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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


THIRTY-SECOND PUBLIC SITTING— WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 29th, 1897, ttmuo . 


AT 2 O’CLOCK P.M., 


At the Imperial Hotel, Waterford. 

Present:— The Right Hon. The Earl of Belmore, g.c.m.g., in the Chair; The Right Hon. C. T. 
Redington, m.a. ; Rev. Henry Evans, d.d. ; Rev. Hamilton Wilson, d.d. ; W. R. J. 
Molloy, Esq. ; and Captain T. B. Shaw ; 

with J. D. Daly, Esq., m.a., Secretary. 


Rev. Brother Thomas, m.a., Principal of De La Salle Training College, Waterford, examined! 


14259. Chairman. — I believe you are the Principal 
of the De La Salle Training College, Waterfowl 1 — 
Yes. 

1426C, Will you -kindly tell the Commission what 
are the subjects of instruction in the Tr ainin g 
College, particularly as bearing upon the matter of 
our inquiry] — The principal subject bearing on the 
matter of the inquiry is drawing ; this we make 
obligatory on all the students ; every student must 
take up the course of drawing prescribed in the 
College. 

14261. Perhaps you would tell us, as you come to 
the different heads, in your own words, anything that 
may occuv to you that is likely co be useful to us ? — 
The subject of drawing we make compulsory on all 
the teachers, because of its great utility in the schools. 
We consider, from experience of different countries, 
that a great deal of the prosperity of the people in 
the arts depends on the training they get in elemen- 
tary drawing. Wo make it compulsory — we are 
most anxious to try and bring it into all the schools. 
Of course it is principally the ordinary freehand- 
drawing, and, for the sake of the teachers, we 
have what they call “blackboard drawing,” by 
which the teachers are tiained to draw on the 
blackboard a design which they wish to exhibit 
to their classes. 

14262. Have you bean able to follow teachers after 
they have left you and gone back to their schools, 
and ascertain whether they have been successful or 


otherwise in the teaching of drawing] — To some 
extent, yes ; and we have found that the subject of 
drawing is now much more sought lor by manngers of 
schools. It is a great additional help to a teacher 
to get a school, and as a rule it is taught with 
success. 

14263. Do you think the children take an interest 
in drawing 1 — If it is well taught, they will; but as it 
has been principally taught in the National schools, 
simply placing a model before the boys, and com- 
pelling them to copy that, without any help or 
any lesson to explain how they were to go about 
it — that kind of drawing they never take an interest 
in. If drawing is well taught, they always take 
an interest in it ; some of course more than others, 
on account of natural aptitude and taste. 

14264. Have you in your own mind any instances 
where teachers who have qualified for teaching 
drawing, owing to circumstances, have not taught 
drawing; and therefore their knowledge has 
remained useless for a number of years, suy, fifteen 
or twenty years 1 — No particular cases; but 1 know 
there are some schools in which some of our own 
teachers have been qualified for drawing, but for 
some reason or other the manager does not care about 
introducing it. 

14265. In a case of that sort, would you think that 
a teacher who had let his talent lie dormant for 
fifteen or twenty years, would be able to take the 
thing up again iu case circumstances, either a change 


Rev. Brother, 
Thomna, m.a. 
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Waterford. 
Sept.W, 1687. 
Rev. Brother 
Thomas, m.a. 


of school or some other reason, made it necessary for 
him to teach drawing ? — I think so. I think it does 
not militate against him. 

14266. You think not having practised the 
teaching of drawing would not militate against him ! 
— His hand may have been out of practice a little, 
but nothing to signify. 

14267. Coming to the subject of agriculture, what 
would you say to that 1 ? — Well, as far as my 
knowledge of the teaching of agriculture goes in 
the schools, I consider it a great failure, a very great 
failure. 

14268. Why 1 — Because, ordinarily speaking, it is 
taught simply by memorising the text book for the 
sake of results fees, and there is no intelligent work, 
ordinarily, the teachers are not inclined in the 
way of agriculture. 

14269. I understand that there are only a very 
limited number of school gardens or school plots 
in this part of the country! — Very few, very 
limited. 

14270. Do you think that if there were some small 
plots of a rood or half an acre attached to every 
school it would be an advantage — I mean for the 
purpose of the children being taught the principles of 
gardening or of agriculture! — I am afraid it would 
not be of general advantage, because the teachers, 
generally, I think, have not a taste for that. I think 
if teachers had a taste, generally speaking, for 
agriculture, they would not have become teachers 
at all. 

14271. Do you think that if it were made worth a 
teacher’s while to take this subject as an extra sub- 
ject, and he were to receive in some way a grant in 
the same way as the Science and Art Department 
gives grants for certain subjects, that would encourage 
him to learn the subject! — It would encourage 
and assist ; hut what I fear is that it would 
not give the teachers sufficient natural taste for 
agriculture, which is so necessary to infuse the 
same tiling into the pupils. 

14272. Then you have no means in connection 
with primary education in Ireland that you could 
suggest by which, not the trade of agriculture, but 
what you might call the principles of agriculture, 
could be taught in a practical way, in addition to 
learning it out of books 1 — I would be inclined to sug- 
gest and recommend that those principles which you 
speak of should be taught in the primary schools, not 
as agriculture, but as the elementary principles of the 
natural and physical sciences. I consider that this is a 
way in which the teachers would all, generally, have 
a decided taste for it, and the boys would take to it 
very well. Take the case of two boys, say of fourteen 
years of age each, both sons of farmers, and who, as 
such, have worked more or less on the farms at 
different times, and will work after they leave school, 
but one of them has learned farming in the school 
from the text book, as is done at present, and the 
other has not ; bus instead of that, he has learned some 
of the fundamental principles, a little bit of agricul- 
tural chemistry, the principles of botany, how plants 
grow, and what they require for their food, and some 
principles regarding zoology and other natural and 
physical sciences. That boy, when he goes into the 
farm under his father, after leaving the National 
school, will be far ahead, as a farmer, of the ocher ; 
he will have an intelligent conception of how to carry 
on the farming business. 

14273. ’Do you think he would be able to apply 
what ' he had learned in the school in that way, in a 
practical manner on the farm, without having had 
any actual instruction in the shape of work upon 
school gardens or plots ! — I think he v ould, because 
he has enough of practical work at home. Of course, 
for a regular agricultural system, thoroughly scien- 


tifically carried out — you cannot do without an agri- 
cultural school, which is beyond the National school, 
and for which there are only a few pupils. 

14274. Have you had any experience in the sub- 
ject of kindergarten and hand and eye training ? — 
Not except through teachers. Wherever it is well 
practised, it certainly is most . successful and most 
useful for little children in the school ; and in all the 
schools that we can exercise any influence over we 
require kindergarten, in Rome modification or other, 
to he carried out through all the classes. 

14275. You don’t approve of the plan, which seems 
very general in Ireland, of their teaching it to the 
infants, and then discontinuing it for a year or two, 
and taking up sometliing of the same sort again 
afterwards 1 — No, I do not ; but what I refer to by 
carrying on kindergarten in some form or another, is 
the giving of object lessons — on some of the natural 
and physical sciences — carrying them up through the 
classes ; and of course, manual instruction and train- 
ing of the eye and hand, drawing — all that is the 
principle of kindergarten carried on. We oblige our 
teachers, when they go to any of the practising 
schools, to give object lessons, so as to try and bring 
this system into the schools. 

14276. Have you considered the question of manual 
work in wood !— I have considered the question since 
it was raised, but I don't exactly see how it can be 
carried on, under the present conditions of schools, 
without a decided modification, and without some 
provision being made for the necessary expense ; but 
if it can be done it certainly attaches a great interest 
to the schorl. 

14277. With regard to experimental science, whac 
are your views on that subject? — Very much what 
I have said, that every elementary school ought, if 
possible, to have a little corn sc of natural and 
experimental science as a foundation for technical 
instruction — either technical instruction in farming, 
or technical instruction in any other art. 

14278. Would you approve of the children making 
experiments themselves, as we saw done, in some cases, 
in the English schools! — As far as it can be done, 
yes. 

14279. Because it would be easier to do that in a 
large town school than in a country school! — Very 
much easier ; of course, a good deal depends on 
the teacher ; but it is very feasible. I have known 
boys, myself, taking much delight in making up little 
simple apparatus for chemical experiments with 
bottles and little things like that, using things that 
might be thrown away, and yet by their ingenuity 
they made little apparatus that would be very service- 
able for the little experiments wanted. 

14280. I see on your memorandum you have the 
subject of object-lessons : would you explain what you 
have in your mind by that term! — Well, I will take 
one illustration — an object-lesson on a plant ; teach- 
ing them a regular lesson, or a little course of three 
or four lessons, as* the case might be, on the plant ; 
how it grows ; how it receives its nourishment ; and 
how it develops ; and the uses that might be drawn 
from that particular plant, or that particular class 
of plants of which this one was a type. And I have 
shown some of the teachers myself hew that could be 
illustrated with a large seed, a b^an fer example, 
showing three stages of development : the first stage, 
when it germinated ; the second stage, when the 
leaves were thrown out ; the third stage, when per- 
haps it flowered. Here they would have the 
principle of the growth of nearly all agricultural 
plants. 

14281. That would be something in the way of 
teaching the principles of agriculture ; suppose you 
applied that to a potato, for instance !— -To a certain 
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extent you can ; but in the development of a potato 
you could not conveniently have the conditions of 
soili and soforth; in a class-room you must have 
some other simpler thing. For object-lessons it is 
necessary to take things that can be handled easily 
in a class-room. If there were a little garden, that 
could be done by planting potatoes at different times, 
and showing thus the development. 

14282. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Brother Thomas, have 
you any provision for teaching agriculture in 
connection with the College! — Is it here in our 
College! 

14283. Yes, in connection with your College! — We 
have. We have a small farm about tliree miles out- 
aide of Waterford, to which our students go to see in 
the course of the year the different farming oj>erations. 
The Professor of Agriculture gives his lessons in the 
College, and then he notes certain points, 1, 2, 3, as the 
case may be, which he wishes them to attend to in 
the fields, and they go out every week. 

14284. And you believe they profit by that! — 
Well, they do, to some extent. 

14285. Do your students come from families en- 
gaged in agriculture! — Largely, perhaps — yea. 

14280. Then do they have a knowledge, to any 
extent, of agriculture before they come! — They have the 
rough knowledge of agriculture which one naturally 
expects in the country among boys, but they have no 
systematic or intelligent knowledge of die subject 
when they come here, so much so that we have to 
begin at the beginning, and go through with the 
instruction, like the growth of a plant. 

14287. Do you believe that they will be capable 
of teaching agriculture in the schools when they get 
their appointments ! — I do ; but I believe that the 
greater number of them won’t care enough for it to 
do so ; they won’t have interest or enthusiasm enough, 
and if they have not that, they won't do it ; they 
will simply take the book, as long as it is part of the 
course, and there are result fees for it, and make the 
boys memorise it, and nothing more. 

1 1288. Referring to what yon said in answer to the 
Chairman, about drawing, would you indicate, Brother 
Thomas, what you consider defective or faulty in the 
mode of teaching drawing in die National schools ! 
— The ordinary mode of teaching drawing is this: 
a model is placed before a boy, and he is told to draw 
away ; he is not shown how to begin or go about it. 
The same system to a great extent was prevalent, 
and is prevalent still, in regard to penmanship. You 
get a copy-book, there is the headline, and you are 
told to imitate it ; but an intelligent explanation of 
how the letters are formed, and how the hoy ought to 
begin to form them, and hold the pen, as a rule is not 
given. These are two points we are trying to urge 
into the schools as much as possible. 

14289. Chairman. — Whose fault is it that die 
teacher takes so litde pains — is it the fault of the 
manager 1 — It is simply defective training. 

14290. Defective training of the teachers? — Well, 
up to this the teaching staff has been mainly supplied 
from monitors, and diese monitors were trained by 
the previous teachers, and they imitated the teacher ; 
they know no more than he does, and just the way 
he taught writing and drawing, they teach them. 

14291. Bav. Dr. Evans. — I see what Brother 
Thomas means : you do not apply those remarks so 
much to those that were trained in the Training 
Colleges ! — Oh, no. 

14292. But to monitors and pupil teachers who 
became principal teachers without having passed 
through a Training College ? — Yes. 

14293. Do you give instruction in horticulture ? — 
Nothing distinct from the farming. 

14294. Do you happen to know whether there are 
school gardens in connection with National schools 


in this locality! — I do not know of any in this Waterford, 
locality connected with National schools. 

14295. Mr. Moixoy. — Brother Thomas, are you — 
not aware of the Board’s rule, to the following effect : Broth “ 

“ The Commissioners require that in all Training Col- on,a *' **" * 
leges, and in the practising schools connected there- 
with, satisfactory provision be made for instruction 
in drawing and vocal music ” ! — Yes. 

14296. A while ago, when you said drawing ought 
to be made compulsory ; I did not know whether you 
meant in the colleges or in the schools. Which do 
you refer to, because that is a strong recommendation 
almost equivalent to an order ? It is expected that in 
all training colleges satisfactory provision will be 
made ? — Yes, but up to the present programme it was 
not compulsory in the Training Colleges ; it was an 
extra; it was given to students who wished to 
take it. 

14297. As a matter of fact those rules of 1890, 

(prior to the issue of the new programme), conveyed 
that as a recommendation, almost equivalent to an 
order, as far as the training colleges were concerned. 

Is drawing to scale taught in your schools ? — Yes. 

14298. Is -mensuration a special subject, and the 
application of practical geometry to drawing 1 — It is 
connected with geometrical drawing and plan draw- 
ing. 

1 4299. Then probably your teachers hereafter will 
look for certificates in that particular branch ? — In 
that particular branch. 

14300. And it is to be hoped that, getting charge 
of schools later on, they will introduce the subject ? 

— It is to be hoped, especially for the benefit of 
those boys who will be anxious to turn in the direction 
of carpentry or building, where they will have a use 
for it in drawing their own plans and making their own 
designs. 

14301. What is your view with regard to making 
drawing compulsory in the ordinary National schools, 
both rural and town! — I think, as far as possible, 
it ought to be. 

14302. In both classes of schools ? — In both 
classes. 

14303. That is, in fact, wherever the teacher holds 
a certificate in drawing — in that I include drawing 
to scale — he ought to be compelled to introduce 
the subject ? — I think he ought ; there are few 
things more necessary and useful to children than 
drawing. 

14304. Coming to agriculture, what is the size of 
your farm 1 — About fifty acres. 

14305. That is not connected with the National 
Board in any way ? — No. 

14306. But it is utilised for the benefit of the 
teachers ; they are brought out there! — It is used for 
illustrating the professor’s lectures. 

13307. Does the Professor of Agriculture accom- 
pany the students iu training to your farm 1 — Yes, 
he is there with them. 

14308. How often do they go to your farm ?— Once 
a week. 

14309. They don’t take any practical part in 
working on the farm ! — No. 

14310. Chairman. — Do you think they take any 
interest in it, or merely go because they are obliged ? 

— Well, not much ; if they were left perfectly free the 
majority of them would not go there. 

14311. Mr. MoLiiOY. — Did you ever think of 
creating an interest by giving individual teachers 
small plots to work at on a regular system of rotation 
of crops ? — That has often been spoken of, but then 
it takes a good deal of time, and we are anxious 
about other subjects on the programme. 

14312. Ag riculture is a very important subject on 
the programme, and a very high fee is paid for the 
instruction of pupils in that particular subject 

B 2 
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Waterford. theoretically, and also a special fee paid in connection 
— with, the National Board, if they work out on the 

SepL 1 ' farm ; would you think of connecting your farm 

Kev. Brother ^ith the National Board, and identifying the College 
Thomas, more closely in its agricultural instruction in that 
way ? — The chief difficulty is that the students have 
not sufficient enthusiasm or taste for the subject to 
do anything. 

14313. Why not try to create a taste in those 
students who come to you, most of them being, 
I presume, farmers’ sons ? — I am afraid it is 
those Qnes who do come, who have not got the raste 
for fanning ; if they had a taste for farming they 
would remain at farming. 

14314. The third subject you referred to was 
kindergarten ; have you thought out any scheme by 
which the principles of kindergarten could be ex- 
tended regularly from, say, Classes III. to IV., V., 
and VI., and not confined exclusively to infants and 
Classes I. and II. 1 — Nothing more definitely than 
the general scheme which we do carry out, as far as 
our opportunities allow us, of carrying the kinder- 
garten on in the form of object lessons and little 
scientific lessons. 

14315. There is a museum connected with your 
College 1 — There is a small museum of objects for the 
object lessons I spoke of. 

14316. Then your students have access to that, and 
receive instruction regularly from one of the pro- 
fessors 1 — As a rule the professorbrings the objects into 
the class, just in the way that we expect the teacher 
himself should bring his little objects into his class. 
If it be a lesson on some of the ores of that particular 
locality he takes a few samples of the ores into the 
class with him, and with the blackboard gives a 
little instruction. 

14317. Have you any chemical laboratory in your 
College 1 — W e have a small commencement of a labora- 
tory for the same purpose. 

14318. Do the students themselves experiment? — 
No, they do not, except so far as the teacher may 
ask them to help. 

14319. Is your College connected with the Science 
and Art Department for any subjects ? — It is. 

14320. What are the subjects in connection with 
the Science and Art Department? — The art sub- 
jects, drawing ; and secondly, the science subjects, 
mathematics, and natural science, that we may be 
doing that particular year ; natural philosophy, the 
present year, under what is commonly called physio- 
graphy, and physiology and hygiene. 

14321. An examination was held in May? — Yes, 

14322. Were your students successful? — Well, 
fairly successful. 

14323. Of course you are aware now that the 
National Board will recognise satisfactory proficiency 
at the Science and Art examinations and not oblige 
the student to be examined on the Board’s paper, as 
in the past 1 — That is part of their new programme. 

14324. You said you thought there would be no 
interest taken in manual working in wood : do you 

think the difficulty arose in regard to expense? 

I think a good deal of interest would be taken in 
it, if it could be made feasible; the difficulty in 
bringing it into practice arises from the probable 
expense, and the difficulty of meeting that expense. 

• I think there has been a pretty good illustration of 
that in the girls’ industrial scheme, the alternative 
scheme of work for girls, which is a comparative 
failure in the country, and mainly because of the 
difficulty of meeting the expense. 

14325. As a matter of fact we visited two very large 
Convent schools yesterday, and the nuns informed 
us that the alternative scheme was a complete success, 
and they liked it very much ; but, generally speaking, 
it has not been carried, out? — No ; it is in Convent 
Bcbools it has been principally carried out. 


14326. No attempt has been made in connection 
with your College to introduce working iu wood?— 
No regular attempt ; I did make an attempt so far as 
to try and get a teacher trained in Sloyd and manual 
training from the continent, but the answer in every 
case was that he could not be spared— they would 
have to stop a course if he went. 

14327. If you had been successful in getting a 
skilled continentalist, you would have introduced it 
here? — That was my intention, to have commenced 
it this September. 

14328. You may be able at a later period, and 
then you intend to introduce it ? — I intend to in- 
troduce it as soon as it is feasible. 

14329. Bev. Dr. Evans.— H ow many Queen’s 
scholars have you? — We have at present 150. 

14330. How many other students have you in 
training, in addition to the Queen’s scholars ? — That 
is the entire number. 

14331. I thought there was another class besides, 
of your own order ? — The members of our own order 
are included in that 160. 

14332. Mr. Molloy. — F or what number is the 
college licensed by the National Board 1 — For 150. 

14333. Rev. Dr. Evans. — A nd you have the fall 
number ? — The full number. 

14334. Captain Shaw. — You teach drawing to all 
your students ; has it been your experience that any 
of them are incapable of becoming teachers of draw- 
ing? — No; we find that everyone of them can qualify 
perfectly well for the ordinary drawing required in 
National schools. 

14335. Would you feel confident of giving them 
certificates as teachers in drawing after they have 
gone through a course in drawing ? — I would ; some 
of them have failed to get certificates for some reason 
or other — accidental reasons. 

14336. But you think the College authorities could 
give certificates ? — They could ; but I think it is pre- 
ferable for outside parties to give the certificates. 

14337. Then as to the sort of drawing which 
should be taught in elementary schools, you think 
that should be confined to freehand and scale draw- 
ing ? — I think that would be quite sufficient. 

14338. And, perhaps, model drawing for more 
advanced classes I — Yes, more advanced. 

14339. In talking of models, you said a model 
was put before students — that meant a flat example- 
in elementary schools ? — Up to this it was only flat in 
elementary schools. 

14340. Then, with regard to agriculture, you think 
that might with advantage be dropped as a subject 
in elementary schools, and replaced by a course of 
experimental science ? — I think it would be an ad- 
vantage in primary schools ; fifty per cent, of these 
children will never be farming at all ; the large 
number of them will be mere labourers and simply 
have to do what the fanner tells them. 

14341. Then you contemplate of course that this 
experimental science should be taught practically, 
that the apparatus should be present in the school, 
and used by the teachers in giving instruction ? — It 
should be, certainly. 

14342. Otherwise it might be learned out of a 
book — the same as agriculture? — The same as agri- 
culture, but it will be attended to with great interest, 
while agriculture will not, it appears to me. 

14343. Is it not very important that the teachers 
should learn the use of apparatus under these con- 
ditions? — It would be very useful that he would be 
able to make up little things for himself. 

14344. Is not the training college the place for 
him to learn that, rather ? — It is to a great extent. 

14345. Would you approve of laboratories for 
teachers in the training colleges, where they should 
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go through a regular course for themselves ? — I would, 
but our time unfortunately cannot be given to it ; 
wo have a very stiff programme to go through in 
other subjects, and it is very hard to give much time 
to any oue subject. As things are at present with 
us, we are taking the natural and physical sciences, 
but teachers know that such subjects are not part 
of the school programme, and that they are not 
required to study them by the National Board; so 
that the College is handicapped in this way, that 
the teachers would say : “ Oh, that subject is not 
necessary. Why should I give much time to it — 
why should I give much care and attention to it 1 " 

14346. You think if it was made a subject in the 
syllabus for teachers they would give more care and 
time to it ? — Certainly ; and if it were brought into 
the curriculum of the school, they would see there 
was practical utility in it, and they would give a great 
deal more care to it. 

14347. With regard to object lessons : do you think 
that they should learn one subject continuously, say on 
a course leading up to science or leading np to agricul- 
ture, or that they should he haphazard, as taken now — 
one day you get a flower, anotner day a steam engine, 
and another day something else! — They shouldfollow 
a definite course of subjects. In England they have 
marked down for primary schools a definite course of 
object lessons that the teacher is to go through, and 
that course varies according to the standard. 

14348. Of course it ri h sine qua non of an object 
lesson that the object should be present ? — Yes. 

14349. Do you approve of having only pictures of 
the object? — If you cannot get the object, the 
nearest thing is to have the picture. 

14350. But there are sufficient objects without 
going to pictures ? — There are sufficient objects. 

14351. Chairman - . — Do your Queen’s scholars do 
anything, when they are having a lecture in experi- 
mental science, in the way of measuring and weighing 
objects themselves ? — Not much ; we have not done 
much really in the way of experimental science for 
the students. 

14352. It is more a lecture by the professor? — It 
is more a lecture. 

14353. And they don’t try to give effect to that 
themselves? — No ; because it occupies relatively too 
much time. 

14354. Rev. Dr. Wilson.— C ould you give any 
idea of the probable proportion of students that have 
a special aptitude for drawing ? — I think at least 50 
per cent, have a very good aptitude. 

14355. I am sure we are all agreed with you as to 
the importance of drawing as a fundamental subject ? 
— At least 50 per cent, show a very good aptitude and 
taste for drawing. 

14356. Do you think is the appreciation of draw- 
ing increasing generally among the students ? — 1 
think it is, because it counts more towards a school 
than it used. 

14357. As to chemistry : do many take an interest 
in that ? — Everyone takes an interest in that, to some 
extent. The chemistry which we have started this 
year is strictly agricultural chemistry, for the sake 
of giving a good foundation to the agriculture 
which they have to learn. 

14358. I think it is very important that you have 
such a very large farm as fifty acres : do you keep any 
cattle at all ? — Yes. 

14359. Because rearing cattle in this district is an 
important part of the agricultural industry, and to 
know the different kinds of cattle that are best, and 
how to rear them ? — Of course that is a point that 
the Professor of Agriculture calls special attention 
to in the course of his instruction. 

14360. Is your programme of studies such that 
you could re-arrange it to find room for manual 


traiuiug, if it was considered important to do so ? — Waterford. 

I think bo — I think it could be done. SapL 2 hVBW. 

14361. You say they don’t show much desire for Kor 
wood or metal work ; in England we found testimony Thomas, m.a. 
borne freely that whenever they had commenced it they 
took a great interest in it, and I believe it would be 
the same with yon ? — 1 believe mvaelf that, firstly, 
the boys in schools, everywhere where it is done — 
we have many schools in which it is done — take a 
very great interest in it, and it improves the school 
and makes them more in earnest. Now, with regard 
to teachers, as long as it requires much time, and 
tends to take them away from other subjects in 
which they require to get certificates, there will be a 
certain feeling against it ; but such would not be the 
case if it were paid; of the school programme. 

14362. I think there is a reasonable prejudice in 
the minds of many against manual training, against 
woodwork and metalwork, but the testimony borne to 
us was that really the time spent on this did not 
interfere with their literary studies, for they came 
back with more zest to them ? — I believe that wher- 
ever we have any of that instruction, it does not 
interfere in the slightest degree with the literary 
instruction. 

14363. Mr. Redington. — Do I understand you 
to say that you would wish the present mode of . 
teaching agriculture entirely changed ? — It se6ms 
to me that it would be beneficial to the school to 
do so. 

14364. And you would substitute for it the ele- 
mentary principles of natural and physical science ? — 

I would. 

14365. Then, wliat would be the use of school 
farms? — In that case they would not be much use 
at all. 

14366. Would a small garden be sufficient for 
teaching the elements of botany ? — Quite sufficient. 

14367. From your knowledge of the schools of 
the country, would it be possible to have sufficiently 
large gardens attached to every school in which the 
principles of botany could be practically taught ? — 

Perfectly easy ; I have seen cases where boys had a 
little flower bed, varying from half the size of this 
table to the full size, there they would plant flowers, 
and follow them np through the whole course of the 
year. 

14368. Have you any experience of the mode in 
which agriculture is taught in other countries, say 
France or Belgium? — No, except in the Beauvais 
Agricultural school. 

14369. Yon don’t know whether it is taught in 
the ordinary primary schools in France ? — Generally 
speaking, as far as 1 am aware, it is not taught : 
hut the principles of the natural and physical 
sciences are taught instead. 

14370. Are you familiar with the science pro- 
grammes that are contained in our rules? — I am 
fairly familiar with them. 

14371. Do you think them suitable or not? — In 
some cases they are too extensive. 

14372. Do you think that a science programme 
might be devised which could be taken up by boys in 
the fourth class ? — I think so, certainly, beginning in 
the fourth and ending in the sixth. 

14373. Then about drawing : do you teach the 
Queen’s scholars in De la Salle Training College 
both model drawing and drawing from the flat? — 

Yes, we do. 

14374. Would you give a certificate to a teacher 
for one kind of drawing only? — Well, I think it 
would be reasonable for him to get a certificate for 
one kind ot drawing. 

14375. Would you encourage him to take up two 
kinds 7 I would encourage him to take up two. 
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Waterford. 14376. Do you think that the study of geometrical 
S«fcs£"l 897 . drawing ought to be more encouraged than it has 
— - ’ been ! — I think it should ; it is indispensable for all 

Thoniss°M a t ^ ie b°ys 'who have any tendency to go to carpentering 
’ ’ or building work ; they require geometrical drawing. 

14377. Do you think that heretofore we have 
asked too high a percentage of marks for our certi- 
ficates in drawing! — If you consider the subject 
itself, I would say not ; but considering the 
question of getting it spread, as much as possible in 
the schools, I say yes ; a large number of teachers 
at present could not get that percentage. 

14378. Do you think a certificate gained by exami- 
nation only is any proof that a teacher can teach 
drawing! — No, not exactly; because, as I said, he 
might not know the first thing about how to teach 
it. 

14379. What would you say to allowing a teacher 
to teach without a certificate if the result of his 
instruction is that the pupils know how to draw ? 
— I think that would be an advantage for a very 
large number of schools at present. 

14380. Chairman. — With reference to school plots : 
I gather from what you said that you think the 
want of taste in that direction would lie rather with 
the teachers than the children ! — I think it would, 
_ because, as a rule, the boys in a school will be just 
what the teacher is. They take to everything, and 
do well everything that he has a taste for, and shows 
enthusiasm for. 

14381. But you think that, on the whole, the 
teachers being persons who, if they had any taste 
in that direction, would not become teachers, would 
not take an interest in it ; but, on the other hand, a 
great many of the children, who probably would he 
farmers hereafter, would take an interest in it! — 
They would take an interest in it if the teacher had 
an interest in it. 

14382. Do you think that the system promoted 
by the National Board should not look to the 
interest and advantage of the children, and what 
would be useful to the children afterwards, rather 
than to what would be to the taste of the teacher 1 — 
The primary thing is to look to the benefit of the 
children ; but the question is how are you to reach 
Lhe children 1 It would appear that if it be desirable 
to give the children a good course of agriculture for 
the benefit of the country — all the teachers are not 
farmers, all the boys will not be fanners — it ought 
to be in special schools. 

14383 Special schools should be established through 
the country 1 — For that purpose. 

14384. So, do you think, on the other hand, that 
special teachers, peripatetic teachers, going round a 
number of schools would be an advantage, giving a 
lesson once a week, or once a month, or once a 
fortnight, in each school 1 — That would do very well, 
but I do not think it would be at all as efficacious as 
having special schools directed by a teacher who had a 
special aptitude and taste for it ; and the pupils who 
would go to that school would be those who had 
finished in the National school, having got a pre- 
liminary preparation for it in physical and natural 
science, and who showed they had a taste for it. 


14385 Do you think that it would he possible in 
Ireland to establish a sufficient, number of schools of 
that sort to be within the reach of the population 
generally! — I think so ; say in a certain locality one 
of the National schools might he selected for that 
purpose. 

14386. And there should be a plot attached to that 
one school at which children who lived within range 
should attend, after they had finished their ordinary 
education 1 — Yes. 

14387. Captain Shaw. — Have yon noticed the effect 
of science teaching on the children in other subjects 
in the school — do you think it has a beneficial effect 
on the other subjects !— It has a very great benefit, 
partly I think on account of the recreative effect and 
rest and change of mind which it gives, just as the 
little woodwork would do. It is a complete change 
from the dry bookwork of other subjects. 

14388. It calls in the observation and reasoning 
powers if properly treated, more than other 
subjects which may be learned off by heart! — 
That is one way in which the children will be 
improved, by having their little powers of observation 
developed. 

14389. Then it encourages the teachers of other 
subjects to teach them more rationally ? — It does. 

14390. Well, as to the framing of a syllabus, do 
you think it desirable tlmt a strict syllabus should be, 
laid down for each subject 1 — In the schools I think 
it would be necessary to lay down a strict syllabus 
on easy lines, or otherwise the teachers will, many of 
them, ramble too much out of it ; they won’t follow 
the course but will take up things at haphazard. 

14391. Mr. Molloy. — Assuming that these special 
agricultural schools, to which you have referred, were 
established in Ireland, at what age would you expect 
boys to go to these schools ? — As soon as they finished 
in the ordinary National schools. 

14392. Would you say fifteen! — Fourteen or fif- 
teen. 

14393. And how long would you contemplate their 
remaining in these schools ! — I think a year would 
be quite sufficient to go through a complete course of 
agriculture as illustrated on a farm. 

14394. Chairman. — An individual pupil attending, 
say, once a week! — Oftener. 

14395. Your idea is that they should still remain 
as school boys in fact! — Yes. 

11396. Not merely that there should be classes 
given for a group of schools taking the children of a 
part of the district one day and another group another 
day ? — It would appear to me that they should be 
regular school boys ; but the main subject taught 
in the school, both theoretically and practically, 
would he agriculture, and if they had only two 
hours theoretical, they would have two or three 
hours a day in the field or garden as the cose might 
be. 

14397. Do you think the parents would spare them 
from the work of the farm for a year after finishing 
their ordinary school work ? — That raises the question 
again about the attendance. 

14398. That would be a practical question! — It 
would. 


T. J. B. 
Skeffingfon. 


Dr. J . B. Skeffington, District Inspector of National Schools, examined. 


14399. Chairman. — You are the Inspector of 
schools for the Waterford district! — Yes, my lord. 

14400. Will you tell us how far your district ex- 
tends ? — It extends sixty-five miles in length, about 
thirty miles to the north of this, to the county 
Carlow, and thirty-six miles to the south-west, 


beyond Dungarvan, it includes portions of four 
counties, Carlow, Kilkenny, Wexford, and a large 
part of Waterford. 

14401. You are aware that the scope of our 
inquiry is limited, and, therefore, questions must be 
confined to matters within it ; we won’t go into the 
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ordinary literary subjects. Perhaps you would begin 
by giving us your views upon the subject of needle- 
work 1 ?— The industrial scheme was largely taken up 
in this district and the county Kilkenny, amongst 
almost all the schools in Kilkenny and a large 
number of schools all through this district, but many 
of them have now given it np. All the convent 
schools in Waterford, for instance, have now given it 
up, and there are four within the city. 

14402. I should like to get the distinction between 
ordinary and industrial needlework 1 — Ordinary 
needlework is taught in every school where there is 
a workmistress or a teacher of needlework, for an 
hour in the day. 

14403. That is compulsory ! — That is compulsory. 
The industrial scheme was, that the girls of the sixth 
class should spend most of the day also at various 
branches of needlework, that has been limited latterly 
to two hours iu the day altogether under the 
industrial soheme, but even two hours in the day 
was considered too much, certainly by all the teachers, 
they would all be glad to get rid of it for the two 
hours, they think one hour is enough, and, practically, 
it has beea got rid of in a great many schools for the 
two hours, but all retain it for one hour. In Dun- 
gar von there are two convents, one convent has given 
it up, the other still retains it. In New Ross both 
the convents still retain it. In Mooncoin they still 
rjfcain it. 

14404. Do you include sewing machines and dress- 
making under the head of industrial instruction! — 
Dressmaking is one branch of the industrial pro- 
gramme. There are fourteen or sixteen subjects 
included in the industrial scheme, dressmaking is one 
of the special subjects, sewing machine is not, it is 
an extra, and now, united with dressmaking, may be 
taken in any school as an extra branch, sewing 
machine and dressmaking. 

14405. Is there a special feel— Oh, yes. 

14406. Is that popular with the teachers! — To a 
considerable extent it is, but not so much now, when 
dressmaking is combined with sewing machine; 
formerly sewing machine was a special extra, but it 
was considered it was too easy for a girl to spend the 
year at, and now sewing machine and dressmaking 
has been combined as one extra, and since then sew- 
ing machine has not been so much taken up ; but it 
is still to a lai’ge extent taken up in the convent 
schools where they have the ordinary needlework 
scheme without the industrial ; they do take up 
largely sewing machine and dressmaking. I may say 
that it is thought that in an hour of the day they can 
do enough needlework. 

14407. Will you now give us your observations on 
the subject of kindergarten 1 — I think that all teachers 
should know and apply the principles of kindergarten ; 
it is at preseut taken up chiefly in the convent 
schools — very few others, liecause it requires a special 
r_> jm and special teacher — and even in those it gener 
ally extends only through the infant and brat classes 
on’account of the fact that it requires a special room, 
because the second class have generally left that 
room, and the third class have nearly always, so 
that at present it is almost confined to infants and 
first olass. 

14408. I don’t quite understand the matter about 
the rooms ! — Kindergarten cannot be carried on, at 
least it may be carried on, but it won't be recognised 
as a special branch and paid for unless there is a 
special room set apart for infants. 

14409. For instance, take the Model School we 
were in to-day, which does not appear to be lull ; why 
could not a room be set apart there ! — But that room 
is occupied by the infants and first-class children. 

14410. Could not another room be set apart for 
more advanced children 1 — It could not well be called 


an infant department, the kindergarten is carried on 
at present only in infant departments. 

14411. In England I understand it is carried on 
beyond the infants ; why should it not here !-— Cer- 
tainly it should be carried on. 

14412. Is it anything more than a svant of room! 
Teachers believe it would not be paid for as a special 
branch. 

14413. Supposing it was paid for? — Then there 
would be no difficulty about it, because a great many 
parts of kindergarten don’t require special rooms and 
special desks. 

14414. What do you say about object lessons, 
drill, marching* and so on 1 — Those are parts of 
kindergarten that don’t require special rooms and 
desks. Object lessons could go through the school, 
in all classes, various kinds of objects from the simple 
cube up to the chair or table or machinery, and parts 
of machinery more difficult for the sixth class. 

14415. Is there any paperfolding such os we saw 
in some of the schools in English towns, and wire- 
work and things of that sort 1 — You see it is limited 
to the first class, and there is a certain programme 
for each class, and the teachers don’t go beyond the 
programme laid down. There is a little paper 
weaving, making little basket work. 

14416. What they call cardboard work ! — Yes, 
there is a little of that, pricking and stitching of 
patterns on cards. 

14417. Making some objeots on cards and cutting 
them out! — No, I don't know that they do, they 
fold the paper. 

14418. Do they fold the paper pursuant to in- 
structions given on the blackboard when a certain 
line is given by the teacher 1— No, it is more after 
the teacher’s example. 

14419. He does not show it on the blackboard, 
first make a mark and then tell them to do it 1 
— No, I don’t tliink so, I don’t think tney do much 
paper-folding, I have seen very little. 

14420. Is there any in Waterford ? — I cannot 
recollect that I have seen much of it, I did see it in 
one school, but not here. 

14421. What do you say with regard to drawing ! 
— Drawing is a branch of kindergarten too, it should 
follow all through the schools from the infants np ; 
the first class should draw on chequered slates, the 
second class on chequered paper, and the third class 
on plain paper. 

14422. Do any of them draw on boards with 
chalk!— The teachers dr. iw on the kindergarten board 
in the kindergarten school, and the children draw on 
kindergarten slates. 

14423. The children don’t draw on the board 
themselves! — I don’t think they do. 

14424. We saw that in one of the London schools, 
not small children, but advanced children drawing on 
the board themselves!— I don’t think they do it here. 

1 4425. To come to a subject we have heard a great 
deal about, agricultural farms and school gardens ! — 
Agriculture is taught from books, of course, in nearly 
all the rural schools under masters, nil in fact. My 
opinion differs from the opinions of most others on 
that point, I think it is useful to teach it from books 
in country schools, because the country boys know 
the subject matter, (bey are accustomed from their 
childhood almost to plantiug potatoes, and weeding 
turnips, therefore it is not bookwork to them, it is 
instruction about vhat they already know, and it 
can scarcely be otherwise than very useful when pro- 
perly taught by an intelligent teacher. What they 
want to know ore tlie principles of and the reasons 
for, what they have been doing all their lives ; they 
can get that from books and teachers, and I think 
the book teaching must necessarily be useful with 
boys who know the matter already, not with town 
boys of course who may attend the schools. 
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14426. Do you think there would be any advantage 
in having a school garden attached to each rural 
school 1— Yes, I do, there are three school gardens in 
this district, and the teacher of one of them told me 
that & good many of the boys have got gardens, and 
introduced vegetables that were almost unknown in 
the country before ; and the nuns at Stradbally have 
got a garden lately to teach the girls, and they told 
me that the girls were asking the seeds of flowers 
from them, and beginning to have gardens of their 
own at home. I find there are very few gardens in 
the country, in four schools in one parish I found by 
asking the children to put up their hands, that only 
four of them had gardens at home. 

14427. That is attached to their own houses!— 
Yes, these were all the children of one parish ; in 
these gardens they had only cabbages and potatoes. 
I think it would he useful to teach them to grow 
peas and cabbages and lettuce and useful vegetables, 
and fruits. 

1 4428. Would you limit a school garden to one rood 
or half acre 1 — I would not like very much more 
than half an acre, a garden can illustrate a great 
many of the principles of agriculture, the training 
and the pruning of trees, and even a four course 
rotation, they can be made experimental plots for 
raising new varieties of potatoes. In fact I know one 
place in which a teacher, out of half an acre of almost 
barren soil, sold £130 worth of produce in one year, 
with only twelve days’ labour paid, that was near 
Belfast ; he brought out a new variety of potato, 
and the Educational Board took three or four tons 
from him, Wesley "Forbes, of Tullycamet. He tells 
me he has a new variety this year, and also a new 
variety of tomato, which he thinks will make him 
famous. 

14429. Do you think it would be useful if Parlia- 
ment enabled managers of schools to borrow sums 
of money to provide gardens 1 — Most useful. I think 
there should be attached to every school a garden, 
and there should be prizes for these just as for the 
railway plots in the North ; they have beautiful 
plots there with the names of the stations worked 
in flowers. 

14430. And in shells! — And some of them in 
flowers, and if a system of prizes were given in schools 
to the teachers who kept the neatest gardens and 
plots, I think it would he of great use. 

14431. Now, with regard to cookery anl handi- 
craft! — Cookery was taught in this district during 
the past year in three schools by Miss Dickson and 
Miss Pring, both from the Royal Irish Association 
for the Technical Training and Employment of 
Women ; a large class of 120 girls in the Urauline 
Convent was taught, and eighty were examined ; 
and in the Dungarvan Convent of Mercy Miss Pring 
taught a large class, and in the model school also. 
The pupils were very enthusiastic, and showed great 
pleasure in the work of cookery. 

14432. Is the convent we saw at "Kilkenny yes- 
terday in your district 1 — No, 1 don’t go so far up, 
I only go to Thomastown. 

14433. We saw cookery there ! — The little girls 
certainly take great interest in the matter, the objec- 
tion is that it is a little expensive, in fact the nuns 
lose by it here in town. 

14434. What system is adopted 1 Do they find tire 
materials! — They find the materials and the appar 
ratus. The lecturer gave the lessons, demonstrations, 
and had the children in classes of sixteen each, work- 
ing at the cooking for two hours in the day, generally 
two classes in the day, one in the morning, and one 
in the evening, two hours each, they had to give 
twenty lessons, and each pupil should attend sixteen 
of those to be examined. 

14435. What became of the articles after they were 
cooked! — The Ursu lines gave them to the pupils. 


In the Dungarvan Convent the pupils bought some 
and I suppose they were able to make some use of 
the others ; in the Model school here the pupils bought 
a good many of the dishes made. 

14436. Was that done at a loss! — I have th e 
figures. In the Model school there were thirty-one 
taught from 9th of March to 4th of May, two days 
a week, the cost was £5 8s. 4d., including £2 for a 
stove, which is still there, and will be utilised this 
year again ; result fees, £1 17s. 6 </., sales, £1 8s. lOd. 
there was a loss of £2 2s. 4 d. about. \ 

14437. That would include the stove! — Yes. 

14438. But if you take the stove as capital expendi- 
ture! — Yes, thcro would be little loss, it was a 
secondhand stove, we got it from the Department in 
Dublin. 

14439. How many years’ life would that stove 
have 1 — It might last 4 or 5 years. 

14440. If you took the fifth part of 40/, that would 
he a fair depreciation! — Well, the girls at the Model 
school took very much interest in it and purchased 
the dishes ; it is not every school in which the children 
would be able to purchase the dishes made ; I am not 
quite sure it was the children purchased all these, but ) 
they were sold. I know that a number of convents 
are anxious to take it up, one has applied for an in- 
structor and has not been uble to get one. About 
handicraft there is one school in which that is taken 
up, the most southerly school in the district, at Ring, 

6 miles below Dungarvan, there is a very energetic 
teacher who has a small farm, he went up to Dublin 
and got a certificate, and teaches handicraft, teaches 
in a disused building. I examined 9 boys and others 
had previously passed. He provided tools and they 
had benohes in this building. They had sharpening 
of toolB, sharpening a chisel or knife on a grindstone 
or oil stone, marking and sawing off pieces of wood of 
given dimensions, driving in screws, putting on hinges 
and planing, that was the first year’s course, and the 
boys were very eager and anxious about it, aud the 
teacher told me that there is no subject in which they 
take so much interest or which they are more de- 
lighted with. 

14441. Do you think that they take an interest be- 
cause of the fact that they have to do things by 
measuring and thinking what they have to do first!— 
The chief interest to them is the activity, it is just 
like kindergarten in the upper classes, children like 
motion, but boys like more vigorous motion ; they like 
activity and the doing of it and the accuracy, of the 
measurement. 

14442. Do you think that this subject is a good 
deal misunderstood in Ireland 1 — I do, certainly. 

14443. I have seen it more than once described as 
chipping wood ; as far us my experience goes there is 
no chipping of wood as a matter of fact 1 — No, there 
was no chipping at all by these boys. 

14444. The use of the axe is very rare? — I did not 
go into that part of it, the teacher told me that they 
made little boxes and birdcages. 

14445. Thatrequires thought and mensuration!— It 
does of course to be able to measure off incher and 
parts. 

14446. And a certain amount of drawing! — They 
have to draw lines first, of course. Of course this is 
ouly in a rudimentary way, and I may say the teacher 
would have had more pupils present if he could have 
presented them according to their age and size, and 
not by their classes ; he had a number of big boys who 
were not in the class to be able to be presented, 26 
boys had worked during the year but only 9 were ex- 
amined. 

14447. Why were not more examined ? — Because 
these were all that were eligible according to the rules 
to earn result fees. 

14448. Mr Redington. — They should be in the 
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5th class 1 — Yes. some of those boys were 3rd, and 
some 4th, big country boys. 

14449. Chairman. — Then their proficiency in this 
manual or handicraft work is to be judged by their 
proficiency in literary work, because they are classed 
according to the literary work I — That is so according 
to the present arrangement. 

14450. That is not a good plan 1 — I don't think it 

14451. It is like a system that formerly prevailed 
at Cambridge, of not allowing a person to go in for 
classical honors unless he had attained a certain 
degree in mathematics! — Yes, it is something an- 
alogous to that. 

14452. Rev. Dr. Evans. — How long are you in 
this district? — I am only from the 1st of January. 

1 4453. Have you been round all the schools ? — I 
believe I have visited all except one ; I believe there 
is one school I have not caught up yet. 

14454. What proportion of teachers in this district 
are untrained! — I am not able to answer that 
.question, but I could find out for you if you wished. 

14455. You have told us that the industrial 
programme is being given up, and I want to know 
whether it has been given up in any school under 
a trained teacher! — Yes, I think so, but I don't 
think that makes any difference, I think they are all 
eager to give it up, that is the two hours. 

14450. Do you think is it a want of aptitude to 
teach on the part of the teachers that has to do with 
this! — I don't think so, because the idea is, that in 
an hour in the day they can do good enough 
work ; and they can and they do, where they don’t 
take it up : indeed I have seen quite as great a variety 
and quantity of needlework of various kinds as in 
those schools where it is taken up. 

14457. You have experience in Ulster? — Largely; 

I am nearly twenty-three years inspecting in all parts 
of Ireland. 

14158. Do you know why the industrial programme 
was not taken up in Belfast 1 — I do, it was thought 
the needlework was very well taught, and I know it 
was, I have specimens of needlework before the in- 
-dustrial programme came out, quite os good as any I 
have seeu since ; they thought it was a waste of time 
•to take it up ; the cost of materials was one objection, 
and the want of a market ; and it gives dawdling 
habits to girls, sitting for two hours over work. 

14459. You said there were three places where 
there were school gardens ? — Yes, Inistiogue, near 
Kilkenny, Kilmocow and Stradbnlly convents, those 
Inst two are only recently connected. 

14460. In those three school gardens what do they 
principally do! — They grow the ordinary vegetables 
of course, they grow some potatoes, cabbages, lettuce, 
beans, small fruits, and some large fruits. 

14461. How does the teacher of the school garden 
get manure! — In Inistiogue he keeps fowl and a pig, 
and I suppose he buys artificial manure ; I think he 
has a cow, that man. 

14462. Do you know whether in any of them they 
try experiments with artificial manures? — I do not 
know it as a matter of fact, hut I have no doubt this 
man in Inistiogue tries artificial manures, he also 
keeps bees, and has introduced the bar frame 
system. 

14463. Do these schools, where the school gardens 
are, attain as high proficiency in other subjects as 
those that have not school gardens ? — Oh, yes, I think 
so, quite so, there is only one, it is a very small 
school, it is a sort of exceptional school, the other two 
are not long enough under the system to judge, but I 
have no doubt that they will do quite as well, if not 
. better, because it is a recreation fer the cliildren. 

14464. By parity of reasoning you would come 
to the conclusion that manual instruction should 
rather accelerate proficiency in literary subjects than 


retard it! — It would have a good effect, it would be Waterford. 1 
a change from the stretch on the mind, it would be a sep^g~isaj, 
rest to the mind to give the body exercise. ■ — - 

14465. Provided we were able to introduce manual ® 
instruction, would it require any ohange in our inspec- B 
torial staff, or addition to it, or a new element in 
their qualification? — Well, I think the Inspectors 
would very soon learn enough, especially if they got 
some little training in the Training Colleges in Dublin ; 
they would soon learn enough to judge what was 
being done and how it was done ; there are some 
very nice books about it, and if they saw it done in 
the Training Colleges or here, and got three months 
or so at it, I think they would be very well able to 
inspect it. 

14466. Is there any observation bearing on this 
manual instruction, that has not been touched on by 
any question, that you would like to make? — Well, 

J. have a great deal down on my notes, but they would 
be rather long. I think teachers differ a good deal 
in their tastes. I knew one teacher in the county 
Down, first of first ; he did all the repairs himself, 
remodelled the desks, and had a model garden made 
out of a piece of bare soil. I knew one in the West, 
a third class teacher, aud when I pointed out a desk 
.us wanting repairs, he asked me would I want a 
teacher to be a carpenter. I knew another, in Cavan, 
first of first, who boasted that he made the desks with 
his own hands, and did a good deal in building a 
house for himself. I knew Wesley Forbes, who says 
he is an expert in cabinet-making, French-polishing, 
mechanics, photography, gardening, fowl-keeping, 
fanning ; he says, he “ will be ready for anything the 
Manual Commission may be tlie means of intro- 
ducing," so teachers differ very much. 1 think if the 
teachers took it as an advanced kind of kindergarten, 
and took the scientific aspects, as applied to science, 
the making of scientific apparatus, they would take 
an interest in it gradually. 

14467. Mr. Molloy. — A great deal of confusion 
arises from the term “Industrial scheme," you used 
it here, but it is not perhaps what you mean to 
convey. There is needlework instruction in the 
ordinary schools for an hour a day ; there are also indus- 
trial departments in which needlework is taught! — 

Yes ; that is different. 

14468. You don’t mean those! — No. 


1 4 469. I want to come at what you do mean ; is it 
the alternative scheme for sixth class girls ?— That is 
the one. 

14470. By the word alternative is meant 
alternative literary and industrial, not altogether 
industrial 1 — No. 

1447J. Is it not largely literary? — It is not; 
where the industrial is taken up it is half and half. 
It was intended to be more industrial, and at first it 
was more ; it has been reduced now in consequence 
of the complaints of the teachers that the whole day 
was nearly given up — it has been reduced now to two 
hours. 

14472 Is it a matter of fact that three hours were 
ever prescribed by the National Board to carry out 
the alternative industrial scheme for sixth class girls 1 
It was not laid down in words, but it was under- 
stood to be so ; but when exemption was sought 
it was reduced under pressure from managers and 
teachers— I think it was intended to be three hours 
at first. , . 

1 4473. Was it actually prescribed? — I don t tlunk it 
was mentioned exactly in figures, three hours. 

14474. As a matter of fact it was not, and now 
two hours would suffice?— Two hours— forty minutes 
for each of the three branches. 

14475. Js it believed in schools where senior 
girls ore in attendance that two hours is too much to 
devote to needlework 1— Decidedly. The nuns of 
the Ursuline convent object in consequence of the 
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dawdling habits it created, and the nuns in St. .1 oseph's 
have given it up, and the convent at Ferrybank has 
given it up. 

14476. A moment ago you mentioned two hours : 
it is not necessary that these hours should be 
continuous ? — I am not sure that I said continuous, 
but it may be an hour in the morning and an hour in 
the evening. 

14477. And that is believed to be too much 1 — It 
is. With an hour a day they can do quite as much. 
I had far better sewing in the North, where there was 
an hour a day, than I got in the county Kilkenny, 
where the industrial scheme was in almost every 
school in it, and I could show you the work. 

14478. What I want to have emphatically from 
your evidence is that the alternative scheme was not 
exclusively industrial, it had a large literary element! — 
At first it was about one-quarter literary ; it has now 
come to about one-half. 

14479. The literary portion included reading text 
hooks onsuitable industrial subjects, domestic economy, 
with a knowledge of the subject matter, English com- 
position, letter writing, that might embrace exercises 
in geography and grammar, and also exercises in 
short accounts ; so that virtually no impoi-tant 
literary subject was disestablished, so to say, by the 
introduction of the alternative industrial scheme? — I 
beg your pardon, practically thero were, arithmetic 
was disestablished, and grammar and geography' were 
practically disestablished ; it was said you might do 
this or that, but you might teach anything you like, 
provided you taught wbat was required by the rules ; 
practically the teachers taught reading and those 
books you refer to. 

1 4480. Chairman. — While you are on thesubject of 
reading, do you think the reading of the sixth class is, 
on the whole, satisfactory or not? — I think the sixth 
class book . 

14481. I am not talking of the book, but of the 
practical reading? — On the whole it is very fair 
indeed. 

14482. The reason I ask you is that I have been 
in the last few days in two schools, and I really could 
not follow the reading from their not raising their 
voices and speaking distinctly? — That may be, but 
really after all, reading is to understand the sense of 
what is read, and as one inspector said, most people 
read quietly. Of course reading out, elocution, for 
the benefit of a listener, is a different matter, and they 
may be taught that in various degrees. 

14483. Mr. Molloy. — Would you attribute the 
want of popularity of the alternative industrial scheme 
to want of skill in needlework on the part of the 
ordinary teachers ? — Certainly not, because the same 
branches that come under industrial were and are 
taught by the teachers without being specially indus- 
trial at all, for instance, crochet and knitting muffs, 
and that. I saw several schools in the county 
Down, Dromara was one; they never took up the 
industrial scheme, but they had the school hung 
round with articles of various kinds most beauti- 
fully, all the articles mentioned in the industrial 
programme. 

14484. Am I to understand that the whole objec- 
tion to the alternative literary and industrial scheme 
is that two hours a day devoted to it is too much ? — 
No, that is not all, but the fact that the two hours 
left too little for the literary part ; the fact that the 
things made were too many, there was no market 
for them, they were too costly to produce, and the 
children did not want them ; there were half a dozen 
reasons. And I heard the other day in a convent 
school that still has the industrial scheme, that they 
found it difficult to obtain monitresses ; when a 
monitress had been two years in the industrial they 
found it very difficult to bring them up in arithmetic 
and grammar. 

14485. Of course you are aware that half of the 
sixth class may continue exclusively at literary work, 


with one hour at industrial work daily ? — That is when 
they are monitresses. 

14486. Yes, and senior pupils who desire to go offto 
any other branch? — They have to get exemption in 
all these cases. 

14487. But it is possible to get it? — It is now, but 
one time it was very difficult. 

14488. Am I right in saying tlmt your experience 
is that the alternative literary and industrial scheme 
when adopted in convent schools was successful, but 
not equally so, or equally popular in ordinary schools? 
— It was more successful in convent schools, and cer- 
tainly is where they still hold to it. 

14489. I believe you said that one difficulty about 
•'the extension of the kindergarten system was the 
fact that the separate room for kiuderten was obliga- 
tory ?— Yes, a separate room for the infant department 
and kindergarten is only recognised in the infanu de- 
partment or school. 

14490. You referred also to special desks, surely 
those are not necessary? — Not at all, but it is thought 
they are ; my view is that an ordinary desk, if painted 
'with little squares, would do. 

14491. Well, strictly speaking, kindergarten might 
■be taught al fresco without any reference to a special 
room ? — Certainly. I think we want to get analogous 
.exercises for the upper classes suitable to the strength 
and age of the children. 

14492. You expressed your opinion that agriculture 
as taught from, books without any instruction in the 
practice of.it was of use? — Certainly, if the pupils are 
already acquainted with the subject matter, because it 
gives them the scientific aspect of the question. 

14493. In your district here you have got special 
agricultural schools — Mullinaliorna, Cloumore, Wood- 
stock, and Inistiogue? — Yes, one school garden; 
there are three model farms. 

14494. Besides Inistiogue there is Woodstock? — 
Inistiogue is the name of the -school and the village, 
Woodstock is the name of the demesne. 

14495. Is it not called the Woodstock agricultural 
school ? — That is a different one ; that is a model farm, 
The model farms are Woodstock; one in Bing, 

- Mullinahown ; and Clomnore. 

14496. Are there ordinary literary schools in con- 
nection with these schools? — There are. 

14497. Is it found that the instruction in agricul- 
ture interferes with the literary work of the pupils? 
— It does not; the schools are, I don’t think, either 
better or worse than they would be without them. 

14498. In the three other schools, where there are 
only school gardens, is the literary work at all inter- 
fered with ? — It is not. 

14499. You mentioned that special teachers were 
sent from Kildarostreet, in cookery ; of course you 
understand that they wei-e sent by the National 
Board ? — I understand they were paid by the National 
Board, and result fees paid by the National Board. 

14500. They simply had been trained in connection 
with the institution in Kildare-street ? — Yes. 

14501. And the National Board select the places 
to which they may he sent ? — Yes, a scheme is pre- 
pared for a number of schools, and this teachor 
generally endeavours to have two or three, or half a 
dozen schools going on at onoe, and goes from one to 
another. At the Mooucoin convent they applied for 
a teacher the other (lay and could not get one 

14502'. The last subject I have to ask you about is 
that very interesting school at Ring, where the master 
is very highly qualified, teaches an ordinary National 
school and carried on instruction in handicraft or 
manual work, and also farms : you have inspected the 
school, have you? — Yes. 

14503. Did you find the literary work very efficient; 
is he a highly classed teacher? — Yes, I am not quite 
sure whether he is First of 2nd, or Second of 1st; he 
is pretty highly classed ; the school was very fairly on, 
considering it is a very remote school and in an isolated 
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pepinsula, and the children, I suppose, don’t attend 
very regularly. 

14501. Might I ask how he contrives within the 
school day to give instruction in literary work, farm- 
ing work, and manual work 1 — He has an assistant 
teacher. 

14505. Has he extended the ordinary school hours 1 
— Not much ; they can be at the farm work for three 
hours on Saturday now ; I think he has the handicraft 
in the morning before school hours. 

14506. And has he conveyed to yon that the 
children take great interest in these extra branches ? 
— He has stated distinctly there was no subject they 
were so eager for or took such delight in. 

14507. Captain Shaw. — Do you find there is any 
difference in the literary efficiency of the girls and 
boys, age for age ?— Well, abstractly no, but if you 
take particular cases there are. 

14508. I mean as a general rule?— I don’t like to 
say there is. 

14509. Don’t the girls have six hours in the week 
sewing, while the hoys have no corresponding occu- 
pation 'f — No, they have only five hours ; of course if 
you take the boys and girls in the same school, the 
boys have agriculture while the girls have needle- 
work, and the hoys have a very difficult programme 
in arithmetic, and often learn geometry and algebra, 
so the work is about equal. 

14510. Do you consider an hour a day too much 
for needlework for girls 1 — I think it is too much for 
the second class who have only to learn hemming and 
knitting ; I think half an hour would be enough for 
second and third class. 

14511. Chairman. — They are quite small girls 1 — 
Eight years of age. 

14512. Captain Shaw. — Is there any difficulty in 
providing needlework for so many' hours? — Prac- 
tically now there is not, material has become so 
cheap, and the Board have such supplies on their 
lists, and they can get materials in shops, so that I 
think there is not now such difficulty in ordinary 
needlework as there used to be. At some seasons of 
the year you might find materials scarce, but now 
they work up materials so, they can work on a scrap 
of cloth the size of a sheet of paper, crowding up a 
lot of lines with stitches on it. 

14513. Could they nob get it inta a smaller time ? 
— When they sit down and give out the work, it is a 
tedious business ; I think for the upper classes an 
hour in the day is not too much, considering the time 
lost in giving it out, I think an hour in the day 
would do very well. 

14514. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — When yon said that 
needlework had been given up by many of the schools, 
I suppose you meant the two hours ? — I did not say 
that needlework was given up, surely ; I meant the 
industrial scheme of needlework for sixth class, the 
second hour, not the first. 

14515. Is it kept up for one hour ?— Must be. 

14516. As regards book teaching of agriculture I 
quite agree with you thoc it is most useful for boys 
that are drawn from the farming classes? — Yes, and 
those who know what they are talking about. 

14517. As to cookery, would you think it a great 
advantage if that was extended much more widely ? 
— I would indeed think it a very great advantage ; 
I think it is very badly done, and I think it would 
be very useful to have it well done ; it would make 
workmen and labourers avoid the public-houses a 
good deal ; I would like to see good cookery of plain 
food extended very much. 

14518. And if the Board were to do more in that 
direction you think it would be of great advantage ? 
I do indeed, and I think it could be done in the 
ordinary schools in a simple way. I had an idea that 
without much expense a teacher might cook a simple 
plain dish, say for herself, on the ordinary school fire, 


the girls could take notes when she gave the instruc- 
tion, and the next day she could ask one of these to 
cook the same from the notes, the others observing 
and correcting, so that it does not require any very 
elaborate machinery. 

14519 Is there instruction given in laundrying 
in any of the schools under you ? — I have not como 
across that at all. 

14520. Do you think that important? — It would 
of course, but somehow or other I don’t thiuk it is as 
important generally as the cooking. There are laun- 
dries for doing up clothes here, and in nearly all the 
towns. 

14521. Tn the towns, but not in the country ? — In 
the country places they do washing very well, they 
have the hedges for airing ; but cooking is universal, it 
has to be done everywhere. 

14522. In regard to the proposal for lessening the 
time for grammar and geography, do you agree with 
that ? — In second and third classes I would leave it 
optional, and do it a good deal by well written lessons 
in ordinary reading books, which should be prepared 
by first class teachers, and would be better than the 
instructions given by third-class teachers. In the 
senior classes I would not give up grammar 
and geography ; it would injure schools if the fifth 
aud sixth who remained to complete their education 
did not get grammar and geography, for schools would 
be starting up to supply those things, and they 
would injure the National Schools. 

14523. Mr. Bedington. — With reference to the 
teaching of cookery in small rural schools, how would 
the teachers get the materials, would there not be 
greatdifliculty ? — Not in the way I speak of, the teacher 
would always have to cook for herself, if it was only in 
the way of boiling or poaching eggs, if it were only a 
herring, the simplest dish. The cookery they did at 
the Ursuline Convent and the Model School, they did 
very nicely without burning it or blackening it. 

14524. How would you get the ordinary teachers 
taught cookery? — They could easily learn that, teachers 
could go around to give lectures in the towns, cr hold 
classes on Saturdays, and the country teachers could 
come in to them ; for instance, here and in Dungarvan 
and New Boss, the teachers within a circle could 
come in. 

14525. You look forward to the ordinary school 
teacher as the permanent teacher of cookery ? — Oh, 
yes. 

14526. Yon look on the present instructors we 
send round as temporary? — Yes, introductory. 

14527. As regards kindergarten, do I understand 
you to say that kindergarten could be well taught in 
all schools, even where there is only one room ? — I 
thiuk so. 

14528. Is it merely the regulations that prevent 
it being taught? — The teachers would need to be 
able to teach it. 

14529. At present they are not paid the results fee 
unless there is an organized infants’ department ; if 
that rule was abolished, would it be well taught ? — It 
might not be quite so accurately taught, as where 
there was a separate room, but it would be taught to 
a considerable extent. 

14530. It would not interfere with the work of 
their classes ? — I don't think it would, that is where 
you had a second teacher, or a good monitress. Of 
course if you had a second teacher it would not in- 
terfere at all ; if you had a good monitress in third 
or fourth year, if trained in a school where it had 
been taught, she would know a good deni about it, 
and in a couple of years would be able to take the 
teacher’s place. 

14531. I think you had something to say about 
the certificates for kindergarten teaching ?— Yes, I 
think that every teacher should know the principles 
of kindergarten, that is, the real principles that under- 
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lie it, "which are the development of the faculties and 
members by exercise, and making use of the child’s 
natural curiosity, and the inquiries it will make to 
obtain knowledge — those are the real points. 

14532. Mr. Molloy. — And male teachers as well 
as female teachers ? — Yes, every teacher should, I 
hold, because at present the fact of teaching is the 
main point ; whereas the fact of development should ' 
be the main point. 

14533. Mr. Redington. — How would you provide ' 
for the instruction of teachers who don’t know how 
to teach kindergarten ? — The training colleges now will 
enable all who pass through them to learn it, and those 
who have already passed through could come into the 
convent schools on Saturdays, and there could gener- 
ally be a teacher found there who would teach the 
teachers, at least I mean in this part of the country ; 
in other parts of the country you will generally find 
some good teacher of a large school. ' 

14534. Then as regards drawing, how would you 
extend the knowledge of drawing among the teachers 1 
— Somewhat similarly, the training colleges, of course, 
will teach the new teachers, and here, in Waterford, 
there is an art school where the teachers could come 
in on Saturdays. 

14535. Would they come in? — I think they would. ' 
I may say, however, that drawing is" not taught to 
the extent to which it ought to be ; there are fourteen 
teachers here who have certificates who don’t teach 
dr-awing. 

14536. Would you make them teach drawing or 
forfeit their certificate? — I think it would be well, 
hut the difficulty is that it is not commenced early 
enough. It is commenced in 3rd class ; if it was 
commenced in 1st class, teachers would take it up. 

14537. Chairman. — Who decides whether drawing 
is to he taught ; the teacher or the manager? — Well, 
theoretically, the manager, but practically it is the 
teacher. Unless the manager is very resolute and 
energetic, and makes it a sine qua non, which he 
seldom does, the teacher generally succeeds in teach- 
ing it, or not, as he pleases. 

14538. Teaching what lie likes? — Not’ what he 
likes — the rules of the Board are there. 

14539. Yes, hut I mean of the optional subjects? 
— He generally can ; but if a manager applies for a 
teacher who can teach drawing, and takes him on that 
understanding, and makes it a condition that he 
should teach it ; then, of course, he should do so. 

14540. Mr. Redington. — Would it be equally 
feasible to get the teachers to learn tho principles of 
science? — I think they should learn the principles of 
science in training colleges. 

14541. I am talking of teachers who are already in 
charge of schools? — If they came into the Train- 
ing College here on Saturdays — I don’t know whether 
they could find time for them or not — or possibly in 
the vacation they might bring them in ; of course ' 
about Belfast there would be no difficulty at all. 

14542. If it were determined to make the teaching 
of elementary science and drawing compulsory in all 
schools, and a certain number of years were laid down 
as the limit within which it should be introduced, do 
you think there would be any great difficulty in the 
way of teachers learning how to teach these subjects? 
— I am sure there would not ; teachers know a lot of 
geometry and could learn geometrical drawing very 
easily, and elementary mechanics, I am sure they would 
soon pick it up. 

14543. They would require some help, I suppose 1 
from books? — They would require, in teaching it, of 
course, little manuals. I should say, with regard to 
agriculture, I think experiments in chemistry should 
be taught to sixth class boys, such as are in “ Johnson’s 
Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry,” and “Hodge’s 
Principles of Agricultural Chemistry.” 


14544. I believe there are many boots that treat 
of elementary physics ? — There are plenty, some very- 
nice little books ; and for wood construction there is a 
very nice little book by George St. J ohn,* showing the 
different sort of joints. Then there is a very nice 
little book on “ Practical Physics,” by Reaper {George 
Gill & Sons, London), and on “Physical Measure- 
ments and Experimental Mechanics,” by Weedoa 
{George Gill Sons, London ), and if you take the 
syllabus of the Science and Art Department, there are 
three branches there, the experiments very fully gone 
into, and very nice experiments; there is one on 
Alternative Chemistry, andono on Physiography, and 
one on Agriculture; those are very good experi- 
ments. 

14545. Supposing the teacher was able to teach, 
and it was made compulsory, would there be any 
such great expense in getting apparatus to teach 
chemistry and sciences ? — There would be some, but 
not great. 

14546. That would be no serious obstacle?— I 
don’t think it should be. 

14547. Supposing any new subjects were made com- 
pulsory, and you were asked what subjects you would 
exclude from the present compulsory curriculum, what 
answer would you give ?— I would modify the present 
programme a great deal, I would omit oral spelling 
altogether, I would teach spelling by writing, as it 
is always used ; no one has to spell orally that I 
know ; writing is the counterpart of reading ; I 
would teach writing and spelling altogether by 
transcription, and examine it in the same way. 

14548. Chauiman. — You give spelling a3 a thing 
you would exclude in favour of manual work. Spel- 
ling is taught, of course, at the very beginning of the 
education of a child ; some of these tilings that are 
proposed to be taken in would be taught at the end? — 
The point is that time would be saved by economising 
the energies of the child and of his teacher in these 
junior classes, and they would have more time to spare 
for the upper classes ; the teacher would have move 
time to spare, and the pupil also. 

14550. Then is there any other modification you 
would make? — Well, there is a loss of time in writ- 
ing, the first class learn to write on slates, the second 
class write on paper, going back to hooks. I would 
have the second class write with lead pencil, and 
I would introduce the pen in the third class. The 
first class can often write well on slates, but when 
they go to tho second class they ai-e put back to make 
strokes with pen and ink, and go back to hooks 
and letters, and learn wi-iting de novo. 

14551. Chairman. — Do they spend much time over 
that? — Yes. 

14552. What is to prevent a child, after a day or 
two, taking up his writing at the point at which he 
left ofl on the slate? — A great deal, the using of 
the pen, which is quite different has to be learned. 
Then grammar or geography might he optional in 
third and fourth classes, and might be taught by lessons 
in the reading books. I would have those lessons from 
the second up in the reading books : and in the geo- 
graphy in the other classes. I would have fewer facts 
and figures. In fact geographies now are bristling 
with facts and figures, most repulsive books they 
are. 

14553. Mr. Redington. — Is it your opinion that 
too many optional subjects are taken up at present ? 
I mean to say that instead of those optional subjects 
that are now taken up some practical branches could 
be taught — for instance, I see in one time-table pro- 
vision for five optional subjects. 

14554. Do you approve of that? — Well, this' 
teacher manages to do the work well, and the time- 
table is 9.30 to 3, and I have another timetable for 
six optional subjects, from 10 to 3 in an excellent 
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school ; one of your new subjects could take the place 
of those. 

14555, Tell us the names of the six optional sub- 
jects 1— Book-keeping, singing, drawing, geometry, 
algebra, and botany, and well taught, too. 

14556. Is that geometry and mensuration? — 
Yes. . 

14557. I think you have an opinion that mensura- 
tion ought to be separated from geometry? — Cer- 
tainly; and the rules of mensuration can be ex- 
plained without geometry ; there is a nice book on 
the Board’s list — “Clairaux’ Elements of Geometry” ' 
— which explains the thing very nicely to boys. 

14558. That teacher whose time-table you are quot- 
ing has taken up some of the subjects we are discus- 
sing ? — Yes. 

14559. Could any time be gained on Saturdays? — 
Yes, I think so. I don’t see Why 10 to 12 could not 
be taken on Saturdays, it used to be. 

14560. Would it count as a school-day? — Yes, it 
used to be, it has been dropped out of late years. 

14561. They can now have the agricultural in- 
struction on Saturday? — Yes, they have that in Wood- 
stock. 

14562. I suppose you would make the Saturday 
instruction optional ? — I think there would be 
no great hardship in making 10 to 12 compulsory ; 
of course the subjects taught would be paid for also. 
As a matter of fact, the hours are practically ex- 
tended now in some of the places, at least for some 
months before the results examination they are kept 
in late in many places. 


14563. Longer than from 10 to 3 ? — Oh, yes, the . tVaterford. 
hours in this part of the country are very often to septT^iW. 
3.30, and in some places in summer to 4.30. ' — - 

14564. Do you think school farms, as opposed to skefltaeftm 
school gardens, are to he encouraged? — No, I don’t v s 
think so at all ; the school-master cannot teach the 
farmer his business, and school-masters who have 
farms admit that this is so ; they can teach the 
theory of the subject, the reasons for it. and the 
scientific aspects, but they cannot go in and work a 
farm, it would require too much of the time of the 
teacher to work a farm as a farmer would. 

14565. But you are in favour of school gardens ?— 

Certainly. 

14566. What is the smallest size of a school gar- 
den that you would recommend? — I think half a 
rood might he made a garden. 

14567. Mr. Molloy. — Have yon worked out 
any scheme by which the kindergarten could be 
carried on to the higher classes? — I have thought 
over it a little ; I have a graduated scheme here, but 
probably it would not stand examination. 

14568. Perhaps you would hand it into the Secre- 
tary. ( Schema handed in). Apropos of your state- 
ment that you would abandon oral spelling, would 
you extend that statement- to the junior students? — 

Not bo the infants who cannot write. 

14569. Mr. Redingtcn. — D o you think in small 
schools there ought to be fewer classes ? — Certainly, I 
do ; where a man has only forty pupils and ten classes 
it is very difficult. They should be grouped decidedly ; 
they have a grouping system in England. 


Mr. George R. Ennis, m.a., t.c.d., Head Master, Diocesan School, Waterford, examined. 


14570. Chairman.— You are the Head Master of 
the Diocesan School, Waterford ? — Yes, my lord. 

14571. Will you give us your views upon the sub- 
ject of woodwork, metal work, bookbinding, and hor- 
ticulture, and in rural districts of agriculture and 
lacemaking ? — I just wish to confine my remarks to • 
agriculture, horticulture, and woodwork. I think it 
very desirable that some means should be adopted of 
introducing a practical method of woodwork amongst 
all boys who are attending National Schools, and in 
general of fourteen or thirteen years of age, or say 
twelve. I have frequently, myself, heard parent? 
complain that their children ai - e not capable of doing 
the smallest piece of work about the house, and I 
think • if these subjects could be introduced into 
elementary schools it would be very desirable. 

14572. Taking thirteen as your minimum age, what 
class in the National School would that correspond 
with ? — I am not quite sure ; I am not in touch with 
National School working. 

14573. In England they don’t begiu manual work 
until the 5th standard ? — I know a little more of the 
English than of the Irish ; but I think twelve years 
of age would be the most suitable time and age lor 
handicraft. 

14574. Mr. Moi.loy. — That corresponds to our 
fifth standard? — It would be move or less a loss ot 
time to take boys below twelve, and give them tools 
to work with at anything in woodwork or ironwork. 

14575. What do you say with regard to horticul- 
ture ? — I am greatly interested in horticulture, I would 
like to see attached to each school a small plot of ground 
for the purpose of the production of flowers and vege- 
tables, particularly for vegetables, you meet so many 
boys even in country districts who are utterly 
unacquainted with the simplest vegetables and their 
mode of production. For instance, lettuce, it is 
almost unknown in some parts of the country, and 
- • • ■ Well, if we had competent 


there should be what might be called continuation 
agricultural schools in the districts, to which children 
should go after leaving school ? — I think so, certainly, 
because pupils often leave school at fourteen or fifteen 
and to attend lectures after they leave school is a 
matter very easily accomplished, and the teachers, 
themselves could come a distance of three or four- 
miles to attend weekly or fortnightly lectures on these, 
subjects. 

14577. But I think his suggestion was that they 
should come in not to attend lectures at intervals, but - 
that • they should go to the agricultural school to 
attend lectures every day for a year 1 — That would be 
desirable,- if it were at all feasible. 

1 457s. Of course, that is a matter of money ? — Yes, 
and a question whether the ordinary farmer in Ireland 
could afford to send a boy of fifteen years of age to 
an agricultural school, and spare him from the 
labour of the farm. Beyond the attendance at ■ 
lectures I don’t think anything could be done. In 
large centres of course agricultural schools could be 
founded and carried on as such, with i esident pupils, 
such as there are ' many of on the continent, with a 
large number of students attending them. 

14579. Have you visited any of the continental 
agricultural schools ? — It is some years since I saw 
some of the working of those schools, but it was 
limited to Switzerland, and was not so much agricul- 
tural as wood- work and carving and a little metal 
work, and T was struck with the interest taken by 
the pupils in those schools. The work they turned 
out was in some cases extraordinary, they seemed to 
have an interest in the work which you don't see 
developed in Irish rural districts at all, not the same 
interest, the same enthusiasm. 

14580. Do you wish to say anything on the subject 
of book-binding and lace-making? — Well, I have seen 
some lace-making in England in rural parts of Devon- 
shire, and I was told that it was exceedingly profitable, 
but it was mostly done as a home industry, not done 


other things of that kind. 

teachers, itinerant teachers in country districts to give - , - - 

say two lecturers in a month on those things it would at school, one learned from another and so on. And 
be extremely useful. " considering the simplicity of it, .as far as I could aee, 

14576 Have you ever turned your attention to if it were introduced as a subject for school work in 
what was jra«kphbfi«aW»i l 
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14581. Rev. Dr. Evans — How long are you in 
the Diocesan School 1 — A little over seven years, of 
coarse it is a middle class school. 

14582. Have you any of this industrial work in 
connection with that school! — Well, I have not, as 
part of the school curriculum, but I, myself, personally 
am so interested in wood-work that I have a few of 
my pupils who come over to the school-room to me after 
hours of their own free will, but by the wish of their 
parents, to do a little work with me, whilst I am 
working, but further than that it is no part of the 
school routine. 

14583. So far as you know, is there any of this 
manual work in connection with any school of the 
same class as the school you have charge ofl — Yes ; 
there is the Newtown School in Waterford, managed 
by the Society of Friends, and there they have gone 
to very great expense in providing apparatus for 
handicraft manual work, and the boys there do a 
great deal. I have seen some of it ; it is very good ; 
they spend a good deal of then- recreation hours 
at it. 

14584. Who gives themnnual instruction there — is 
it the regular teacher or a special teacher - 1 — I believe 
they have skilled men visiting there from the town. 

14585. Chairman. — What they call artizans? — 
Yes; they do woodwork, and basket-making, and 
ironwork, and turning, and carving; and I believe 
that the teachers attend there from the town; the 
masters do some, but I don’t think they do all. 

14586. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Does the programme of 
your school run pretty much on all fours with the 
National School programme ? — No, it does not ; the 
work of the school is partly Intermediate and partly 
University work. 

14587. I suppose you send pupils to the Inter- 
mediate examinations! — I send pupils in every year, 
but not very many, sometimes as few as five, some- 


14600. But as regards the subject itself, yon prefer 
lace-making rather than any other subject 1 — I think 


14601. Have you any special reason for that? — 
No. I think what Dr. Skelhngton said about cookery 
was very desirable, but that is so prominent I did not 
mention that. 

14602. You would not confine it to lace-making? — 
No. 

14603. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — You have been in 
Switzerland ! — I have, on a visit of six or seven weeks, 
duving which time I tried to sec what I could of the 
eduoational system. 

14604. What kind of woodwork did you see there? 
Chiefly carving of figures and of animals for the 
English markets and for tourists. 

14605. Was this taught in tiie public schools? — It 
was, and also more advanced woodwork for the 
advanced pupils. 

14606. Did you see any metalwork ?: — No, not 
much metal work. I visited a woodwork school at 
Berne, and the system there was very good ; they 
had different rooms for different grades of proficiency 
in the woodwork, and a large stuff of teachers, and 
the work turned out was very good indeed ; between 
sale of the work and the pupils' fees, which were very 
small, it made nearly a third of the whole expense. 

14607. Is it your opinion that it would lie expedient 
to introduce something of that soi't in connection with 
our National system ? — I think so, in largely popu- 
lated districts ; it would not he practicable ip districts 
where the population is not large, but in the imme- 
diate vicinity of our large cities, and in the cities 
themselves, it would he highly desirable to found such 
schools as these. 

14608. Aa far ns you know is the teaching in wood 
by the Society of Friends popular with the pupils ? — 
It is very popular with the pupils, and I am well 


times about 10; it, is. not popular in the Diocesan aware that many of the pupils spend their whole 
•' School. recreation time in the workshops. 

14588. Does your work differ much from the 14609. Chairman. How many pupils are there 
course in Bishop Foy's school ? — Bishop Foy's is more there ; I thipk there , are about thirty-five resident, 
elementary ; there ore no classics or French taught in sometimes I think forty. 


Bishop Foy’s school. 

14589. And they have no manual work there 1 — 
No ; not so far as I am acquainted with it. 

14590. Mr. Molloy. — Is not - your school rather a 
preparatory school for Trinity College? — It is. 

14591. It was started mainly with that view? — I 
think so, because the work done there has been 
•always move or less on University lines — matricula- 
tion for various Universities. 

14592. The school was formerly taught by Mr. 
Yalentine? — Yes, some years ago. 


14610. Is it a school where they board? — It was, 
formerly, altpgether for resident pupils, a boarding 
school, but I think within the last twelve months they 
have opened it to all comers. 

14611. Mr. Rbdington. — Do you know what kind 
of woodwork tfiey do in the Friends’ School here? — 
All kinds of fancy work ; they do boat building and 
make boxes. 

14612. Do they follow any of the systems in opera- 
tion in soroe of the large board schools in England! — 
No ; I think they allow each boy to go more or less 


14593. Have you Physical Science taught there? — according to hia, own taste, and the work is superin- 
No, not exactly Physical Science ; we take up Natural tended. 


Philosophy. 

14594. Is that taught theoretically. Have you 
any laboratory of any kind 1 — I have, if necessary ; 
but I don’t make the practical part continuous. 


14613. They have not a graduated system of lessons? 
— No. 

14614. Chairman — This is not a primary school 
at all, but a secondary school? — It is a secondary 


14595. Mechanics, of course, would form part of school. If a boy wishes to take up a certain article of 


the instruction ? — Elementary mechanics. 

14596. Not merely from books ? — We teach 
mechanics altogether from books. 

14597. I see you recommend that in rural National 
schools agriculture and lace-making should be taught 


woodwork or ironwork he has permission. 

14615. Mr. Rbdington. — Are you acquainted with 
the systems in operation in Liverpool or Birming- 
ham ? — I am not. 

14616. You cannot compare them, therefore, with 


— how do you introduce lace-making? — At the pre- the Swiss system? — No. 
sent time lace-making is altogether confined to the 14617. Chairsian. — Perhaps you are not aware 
convents of the country, where they do excellent that there is a difference between what they do in 

work There could be a union of the two by the Liverpool and Birmingham, in woodwork ; in Binning- 

attendance at lectures by nuns in the district, if that ham they don’t complete any article, they moke joints, 

were possible and at all feasible, because they seem but not a whole box, but in Liverpool that is not so ? 

to have a monopoly of the lace teaching. ' —I think the work ought to be limited to that. 

14598. That pupils of rural schools would attend 14618. Mr. Rbdington. — What makes the Swiss 
instructions in convents? — Yes; let the nuns teach take such an interest in this woodwork? — I think 
the subject. they find it profitable, because they can dispose of al? 

14599. Had you any special object in selecting their work there at remunerative prices, 
lace-making, which requires skilful manipulation? — To. 14619. Mr. Molloy. — And the facility forgetting 

a certain extent, I would be opposed to the system of material 'I — And the facility for getting material, 
itinerant teaching, if a permanent teacher for a district 14620- Chairman. — Therefore it is learned more 
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•you may say it is for trade purposes, because the 
pupils at school get a taste for a particular brunch of 
handicraft, then there is no difficulty on the part of 
the parent in putting his boy to a trade, because he 
knows what he has a taste for, and will succeed at 
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Here you put a boy to lie a carpenter, and probably 
after twelve months he gives it up, and goes to some- 
thing else, as he has not a taste for it, and at the 
present time large sums of money are thrown away in 
apprentice fees. 


Mr. Edward Landers., 

14621 . Chairman. — You are teacher of the Co’ol- 
nasuiere National School in the county Waterford 1 — 
I am. 

14622. Is that a rural school? — A rural school. 

14623. What number of pupils have you? — Well, 
106 on the rolls at present. 

14624. Boys and girls? — Boys only. 

14625. You have an assistant? — No. 

14626. Mr. Redington. — What is the average 
attendance at your school?— Year in and year out, it 
would he perhaps fifty -four or fifty-five ; for this year 
it is fifty-six, but some quarters I will have seventy or 
eighty for two successive quarters, and then for two 
quarters it is down. I managed to keep an assistant 
only for two years, and that is all. 

14627. Mr. Molloy. — Why don’t you apply for an 
assistant when you get two consecutive quarters with 
the required numbers ? — -I don’t think I could manage 
that, if I had the average on alternate quarters I 
could retain the services of an assistant. 

14628. Chairman. — You have given some atten- 
tion to .the question of manual instruction in rural 
National schools ; do you confine what you say to 
rural National schools? — My experience is rural, but 
I would, have no objection to give my opinion with 
regard to schools in large centres. 

14629. Have you derived your views from reading 
principally ; or have yon seen any manual work ? — I 
worked at a trade., served my time to. the 1 business : I 
am a bit of au amateur carpenter, and have a portable 
forge and. turning lathe of my own. I used to do 
more at it in my earlier days than now. I was in the 
training college in 1883, aud it was. foreshadowed, 
intimated by one of the professors that probably this 
thing would be introduced in the near future. I tried 
it after coming home and it was only a partial success. 
I was a bit enthusiastic then, more than I am at 
present. I made a little gallery, and afterwards a 
convertible gallery ; it lifts up when I want to use it 
as on ordinary bench, and drops down when I want 
to use it as a gallery. I did a little school work that 
way and tried the young chaps at it, and perhaps it 
was one out of ten I got to care, for it. I had to do 
the work in play hour or after school. 

14630. How long did you persevere trying to teach 
it? — I don’t think it continued for a year, perhaps six 
mouths ; not continuous. I got ordinary paling round 
the school plots, got them to help me making it, and 
then I gave it up. I had my own opinion. Perhaps 
these boy3 work six hours at present, I have not six 
per cent, of my pupils children of artizans or 
labourers ; they are the children of exceedingly small 
farmers, and have to work at home. 

14631. You mean besides doing, literary work at 
school they have to work at home ? — Yes. Children 
of say ten, often work six hours a day at home. 

14632. Mr. Redington. — By work, do you mean 
driving cattle ? — That is, for some ; but according to 
the season, they weed potatoes, mangolds, and turnips, 
and attend to crops, and do carting, and follow 
donkeys or perhaps jennets, and do the ordinary farm 
work ; there is practically no paid labour in my 
district. 

14633. Chairman. — Is that, do you think, common 
in the South of Ireland ? — Not to the same extent as 
in my particular district, but it is pretty general. 

14631. Apart from that special reason, what would 
•be your views on manual work ? — The ordinary school 
programme at present is top heavy: I' could not 
make room for it at present, even if I could teach 
it successfully, and if the. children took to it kindly, 
I could' not possibly make room for it, on account of 


School, Dungarvan, examined, 
the conditions of life in the locality that supplies the 
school. If I want to add somothing, the children tell 
me “I must go home, 1 have to see after the sheep,” 
or something. 

14635. We will take a suppositious case ; suppose 
you were in a part of Ireland where that was not the 
case, where the children were not expected by their 
parents to do ordinary farm in addition to school 
work, and supposing that Parliament had provided 
funds for finding appliances ftnd-gi ving suitable rewards 
to the teachers for teaching manual work, lilco they 
would for any other extra subject, would that modify 
your views ?— Sjieukiug generally, I would be an 
advocate for manual training in large centres of popu- 
lation, but not certainly for rural National schools, even 
if you have a qualified teacher, and within my ac- 
quaintance I could not perhaps pick out three even 
who arc doing it : in my opinion I think the children 
could be at more useful work. 

14636. Are there any teachers doing it? — Yes,, 
there is the one Dr. Skeffington alluded to. He lives 
on one side of Dungarvan bay and I live at the 
opposite side. I may mention, too, that in 1883 it was 
first introduced in the Mnrlborough-straet training 
college, and perhaps I should state that Mr. Rawlins, 
who was connected with the Board of Works, teaching 
there, told me he had more trouble to get me to 
unlearn a bad system of holding tools than he had 
with those who had never handled one. 

14637. Had you learned to handle tools by prac- 
tising a trade 1 — I learned the silk business : it was in 
•Patterson, New Jersey, U.S. I may say - I earned 
more there than I could under the National Board. 
I made 52s. 6tf. a week at it, when I was only seven- 
teen years of age. 

14638. Mr. Redington. — Why did you leave it? — 
My health broke. down. 

1 4639. Chairman. — You put down as one reason 
why it is not taught 11 the inability of the majority of 
teachers toimpart such manual instruction as would be 
likely to prove useful ?” — Out of 106 men in 1883 
in the class, I believe there were only about four that 
came away with any useful knowledge of it 

14640. Was that because they were incapable of 
learning? — I don’t think the taste existed. I don’t 
mean to say it wus through want of ability. 

14641. You think that another reason is that the 
destination of pupils in rural schools is mainly agri- 
cultural and not very often mechanical? — Yes. 

■ 14642. That would be a good reason where it was 
a question of teaching- a trade ; do you think that 
would be an advantage to a boy in a rural district who 
was only going to agricultural work, that he should 
know how to mend a window or a door ? — There 'is no 
farm on which there is not plenty of occupation for a 
skilled agriculturist, and t think he would be better 
employed at effecting these improvements and working 
the business he was brought up at and paying an or- 
dinary carpenter l'or mending work : he can get him 
for 2s. a clay. 

14643. You think it would he better to pay the 2s. 
a day to the carpenter than to do the work himself ? 
Yes, in a place where there is plenty of work to be 
done in fencing and draining, at least in my locality. 

14644. Do the farmers in your locality wo-k from 
morning to night, or take things easily? — They are, 
perhaps, the most industrious class of fanners in Ire- 
land, as I had occasion to mention to their landlord 
•not many years ago, they work perhaps sixteen hours 
a day in certain seasons, and from light to dark on 
short days. 

44645. You have some remarks: to make on the 
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subject of agriculture witli regard to the method of 
inspection 1 — My own personal experience is that I 
think the cause for the general break down, as is 
sometimes supposed, in the teaching of agriculture in 
National Schools is not attributable to the teaching of 
it. I reason like this, I have had an opportunity like 
every country-reared young man of observing agri- 
cultural operations since 1 was able to discern what 
they were doing at every season of the year ; I had a 
fairly good taste for it, I went up to tilasnevin, and 
served my time there and acquired a certain know- 
ledge of it. I farmed three acres of land myself for 
nineteen years, gardening ; I grew the different kinds 
. of vegetables, although not . in connection . with the 
Board — celery, parsnips, onions, rhubarb, parsley, and 
.so on, and followed the usual course of cropping the 
soil, and still, with all that acquired knowledge, an 
inspector comes round and examines my school and 
gives me 10 per cent, of passes in agriculture, next 
year he cpmes round and gives me 80. 

14646. Mr. Molloy. — The same inspector ? — Yes. 
Well, I say there must be something wrong. I often 
put the question to myself, can it be possible that I 
-am entirely at fault or those children ? 

. 14647. Not with 80 per cent, higher? — It is a 
, difference of 70 per cent. I never can work out the 

,problem what does it arise from. The question arose 
a while ago that I would not be a teacher if I could 
.be a farmer. I have a decided taste, I think, myself 
— if I know myself — for farming, -yet I am a teacher 
. of my present school for the last nineteen years. 

14648. Mr. Redington. — What is your explanation 
• of the difference between the verdicts of the Inspector 
. on those two occasions ?^-It is a very human and 
natural one that I was not entirely at fault. 

14649. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Y ou were trained in 
. 1882 1 — In 1882 and 1883. 

14650. That is one year’s training: you were a 
. teacher before and you cau only speak from the ex- 
perience of one year’s training, of what is done in the 
manual instruction in Marlborough-street ? — That is 
all. 

14651. Were the other men of 1S82 in for one or 
two year’s training 1 — One ; there was no such thing 
as two years’ training at the time except in the case 
of what they called a special class, twelve selected 
teachers. 

14652. You are forming. your opinion of the work 
done there from the experience of oue year’s training? 
— But I had a lot of experience in handiwork — 
manual work — before ever I went there. 

14653. The question is not as to your own attain- 
ments at all, but as to what your experience would 
.lead yon to believe they can do in.the way of training 
people in this manual work in Marlborough-street. 
Would young men there. for two years not he 
able to acquire some information and some capacity? 
— Unless in the case of young men having a very 
decided taste for it I don’t think so; it is only an 
hour a week in the first 'place. 

14654. Don’t you think two years’ training would 
equip them better than one?— Anotheryenr’s extension 
of time, with more than half the number that were 
there in my time, would not make the slightest 
difference to them, or three, considering their want of, 
interest in the subject. 

14655. Do the reports on your school show satis- 
factory results in the other subjects ? — Yes, sir : in 
drawing, for instance. I teach drawing, and I can tell 
within one per cent, the number of passes I will get ; I 
won’t vary two per cent, from the Inspector. I 
won’t vary two-and-a-half to five per cent, in any 
of the other subjects. 

14656. Chaiuman. — E xcept agriculture? — Except 
agriculture. 

14657. What test does the Inspector apply in his 
examination of agriculture ? — It is a thing I don’t 
. care, to enter much upon ; 1 thinK, at the same time, 
the questions are rather, scientific ; they would -imply 
a knowledge of elementary science, elementary 
. chemistry, such as explaining how the lactometer, in 


. conjunction with the hydrometer, would enable a 
farmer to judge of the quality of his milk. I think 
the application of the hydrometer to the testing 0 f 
anything implies a knowledge of elementary Bcienoe. 

14658. Rev. Dr. Evans.— Do you think it i 3 
possible generally to tench all the subjects that yon 
teach? — I teach the ordinary subjects with a few 
extras— drawing, algebra, and geometry. 

14659. Does the teaching of agriculture which yon 
give, interfere with the proficiency of your pupils in 
other subjects? — It interferes to this extent that, having 
the uncertainty on my mind of how these pupils will 
acquit themselves from the uncertainty of the exa- 
mination, I have to coax them in half an hour extra 
in the morning, and actually add to the time for 
giving instruction in the morning in the time table, 
add 50 per cent, for certain parts of the year ; it inter- 
feres to that extent. 

14660. Mr. Molloy. — What is the time that you 
devote, according to your time table, to agriculture? 
An hour on three days of the week, but it was three- 
• quarters of an hour formerly. 

14661. Do you ever bring your boys out to your 
three-acre farm ? — Yery frequently. 

14662. Why would you not connect that with 
the Board? — The question arose last year, but tbe 
patron of the school, Sir Richard Musgrave, was 
away travelling in America or British Columbia, and 
the agent did. not wish to move. 

14663. Kindly mention the post town of your 
school ? — Dungarvan, four miles to the north. 

14664. You have 106 on your rolls, but only fifty- 
four in attendance? — I wou't be certain to one or 
two, fifty-four or fifty-five. I have not thirty in 
attendance at present. 

14665. Howdoyouaccountfor that low attendance? 
— From themiddleof August until the 1st of November 
every boy over ten yearn of age is employed at farm 
work ; a great many under ten will stay away because 
their grown brothers are not attending. I might 
have the senior half of the school closed. And from 
Patrick’s Day, when the spring work begins, to the 
middle of May, it is in like manner. I have a good 
attendance in May, June, July, and August. 

14666. Would you say maaual work was unsuit 
able for town schools? —Certainly not. 

14667. And in connection with the rural schools, 
do you think that some elementary science bearing on 
the processes of agriculture ought to be introduced ? — 
I think so. 

14668. You mentioned that the Board's present 
course is toprheavy. You would not advocate the 
propriety of having grammar and geography in 
second class 1 — No ; I would rather cut it off in third. 

14669. Is drawing to scale taught iu your school ? 
— I was taught it myself by an un certificated teacher 
but I do not teach it much, except to monitors and 
.boys who learn geometry. 

14670. Is mensuration taught as a special subject? 
— 1 did teach it when specially requested by a few 
parents, but I teach it in connection with geometry. 

14671. And the first thirty-two propositions of the 
first book?— Yes. 

14672. Captain Shaw. — D o T understand you to 
say that it would be an improvement to the teaching 
of agriculture if it was preceded by the teaching of 
elementary science ? — I do, decidedly ; elementary 
chemistry, and what you may call a general course of 
elementary science. 

14673. Do you think you would have room for 
that, as well as agriculture as now taught? — Not 
according to the present arrangement of the pro- 
gramme. 

14674. You think the present programme should 
be modified ? — To make room for more. In a great 
many rural schools you may have seventy in attend- 
ance in the first half of your result year, and in the 
second half you may have forty only. 

14675. Do you think it is necessary to cultivate 
the powers of observation of children .by any special 
instruction, which they don’t get now 7 — I think there 
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■would be nothin" that could be more desirable : that 
is one of the chief objects of education. 

14676. You tliink it is fully accomplished under 
the present system? — Not as fully as it might be. 

14677. In the instruction which you gave in handi- 
craft you tried apparently to get the boys at once to 
come and help you i n advanced work ? — Certainly not. 

14678. Did you show them how to use tools before 
you commenced to make palings? — Not very syste- 
matically ; I made experiments to satisfy myself could 
I manage to take it up as an extra subject, because it 
had been intimated by one of the Professors in the 
College that it was likely to be a subject in the near 
future. I went as far as to satisfy myself that I 
could take it up as a subject. 

14679. Do you think the reason of the failure may 
have been that you did not take it up systematically ? 
— I was not able to take it up systematically. 

14680. Mr. Kedinoton. — You say there would be 
no time for the introduction of manual work iuto the 
curriculum, it is already overloaded? — Not in the 
generality of rural schools. 

14681. Why could you not exclude some of the 
extras you teach and substitute manual work? — I could 
come at it in other ways if they attended regularly. 

14682. You at present teach drawing, algebra, and 
chemistry ? — Algebra and chemistry are taught out of 
ordinary school hours. 

14683. But whenever taught, you find it worth your 
while to teach algebra and chemistry out of school ? — 
I do not find it worth my while. 

14684. But you do it at any rate? — I do it in the 
case of monitors or prospective monitors — I say, “ I 
will begin and lay out a little foundation for him, not 
leave it to the last day,” but it does not pay me a 
penny a day. 

14685. Five shillings a pass for each of them? — 
And in the case of two or three that is 1 5*. a year. 

14686. You have, as it were, burdened your curri- 
culum, very likely quite properly, with three extra 
subjects, at the same time you are saying the 
curriculum would not stand the introduction of one 


extra subject ? — I don’t burden the ordinary school Waterford, 
day except by drawing alone; the ordinary four scpllkisn 
hours, l only put one extra into that. I teach the ‘ — 

others altogether outside school hours, and I would Mr- Edward 
not teach them only in order to keep up the supply of 
monitors in the school. 

14687. Tf instead of agriculture the sciences underly- 
ing agriculture were taught, that would not be any 
addition to the labour of the school ? — No ; I should 
desire it very much myself. 

14688. I only point that out as a possible solution 
of the difficulty you brought before us?— I take more 
or less a utilitarian view of it ; I say if you want to 
extend the programme you could do it more usefully 
in the case of country schools than with this wood- 
work or manual instruction, for children are using 
their hands for perhaps four hours before they come 
to sohool that day. 

14689. You keep them at algebra and geometry? — 

That is not. manual instruction. 

14690. Would they not rather have manual in- 
struction than algebra ? — I think not ; because they 
have perhaps had three or four hours’ work before they 
come to school in the morning. 

14691. — Chairman. — Manual work may be done 
without thinking what you are doing in an involun- 
tary way, or it may be done in carrying out some- 
thing you have thought out, like applying mensuration? 

— Yes, sir ; the body and ruind re-act on each other; 
if you have a fatigued aud worn out boy coming into 
school in the morning Ms mind will not be as active 
as that of the boy who has not gone through a certain 
amount of exhaustive work. 

14692. Don’t you think that a certain amount of 
physical work lather helps the mind? — Not where 
there is fatigue. 

14693. Capt. Shaw. — Do they work before they 
come to school? — Certainly. I have known boys 
when they went to their writing lesson to go off to 
deep— children up at four in the mornings — it is a 
grazing country, and there were sheep out on the 
mountain which they had to go after. 
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Rev. Brother Gogarty, Instructor in Woodwork, Christian Brothers’ School, Lismore, examined. 


14694. Chairman. — You are the instructor of 
woodwork in the Christian Brothers' School at 
Lismore? — Yes, the educational instructor ; of course, 
you see, we have an artizan. 

14695. Will you tell us what, in your view, is the 
object of manual iustiuction? — I think the object is 
to give the boys a course of training of the eye and 
of the hand, and through the means of that course 
to make them handy : I think that is one of the 
objects. The more especial object is through means 
of this training, to give them mental aud moral 
habits, such as habits of close observation, close at- 
tention, of reflection, comparison, judgment ; like- 
wise to cultivate the taste, and also to cultivate to 
some extent the constructive faculty. I think these 
are the chief objects ; these are those I aim at in the 
course. 

14696. Will you give us an account of the course 
followed in this school ? — The course consists of 
lessons and of models. The lessons begin with sawing, 
planing, and chiselling, and the remaining lessons are 
chiefly on different joints. Before being made they are 


all carefully drawn to scale ; then the models illus- 
trate the lessons, and 1 find they cause great interest 
in the lessons : they are also drawn. The whole course 
comprises over 50 exercises. Those exercises are 
brought gradually in from the first one mentioned to 
the last. 

14697. Do you draw a distinction between 
exercises qua exercises aud models ? — Yes, I consider 
an exercise the sini] lest, and then a lesson may 
contain several exercises, and the model is an appli- 
cation of the lesson. 

1 4698. t was one of the Commissioners who went 
to Sweden, and also to Copenhagen, and we observed 
a difference in the two systems. In Sweden they 
began at once with the models, and what wo call the 
exercises were only incidental to working out the 
models ; whereas in Copenhagen they began by giving 
them lessons in the use of tools, sawing simply as 
sa wing, and planing as planing, before they began 
the models. W.hat system do you carry out here ? — 
The system of beginning "with the lesson, and then, 
as the model is an application of the lesson, it should 
JtilL 
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•Lismore.. naturally follow; besides, the lesson is generally the 
Sept, so, 1897. most difficult exercise in the model, and when a boy 
g has studied the lesson — acquired a knowledge of. the 

Gogarty 0 6r lesson — lie can with very little difficulty construct 
• the model ; so 1 think the natural course is from the 

lesson to the model. 

14699. What distinction do you draw between 
manual instruction, technical instruction, and mere 
handiwork! — Manual instruction for a school, I think, 
should be, altogether, educational ; from the explana- 
tion I havegivenof the course Iconsiderit educatioual ; 
I think it is highly educational. Technical education 
should, I think, be instruction upon the different 
sciences or differentarts that underlie a trade, and might 
be necessary, so that an artizan should become an 
intelligent tradesman. And handiwork, I consider, is 
a course of work suitable, say, for labourers or farmers, 
who, in many cases, are little more than labourers ; 
such as work in rough carpentry, or in glazing, or 
painting, or concreting, or whitewashing, or dis- 
tempering, or work of that kind. I consider them all 
useful. There should be classes to meet all these 
wants, but the ordinary school can meet only the first 
of these; that is, give them a. course that is educa- 
tional, and that would fit them, not for any particular 
trade or particular profession, but that would fit them 
for any trade or profession, by making them intelli- 
gent generally, and also with general intelligence of the 
head, giving them a com niand over the use of the hands 
generally, but not any particular course of handicraft. 

14700. What are the conditions of admission to 
the manual class! — The principal condition is, that they 
should.have passed the 4th Standard, South Kensing- 
ton, drawing ; it is one of the conditions of connection 
with South Kensington in manual instruction, that 
there should be connection likewise in drawing. The 
place has been in connection with South Kensington 
for a dozen years or so in drawing, that is the’ Kensing- 
ton course of seven standards, even before this was in- 
troduced. Some of these comprise three or four sec- 
tions, different kinds of drawing, and when they passed 
the 4th Standard, that is, when they learned scale draw- 
ing, they are admissible then to the class. There is no 
condition of age, except if a child were very delicate, 
or it was unsuitable for him, be would be excluded. 

14701. Is there any condition dependent upon the 
standard of literary education in the school! — No 
condition, but that they should be in the 5th standard 
of drawing, that is generally about the 4th standard 
of the ordinary literary course. 

14702. Then have you boys in the manual class 
' who are in the 4th standard of the literary class!— Yes. 

14703. What age would they be! — They might be 
ten, or eleven, or twelve. 

14704. You don’t think ten is too young to begin 
manual wo. k 1 — Not for this work — because it is very 
light. 

14705. Do you give them special tools or ordinary 
tools 1 — Ordinary tools of a small size, and there are 
two sizes even of the small-sized tools. Twelve have 
smaller tools than those for the second twelve ; the 
bench, likewise, is lower for the smaller boys. 

14706. What are the numbers under instruction 
at present, and wbat have been the numbers instructed 
since the commencement! — Twenty-four at present, 
and about fifty since the commencement. 

14707. How many children are there altogether in 
the whole school! — About 200 or 190. 

14708. That is about 10 per cent., rather more, at 
present under manual instruction! — Rather more. 

14709. Do you anticipate that, as the younger 
children become older, they will pass into the manual 
class 1 — They are very anxious to pass into it. 

14710. It is optional, I suppose! — Quite optional. 

14711. Yon think that any instruction of the kind, 
to be of any use, should be optional 1 — No ; I think' it 
should be compulsory, in the same way as any ordi- 
nary subject, like reading or writing, for I think it 
to be as essential as those, or at least that it should 
rank with them as a necessary school subject. 

14.712. Do. you think it should be optional' on the 


part of the teacher to teach manual instruction, or 
would you compel every teacher to learn the work, 
so as to be able to teach it! — T think it should be 
compulsory on them. 

14713. What time is devoted to bench work and 
work in drawing respectively! — Two hours are 
devoted to both, 14 hours to bench work, and half-an- 
liour to drawing ; but the plan we follow is that a. 
boy works at the bench until he finishes the model 
or lesson he was engaged in, and then passes to the 
desk to draw the succeeding model or lesson. 

14714. He does the bench work first, and then 
goes to the drawiug ! — Not exactly ; but he passes 
from one to the other. 

14715. On the same day! — No ; he would make 
the drawing first, and then pass to the bench to 
construct what he had drawn 

14716. Would he do that on the same day! — He 
might not be able ; he might draw it, and then be 
able partly to finish it. 

14717. Do you find in practice, after a boy has 
been working, his haud is sufficiently steady for the 
drawing on the same day ? — I never observed it had 
any bad effect. 

14718. What do you observe to be the effect of the 
manual .work on the literary progress of the children! 
— I think it serves it very much; it- makes them 
attend better, so that they are here oftener to learn, 
and likewise it make3 them intelligent and bright, 
and I think they do more for the time they are at it. 

14719. How did you find time for the manual 
work- — what alterations had you to make in the lite- 
rary course! — No alteration ; it diminished the, time 
of a few subjects. 

14720. What subjects were they ? — It took a little 
off several subjects — it took a little off the arith- 
metic. some off the dictation, some off the grammar, 
and some off the geography, aud the effect is nob felt. 

14721. That is, you shorten the classes! — Shorten 
the classes. 

14722. What do you find to be the feelings of the 
pareuts and of the boys, respectively, towards the 
work! — The parents approve of it; they frequently 
ask to have the child admitted to the class, even before 
it is passible for him to get into it, that is, before 
he has reached the standard. And, at the same time, 
I think there is a good deal of confusion of ideas 
about the thing with some parents. Some parents 
have an idea that it might be handiwork merely; 
some that it might be somewliat technical; but I 
think the intelligent parent understands pretty well 
that it is not one or the other, and, us far as I know, 
all approve of it. The boys too are fond of it ; and to 
threaten to exclude anyone from the class is regarded 
as a punishment. 

14723. Are all the children in this school drawn 
from the town, or from the country around! — From 
both town and country indifferently. 

14724. Do you find any difficulty, such as was 
suggested to us yesterday by one of our witnesses, 
that children coming irom the country have so much 
to do in the way of farm work, both before and after 
school horns, that there is a difficulty about taking 
up manual work from want of time, aud also that lie 
children are fatigued before they come to school, and 
on that account not able to take up manual work 1 — 
I never observed that they had the slightest difficulty, 
or heard it suggested. 

14725. We had a witness yesterday who came to 
represent teachers in part of this county, who put that 
view before us very strongly, and said that he had 
attempted manual work in his school some years ago ; 
he passed the com-se in Marlborough-street, and had 
attempted it for six months, but had given it. up’. You 
never heard of that ! — I never heard of that. I never 
observed or heard the smallest objection on that head. 

14726. Then you don’t think that is universal 
through the county — I think this teacher came from 
near Dungarvan!— I cannot say; I never heard of 
it. Only one parent ever objected to the work here, 
and that was a pare nt who kept his child going on 
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messages with dinners, so he i-eally passed very little 
of his time in school; he did not understand the 
nature of the thing well, but merely thought his boy 
had little or no time for it, ms he had very little time 
even for the literary work. 

14727. When we were in Sweden we had the evi- 
dence of Herr Salomon, who is Sloyd Direotor of the 
Seminarium, where the teachers are trained ; and he 
says he does not believe in teachers being paid to 
give instruction in matters in which they don't be- 
lieve; and on that ground he very strongly advocates 
that both the teachers and the courses to be taught 
should be optional, which appears to be the case in 
Sweden, notwithstanding which it has developed 
•enortnoudy in that country 1 — 

14728. Do you think there is any force in that 
argument 1 — Well, I certainly think that the minds 
of the teachers should be educated in some way to 
appreciate the work, but I don’t think it is a point 
upon which they should be the judges. I think the 
public should judge whether the thing is to be done 
or not, and then they, as servants of the public, should 
cany out the thing. It should be compulsory on 
them, but I certainly think they should be educated 
on the matter. I think their objection arises from 
the prevailing idea that manual instruction is either 
technical or mere handiwork. I find that to be 
very common, and 1 think the same is the case with 
the teachers. J think, if it was fully put before them 
that the course was not in any sense either technical 
or mere handiwork, hut that it was as educational as 
reading or writing, or any other literary subject, that 
their minds would change. 

14729. Do you think it would develop a taste on 
the part of the teachers, and enable them to give 
more attention to the matter, with a view of qualify- 
ing themselves for teaching 1 — I think it would be 
the only way to make them introduce the system, but 
at the same time I would not like that it should be 
thought to depend upon them. 

14720. Now, have you anything to say upon the 
subject of elementary science in primary schools 1 — I 
certainly think it should be taught — the elements of 
the sciences — in all schools, even primary schools. 

14731. Do you do auything of that sort in this 
school? — We do, and we did even more some years 
ago, when we had connection with South Kensing- 
ton in science. We had classes in connection w ith South 
Kensington in various scientific subjects, such as 
electricity, magnetism, the principles of agriculture 
and physiography ; but some years ago they changed 
the regulations under which we worked. They had 
an elementary stage, and in that there was a pass, 
1st class and 2nd class. They used to pay for both, 
■aud encourage both ; but then they did away with 
the 2nd class, or simpler pass, and increased the 
■difficulty of the 1st class. The 2nd class pass was 
the sort of one that was most suitable for the child- 
ren attending a primary school ; it was the easier 
and more suitable, and, on account of their changing 
the regulations, we found it impossible to work with 
any advantage with them. We keep up science our- 
selves to a small extent. 

14732. Do the children make any experiments 
themselves, or merely see them made by the teacher? 
— If they are exceedingly simple they make them 
themselves, such as very simple experiments in mag- 
netism or electricity. 

14733. I mean such tilings as weighing and 
measuring — do they do that themselves? — Well, 
although it might be better — no ; it is done before 
them by the teacher. When I say that science should 
be taught in every primary school, I mean not to a 
very great extent, but only to such an extent as is 
included in a course of physiography — the elements 
of chemistry, and natural philosophy, and the 
mechanical forces. 

14734. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — You have an artizan. 
Is he with the boys all the time they arc under 
instruction here 7 — He is with the boys the whole time. 

14735. flj. 
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constructive faculty of the boys has been developed 
by work here ? — I cannot say that I have observed 
examples of it, but it is the natural consequence of 
their constructing models from what they learn. The 
artizan is present with them here ; but we are also 
present ourselves, so that the thing might be strictly 
educational. 

14736. You provide the tools for them, don't you? 
—We do. 

14737. Is there any particular place where the 
tools such as you want are procurable? — We get 
them from Dublin. 

14738. You need smaller tools for the small boys ? 
Not smaller than we have. 

14739. But you have two sizes ? — We have, but only 
with some of the tools — that is, the plane and the 
chisel and the tenon-saw ; but even the larger size 
could well be used by the smallest boy. 

14740. The boys only give half-an-hour to the 
bench work and half-an-hour to drawing ; how often 
do they do that in the week ? — I beg your pardon, 
they give an hour and a-hnlf to the bench work and 
about half-an-hour to drawing ; but there is no strict 
line drawn. They are here for two hours, and pass 
from one work to the other ; but that is about the 
pi oportion of it, and only once in the week. 

1 4741 . Have you relays of boys. Are those we have 
seen here the only boys you have? — Those are the 
only boys, because the school would not give a second 
relay. 

14742. I am pleased to hear you say that it has a 
good effect on the literary taste of the boys — we have 
uniformly found that to be the testimony — so we are 
desirous that should be emphasized, as it may be an 
encouragement to those who fear the literary work 
may suffer. Your experience is that it has served 
literary subjects ? — I think so. 

14743. Then you are of opinion that the extension 
of this over the whole count ly would be of great 
value? — I think it would be of the greatest value, 
not only in the town schools, but country schools 
also. 

14744. You think the Government would be 
making a wise expenditure of money in establishing 
such schools very extensively ? — I think so. 1 think 
that of the time we devote to secular subjects, no 
two hours are more profitably spent than what we 
give to manual instruction. 

14745. Rev. br. Evans. — Do yon give any lessons 
in timber? — Certainly. 

14746. The different kinds of timber I — Certainly. 
I am sorry I did not give a specimen of that before 
you ; we have different specimens of wood below in 
the press. The pupils are supposed to distinguish 
them by their appearance, to know their true charac- 
teristics, and likewise to know the purposes to which 
they are generally put. 

14747. Do you give lectures or addresses on 
the uses of tools ? — Certainly, they know not only 
the names of the tools, but tbe different parts and 
objects of tbe tools. 

14748. And are they taught to set them? — They 
are. 

14749. To sharpen them ? — To sharpen them, but 
that is not insisted upon, until the boy gets to the 
third year, or a little advanced, although it is one of 
the first exercises ; if you have any wish I would call 
them in, and have them distinguish these, and like- 
wise name the parts. 

14750. Do you begin at any particular point in the 
instruction, and go on gradually, as in literary 
instruction? — Yes, we begin at sawing — you speak 
of the bench work — cross-cutting, and cutting along 
the grain, and ohlique cutting. 

14751. I notice a remarkable difference in regard 
to your tools and benches, and in many other respects, 
from what I have seen in Sweden. I have not seen 
here an example of a saw with a frame and handle, 
the saw itself is very narrow and sharp? — "We have 
it here — a frame saw — but it is used only in special 
models find is not one of .the elementary exercises, 
ersiiy ol Southampton Library Digilisalj}m I 'nr 
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14752. But you do begin at n particular place or 
part of the subject, and lead the pupils on gradually'! — 
It is graduated with care from sawing to the more 
difficult exercises. 

14753. Another thing you would never see in 
Sweden is the tools left upon the benches 1 — The 
tools are never left, after the exercises on the bench ; 
they have little basses, and they put them in the lower 
press. Each is accountable for the tools he was usi ng, 
and he puts them safely in the press There are 
twelve sets of too^s, and twelve places for them. 

14754. When the articles —the models — are made, 
what is done with them 1 — They are kept until after 
the examination ; then the boys may take them home. 

14755. Mr. Redinoton. — I observe that you have 
an artizan to help you here; is that necessary! — It is 
necessary, because my knowledge of the mechanical 
part of the work is not sufficient. 

14756. How could this manual work be introduced 
into the rural schools, where the teacher would not 
have the services of an artizan at his disposal 1 — The 
exercises are simple, and I think he should go through 
a course of them. 

14757. You think that he could learn sufficient to 
make the presence of an artizan unnecessary ? — I 
believe so. 

14758. In what way would you suggest that 
the teacher should learn this manual work 1 — I 
cannot very well answer, except by taking courses 
in manual work. 

14759. How long ought the course be?— I think 
an intelligent limn would have it in about two months, 
by continuous lessons, but I am not very capable of 
giving an opinion on that. 

14760. 1 thought, perhaps, you might be able to 
tell us from your own experience! — Well, I am not 
an apt scholar in that way. 

14761. Do you know whether the money you get 
from the Science and Art Department covers the 
cost ! — Not at all It does not cover it. 

14762. There is a loss then? — The money got 
would not be at all sufficient. 

14763. I suppose the reason of that is that you 
have to employ an artizan, but if you leave his wages 
out., would the money received from the Department 
cover the cost of the wood, the repair of the tools, 
and so on!— It would do that, but it would leave 
little or nothing to pay for the services of whoever 
would be teaching it. 

14764. Is not that a difficulty in regard to the 
introduction of this into schools generally ! — I think 
it ought to be a good deal more liberally supported by 
South Kensington, in order to make it a properly 
paid subject. 

14765. I observed that there was one little boy 
of nine years of age here. Yon don’t object to boys so 
young being taught this work! — Not if he is suffi- 
ciently strong. 

14766. You find that it is safe to entrust him with 
a chisel and other tools 1 — Since we began to work 
a single accident has not happened. 

14767. How long has the work been going onj? — 
Four years. They are prevented leaving the bench 
with the tools, and going through the school ; pre- 
cautions are taken to prevent accidents. 

14768. Captain Shaw. — You only use your work- 
shops for two hours during the whole week ! — Yes. 

14769. If you had a large number of boys it could 
be used more frequently ? — It would educate in this 
way 250. 


those, as also to induce habits of perseverance, love of 
work, and self-reliance. 

14772. And also you teach your boys drawing here. 
They learn some solid geometry in the course of South 
Kensington ; do you find it an advantage that way? 

We are not in connection with South Kensington 

in solid geometry. 

14773. But you could take it in the 7th standard 
boys 1 — Yes, you could take it ; we don’t take it. 

14774. But at any rare it gives them some idea of 
plans and elevatious, and the use of drawings ! — Yes, 
and the models would be useful ; but I consider it a 
secondary matter. 

14775. It helps the education to that extent?— It 
does. 

14776. Mr. Harrington. — Am I correct in saying 
that your school is the first in Ireland that has 
adopted this system of manual instruction? — Well, I 
don’t know if that is quite correct, because we have a 
place in Dublin that commenced it about the same 
time, and which was first I cannot say. 

14777. Is it working well ? — I think so. 

14778. What school is that? — Glasnevin Orphanage. 

14779. Anyway, it is very creditable to a small 
place like Lismore to be so well in the front in this 
movement. We had no evidence, I think, as to the 
cost of the building here : was this building erected 
by your own brotherhood? — No, it was erected by a 
gentleman who was a native of near Lismore. He is 
living in Germany now — a Mr. Welsh. 

14780. An enthusiast in this subject? — An advo- 
cate of it. 

14781. How are the tools provided and the wood 
for the boys? — They are provided partly from his 
liberality, and partly from a subscription given by 
the Duke of Devonshire of £10. 

14782. Is the grant you get from the South Ken- 
sington Department sufficient to maintain the school 
in an efficient condition, without trespassing on yoni 
own private funds here? — You speak of the grant 
in addition to these other sources 1 

147 S3. Yes ?— It is. 

14784. Without outside help, the grant you get 
from the State, that is from the South Kensington 
Department, would not be sufficient to maintain the 
school in a proper state of efficiency i — Not at all. 

14785. I think you told us that drawing is com- 
pulsory in the whole school here ? — It is. 

14786. I suppose I am right in assuming that, 
without it you could not possibly teach the woodwork 
properly ? — Well, you could not have connection with 
South Kensington in manual work if you hadn’t draw- 
ing compulsory ; although the two are distinct, they 
make that a condition. Of course, the f>u:t of drawing 

being taught to all makes it more easy for the class 
to learn, but it would not be impossible, even though 
it was not taught at all, that a class should learn the 
little drawing required. 

14787. Would yon be in favour of the introduction 
of drawing into all the primary schools ? — Decidedly. 

14788. Could you give us any idea of the relative 
merits, from an educational point of view, of this 
manual instruction, and of instruction in elementary 
science, such as you have been alluding to. In places 
where you could not introduce both subjects, which 
would you advocate the introduction of? — I could 
hardly answer that question. 

14789. 1 notice on the wall hern you have the 
course of exercises mentioned. I suppose those could 
be furnished to the Commission for reference ; I 


14770. If you were educating 250 the present fees sure they would be very interesting to us?— If it 
would nearly cover the expenses; if you had 250 would be any service, I will furnish th«in. 
boys you would get the same payment per head that 14790. Might I ask from what source did you 
you get on 24 boys per head, and that would nearly frame your course?— From a study of the different 
cover the expenses of the work ? — No ; the payment courses actually existing, 
made by South Kensington would be only half suffi- 14791. In England ? — Chiefly in England, 
cient to meet the expenses. 14792. You did not send anyone to Germany or any 

14771. I think in pointing out what you considered foreign country? — No, I went myself to London. lalso 
the results of this instruction, you did not mention got help from a study of the Sloyd course of Salomon, 
anything about neatness and accuracy?— That was an 14793. Chairman. — Did you pass through Naas 

omission, because it is eminently calculated to help yourself ? — No. 
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14794. Rev. Dr. Evans.— Are there any models 
of benches or tools in that book you referred to !— 
Which book 1 

14795. You mentioned some book 1— There are 
models I think in different books. 

14796. Because your benches differ most materially 
from those in Sweden 1 — Well, I don’t think that the 
benches are taken exactly from the models in any 
book, but are intended to suit the circumstances. 

14797. The mode of holding the timber when 
planing and sawing is wholly different from what I 
saw in Sweden, and the mode of dealing with the tools 
also. When a boy is done with his tools he does not 
drop them on his bench ; if it is a double bench he 
puts them in a place in the centre — between the two 
boys — for they are never allowed to be left on the place 
where he works! — Nothing objectionable arises from 
its being on the bench, and if the bench was raised in 
the centre it would obstruct the view. 

14798. No, but it is lowered ; there is a kind of 
receptacle between the two 1 — Asa matter of feet, I 
see nothing objectionable in their being left on the 
bench. 

14799. Mr. Harrington. — Have you, since you 
introduced this subject, noticed it has had any marked 
effect on the boys when they go into occupations 
afterwards ; you have hardly had time yet, perhaps !— I 
cannot say that it has affected their future in a marked 
way; it certainly has not had the effect that some 
thought it would of making them all carpenters, for of 
all that passed through only two became carpenters, six 
went to other trades, ten are still at advanced schools, 
and the remainder went to various occupations, so 
that I think it had the effect that I thought it would, of 
not at all making them become tradesmen, or carpen- 
ters especially, as was thought, but that it had chiefly 
an educational effect. 

14800. Mr. Molloy. — During the four years since 
the establishment of this manual instruction class in 
wood, how many boys have gone through the process ! 
— Aboat 50. 

14801. Have you been able to follow their career 
subsequently 1 — Two became carpenters, about six 
became tradesmen, ten, about, are still pursuing n 
higher course, and the remainder are at various occu- 
pations — some the church, some the army, some far- 
mers, some in shops. 

14802. The course marked down on your Time 
Table is a three years’ course, and you have been 


kind enough to premise to let us have a copy of it 1 
— Yes. 

14803. Isthatconrse based largely on any special 
text-book 1— No special text-book, but it is taken 
from various text-books. 

14804. The drawing exercises for the boys who 
come here are earned on exclusively in this room — do 
they also receive instruction in drawing in the outer 
school 1 — They do, bnt not in connection with this ; 
all the boys have a course of drawing in the several 
standards, and when they pass the 4th standard in 
the ordinary course, they are eligible for this, and they 
have a special drawing for this, part of the two hours. 

14805. Had your special instructor in manual 
work been at all engaged in teaching before he came 
here ! — He was a carpenter, his business is only car- 
pentry, and he merely sees that thev go through the 
work properly. 

14806. He gives no instruction in drawing to 
scale ! — No instruction. 

14807. And that instruction is carried on in a 
room under your direction ! — Under our direction. 

14808. You may have heard from Mr. Welsh, or 
his friends, even approximately, what the cost of the 
erection of this building was!— The cost was about 
£275. 

14809. That is the building alone, and then the 
furnishing! — And some of the furnishing, then 
different things were added. 

14810. Are all your pupils free; do they pay any 
fee 1 — There is no fee of obligation ; some pay a very 
small thing, but they are all free in the sense that 
nothing is obligatory. 

14811. And it is optional with the pupil to attend 
this class 1 — Quite optional, except that as a matter of 
course they fall into it willingly. 

14S12. Did I catch your meaning rightly, that 
you think a good knowledge of drawing ought to be 
compulsory on every teacher, and also a knowledge 
of manual work ! — That both drawing and manual 
work should be compulsory. 

14813. On every teacher I — Yes. 

14814. And in order to acquire a knowledge of' 
manual work he would have to go through a course T 
— I imagiue he would. 

14815. No injurious effect arises from shortening 
the school course in certain subjects, grammar and geo- 
graphy, with a view to introduce manual instruction! 
— 1 think none at all. 


THIRTY- FOURTH PUBLIC SITTING.— FRIDAY, OCTOBER 1st, 1897, 
at 3 o’clock, p.m., 

At the Munster Dairy School, Cork. 

Present:— The Right Hon. the Earl of Belmore, g.c.m.o., in the Chair; The' Right Hon. 
C. T. Redington, m.a. ; Rev. Henry Evans, d.d. ; Rev. Hamilton Wilson, d.d. ; 
Stanley Harrington, Esq., b.a. ; W. K. J. Molloy, Esq. ; Captain T. B. Shaw ; and 
J. Strothers, Esq., b.a. ; 

with J. D. Daly, Esq., m.a.. Secretary. 


Sir George Colthurst, Bart., Chairman of the Governors of the Munster Dairy School, examined. 


f 14816. Chairman. — I understand you purpose, Sir 
George, to give evidence relative to the foundation of 
the dairy school and other matters, which you will 
no doubt detail to us ; perhaps you will do so in your 
own language! — I should not have taken up your 
time, I don’t think, only that 1 saw that Mr. Carroll, 
in giving evidence, alludes to the work of the local 
committee and to the inception of the school. But as 
he has done so, I thought I was bound, as f and Mr. 
Barter are, 1 think, the only two survivors of those 
who originally carried on the negociations with tbe 
Education Commissioners, to put the facts of the case 
before you. 

14817. Perhaps in your evidence you will point 


o us the number of the questions you refer to a 

e dig' ' 


you go ou! — 1 will take this first — Mr. Carroll's evi- 
dence is all of the same tone generally. He says — 
“ More attention was given to instruction for dairying, 
because tbe Commissioners thought it desirable to 
give more attention to the special circumstances of 
the district." Well, in 1880 the first proposal for a 
school was a resolution — on the 27th March, 1880 — 
was a resolution proposed by Dr Sullivan and 
seconded by Mr. Longfield, appointing a committee 
to consider the circumstances of the Munster Dairy 
School, and to prevent its sale — it was then up for sale. 
On the 24th of April the committee was appointed, 
and Mr. Barter was appointed honorary secretary. 
Negociatioua had been going on with Professor 


Baldwin, and they offered to supplement the salary by 
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£50 in order that a thoroughly good superintendent 
should be obtained for the school. On the 8th of May 
it was proposed that there should be two sessions for 
resident dairy pupils. On the 15th May the com- 
mittee received a report from the Commissioners, in 
which they declined to accede to the admission of 
resident female pupils. On the 26th May it was de- 
cided that a deputation should wait on Mr. Keenan; 
and Mr. Barter, who is present, Captain Sars field, 
who has gone, and myself, waited on Mr. Keenan. 
We had an interview with him, which lasted an hour 
and a-lialf, and as the result of that interview we 
wrote him the following letter 

14818. Rev. Dr. Evans. — I suppose you rpfer to 
Sir Patrick Keenan ? — Yes, Mr. Keenan he was 
then. This is after our interview with him, he having 
said .that under no circumstances could we have resi- 
dent female pupils, because the school had been used 
as a lodging-house for the male pupil teachers who 
were taught in Anglesea-street, at Cork, and therefore 
be had no means of putting up these male teachers 
except at the Munster Agricultural School. This is 
the letter : — 

*• Dkab Sib,— Onr committee feeling that, the Admission 
of female pupils as boarders is indispensably necessary for 
the success of the school, and being most anxious to co- 
operate with the Commissioners in removing any difficulties 
there may be, we make tile following proposals, hoping they 
may meet with your approval : — First : that the pupil 
teachers should be altogether removed from the establish- 
ment, and that the school be kept, as its name implies, ns a 
purely agricultural one. For that purpose we the local 
committee, guarantee a sutu of £100 a year for three years, 
to assist in providing the necessary accommodation for 
them." 

14819. Chairman. — For whom? — The pupil 
teachers elsewhere. 

“ Second : that resident female pupils be admitted for the 
months of January to July. a..tl that we guarantee their 
board and undertake their moral and religious supervision 
•during their resilience, the Board placing at onr tlispo-al 
all the resources ol the establishment." 

On the 1st of June, we received then a letter from 
Mr. Sheridan, who was then Secretary to the Com- 
missioners of National Education : — 

“ Sir,— I am directed by the Commissioners of National 
Education to acquaint you for the information of the 
local comniicree connected with the Munster Model 
Farm, that the proposal made in your let'erof the 27th 
ultimo has been accepted by the Commissioners of National 
Education, subject to the approval of the I .on I k of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury, to whom a communication on the sub- 
ject will bo addre**cd withont dp.!ay. 

11 Your obedient servant, &c. 

* l To Richard Barter. 

On the 26th June we received a letter from Pro-, 
feasor Baldwin, slating that the Treasury bail declined 
to sanction the arrangement. A deputation went 
over to London, and thanks to the county members 
and Mr. Justice Johnson, I had an interview with 
Lord Frederick Cavendish, and he assured us that 
the diihculties would be got over. On the 10th July 
we received the following letter from the Commis- 
sioners of National Education : — 


“Sir, — With reference to the subject of the reconsti- 
tution of the Munster Model Farm on a new basis, I am 
directed by the Commissioners of National Education 


inform you that they have had much pleasure in receiving 
from the Lords of Her Majesty's Treasury their sanction 


to the arrangement submitted for their approval. In 
accordance with the directions of the Commissioners, I 
transmit the following extract ftom the letter of the 
Secretary to the Treasury, conveying their lordships' 
sanction : — 

“ 1 As my lords now unil- rsfnnd the scheme, the respon- 
sibility for tne management of the farm will rest as 
before with your Board, the local committee being 
nt liberty to apply their new scheme, and bearing 
whatever additional rosti t may entail beyond the 
sum already provided in the estimates. Their lord- 
ships, therefore, presume thnt the returns from the 
farm which are applied in the estimates in reduc- 
tion of the amount required to be voted, will not be 
reduced by the new arrangenvnts. On this umler- 
Lthl ” ' ' 


experiment, but ns they still hold to the policy of 
gradual abandonment of the system of maintaining 
these model farms out of public funds, they can 
only assent on the express condition that no incrwi-c 
in the present charges upon the estimates is required 
in re-nect of the model farm, and they reserve 
the right to withdraw their sanction to the con- 
tinuance of the experiment if they have reason to 
think it is not succeeding. They desire, therefore, 
to be furnished each year, at the time that the 
estimates are submitted to them, with a report, 
showing the progress of the scheme. Wi»h regard 
to the accommodation of the head master and pupil 
leacbers of the model school who are at pc, sent 
lodging at the farm, my Lords accept the offer of the 
local committee to contribute £100 a year for 
three years towards the expense of housing them 
elsewhere.’ " 

14820. Were those the pupil teachers connected 
with the school ir, Cork? — Yea, in the city, Anglesea- 
street, and they lived out here, because the school 
had been a failure, and they could not get anybody 
else to come here, and I suppose used it as a means 
of providing a lodging for the pupil teachers of Cork. 

I wish to put on record that the starring of the daily 
school was due to the action of tne local committer, 
and not to that of the Education Commissioners ; of 
course they co-operated with us absolutely, and I 
wish to say, if I may, on behalf of the committee, 
that the real man who was the mainspring of the 
whole scheme, and under whose advice we acted all 
through, was the late Dr. William Sullivan, President 
of the Queen’s College, who I look upon as the real 
founder -of the school. And the scheme which Mr. 
Beamish will submit to you for doing the same tiling 
for the male pupils as we think lias been done for 
the female, we look upon as a legacy from him, which 
lie left us to carry out, if possible. Mr. Carroll— I 
don’t in any way want t • undervalue Mr. Carroll’s 
services — says that the success of the school dated 
from his coming to it, and at question 1331 lie says : 
“ I will speak candidly and plainly — it dates from 
my coming to take charge of it." I am the last 
person, T should not in the least wish to undervalue 
Mr. Carroll's services, but I point out to him the 
school was started before he was appointed ; wheu he 
was appointed he took charge of it, no doubt, and he 
was there for a year and a-lialf, and did his work 
very well, bnt if it bad not been for the local com- 
mittee lie would have had no material to work on. 
Because at the first session, out of the first 135 pupils 
that attended up to 1883 — and he went away after 
1881 — 78 were paid for, 36 were paid for by members 
of the committee, and 42 by subscribers to the school ; 
so without the local committee the school ootild not 
possibly have existed. He did his work admirably, 
no doubt, and was a very good superintendent, but 
the school is even more successful under the man who 
succeeded him, and, therefore, it is absurd for him to 
say it was his coming there that made the school a suc- 
cess. You seem to ask here, or some of the questions 
seem to ask as to whether it is necessary, in starting 
this school, to have a local committee. Well we con- 
sider, from our experience, that it is absolutely indis- 
pensable. Of course there are one or two questions on 
which we differ from the Commissioners. 

14821. I see those questions you are alluding to 
were asked in cross-examination ; they were not 
asked by me. The first one you drew attention to was 
put by Monsignor Molloy ?-L-I don’t know ; there was 
one question — the school had been a dead failure up 
to the present, and the committee felt that, unless we 
were assured of the support of the heads of both 
religious denominations in the country, it would con- 
tinue to be a failure, so we waited on the heads of all 
religious denominations in the country, who - gave us 
their cordial approval, and as you see we introduced 
into our first prospectus a line to that effect. Well, 
the Commissioners refused to insert it, they sent it 
back again, saying it could not be inserted, and we 
then passed a resolution that if it was not inserted 


standing they will not withhold their consent to tl 


we should hold ourselves devoid of all responsibility, 
and cease to liave anything to dp with the school. 
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And then they inserted it. All we asked to have 
inserted was : “ The local committee has intimated to 
! the Commissioners that the arrangement for separate 
religious instruction of the pupils has the approval 
of the Most Rev. Dr. Delany, the Right Rev. 
Dr. Gregg, and the heads of the different denomina- 
(, lions." After Mr. Carroll left, in 1881, he was 
succeeded by Mr. Smith, ancl the work of the 
school went on. We had previously extended 
the time from a month to six weeks. In March, 
1883, we proposed that the time devoted to the 
dairymaids should be extended to six months — three 
terms of two months each ; they acceded to that in 
May ; and in 1884 we started onourownpresentsystem 
of three terms of two months each for the dairy- 
maids, and we have always more applications than 
we can fill. I only propose to take you up to 1884, 
and the rest of the evidence can be given by Mr. 
Barter or Mr. Beamish. 

14822. Rev. Dr. Evans. — I should like to know 
what exactly is the meaning of the statement 
• that the Commissioners would not put something 
into a prospectus ? — This is the prospectus you see 
that was sent up. In the prospectus we inserted : 
“ The local committee has intimated to the Commis- 
sioners that the arrangement for separate religious 
instruction of the pupils has the approval of the Most 
Rev. Dr. Delany, the Right Rev. Dr. Gregg, and the 
heads of the religious denominations.” The Com- 
missioners refused to put that into the prospectus ; it 
was sent back to us twice, and on our finally threaten- 
ing to resign, it was put in. 

14823. Mr. Molloy. — M ay I ask you about the 
time of the establishment of this place : does it not 
go back to 1849? — Yes. 

14824. And at the time one of the objects stated by 
the Commissioners in having mode) farm establish- 
ments was that they should be residential places for 


the male pupil teachers in the model schools. Later Code 

on a model school came to he established in Cork, and ootTuOT. 

the pupil teachers were in residence, hut the Commis- — 

sioners never had females in residence simultaneously 
with the young men? — No. Bart. ' 

14825. I would give that as a reason why they 
objected to the proposal in the first instance? — Yes, 
but this was a school that was started for agriculture, 
and instead of being used for agricultural students it 
was used as a lodging-house for pupil teachers who 
were teaching in Angiesea-street, in Cork, and- there- 
fore it is not unnatural that the Treasury should 
object to waste a sum of money in carrying out a 
scheme of education which did not exist. 

1 4826. As a matter of fact, every model school had 
the residence for these male pupil teachers in the agri- 
cultural school ; I will take for instance, Belfast, Athy, 

Kilkenny ; as a rule the pupil teachers of the school 
resided on the farm, and one of the objects of the Com- 
missioners was that these lads should receive agricul- 
tural instruction ? — The result was that they did not 
get it. 

14827. Your committee very generously offered to 
take that expense off the Commissioners’ bands 1 — It 
was the only terms on which wo could get the ad- 
mission of female pupils. 

14828. Mr. Harrington. — I believe that this is 
the only institution in Munster in which agriculture 
is taught to boys or girls ? — The only one 1 know of. 

1 8829. And if this had not been taken in hands 
by the local committee, Munster would be absolutely 
without a place for purely agricultural instruction 1— 

It is the only one that has been kept up ; the other 
one, Mungret, in Limerick, was given up. 

14830. Mr. Molloy. — What is the size of the 
farm? — 126 acres. 

14831. And the number of the students? — You 
will get that from the Secretary. 


Mr. Richard Barter, j.p., Vice-President of the Governors of the Munster Dairy School, examined. 


14832. Chairman. — You were formerly hon. secre- 
tary of the Munster Dairy School ? — Yes, my lord ; 
I was lion, secretary for the whole time — except for 
two years that I was ill — that the Munster Dairy 
School existed under the committee before the charter 
was obtained. 

14833. You have heard the point to which Sir 
George Colthurst leferred, and I see from a marked 
copy of the evidence that you wish to refer to some 
of the evidence that Sir George did not refer to ; 
perhaps I might read it to you. The Moat Rev. Dr. 
Walsh asked Mr. Carroll, in cross-examination, as 
follows: — 

“Q. 1354. So you think loud management is better than 
the management of the Commissioners? — I don’t say that 
entirely. 

“Q. 1355. Take the facts. When these schools were 
worked l>v the Commissioners they were worded at a loss, 
mid had to be given up at a loss of A' 1 00,000. We have 
before us at the present moment a school at Cork that was 
not successful when it was under the management of the 
C'nnmb sioners, and is now successful under local manage- 
ment. Putting nil these facts together, does it not show 
that local tuiuiag'-meiit is to be preferred in the interests of 
the State? — I cjuile believe that local management is 
absolutely essential, but I should net like to admit that the 
success of the Munster Dairy School is entirely owing to 
the lo'-al management. 

“Q. 1356. But that school is now a success under the 
local management?— It is a success under the co-operation 
of local management with the Commissioners of National 
I Education. 

Q. 1357. There is no difficulty whatever in having the 
, co-opem.uti of the Commissioners of Education with local 

management ? — N one whatever." 

That is the evidence to which, perhaps, you will 
' speak ? — I think, my lord, it is almost absolutely due 

to the action of the local committee. J had more to 
say than anyone else to the practical working of this, 

' as honorary secretary, and only for the active co- 
operation, I must say, of one of the most harmonious 
committees I ever had the pleasure to work with, ancl 


one of the most hard-working, and aided by the Ba ^ ter , 
wonderful ability of Dr. Sullivan, this school would 
never be the success it is to-day. For the first two 
ears the whole responsibility was thrown on us ; we 
ad to give all the instruction, in writing, to Mr. 

Carroll of what was to be carried out, in the feeding 
of the cows, the whole management of the cows, and 
everything. There was a direct rule by Professor 
Baldwin that everything was to he given in writing 
that was decided by the committee, which I in- 
variably did as hon. secretary, after first consulting 
Dr. Sullivan. 

14834. Then your point is that Mr. Carroll simply 
acted under the orders of the committee? — Yes, 
entirely. And I want to say that I had to collect 
£500 a year for the first two or three years to carry 
out our duties here as the committee of this school, 
and it was a very heavy work on me. 1 found it so 
heavy that at the end of the first year I asked for an 
assistant. 

14835. Where did you collect the money? — I 
collected it through the county, practically from the 
gentlemen, and from some of the public bodies. I 
have on the minutes (produced ) a list of the original 
subscribers. 

14836. Mr. Redington. — You colleot money 
throughout the county of Cork, in aid of this school ; 
do you give it in prizes to encourage the students ? — 

Lately the subscriptions are rather limited, and it is 
really going now to pay the officials. We have to pay 
the superintendent £50 a year, in addition to his 
salary ; we have to pay entirely for the veterinary 
and chemical lectures ; we have to pay a secretary, 
and for any advertisements in connection with the 
school, anil then the balance goes to prizes. 

14837. You have also got some endowment, have 
you not? — No, we got a grant of £2.000 out of some 
fund, which we have always ki-pt in reserve, in case 
oar school was extended. That fund is practically 
intact at this moment. 
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14838. You don’t spend the interest of it?— We advantage if the sciences that underlie agriculture 
have spent the interest on butter experiments and were taught in the National schools j would it not 
other things like that. We carried out an exhaus- help an institution of tins kind materially ?— That is 
tive series of butter experiments last year, and the just what I say ; I think if a foundation were laid, 
money for that, £70 or £80, was paid out of the the effects of this school would be even more marked, 
interest on that money. good as they an now-the first month or two, which 

14839. Could you tell us what lectures are given is spent here, perhaps, in teaching the groundwork, 
in chemistry ? — There is a course of twenty-six lectures would be left to practical work more, 
given in chemistry and veterinary science. 14856. Chairman.— A t what age do the pupils 

14840. Are there practical demonstrations? — Yes, come here? -We don t like to take them under fifteen, 
we have a museum here, to which the Commissioners We had a few at fifteen, but we have extended the • 
furnished a lot of specimens, and we pay these two rule to seventeen. 

lecturers in Cork ourselves out of this fund which 14857. You think a boy might be taught these 
we collect. elementary subjects up to the time he would leave 

14841. Besides the twenty-six lectures, is there any school, and then come here ?— Yes, with a fair know- 
practical work done by the students ? — There is. ledge of the bookwork part of it. 

If any animals are sick we treat them, and we some- 14858. Mr. Harrington. — Y on have a great know- 
times get a diseased animal, and dissect it. ledge of agriculture in this part of Ireland? — Yes; 

14842. But in chemistry ? — Yes, of course, test the I am a very large farmer. 
millr and test the butter, and the water in butter — 14859. Don’t you think if manual instruction were 

that is practically shown. Everything we do we try introduced into the National schools it would be a 

to do it as much on the practical lines as possible. very great advantage to the agricultural community! 

14843. There is no class specially for National school — Most decidedly, and it is urgently wanted ; Isay, 
teachers ? — Not now. There were seven or eight of from my experience of the fnvmers about the country, 
them here when we took up the school. Wo had to the want of that is most marked all over the country 
pay £100 a year for three years in Cork, and I had — they are behind-hand in the race altogether, 
to be responsible for this money, with the other 14860. Mr. Strothers. — Your pupils come here 
members of the committee, to provide lodgings for them about the age of seventeen ? — W e had a few at fif teen, 
in Cork, before we were allowed to have a girl here. but the secretary tells me there is a rule lately that it 
1 1844. But I mean ordinary National school is extended to seventeen, 
teachers? — We have nineteen now. 14861. Do you know what they are engaged in 

1 4845. Are they teachers ? — No, but teachers could when they come here ? — A great many of them are 
come in, and men who wish afterwards to be heads farmers' sons, men who want afterwards to become 
of milk and butter factories throughout the country ; heads of factories. 

we put up power separators, and muke these men 14862. The children leave the National schools and 
thoroughly qualified in their use. primary schools generally at thirteen ? — Thirteen or 

14846. None of the students you have now are fourteen. 

National teachers ? — Not as far as I know. 14863. If they leave the school at thirteen and 

14847. If it were thought desirable to have a course don’t come here until seventeen, any instruction they 
of lectures for National teachers in agricultural get at the primary schools would not last with them ! 
chemistry, and sucli subjects, do you think that this — I think they stay longer, they go to Christian 

would be a suitable place to give it? — The term is Brothers and others after they leave the National 

too short ; four or five months in the anuimn is schools ; they go to a higher school. Nearly all the 

inadequate to teach hoys anything well. boys about ajre Catholics, and go to the Christian 

14848 If the course were not in agriculture, but in Brothers, where they get an admirable education, 

agricultural chemistry ? — The scientific course could be 14864. The pupils you desire to have here then are 

fully carried out; we have every appliance necessary. the boys who have undergone some further instruc- 
14849. Do yon think that would be popular with tion than what they get in the elementary schools! 
National school teachers — would they like to come up ? - — Yes, they would derive more benefit. 

— I think they would. I watch very carefully the 14865 Mr. Molloy. — Has it ever been thought 
pupils who leave school, and I think if the primary of by the committee to establish here that primary 
education, the foundation, had been bettor given, the school yon speak of? — We had no scope, because the 

results of the school would be better than they are. school is practically going the whole year round, our 

14850. Chairman. — W hat do you mean by the superintendent gets a very short holiday, 
foundation being hotter given? — A little scientific 14866. Could any portion of the premises beset 
work from books before they come here; I always apart for it? — The objection all along is having male 

feel if boys got a little groundwork in botany and pupils here with the females, it is laid down most posi- 

chermstry, and the girls in the theory of milk and tively that no male pupil should be on the premises 

cookery, they would derive a great deal more benefit during the six months that the dairy pupils are here, 

from the instruction here. We have always impressed 14607. Chairman. — Y our idea is that there should 
the necessity of keeping girls on for a second session ; be a Separate establishment altogether? — Entirely, 
two months is not sufficient, and all our prizes have 14868. Mr. Molloy. — H ave you not a separate 
been devoted to giving them a second session. building in which a school of that kind could be 

14851. Have you any opinion as to the present carried on? — No, the fai-m is only 126 acres, and there 
system of agricultural instruction in our National are 26 acres between waste and buildings and gardens ; 
schools?— I have had no personal experience. there is no room here. 

14852. Mr. Harrington — A s regards the finances 14869. What is the exact period of the session for 
of the institution, is it self-supporting — are you able men? — Between four and five months, 
to maintain it from year to year without infringing 14870. Rev. Dr. Wii son.— W hat, are the main 
on your capital ? — We have never encroached on our elements of your present success as compared with 
capital; the Ti-easury pay any small loss there is; fifteen years ago? — When we began the school first, 
of course, the pupils are taken in for less than their we had, out of our own pockets, to force the girls to 
food cost, aud the Treasury supplement that— 2s. 6 ( 7 . come, to pay. for them, and now the whole of the 
a v . next year’s sessions are practically full. 

14853. You have laid before the Government a 14871. Are the pupils generally farmers’ sons!-' 
demand for a very large extension of this institution ? I am talking of the female pupils. The male pupils 
Yes, for male Btudents. have never been so successful. 

14854. Can you tell us about the class of students 14872. Then it is chiefly in connection with dairy- 
tiiat come here— do they come with any scientific know- ing 1 — 1 1 is the girls I am speaking of. 
ledge of agriculture! — I should say practically none. 14873. Do v»u think the instruction obtained here 
14855. Jhe scope of our inquiry is really confined has benefited ' the farmers largely over Munster! — 
to the elementary schools ; would it not be a great Well, the Head Inspector of the Cork Butter Market 
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■told me frequently that his opinion was that it had 
graded up the butter in the Cork market £10,000 a 
year, the instruction conveyed by this school, and he 
could tell the hand of the Dairy School on every firkin 
from a pupil. 

14874. They are able to make butter that fetches 
a, higher price in the market! — Yes, £10,000 a year 
in that market alone, without the fresh butter and 
butter sold elsewhere. 

14875. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Do you acknowledge any 
indebtedness to Mr. Can oil at all ! — Certainly, he is 
most able, and Mi’s. Carroll also. 

14876. Will you kindly put in a brief form what 
you think von do owe him 1 — I think his instructions 
to the pupils has been as good as it could 1«, and we 
were extremely lucky in Mr. and Mrs. Carroll and 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith who followed him, they mast 
ably carried out the instruction in the school. 

14877. Mr. Redington. — I see by the report of 
the Commissioners for 1896, that during the course 
of Inst year there were eighteen male agricultural 
students resident here ; there were thirty-seven female 
dairy students the first session, thirty-six the second, 
and thirty-seven the third ; and there were twelve 
creamery managers. Would more than thirty-seven 
female students be willing to attend if you had room 
for them! — T think it is a mistake to admit more 
than you can give practical instruction to, aud I think 
thirty -six is a larger number than the number of cows 
and capacity we have here for giving instruction. I 
would much rather see only twenty-six or twenty- 
eight. We at first limited it under thirty, but under 
the great pressure brought on ns we extended it to 
thirty-six, aud I don’t think we can do full justice to 
thirty-six. 

14878. Is it the farm or the buildings that are too 
small ? — For practical work, we want a lot more cows 
and a lot more expanse in every part of the dairy. 

14879. Chairman. — In fact you want more material! 
— More material Mr. Carroll has done a great deal 
lately, because he bought all the milk he could about 


the country, and also he gets a large quantity of cream CoA - 
twice a week from Limerick, Mr. Carroll gets that oct. l, 1897. 
for Mr. Smith, and that has been a great boon. We ^ Bichard 
have instituted a very good course of instruction Barter j.r. 
lately, we give each girl five cows for two days, they 
have to milk them and set the milk and do all the 

E ractical work, they look after their feeding, and the 
utter is tested, and inspected by the Head Inspector, 
and they get marks accordingly. And they each get 
an assistant, and that assistant is next time the head 
herself, and the assistant learns from the one over 
her. Lately the Commissioners of Education have 
granted us a new dairy, for more fully carrying out 
that experiment, but still the number of cows at our 
disposal is not sufficient. Another thing is, we have 
never been able to keep on our calves, we would like 
to teach the farmers of the country how to breed and 
keep the best dairy cattle, and to give them bulls at 
a cheap rate from the best milking strains, but. really 
the school is so limited, and we want such a supply of 
milk that we have only been able to buy from hand 
to mouth iu Cork market. 

14880. What number of cows is the maximum! — 
thirty-live. 

14881. Then the way yon work it is this, you have 
thirty-six dairymaids, aud thirty-five cows, and you 
give an individual dairymaid five cows for a certain 
number of days, and then other days another person 
has them, and then a third aud so on! — We divide 
the girls into three divisions, one class at practical 
dairy work, No. 2 class is at needlework and ironing, 
and the third class at technical ustruction and cookery, 
all attending daily lectures and demonstrations. 

14882. They do cookery 1 — Yes, the ladies’ com- 
mittee is most careful about that, it has been one of 
the greatest boons, the laundry work and tidyness 
is very little second to the instruction they get in 
dairy work, thanks to the ladies committee. 

14883. How many days consecutively are the girls 
kept at one occupation! — They rotate about daily 
for the eight weeks they are here. 


Mi-. Ludlow A. Beamish, j.r., Hon. Secretary, Munster Dairy School, examined. Mr LndlowA 

to manipulate it as she pleases, the superintendent Beamish, j,p. 
itching it carefully and noting how she treats it. 


14884. Chairman. — You propose to give evidence 
as to the want of suitable education at the Munster 
Dairy School for male pupils. But before we go into 
that perhaps you would give us a little more fully 
what the female pupils do; the nature of the instruction 
they get!— They are divided into classes; a certain 
number of them milk cows. Mr. Barter has told you 
of the recent alteration by which each girl gets live 
cows for two days ; the others take their share 
of the milking of the rest of the herd, and a 
certiiin number are told off to dairy work, a certain 
number to laundry, and a certain number to cooking, 
and then they get theoretical instruction in dairying. 

14885. There are thirty-five cows; one girl milks 
five, therefore there is employment for seven 
girls each day, and she takes it a second day! — 
Yes. 

14886. Then on the next two days you have 
another set of seven girls 1 — There are only five cows 
actually under tho charge of one girl, because there is 
only one daily ; the milk from these cows is kept in a 
separate dairy which can only be used for one set of 
cows at a time. 

14887. Then you have seven sets of five cows ! — 
No, the cows are not divided into sets. The super- 
intendent reported that he found as the result of the 
work that very often a sharp clever girl good at 
picking up the theory ot daily ing, when she came to 
the examination came out higher than a girl who was 
a more practical dairymaid. He reported that to the 
committee, and we had a consultation, and this plan 
■was devised to test the practical as well as the 
theoretical work ; and, therefore, five cows are taken, 
in as nearly the same state of milk as we can get 
them, and each girl has five cows for two days ; she 
takes the milk, keeps it in a separate dairy, is allowed 


The butter so made is put apart, and a sample sent 
to the head inspector of the Cork butter market, who 
awards it a mark ; that mark in conjunction with the 
mark the superintendent has given her for practical 
work in the dairy during the two days, constitutes her 
score for practical dairy work ; to t hi s is added her 
score for theoretical dairy work, and the result 
establishes her place in the class. 

14888. Then if a girl comes for only one term, she 
only milks! — She may milk the cows, but she has 
also the treatment of five cows for two days, for the 
remainder of the time she is taking her portion of the 
ordinary dairy work of the school. 

14889. Now, perhaps, you will pass on to what you 
intend to tell us?— I wanted slightly to sketch the 
development or rather retrogression of the agricultural 
education for male pupils. When the dairy school 
was started, the iirxt session for male pupils was 
in 1881, and was forfour months’ duration ; in 1882- 
83 there were two sessions of four months each ; that 
was eight months ; but from 1884 to 1894, in conse- 
quence of the development of the dairy classes, the in- 
crease inthonumber and thelengthening of tho session, 

it was only possible to give the boys four months, and 
those four months were given at the ond of the year, 
from 20th of August to 20th of December. That 
went on to 1895', when an additional month was 
added from 20th of July to 20th of December. The 
moment that became the rule of the institution the 
local committee began to object ; it struck them as it 
must I think strike anybody, that to teach boys 
agriculture, bringing them in in July and sending 
them out iu December, was very little better than 
a farce; the whole seed time, which is probably 

E 
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Cork. one of the most important parts of agricultural work 
Odi."T7i897. was omitted from the pupils’ education, the summer 
— — work was omitted, and they could only seethe results. 

SmuSSm-. Ifc was v « r y much like putting a person in charge of 
a finishing machine in a wool mill, and telling him he 
had been taught how to make tweeds. Even in a 
short visit here, Mr. Jenkins, the former Secretary of 
the Royid Agricultural Society of England, although 
he was very much taken by Sir Patrick Keenan's work 
and that of the Commissioners, in reporting on this 
school, stated that “ four months in the year cannot 
he considered as of much practical us e, and can be 
only looked upon as a stepping stone for clever boys 
to get free scholarships at Glasnevin." It would, 
perhaps, weary you to go through the various steps 
the committee have taken from time to time to bring 
this fact under the notice of the authorities. In May, 
1886, we sent forward a strong resolution, pointing 
out the inadequacy of *the education. We think it 
does to a certain extent harm, because it produces 
a superficial habit of mind. You teach, a boy a good 
deal of the theory of agriculture, and he may be 
practically grossly ignorant, or he may have come 
with an erroneous impression as to certain details of 
practice, which he goes away with because he does 
not go through the whole work of the farm year. 

* 14890. Will you tell us what you think would be 

a satisfactory course, both satisfactory and practicable, 
assuming you had money to carry it out? — After 
applying to the Commissioners on several occasions, 
we applied to Mr. Arthur Balfour, then we went to 
Mr. Morley, and Mr. Morley pointed out the great 
fault in Ireland was that people asked him for various 
things without having thought out a definite plan as 
to how their wishes could lie carried out We sent 
up a definite plan, which we repeated next year to 
Mr. Gerald Balfour, slightly modified. We suggested 
that a farm of 450 acres should be taken for the boys; 
and accommodation put up on it for thirty male pupils, 
that theexistingdairy school farmshould be liandedover 
to us, and maintained as a daily farm, and managed by 
the local committee, subject to central control. We 
estimated the cost of the farms would be £8,000 in 
capital and £2,830 a year, including the amount 
already spent on this school, that would cover the cost 
of the agricultural farm, and the present dairy farm. 

14891. Do I rightly understand yon to suggest that 
you should have another farm of 450 acres in addition 
to this one ? — Yes, keep this as a dairy school. 

14892. Entirely for the girls 1 — Either for the girls 
or for dairy factory instruction in the autumn, hut 
principally for the girls altogether, keeping it at all 
events as a dairy farm for dairy instruction. 

14893. With regard to the farm for males, was 
that to be a dairy farm 1 — No, a general farm. 

14894. But with dairy work included 1 — That might 
he a detail, the principle idea was that the 450 
acres was to be a general agricultural farm, on which 
experiments of a useful character could be carried out, 
which, of course, it is impossible to do with the 
appliances at our disposal here. 

14895. Do you think you could get a farm with 
suitable buildings on it already erected? — We con- 
templated getting a farm with a certain number of 
buildings on it, and making additions to it in galva- 
nised iron and wood, as I hapjien to know has been 
done at the Colonial College at Hollsley Bay, where 
young men are educated for the Colonies. We went 
so far that we got estimates from one of the leading 
people in Dublin for putting these things up, and it 
was on these estimates we calculated the sum we 
thought was required. What among other things 
we found a great want of here, even for the smaller 
ex|ieriments that we have attempted, is that of a 
competent bailifF and a competent foreman. Mr. 
Smith has to undertake the whole supervision of the 
place, and do most of the theoretical education, except 
the lectures in veterinary science and chemistry, and 
it is impossible for him to be continually in the byre 
or field. If an experiment is to be of any value it 


must be done accurately, and to do that accurately 
you must have men of a certain type trained to carry 
out instructions, and attach importance to the slightest 
difference in weight or measure. We have applied 
for such a man on several occasions, at present we have 
only got the ordinary foreman, and a very ordinary 
herdsman, so the whole onus rests on Mr. Smith, and 
it is impossible for him to carry it out properly. 

14S96. Rev. Dr. Evans — To whom did you apply t 
— The Commissioners; Recently we have sent 
up au application again. Mr. Barter alluded to the , 
experiments carried on in reference to water in butter,, 
that was one experiment wo were able to carry out 
The attention of the committee was first drawn to the 
subject by the Manchester prosecutions, and they 
thought it would be very advisable, as the State had 
not thought fit to establish what should be the quantity 
of water in good butter, that somebody should try to do 
it, and although our resources are limited, we spent 
£83 on this investigation, with the result, as I under- 
stand, that in the Cork butter market at present they 
are endeavouring tio got the water in butter down to 
the standard fixed in the report of our committee. 
There was another question about the same time that 
created considerable interest in this distinct, and in 
Ireland generally, that is whether pigs could be fed 
at a profit at existing prices ; we submitted a plan to 
the Commissioners of National Education by which 
we thought that question could bo fairly well solved; 
we suggested it should be carried out upon 200 pigs, 
and the period should be for two years ; the estimated 
cost was about £680. Of course that was entirely 
outside the power of our committee. I regret to say 
the Commissioners did not see their way to take it 
up. It was to be au experiment on the relative 
merits of various breeds and of various feedings, and 
that, of course, would involve additional buildings, 
about £200 of the sum asked for would be for buildings. 

14897. Chairman. — That was a capital sum ? — Yes, 
£480 would have been required in addition for the two 
years. There was another point I should like to men- 
tion ; it bears on the influence of local committees, and 
it goes to show that not only is a local committee desir- 
able, but that their help should continue to be given, 
if it is desired to produce good results. Tlie Commis- 
sioners appointed itinerant instructors in 1891, and in 
such a form that it cost practically nothing to the 
districts applying ior them ; all the district had to do 
was to supply an assistant and show some interest. 

In 1891 we communicated with one of our governing 
body near D unman way, aiul the instructor was suc- 
cessful on the whole. The next year some members 
of our committee weut to Coachford and Wuterville, 
with the result that the lectures were fairly attended. 
The following year , we thought that sending out 
circulars would be sufficient. In 1893 we got no 
application. In 1 894 Lady Mary Aldworth interested 
heraclf in her district and introduced an instructor, 
with excellent results. In 1895 and 1896 there were 
no applications. In 1897 special efforts were again 
made to draw the attention of farmers to the advan- 
tages offered, with the result that we have had two 
instructors steadily employed since April and May. 

14898. Mr. Molloy. — If you had your new estab- 
lishment in operation to-morrow would you not still 
labour under the great disadvantage of not having 
the proper foundation that Mr. Barter referred to 1— 

1 cannot agree with Mr. Barter at all in that. 

14899. In connection with primary schools 1 — No, 
my notion is if the children come thoroughly well 
grounded in their arithmetic, and perhaps having 
been taught geometrical drawing to inculcate accuracy, 
they are much more likely to pick up the sound 
technical education they would receive at a properly 
equipped agricultural school than if they spent their 
time learning a smattering of agriculture in a primary 
school. 

14909. In addition to dairying, needlework and 
cookery and laundry also is taught {—These are taken 
by the ladies committee. 
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14901. Are they found to be successful 1— Cookery 
is particularly successful. The work done in the 
laundry is excellent, but the pupils don’t take such 
an interest in it. 

14902. The girls who come for dairy instruction 
here have been, I suppose, in the main National 
School pupils? — I should imagine so ; they are in the 
main farmers’ daughters. I have a return here of 
what became of them when they left us ; seventy- 
three per cent, of them go into places as dairy maids 
and in factories. 

14903. Captain Shaw.' — What length of course do 
you consider necessary to give a boy Two years. 

14904. If you had this farm established, what 
extent of country do you think it would supply ? — 
It would deal with the whole of Munster. . 

14905. Do you think that thirty pupils in two 
years would be sufficient for the whole of Munster ? 
— I fancy so, because remember there are only a cer- 
tain number of farmers who would be able to bear the 
cost of the fees and the loss of tlicir children’s labour. 

14906. Would you not think it expedient they 
should learu some experimental science for themselves 
at school. Might they not be taught with advantage 
weighing and specific gravity ? — They might be taught 
anything that would teach them accuracy, I mentioned 
geometrical drawing as an extension of drawing. 

14907. Mr. Strutr ers. — Take woodwork, where 
they have to make accurate measurements? — Yes, 
accuracy is oue of the greatest wants in this country. 

14908. Captain Shaw. — Do you think the agricul- 
ture they are taught at present in schools is any use 
to them? — I should think very little. The other day 
I was at a place where one of our lecturers was lec- 
turing ; the clever girl of the school was put forward ; 
she evidently had learned a good deal, but the babit of 
repeating everything by heart was so strongly im- 
pressed on her that when she had forgotten the actual 
words of the teacher, although she knew the subject, 
she was at a loss ; she was trying to remember the 
exact words in which the lesson had been last taught 
to her, and the girl was distinctly much above the 
average of intelligence. 

14909. We had it in evidence a few days ago that 
this agricultural instruction was useful because the 
boys saw the work on their farms and got the reasons 
from the book, do you think the book reasons are 
satisfactory as a rule ? — I think if you taught them 
to work accurately to two places of decimals, or to he 
able to measure to a sixteenth of an inch with exact- 
ness, as the case might be, you would do more good. 

14910. Mr. Harrington. — You did not mention 
that the scheme you have put before the Government 
has been rejected, has it not been rejected ? — It lias not 
been rejected. Mr. Gerald Balfour's answer to us was 
that he sympathised with our movement, but that our 
strength was our weakness, as, if we were correct, it 
would involve similar schools for the whole of Ireland. 

14911. Was it suggested it should be placed under 
the new Agricultural Board ?— We were told to wait 
for the uew Agricultural Board, that the question of 
agricultural education would be dealt with as a whole. 

14912. Was not that oue of the reasons why the 
money you asked for the pig experiment was not 
granted ? — Yes, it is due to the Commissioners to say 
that it was so, but the Agricultural Board has dis- 
appeared. 

14913. Is it your idea in connection with this 
scheme you have put before the Government that you 
should be under some central authority? — I think 
there should always be a controlling authority. I 
think we should have plenty of local liberty of action 
but there should he some authority to prevent our 
going distinctly wrong. In the first place we should 
have a strict audit about money expenditure, and 
there should be a power of resumption by the central 
authority in the event of the thing proving a failure, 
hut beyond that I would give great local freedom. 

14914. As regards the girls, could the cookery, 


needlework, and laundry classes, which are very 
efficiently managed here, be made useful for the pur- 
poses of the National teachers coming here to learn 
these subjects? — I should imagine they could. 

14915. There would be no difficulty in having that 
arranged ? — That becomes entirely a question of 
accommodation, you must remember that recently, I 
think it was last July, all the vacancies for the session 
that opens in January next were filled, so that the run 
upon this place at present by girls seeking admission 
is enormous, the applications for admission are far in 
excess of our power of admitting them. I think you 
asked about the number of re-entries, those who came 
a second time, 38'71 per cent, of the pupils re-enter for 
a second term. 


Cork. 

Oct. 1, 1897. 
Mr. Ludlow A„. 
Beamish, j.p 


14916. Chairman. — Do you give a preference to 
one who wants to re-enter over a new comer ? I think 
you said you had to refuse candidates? — We take 
them in the order in which they come, but I fancy as 
a rule when a person wishes to re-enter she makes her 
application at the end of the term. 

The Secretary. — We always give the preference 
to a former pupil. 

14917. Mr. Strothers. — Do you consider one term 
sufficient to give a dairymaid instruction? — Not quite 
satisfactorily. Before we give our diploma at the 
school we require two terms. 

14918. What is the nature of the theoretical in- 
struction; are they taught to test milk, and estimate 
the amount of fat iu it ? — Yes. I think some question 
was asked about our expenditure — the interest on the 
money granted to us by the Treasury, £2,000, which, 
with the accumulation of interest, is now £2,302, is 
£76 16s. id. ; our subscriptions for 1896 were only 
£177 14s., so our total income is only about £260. 
We give the Commissioners’ superintendent £50 ; 
lecturers, £37 10s. ; our secretary and offices expenses, 
£70 ; audit and inspector, that is one of the advan- 
tages we get by being a chartered body, and for which 
we have the pleasure of paying seven guineas, and our 
prizes and medals come to about £75. We are steadily 
eating into our little capital— the difference is about £6 
against us. We reduced our carry forward by about £4 
last year. The ladies also raise about £48 themselves. 

14919. Chairman.- -What is the total expense of 
carrying on the instruction for the year, counting 
everything [ — We have nothing to say to the National 
Board portion of it. 

14920. Does the expenditure pass through your 
hands? — The only tiling that passes through our 
hands that is not our own money is the pupils’ fees. 

14921. Mr. Reijington. — I t costs about £890. 
The receipts from farm produce, according to the 
report for 1896, were £2,047 2.1. 2d. ■ from fees of 
pupils, £247 16s., that makes a total of £2,294 18s. 2d. 
The expenses were — working expenses of farm, live 
stock, <fec., £2,192 13s. 9d. ; maintenance of agricul- 
tural students, and salaries of agriculturists, Sic., 
£998 1 6s. 5 d . ; the total cost of farms and training 
institutions, £3,191 10s. 2d., making a net cost to 
the State of £896 12s. ? — When we went before 
Mr. Balfour, we made an average of £700 a year as 
the cost to the National Board. 

14922. Mr. Harrington. — Pending the settlement 
of this plan you have laid before Parliament, is there 
anything you think the National Board could do that 
they ought to do for you?— A proper bailiff, a proper 
foreman are quite witbin reasonable limits, and that 
is urgently wanted. 

14923. Rev. Dr. Evans. — An assistant to Mr. 
Smith ? — Yea. 

14924. Chairman. — How many men are employed 
on the farm ? — Six. 

14925. Mr. Harrington.— Would it help the insti 
tution much if the salaries of these professors were 
paid by the Board, they are small matters ? — Of course, 
it would, distinctly, and we supplement your super- 
intendent’s salary by a considerable sum; iectures 
and the superintendent come to £87 a year. 
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Cork. 

Oct 1, 1897. 
Mr. Richard B 
Beamish. 


Mr Eicuahe H. Beamish, Oi.e of the Gorenon of the Munster Dairy School, examined. 


14926. Chairman. — 1 believe you wish to contrast 
agricultural instruction at present iu vogue in Ireluml 
with that which is in vogue in. Sweden 1— I think your 
Commission lias been over there, and probably knows 
something about it. 

Chairman. — We have l>eeu there, but only inquired 
into manual work : not into this class of subject at all ; 
I don’t think wc either saw or heard anything of it. 

14927. Mr. Struthers. — There is no instruction 
in agriculture in the primary schools in Sweden or 
Norway! — No. 

14928. Chairman. —Have yon any suggestions as 
to how that can be introduced 1 — I think so; I think 
if we take the programme of instruction, as issued to 
National schools, and go through it, I might point 
out differences in the methods in which they go to work. 

14929. You say there is no instruction in Sweden in 
primary schools, aud we are dealing only with primary 
schools here. T understand thei-e is a certain amount 
of instruction given in the shape of school gardens, 
and to a lesser extent in sohool farms in Ireland 
— starting with that, tell us what you wish to say! 
— If I might go through the memorandum of the Irish 
Agricultural Instruction and point out what the in- 
struction is in Ireland, and bow it is that it practically 
does no good whatever. I notice here that the very first 
thing they state is that “ the pupil should be able to 
explain intelligently on the farm the preparation of the 
ground, tillage, sowing, thinning ” and so on. I am 
afraid they are not able to do it at all, they may bo very 
intelligent pupils, but I don’t see how they are able in 
anyway to do that intelligently. Because if the teachers 
have not the necessary instruction — as the teach era 
have abroad — how can the pupils learn 1 — As a rule, 
abroad you see the result of no teaching whatever, 
you see the result of system, the elder hoys work 
on all the farms, and that goes down to the smaller 
ohildren. If you examine the farms here you will 
find that corn is marketed in a more dirty condition 
than it is in Sweden, Norway or Denmark. We, in 
this district, are interested in barley, but the stacking 
of barley is not understood in this country at all, the 
consequence ib that the barley comes to market in 
not as good a state as it might do otherwise, and, 
therefore, does not fetch so high a sum of money. 
The yield in the potato crops is not as great in 
Ireland certainly as it is in England or Wales. If 
the agricultural instruction is to do any good, the 
pupils should not learn things by rote, but so as to 
carry them in their minds even after they become 
farmers. They say in addition to the foregoing, “ the 
pupils in the second fifth class should know the points 
of live stock, the indication of milking qualities in 
cows, die., all that is necessary for fa rmin g purposes." 

14930. Do you think that can be taught in pri- 
mary schools!— I am quite sure it cannot 

14931. Is your point that it is no use trying to 
teach children in primary schools these things, but 
that some system should be introduced after they 
leave the primary school to teach it practically ! — Yes, 
I mean that, and I mean another thing : comparing 
this country with Sweden, where I have been for 
seven years, farming the whole time, I don’t see how 
the children can be taught when the teachers have 
not been brought up to that state of knowledge they 
have abroad. 

14932. You say the teachers have got it abroad. 
But they don’t teach the children in the primary 
schools ; where do they teach them 1 — At the conclu- 
sion of ordinary school work. 

14933. Mr. Struthers. — Agricultural colleges! — 
They have more than that ; they have two agricul- 
tural institutions, they have fourteen rural schools, 
with a six month’s course, then twenty-four agricul- 
tural schools throughout the country with a two years' 
course, and then they have four dairy schools, and 
sixteen dairy stations. That means to say they en- 
deavour to educate the child in fewer subjects up to 


a certain period, and keep him concentrated on those 
subjects. Some of the pupils are twenty-three when 
they go to these schools, I don’s think they take them 
under seventeen or eighteen, but from seventeen or 
eighteen up to twenty-four. They take them consider- 
ably older than wc do, and then they have already 
acquired an accurate standard of work. When I 
came over here from Swe-len we carried out a certain 
number of experiments ; but I found there was 
absolutely no knowledge of wlmt accuracy means. 

An experiment is of no use unless one goes into 
it with minute accuracy. That want of accuracy 
runs through the whole system, it has been one 
of our distinct failures in tlijs country. I C an 
give you an instance outside agriculture altogether 
because we employ a great many clerks aud people, 
and the boys are the same way. At the schools in 
Gothenburg they bring them up to a certain point, 
and then they put them into a school for book-keeping, 
and the boys you get from there can close hooks, anil 
make out balance sheets, and even buy and sell stocks, 
they are consequently accurate. An ordinary boy 
coining from sohool here has a certain amount of 
knowledge, but it is not that form of knowledge, and 
one has to commence teaching him accuracy. 

14934. Chairman.— What is it you propose Blionld 
lie done in this country to give effect to your ideas!— 

To remove agricultural education altogether from tie 
primary schools, aud to teach them accuracy in other 
forms, by Sloyd or whatever is suitable. 

14935. Then, your evidence tends to this, that the 
teaching of agriculture in primary schools in Ireland 
is practically useless ! — Practically useless. 

14936. And you would prefer than they should 
turn their attention to other subjects which would 
teach them accuracy ! — And concentration of thought 

14937. And should only begin to learn agricul- 
ture in some continuation school after their ordinary 
education is completed 1 — Perfectly so, but in order 
to do that we must get the schools, we are behind- 
hand in our agricultural schools, we have not carried 
out experiments, we have not come up nearly to the 
point of the Danes and Swedes. Personally, I believe, 
that if we came up to it we could easily get the 
people to follow. We carried out certain experiments 
here which were very useful. Mr. Carroll said they 
were good experiments, but that they were more to 
report to the Royal Society of England than for our 
daily school. T said I thought it was a good tliiug to 
raise such questions here. There was a large former 
near me and he said : — “ Look here, if you like to do 
it I will give you the whole of my cowhouse and let 
you carry out on the farm what yon said at the Dairy 
school were correct principles, and if you agree to do 
it, I am ready to bear the expense.” So it shows they 
are ready to accept knowledge. Take forty pigs going • 
to be experimented upon, each pig is an individual in [ 
himself just like a human being, and although you may > 
separate them and feed them all on the same kind of 
food these pigs will give you absolutely totally different 
results, and therefore, as they do in Denmark, you 
have to feed them together and find out the variations 
which result before you commence your experiment. 
All that is not done here. As regards dairying they 
have no knowledge of ripening their cream or how to 
use acid. 

14938. Mr. Struthers. — Where do you meant— 
Here in Ireland, they have no knowledge of whether 
it is a feasible thing to keep ice. We Lave proposed 
experiments several times but we are always re 
fused. 

14939. Refused by whom ! — I cannot tell you, we • 
suggest things to Mr. Carroll, he says be will do bis , 
best with the Commissioners of National Education, 
but of course they have their difficulties with tbo 
Treasury. The practical result is that what we want 
to do, to try and improve the country here and do • 
what is successful in other countries, we are barred 
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from doing. Glasuevin and the Munster Dairy School 
are the only two places where pupils can be taught 
a certain amount of practical agriculture, and if 
we cannot reach our own standard how can the 
teachers reach it, and if the teachers cannot reach 
it how can the childivn reach it. What is the good 
of a long list of subjects which cannot be done 
practically. 

14940. Chairman. — We had a witness before us 
the day before yesterday who was objecting to certain 
things ; but ho said he thought the good of agricultural 
education as given in the schools at present was this, 
that the children came with a certain amount of 
practical knowledge that they had picked up at home, 
aud what they learned out of books put that into 
words, and gave them the theory of what they had 
picked up in practice, without knowing what the 
practice meant. Do you agree with that 1 — No, not on 
the text-book, I have read it very carefully, it gives 
yon a certain amount of knowledge, but a person would 
pick all that information up in a very short time in a 
properly organised and constituted establishment of 
any kind : it is so much waste of time to know that a 
cock is a cock and a hen is a hen. It gives no accu- 
rate information as regards the importance of feeding, 
how to feed, that certain artificial foods and manures 
are to be used, and so on. We know nothing of that 
because we have not entered on the subject. 

14941. Mr. Strothers. — And these things cannot 
be taught in a primary school ! — They cannot, and if 
we could concentrate a child to more accuracy of 
thought and accuracy of work, people like ourselves 
would have greater facility in a shorter time in teach- 
ing them the real knowledge that they require, and if 
we ourselves were only allowed to carry out what we 
know to be necessary and have seen in other countries 
to be necessary, we would be to a certain extent 
prepared to undertake that instruction ourselves, but 
we have been barred and cannot do it under existing 
conditions. 

14942. Chairman. — I think I gather that both in 
Sweden and in this country you have had some 
practical experience of trying experiments! — Yes. 

15943. When we were in Cumberland we were 
taken to an experimental plot, in which they had 
been growing turnips ; it was on fiat moory ground, and 
we were told it would have been economical to use 
less manure rather than much manure, on the ground 
that although if you used double the quantity of 
manure you got larger turnips you did net get double 
as large turnips; and, therefore, they thought less 
manure was most profitable : is that your opinion 1 — 
It is a very hard thing to say ; it would depend on 
the soil ; it is like an animal ; if you have got a cow 
you must milk the cow up to a certain point, beyond 
that point it won't pay you ; you may feed too heavily, 
or not feed sufficiently. 

14944. Don't you think it would depend on the 
quality of the land ! — It would. 

14945. I put some questions myself with regard to 
putting artificial manure on land that had been 
ploughed out of lea into oats, aud I was told it was a 
waste of money ; my steward happened to try the ex- 
periment without my knowing it, and the result was 
that he found it exactly the reverse, at any rate on the 
bad land 1 — Quite so. 

14946. Mr. Harrington. — I suppose we are right 
in assuming that you would not object to, but would 
rather approve of, the introduction of very elementary 
science into the ordinary National schools 1 — I should 
think it would concentrate their minds to a certain 
extent and teach them accuracy. Try anything, it 
does not matter what, so long as accuracy is taught. 

14947. We have seen it done in some of the 
English schools where they are taught with simple 
balances to weigh accurately! — If they are taught 
accurately, but I have gone through a good many ex- 
periments in Ireland, and have found that the term 
accuracy is not exactly understood, but if it is taught 
it will aid us afterwards in teaching. 


14948. Captain Shaw. — Does not the present 
system of teaching agriculture, which is to study from 
tho examples around them, and then to receive an ex 
planation from their text book, which confirms the 
npparent succes ; does not that tend to stereotype the 
present system and prevent any improvement ; the 
present system is to study the fields around, and then 
the children are to come into the school and receive 
an explanation of the apparent success of these pro- 
cesses ! — I don't think it does any good. 

14949. They only go and see what is actually in 
existence around them 1 — That is met to a certain ex- 
tent abroad by their taking excursions, and if you 
were able to take these boys out to farms, and show 
them different kinds of farms and different kinds of 
crops ; if that were done it would be a good thing. 

14950. Mr. Mollov. — Did I understand you to 
object to tliis programme on the ground that it re- 
quired pupils to have an intelligent knowledge of the 
cultivation of an ordinary farm and garden plots, the 
feet being that the teachers of those pupils were not 
sufficiently qualified ! — I don’t wish to say that 
exactly ; it is somewhat of a strong statement, but I 
don’t see how in the natural course of events they 
can be qualified, comparing them with what one has 
seen abroad. 

14951. Are you aware that no teacher is allowed 
to carry out that instruction unless he has undergone 
suitable instruction himself, and has obtained a certi- 
ficate of competency ! — Quite so, theoretically speak- 
ing, according to book learning, yes; but that is 
perfectly different from practical knowledge, and it 
also depends upon the standard of the examination the 
teacher goes through, and I say that the standard of 
agricultural education is a very low one in this country. 

14952. Then your proposition is to remove agri- 
culture altogether from Irish National schools! — Yes, 
and concentrate the child's mind to think accurately. 

14953. Nob merely the theory but any attempt at 
practice ? — Yes. 

14954. Chairman. — Then you would be against 
even school plots and school gardens ! — The only 
thing that would be of use would be as regards 
potato spraying; if these school plots or gardens 
were under the Board of Education, and careful 
men were sent down to examine the disease, there 
would be no harm in the pupils using it, but I don't 
think it is of very vital importance as regards further- 
ing agricultural education afterwards, because T think 
they would learn such subjects very quickly if they 
came here with their minds prepared for it. 

14955. Mr. Molloy. — But these school plots are 
under the Board of Education! — Quite so. 

14956. Would yon also remove dairy instruction 
from the primary schools in the case of girls 1 — Well, 
no, for this reason, agriculture is a very big subject, 
dairying is one of its smaller branches, and to a 
certain extent 1 don't think it would do the girls any 
hai-m, but if they intended to be dairymaids it is far 
better not to teach a subject like that at a primary 
school but to go in for it thoroughly, and master it 
in a month or two months at some properly con- 
stituted dairy school. 

14957. You referred to some part of Sweden in 
which there were fourteen rural schools with instruc- 
tion given for six months ; have those schools any 
literary department! — Yes, they are principally 
literary departments. 

14958. Yon say there is a combination of literary 
aud agricultural instruction! — They are for much 
older pupils ; they embrace science and the Swedish 
language ; it is a higher course ; it would be for a 
man who showed himself rather more intelligent than 
a workman, and he would go there after having 
been five or six years at a farm to master the subject. 

14959. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — You were for some 
years, I believe, at a large dairy establishment in 
Sweden 1 — Yes. 

14960. Were you manager! — I was, practically. 

14961. Would you not then feel yourself in a 
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Cork. position to introduce the same system into Ireland 
0ct ~ g07 without any ex pe rimer: ts? — No, because every country 

•or. ‘ requires its own modifications. I did try, if I may 
Mr. Ricliiinl H. 8ay S0( eX p er iments on the feeding of cows hero, and 
eamls * they practically bore out what our expei-ience was in 
Sweden, but one has to feel one’s way, what one can 
do in Sweden one cannot do here. You mmo here 
and say “ So and so is done in Sweden, ’’ as I have 
often done, and they say “ It is a pleasant thing to 
hear it is done in Sweden, but Sweden is a long way 
off,” and they hardly believe the statement. The 
thing to do is to prove in our own schools that such 
a thing can be clone, not to be ashamed of the mis- 
takes we make, and to recognise when we make 
mistakes, not to gloss them over for the sake of being 
called a successful school. And the committees of 
your boards of management should he careful not to do 
anything they don’t think would be a success. The 
experiments we have carried out here to a certain 
extent have not been failures because we have beeu 
careful to go into them beforehand. We have got 
the water in butter down to 18 per cent, through our 
experiments, when we said 18 per cent, everybody 
said we were wrong, but we stuck to it, and we have 
proved it practically. 

14962. You know how a cow is fed most success- 
fully in Sweden 1 — Perfectly so, but you go and ask 
the farmers to do the same thing here, and tell them 
“ You must divide your cows into certain sections ; ’’ 
you tell them that each section should have so many 
pounds of food ; they won’t weigh the food accurately, 
they will simply go off and get a bucket, as I have 
seen it done, and put a couple of handfuls of stuff in 
and say “ That is about the amount” That is not 
accuracy and would not lead to success. 

14963. 1 know it is difficult even with an ordinary 
Irish cook to get them to weigh tilings 1 — Yes, but it 
can be done. As regards agricultural education, we 
•are in our infancy. 

14964. With your knowledge and experience, if 
you were to enforce that accuracy, as you have power 
to do, would Mr. Smith co-operate with you! — 
Certainly, but Mr. Smith requires assistance, Mr. 
Smith has been most kind in all our experiments, 
but he requires assistance. • 

14965. We are far below the Danes and Swedes. 
What main proposals would you make to bring us up 
to them ? — It would be an excellent thing if we could 
have two or four agricultural institutions. In Sweden 
they have four, and our populations, Sweden’s and 
Ireland’s, are about the same. But even if we started 
with two, we have the nucleus of two, we have 
■Glasnevin and the Munster Dairy School, and with 
very little alteration in both places, but with the 
addition of capital and income, you might do an 
enormous amount to improve the agriculture of the 
country, but other things will develop by degrees. 
We could have our rural schools develop into minor 
daily schools as they do in Sweden, in some of these 
co-operative dairies or on some of the best faims, 
that is where the twenty-four agricultural schools in 
Sweden are. They really are estates, and the Govern- 
ment grants them a certain subvention, and the 
farmer keeps one or two trained men. He then takes 
these poor pupils, and out of 674 pupils, 53 per cent, of 
the pupils of the Royal and agdcultural schools are 
free pupils— -but it Lordly pays them to let them 
waste their time ; they are given a very small sub- 
vention, but. then the pupils work on the farm. They 
are bound for two years like ordinary labourers, a 
certain portion of the time is given for theoretic work, 
and the rest to carrying out the work of the farm in 
a more intelligent way than it would be by ordinary 
labourers, that is the way of getting over the 
teaching part by means of utilising the work of the 
boys. 

14966. Mr. Strtjthrrs.— I think yon would not 
have agriculture taught in the elementary schools at 
all? — No. 

14967. And you think the education given there 


should be of such a kind os to develop the accuracy of 
the pupils ? — And concentration. 

14968. And contrasting the Swedish schools with 
the Irish schools, you think more accuracy is developed 
over there ? — I think so. 

14969. Because of concentration of subjects, you 
mentioned they had fewer subjects? — There are other 
things as well ; race causes a difference too. 

14970. I think if you look at any Swedish pro- 
gramme you will find the number of subjects is quite 
as extended as here? — But then they must be taught 
in quite a -different way. 

14971. That, is the point I am coming to, that the 
acquirement of accuracy is the result of the teaching; 
it is not a question of subjects, but the way in which 
any subject is taught? — Perfectly so; but the mere 
fact of studying accurately means time, and you 
cannot embrace a whole number of subjects. If I 
work inaccurately I can go through a great many 
more subjects in a shorter time, and therefore the 
fewer up to a certain proportion is my argument. 

14972. but yon may take it from mo that the 
number of subjects taught in au ordinary school in 
Sweden is not less than h n re. Do you think the 
farmers in Sweden and Denmark are more intelligent 
than the farmers in England and Scotland ?— Eug- 
luud and Scotland 1 cannot tell you so much about; 
yes, on certain teclmical subjects, they are in Sweden. 

14973. You know that Denmark has a great re- 
putation in dairying?— Certainly. 

i4974. But the butter that is sent from Denmark 
to this country does not, as a rule, come directly from, 
farms but from creameries? — Yes. 

14975. And the success of these creameries has 
nothing to do with the average intelligence of the 
farmer- but with the skill of the manager of the 
creamery ? — That has to do with the only section we 
are successful with here, that is the dairymaid ; the 
dairymaid in Denmark and in Sweden is far more 
intelligent than the dairymaid here. 

14976. Do you mean the dairymaid at the creamery? 
— Yes, ou the farm too. 

14977. Chairman. — Have you worked iuDenmark? 
— I have seen many farms there. 

14978. Yon have seen the controversy in the 
papers about the cleanliness or non-cleanliness of the 
butter? — It is a sanitary question, the question of 
water. 

14979. Do you think there is room for improve- 
ment there ? — Yes, on account of the water. 

14980. Do you think they would get better water 
here? — Yes, it is the water the cows dr-ink and the 
butter is washed in. 

14981. It did not occur to me that it was the 
water the cows drink? — Oh, yes, it was, because 
typhoid fever was traced to it. 

14982. There is less likelihood of that in this 
country?— Certainly, and the best butter in the world 
ought to be made here. 

14983. Mr. Strothers. — Is that to be attained by 
educating every farmer up to a certain mediocre level 
in dairy knowledge or by providing a few highly 
qualified experts ? — That leads to another question as 
to now the butter is to be worked ; Mr. Carroll and 
I disagree on the subject ; he suggests the lump system ; 
I am afraid I am altogether in favour of well-con- 
ducted dairies. 

14984. As a practical question, which is easier, to 
educate the whole of the farmers of a district or to 
get perhaps a section of highly qualified men? — It is 
far easier to do the latter, and therefore I say the 
creamery system would be a better system than 
the lump butter system because that would be the 
less difficulty to overcome. 

14985. To come to the point, why I ask these 
questions is this, os far as I can see, the success of 
tae dairying in Denmark does not depend on the 
education given in schools? — Not now, but it used 
to ; but I can tell you the same of Sweden ; the 
ordinary dairymaid of the ordinary estate in Sweden 
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is distinctly higher than the dairymaid is in this 
country ; she knows infinitely more of practical 
science. 

14986. Where has that knowledge been acquired ? 

It is now simply banded down from one to another ■ 

they have educated themselves. 

14987. Then it is not the result of any system of 
instruction ? — It must have come from that, but it 
would be perhaps partly private instruction ; the 
owner of the estate has learnt his business, and could 
instruct his dairymaid. 

14988. That does not imply any special aid on the 
part of the State 1 — Oh, yes, you will find that a 
great many of the dairymaids who go out from these 
different schools obtain situations on these estates, 
some do not ; the instruction must naturally come 
from the State if you follow me. 

14989. I am afraid I do not? — Suppose a girl has 
been to a State school and mastered her work and 
comes home, then she instructs her own sisters. 

14990. That shows this special knowledge is not 
due to anything they acquire in the ordinary schools, 
but to something afterwards given 1 —Yes, special 
technical instruction afterwards. 

14991. So therefore you cannot hope to effect any 
great reform in the agriculture of the country by 
doing anything in the elementary schools? — Other 
than the introduction of accuracy, but not on special 
: subjects. 

14992. But you have no views as to how this 
accuracy might be obtained to a greater degree in the 
ordinary schools, have you? — No, I have not; you 
ought to know a great deal more about it than I 
do ; I would not venture to suggest anything in that 

[ way ; I only know the want is felt. 

14993. At what age do you take pupils into this 
institution here? — They vary from seventeen up- 
wards. 

1 14994. I think one of the witnesses said that the 

majority came from National schools ; that is to say 
they have been at no other schools through the. 
country ? — T think so. 

14995. And they probably left those schools, at 
j what age ? 

; Mr. Smith. — From fourteen to sixteen. 

14996. Mr. Struthers.— You could not admit 
; them earlier to your institution? — Do you refer to 
females or males? 

14997. Take the dairymaids? — No, I think the 
work would be rather against them, too heavy ; the 
1 great thing here is not only accuracy, but we must 
j teach them how to work. 

14998. Chairman. — I suppose strength is required 
j iu milking a cow ? — Exactly so. 

14999. Mr. Strothers. — On the other hand, if 

! you were able to take them at an earlier age you 
would get them direct from the school, at present 


there is an interval between leaving school and com- 
ing to your institution, in which the effect of any 
school instruction that was useful might be lost? — 
Yes, if a girl was strong at fifteen there would l»e no 
objection, but when she comes here she should be 
placed under strict discipline, and ought to have 
heavier physical work to show her exactly what real 
work means. 

15000. Take the practical work of milking, is it 
not well that they should begin at a very early age ? 

Mr. L. Beamish. — I he average of the girls coming 
here is about twenty. 

Witness. — I think the mere process of milking is 
not a very difficult thing to learn. 

15001. Mr. Strothers. — I have often heard it 
said by farmers that you never learn to milk unless 
you learn when you are under twelve ? — Oh, I don’t 
think so, I have had as many as thirty women milk- 
ing in one house abroad, and some of those had been 
taught when they were as old as twenty-five or 
twenty-six. 

15002. Chairman. — And never milked before? — 
Well, they might have milked a cow, but we had to 
teach them de novo. 

15003. Mr. STROTHERS.r— And they milked to your 
satisfaction ? — Yes. 

15004. About these experiments, you said the 
difficulty was that you could not get sufficient support 
to carry them on? — Both as regards money and 
assistance. 

15005. Could they not be carried on by people 
having an interest in them and subscribing l— I don’t 
think they could. 

15006. If they were going to be of any practical 
benefit to the country? — No, I don’t think people go 
in voluntarily for education at present, we had at 
first to pay the dairy pupils to come here, we know 
now the Corrmissioners of Education will be only too 
happy to give us any assistance. 

.15007. In Denmark the principle of the State is 
not to institute a technical school or any kind of 
school directly, but to give it a subsidy ? — Denmark 
was altogether under Professor Fiord, who was 
practically the most scientific men in Europe at the 
time, and all his experiments were carried out by the 
State, be experienced all the difficulties we feel here, 
on a smaller scale, and the way he got his money was 
that certain Government officials came to visit him, 
and he filled his laboratory with all these things that 
were most disagreeable. They said “This is very 
terrible," and be said “ Gentlemen, if you don’t give 
me money to cany on my experiments, these things 
will occur that is an absolute fact. 

15008. Perhaps you could give us a memorandum 
on your experience of dairy and agricultural schools, 
in Sweden 1 — Certainly I ‘could, if you give me a 
day or two I will send it in. 


Mr. James Byrne, J.i\, One of the Governors of the Munster Dairy School, examined. 


1 5009. Chairman. — The Commissioners would be 
! veiy glad if you would give them your opinion as to 
the value of the agricultural education at. present 
carried on in the primary schools in Ireland? — Well, 
I don’t think it is satisfactory ; I don’t see how it 
could be satisfactory, because as a rule the teachers have 
no land attached to their schools, and even if they had I 
think the greater number of them know very little 
1 about agriculture. 

15010. And you include in those the teachers who 
have been through the Glasnevin course? — Well, 
i even so, I don’t suppose they could become at all 
| expert agriculturists by attending a course in 
I Glasnevin. 

15011. Do you think it is worth while continu i ng 

i tlie system, and trying to extend the principle of 
garden plots, which I believe are eighty-two in number 
now, and the school farms, which are comparatively 


few in the country ? — I do not see any objection to 
them. 

15012. Do yon think there would be any distinct 
good in doing that ? — I think in some cases if the 
teacher had a liking for that sorb of work, and took 
a practical interest in it, it would do good. But I 
think a great many of the teachers would not. 

15013. Supposing the State advanced the money to 
buy a school farm, it may work very well os long as a 
particular teacher was there, but when the teacher 
was changed and a new one came who might not have 
the taste for it, the thing would be thrown away 1— I 
remember when we bad a great many model farms 
throughoutthe country, and they did not seem to be suc- 
cessful . I don’t know whether it was that tho Govern- 
ment of the day grudged the money for them. I am 
not quite sure that they were so unsuccessful, but T 
remember a great outcry was raise I that they were 
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not self-supporting institutions, and did not pay their 
wav the same as ordinary farina. I don’t think that 
could ever be expected, because the work of pupils, 
although you may get it gratuitously, is never as 
valuable as the work of paid hands, because when 
they are beginning to do this work they often do a 
great deal of damage in learning. 

15014. Mr. JLIbdington. — You live in a rural dis- 
trict 1 — 1 do. , 

16015. I suppose yon ore acquainted with the 
theoret ical teaching of agriculture in the schools ? — I 
know the school books that are taught there. 

16016. Do the boys gain much advantage from the 
study of these books ?— 1 think they certainly do, a 
Bhare ; I know my youngest child, about twelve years 
of age, when he reads up the school book he puts a 
whole lot of questions to me on agriculture, which, 
perhaps, he wouldnot have put otherwise. I think the 
teachers, if they had gardens, could create a taste for 
the growth of flowers and vegetables. 

15017. Would it be an advantage if the teacher 
illustrated the book by bringing the boys into the fields 
and showing them the plants they read of in the 
book ? — I think so, provided the teacher had a taste 
for that sort of work. I also think little museums 
containing chemicals, plants, and specimens of rocks, 
should be supplied to primary schools. 

15018. Do you think that it would be well that 
they should learn a little agricultural chemistry in 
schools 1 — I think so. 

15019. If they have not learned it in schools would 
they not be unable to follow the experiments described 
in the agricultural papers 1 — Yes, and I think if they 
came afterwards to a school such as this they could 
learn much quicker. 

15020. Of course the majority of children could not 


come to a school such as this, but the teachers could 
teach them in the ordinary schools the elements of 
botany, geology, chemistry, and physics ?— Yes. 

15021. You would approve of that! — I would. 

15022. Are there any school gardens or school 
farms in your neighbourhood? — No. 

15023. So you have no practical knowledge of 
their value?— There was a model farm not far from 
my place at Farahy, but it was sold out. It was 
one of the Government schools. 

15024. Mr. Molloy. — You arid that the Glasnevin 
Farm Establishment, you thought, was not capable of 
qualifying persons in agriculture ?— No ; for the length 
of time I say they are there, and the few lessons they 
get there, I mean the National teachers. 

15025. A master of a National school going up for 
six weeks, that period, in your opinion, is insufficient 
to qualify him for giving practical instruction on the 
farm ? — I think it is insufficient. 

15026. Wliat period would you think suitable?— I 
know it is generally laid down that a man cannot have 
a fair knowledge of farming without being two years 
engaged in practical work. 

15027. Would not that mean that the master 
should give up his school during that time, and go into 
a college for agriculture, and he might later on get 
charge of a town school in which that education 
would be useless 1 — I don’t think it would be practic- 
able that all our teachers should spend that time in 
getting a knowledge of agriculture, but the know- 
ledge they derive must be very superficial. 

151)28. Mr. Stiuttiiers. — If they had to attend two 
years at Glasnevin, do you think they would be 
likely to continue teaching in that ; they might take 
to some other occupation? — I don’t mean they should 
ever be asked to do that. 
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15029. Chairman. — You are the Superior of the 
Christian Brothers’ School in Cork ? — Yes, my 
lord. 

15030. Will you favour the Commission with your 
opinion upon the advantages of drawing to children 
in the elementary schools? — Well, I consider drawing 
of the greatest possible importance to the boys in 
elementary schools ; it is, I think, in importance next 
to the three R’s, and may fairly be ranked with them, 
and 1 find that this opinion is entertained by all the 
great educationists — they are all disposed to rank 
drawing with the three R’s, and to make it com- 
pulsory in all primary schools. It has a wonderful 
effect in refining the children, cultivating their taste, 
and giving them accuracy of eye and precision of hand, 
and I think it is a very excellent manual instruction ; 
it could rank with the Sloyd system, and must, of 
course, form the basis of it. There can be no Sloyd 
or manual instruction system without a previous know- 
lege of drawing, at least as far as the 5th standard, 
under the South Kensington ; that embraces drawing 
to scale, and we find in the manual instruction 
classes that nil the articles made by the pupils must 


be first diawn to scale before they can attempt 
to execute anything in woodwork by means of tools, 
and the effect of this knowledge of drawing, and of 
this accuracy in their work in the Sloyd or manual 
work system, must have a wonderful effect upon 
them altogether. Then I think also that drawing, 
like the manual instruction system, has a very great 
effect in giving children moral habits of attention, 
and neatness and precision, and intellectually 
great refinement ; and I notice in our own schools, 
where drawing is tanght, that it has that effect 
upon them individually, and I can even find that it 
influences their hom6 life also. Then we have indus- 
trial schools, in which thereare some 2,0U0 boys — boys 
taken off the streets — and in all these schools we have 
introduced drawing in connection with South Kensing- 
ton — we have Ai-tane, in Dublin, for instance, where 
there are 800 boys, and f learned from the Superior 
there that they have got the award “ excellent ’’ for 
the last three years for those 800 boys, and he says the 
effect of the drawing upon them when they go to trades 
— for these hoys learn trades — is very great indeed, 
and that it has a wonderful effect in refining them — so 
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that I think drawing should form a compulsory sub- 
ject in all primary schools. 

15031. Is it your opinion that manual work is a 
practical way of giving effect to the knowledge of 
drawing which has been previously acquired! — Yes, 
my lord; I think that the manual work, being 
dependent on the drawing, will have a very great 
effect in showing the practical utility of the drawing, 
and in giving effect to its advantages in every way. 

15032. Do you attach great importance to manual 
and practical work 1 — Very great, indeed; I should 
like to see it introduced into all primary schools, but 
there are, of course, many difficulties in the way to 
its introduction, and at present I do not see that it 
•can be made compulsory. Manual instruction im- 
plies the training of the teachers to the use of tools, 
and, of course, they must have a knowledge of tools 
as a preliminary. Now, there is expense attending 
it, too ; for I cannot see how it can be carried 
on in the schoolroom, where the ordinary subjects 
of "education are treated. And then you have 
tools and raw material to provide ; all these being 
provided, I cannot see how a teacher— as the system 
at present exists, as the National system exists — 
•can carry on manual work, even if he had a workshop 
for it. I think the great thing to be done iB to begin 
on a small scale, begin in the centres of population, 
start schools, and let the teachers see how it can be 
done, and what it means ; and then let them gradually 
undergo a training that will fit them for the carrying 
on of the Sloyd system, or this manual instruction ; but 
I think the first thing is to have the teachers, as far 
as possible, taught drawing, and I find that it is now 
introduced into the Training Colleges, and manusil 
work might follow that in those institutions, and pre- 
pare the young men, who are to become teachers, to 
carry on the work. 

15033. Would you mako it compulsory in the 
Training Colleges for the teachers to take manual 
work 1 — I think it would not be well to make it com- 
pulsory in the beginning, even in the Training Colleges, 
but to introduce it gradually— there is at present a 
certain objection to it. arising chiefly from its nature 
not being perfectly .understood, and I think the first 
thing to do is to get rid of that prejudice, aud I 
think that the seeing of the manual work carried on 
in the Colleges and in some centres, such as Dublin, 
Cork, Waterford, Limerick, Belfast, and Galway, 
would be of great importance, and make the teachers 
take an interest in it, and induce them, after 
getting this training, to carry on the work. Many of 
the young men having the prejudice will not enter 
into it as warmly as one would desire, but I fancy as 
soon as they really see the nature of it and that it cun 
he done, it may be maue compulsory. With regard 
to the schools, the Irish teacher is at a certain dis- 
advantage, he differs in one respect, I think, from a 
teacher in England and Scotland ; as far as I can under- 
stand those teachers have their salaries secured to them 
before they commence their year’s work at all, they 
engage themselves, and they can enter with spirit into 
the programme as laid down for them by the govern- 
ing body in the different places through England 
and Scotland ; but in Ireland the teacher's salary is only 
partly secured to him, the remainder depends on his 
results, and he is of course very anxious about these, 
and necessarily so, and I believe that until he has such 
a programme laid down for him as will enable him to 
undertake both drawing and manual work with satis- 
faction to himself and security to his temporal interests, 
he will not enter on the teaching of these subjects as 
warmly as we should desire. 

15034. When we were in Sweden we examined 
Herr Salomon, whose name is familiar to you, no 
doubt, and he was asked this question. — 

“Do you consider it essential that the teacher should 
believe in Sloyd ! — Certainly, better no Sloyd at all, than 
Sloyd taught by teachers unwillingly.” 

Do you agree with that ! — I do ; I believe no work 
is well done in whieh the teacher is not interested 


himself, and he will never be interested in it until he Cork, 
satisfies his own mind that he suffers nothing by its oefcJLM 
introduction and the carrying on of it, and also until — 
he is well prepared to carry it on. I think if you g"^ rath 
had Sloyd classes or manual instruction classes in ” 
centres, and that the pupil teachers and the young 
teachers generally were influenced to come and attend 
those, as they do, I find, in Leeds, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and other cities in England, that a great 
deal would be done towards its gradual introduction. 

15035. What is your opinion with regard to the 
value of elementary physical science and elementary 
chemistry in primary schools! — Well, I cannot, I 
think, my lord, speak too highly of the advantages that 
would accrue to the boys generally by having an ac- 
quaintance with the elementary principles both of 
natural philosophy and of chemistry. I think it most 
desirable that a beginning should be made. But the 
introduction of these subjects too will be attended 
with some difficulty. 

15036. Are they not introduced at present in places 
like Cork and the large towns 1 — I think not, my lord. 

You see you must have the teachers trained to the 
manipulation of both chemical and physical apparatus. 

It will not prepare the teacher to have learned from a 
professor, or to have heard his lectures and passed an 
examination ; he must actually knowhow to manipu- 
late the instruments. The experiments that would be 
necessary to illustrate the simple principles of either 
natural philosophy or chemistry would not require 
very great manipulative skill, and I think if a portion 
of the training lime in the colleges was devoted to 
teaching students how to handle instruments that 
would illustrate the simple principles, that you would 
then be prepared to introduce it extensivly into the 
schools of Ireland. I consider a £5 set of chemicals 
■ would do for an ordinary school ; you would have both 
the apparatus and salts and other substances necessary 
for experiments, and something like two dozen or 
two and a half dozen of well-selected experiments on 
the nature of water, of the atmosphere, and the nature 
of gases and some other substances, which, when 
understood, would be quite sufficient to give the boys 
a general interest in natural science and encourage 
them to carry on those studies in after-life. Then 
to introduce physical science, I find that it would be 
necessary to have at least about £20 woith of apparatus 
to illustrate simple mechanics, hydrostatics, electricity, 
magnetism, and a few experiments on light and heat. 

So that the introduction of it requires this as a pre- 
liminary ; and I think then that the great point would 
be to begin in the colleges and have the teachers 
trained to the use of instruments, uud the way of ex- 
plaining experiments and working the apparatus 
before the children, and then to have centres where 
those that are already engaged in the teaching pro- 
fession could attend and learn. There are a few 
things that cannot be easily learned by teachers 
who are for any length of time engaged in the 
work of education. Drawing, if they have not 
got a knowledge of it in early life, is very difficult ; 
just like music or the playing of instruments, they 
must have learned in early life ; I think then that 
great allowance must be made for the teachers 
generally. They must be encouraged ; and I think 
this would do more to promote the introduction of 
those new subjects than any other means. Com- 
pulsion I think cannot come on for drawing, physical 
science, or manual work for some time. 

15037. Rev. Dr. Evans. —Brother Burke, would 
you make drawing necessary to all teachers from 
this forward in order to get their certificate! — 

Well, when you say to make it obligatory, I 
think that is going very far, because mauy of them 
may not have the taste for drawing; but by degrees, in 
the course of a few years, it may be made so, because 
you can have the pupil teachers and the young candi- 
dates previously prepared before entering into the 
training colleges, and then I think that it may be 
made compulsory. 

P 
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'1B038. You’ I think very properly, remarked about 
the indulgence that should be extended to old teachers, 
but would you extend that indulgence to new candi- 
dates 1 — I would not after a few years, but I would 
tn&ke some allowance for those who have not the taste 
developed up to the present,. You have students in the 
colleges, perhaps, who never learned drawing, and they 
are now twenty-one years of age, and to begin that sub- 
ject now, and make it compulsory for their certificate, 

I think would: be very hard upon them ; but I think 
by having drawing compulsory on the young lads 
going on for tire profession, you may afterwards make 
it compulsory in the colleges. 

•15039. Mi-. Haekington. — Would you toll us the 
number of pupils that are engaged in your schools that 
we Baw yesterday!— You saw, I think, about a thousand 
yesterday at Our Lady’s Mount ; but besides those 
boys we have two establishments, one at Sullivan’s 
Quay and another in Blarney Street; we have 300 in 
Sullivan’s Quay, and 389 in Blarney Street. 

• 15040. And your experience goes over a long period 
of- years ? — I am, 1 may say, forty-five years connected 
with education in the city. 

15041. Does your school receive any State aid 
except what is earned by results in connection with 
the Science and Art Department! — Yes, what we 
get by results from the Intermediate. For the primary 
department we have nothing but what we receive 
for the drawing from Kensington. We passed, I 
think, 1,400 from the three establishments this year 
and got the award “ good." 

1504-2. How is your school maintained then ! — We 
have a foundation, and a few benefactors left bequests ; 
then we have an annual sermon and collection. 

15043. Entirely voluntary? — Voluntary contribu- 
tions. 

15044. How did you provide the industrial museum 
that impressed us so much yesterday ; was it from 
your own funds ! — I may say that all you saw yester- 
day in the various rooms, all the articles and speci- 
mens the Commissioners saw, were the gifts of manu- 
facturers and friends. Some ten years ago I myself 
went around to various manufacturers in this country 
and in England and many in Scotlaud, and 1 have to 
say that they received me most kindly and entered 
fully into my ideas about the giving the boys of the 
rising generation a knowledge of the raw materials, 
processes, and finished condition of articles in the 
various manufactures. 

15045. But to provide the ordinary National schools 
through the country with a museum on a similar scale, 
what do you think would be the approximate cost 1 — 
I think it would not he much, because it could 
he done by the Commissioners ; they could arrange 
to select a certain number of manufactures that 
they would wish to have illustrated, and to make an 
arrangement with the manufacturers for a supply of 
the raw material, specimens of the different stages, 
and some finished articles. I think they would get 
them at a very moderate price, and many of the manu- 
facturers are actually disposed themselves to supply 
specimens showing the development of the articles 
they manufacture. Now, for instance, from a gentle- 
man near Leeds, I got for 5s. a beautiful card of silk 
illustrating from the cocoon up to the finished article ; 
he charged 5s., simply to cover the fitting up of it ; 
but I think the rest must have been supplied by his 
own generosity from a desire to have the children get 
n knowledge of the growth of silk, and he supplies this, 
I have learned, to any school that applies and sends 
liim that amount of money ; Hnd such card would be 
quite sufficient to give boys in elementary or higher 
schools a vei-y good knowledge of the growth of silk 
and its manufacture. 

15046. We, of course, saw ourselves yesterday a 
demonstration in connection with that museum system 
of yours — what do you consider is its educational 
value ? — To what do you refer ! 

15047. The industrial museum! — Well,' I found 
from conversation with the men engaged in the 


various trades that they had very little knowledge of 
any other branch of iudustry or manufacture outside 
what they were employed in themselves. And it was 
that first led me to collect these specimens, and I now 
find that the great value arising from it to the youth 
and the men who come there during the week aud 
on Sundays, for we leave it open to them to come and 
seo it at all times, is that their minds ore expanded, 
and certain prejudices which they had in favour of 
their own business and trade has been done away 
with by seeing the wonderful work that can be pro- 
duced from materials that look very clumsy and have 
very little attraction in them, and it expands their 
minds and gives them a great idea of human ingenuity 
and manipulative power on the part of men engaged 
in the trades, and that in itself is educative. 

15048. I suppose the same advantage would be 
derived from the introduction of elementary science- 
into the schools ? — I think so. I don’t believe there 
is anything in which boys take a livelier interest than 
seeing the laws of nature illustrated. 

15049. Have you had experience of their careers- 
afterwards — have you been able to observe in their 
careers the use of this elementary science teaching in 
your schools! — Yes, we have traced it all over the 
world, 1 may say, in boys who have left our schools 
and gone to the different nations where the English 
language is spoken ; we find their knowledge of science- 
and of elementary chemistry is of great importance, 
and this knowledge has placed many of them in 
better circumstances than they could otherwise have 
attained. 

15050. In what class do you commence elementary 
scieuce! — We begin at the 4th standard— we use for 
object lessons those cards yon saw containing the 
raw material and the finished article. In each room 
we make all the children iu the room acquainted with 
all the objects in the cases, and as they progress from 
hall to hall they get an extended knowledge of the 
whole. The children you saw in the junior school 
will next year be in another room, and so on. Boys 
in the 4th standtud are about ten or eleven, and are 
fully capable of comprehending the fundamental prin- 
ciples of physical science and the simple experiments 
in chemistry. 

15051. 1 think you said you had upper classes in 
connection with the Intermediate Board ; dees that 
science teaching extend to the upper classes 1 — In the 
schools it does. The boys that 1 lectured on physical 
science yesterday before the Commission were Inter- 
mediate boys in the Preparatory and Junior grades, 
and we give these classes lectures in the schools ; but 
they are not examined very extensively under the 
Intermediate Board in those subjects for this reason. 
There are four grades in the Intermediate system — 
Preparatory, Junior, Middle, and Senior. In the 
Preparatory grade, which embraces boys from twelve « 
to fourteen years, physical science or chemistry will 
not be allowed, they are not on the programme. There 
are 6,000 marks for languages, 1,800 for mathematics, 
300 for drawing, while physical science and chemistry 
are not recognised at all. 

15052. It is like bringing a horse to the stream 
and not allowing it to drink! — We marie frequent 
recommendations to the Commissioners on that point, 
showing the importance of having a child begin at 
twelve to learn physical science and the elements of 
chemistry, but for some reason the}' did not see their 
way to introduce it. The disadvantage is this, that 
when they come on to the Junior "rude, not having 
taken up Natural Philosophy or Chemistry in the 
Preparatory, those subjects are not taken up in the 
Junior, Middle, and Seuior— so that I may say, not 
7 per cent, of all the successful boys passed in 
natural philosophy, and out of 2,440 boys that 
passed this year in the Junior, Middle, and Senior 
grades only 14 per cent, passed in philosophy,, and 
7 per cent, in chemistry. 

15053. Don’t you consider it . a great disadvan- 
tage to the country at large, that the education in 
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. elementary science existing in your primary schools 
is not continued into the upper schools 1 — I 
consider it a very serious matter, very serious 
indeed ; because when you consider that the hoys 
who are receiving Intermediate education through 
the country are the sons of gentlemen farmers, the 
sons of merchants, the sons of manufacturers, and 
that those boys leave their colleges and schools with- 
out a knowledge of the elements of physical science 
and chemistry to enable them to understand all the 
processes of the manufactures or businesses in which 
their fathers are engaged, is a very great evil indeed. 
Take the boys of the Preparatory grade : they are 
fourteen years of age before they begin the Junior; 
only 700 boys in the Middle grade, unci 300 in the 
Senior were presented for examination, and only half of 
the Middle candidates and half of the Senior passed, 
so that the remaining thousands have gone to business 
after sixteen years of age, without ever having, I may 
say, got any knowledge of physical science or 
chemistry. 

15054. Turning fora moment to the question of 
manual instruction : could you give us a definition as 
to what the difference between technical education 
and manual instruction is — we are rather in want of 
A good definition of it 1 — It struck me when this Com- 
mission was appointed that if the Commission was 
of no other advantage to the country than to make 
this known, and of causing importance to be attached 
to it, I think the Commission would have done good 
service. As I understand manual instruction, and as 
I have seen it earned out, it is an educational process, 
and purely educational, and the trades seem to have 

i in many cases a misconception as to the nature of 

manual instruction ; they fancy that it is an encroach- 
ment on their principles, but this is altogether a mis- 
take. In manual instruction the best teacher is the 
teacher of the ordinary subjects in the primavy school, 
if he be only qualified by having a knowledge of 
drawing, and a skill in the manipulation of the tools 
necessary for such instruction. He is a better teacher 
than an artisan or a mechanic, because the mechanic 
will not look at the educational advantages of it, and the 
teacher does. Now, in manual instruction we never 
look, ns far os I can see, and have seen, so much to the 
work done, as to the effects produced upon the boy's 
mind. Of course if his work is well done that is an 
indication that his eye has been educated to precision, 
to exactness, and that his hand is dexterous in giving 
effect to what the eye requires, and that his mind has 
applied itself to what he is doing, and this is the great 
result to be obtained from manual training. Moreover 
it has a wonderful effect on the boy himself in 
developing many moral qualities, and a great 
many other advantages, such as the cultivation of his 
uiiud, and the physical exercises he has to go through, 
and it is a substitute in some way for physical drill. 
Then, in after-life its advantages are very great to 
him, because it will give him a respect for labonr, 
accustom him from childhood to a love of labour, and 
at the same time it will indicate what business he 
would like to follow when he leaves school ; he 
will see if he have a skill in constructing the little 
models required, whether he is fit for mechanical 
work or not ; and many go to trades, for which they 
.have no vocation, and never excel in those trades, 
and if they had had this manipulative drill, first, 
in this Sloyd education or manual instruction, they 
would have had early proof Of their want of ability in 
this direction. • 

As to: technical education, I take it to mean the 
teaching of the .scientific principles which underlie any 
particular trade or manufacture. 

15055. I think you contemplate, you told us yes- 
terday, erecting a special building for the purpose Qf 
-introducing this manual .instruction into your own 
schools! — For many, years we have had a desire to do 
.so, but means were not at. band; -but seeing the 
importance of .it, -almost the absolute necessity of , its 
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introduction into all the schools of the British - '"Cork, 
dominions, if these countries are to hold their - Qct Xlsur. 
own against other nations, we were most desirous of - — 

starting it, and our Superior-General encouraged the - other 

Brothers in the two places that have taken it up. r 

15056. Which are those two places! — Lismore and 
St. Vincent's Orphanage, Glasnevin, Dublin, which 
is under our Brothers. When I proposed to him 
to get up this school, he was, I may say, much 
interested about the matter, and most desirous that 
it should be erected. I proposed that we should erect 
it as a memorial school to Gerald Griffin, who 'was 
for a time a member of our Institute, and is buried 
in the little cemetery in our grounds. This idea was 
warmly t aken up both by him and others, and we 
have now determined on doing so. We hope that 
throughout the world where there are admirers of 
Gerald Griffin and his works we will get subscriptions 
from them, and thus be able to erect and equip it ; 
indeed a olergyman from America, who called to see the 
schools lately, when I told him about the project, told 
me to put him down for -6100, and he also mentioned 
there was a friend of his in America, an old pupil of 
the schools, who would, probably, give the same sum, 
so we have made a good beginning. 

15057. Mr. Harrington. — If the National Board 
decided on introducing this manual instruction into 
their schools, do you think they would have a better 
chance of getting funds from the public or from the 
Treasury 1 — Well, I think you might get aid from 
both. 

15058. You might hope for it from both, and get 
it from one? — I think the Government would be 
disposed to enable the Commissioners to start the 
schools ; and once started I think the public would 
take an interest in them, and by additional assistance 
from the Government, and subscriptions from the 
public, tbe work would be sustained; but the great 
thing the Commission has to do is to get both the 
drawing and the manual instruction introduced, and, 
once started, I think the project is on the fair way to 
success. 

15059. Mr. Strut iibrs. — We had yesterday a 
statement by one of our witnesses that one great diffi- 
culty in training boys in an advanced school is the 
want of accuracy that Irish children seem to show, 
according to this witness. You tliink that the 
teaching of drawing would help to train the children 
in habits of accuracy? — I have no doubt of it. 

15080. And also that manual instruction is exceed- 
ingly valuable in that way ? — I think it is the com- 
plement of the other — an extension of it. 

15061. If they had that training they would not . 
be so likely to disregard an eighth of an inch, or a 
quai-ter of a lb., and measure things by tbe bucket 
instead of by scale? — I don’t think such a thing 
would be possible if we had teaching in those two 
branches, that is, drawing and manual instruction. = 

15062. For that reason, among others, you think 
the introduction of these subjects very desirable ? — 

Most desirable. 

15063. So desirable that you would ultimately 
make them compulsory ? — I think in the course of 
time they might be made compulsory. 

15064. But at present you find certain obstacles in 
the way? — I do. 

15065. One of them, being a prejudice on the part 
of teachers, and the other the difficulty as to pay- 
ment ?— I would not lay too much stress on the 
prejudice. I thiDk the teachers are intelligent 
enough from what I know and hear of. them. There is 
a prejudice, but not to any very great extent. -But I 
. think, from the position that they are in with regard 
to tbeir salaries and to the sources of those salaries, 
that, som©. difficulty would’, arise. You see, the 
teacher, who is .dependent on results is in; a pre- 
carious condition during the year and as- long 
p .3 the.work that. he sees before him is not definite 
F 2 
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enough for him to calculate on his income, he won't 
take that interest in it that he otherwise would ; but 
if the programme under the Board were so arranged 
that drawing and manual instruction could be intro- 
duced without disadvantage to him, then the teacher 
would enter into it very heartily. The subjects 
already in the programme of the Board are compulsory 
— there are a few class subjects which are not — but I 
take the fundamental subjects, those are compulsory, 
being so, of course he must apply all his energy to 
secure success in them ; but I thick there is room in 
those subjects for a good deal of diminution without 
interfering at all with the education that a boy would 
receive, or would have received, up to the age of 
thirteen, at which age, generally, he must leave 
school. Now, for instance, you have extensive 
grammar, very difficult parsing; you have intri- 
cate arithmetical operations, and yon have exten- 
sive geographical memory work to be gone through, 
and a great deal of this could be eliminated without 
any disadvantage whatever — I would say with good 
results and great advantage both to the teacher and 
pupil ; for instance, the lengths of rivers that a boy 
will never hear much about afterwards, the parsing of 
difficult sentences from the poets, and very difficult 
questions in decimals and stocks, and even in propor- 
tion — as, for instance, a train starts from Maryboro’ at 
such an hour and at such a speed, and after an hour 
and a half another train starts from Kingsbridge at a 
certain speed, where will the latter oveitake the 
former? Well, for boys who have to go to business 
at thirteen years of age, I do not think that that kind 
of knowledge is at all necessary; but they could 
have a very nice equipment in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, the substance of the lessons, the 
writing of a nice letter, and general intelligence, which 
would be a better outfit for their future than a 
knowledge of abstract or difficult matters, from which 
they would derive very little advantage after 
leaving school. 

15066. Do you think that those subjects of gram- 
mar, geography, and arithmetic might be modified, you 
said eliminated? — Modified is what I meant, and, I 
think, with advantage ; it would leave the teacher more 
free and the children would be less hampered. 

15067. But you would not propose to do away with 
the teaching of grammar altogether ? — I would not. 

15068. You regard it as having a .certain value in 
developing intelligence 1 — Apart from any advantage 
in letter writing, which the boy will have to do 
through life— I think the intellectual operation to be 
gone through in the parsing of simple sentences is of 
great importance to the boy. 

15069. Might not the same be said about that 
arithmetical problem, that, although not practically 
useful, it is useful in developing intelligence ? — I would 
say a great many more problems, involving not the 
same amount of mental labour, would be of more im- 
portance to him. Then there is another great disad- 
vantage in primary schools, Irish, English, and 
Scotch ; we have a very great difficulty in the compound 
rule tables, all the weights and measures are very great 
labour to a boy and to the teacher, difficult sums in 
weights and measures, reducing so many millions of 
inches to miles, and things of that kind. On the Con- 
■ tinent the decimal system is used, and it is of so 
simple a nature that the Continental boy has a very 
great advantage over the hoys of these countries in 
calculation. 

15070. We have had lengths of rivers and heights 
. of mountains given us as specimen questions of ex- 
amination in geography. Do you know that such 
questions are actually put by the inspectors — do they 
. ask the length of the Ganges, and of the Mississippi, 
and the height of Ben Nevis, and so on ? — I think 
they do, and 1 would not object to a few questions on 
. the principal rivers • und mountains and other 
important points. 

v 15071. 1 ask that question because, as far as my 


experience goes, I should think it exceedingly impro- 
bable that any inspector in Scotland ever asked such 
a question in geography, but these questions are asked 
here? — I think so. I suppose the inspectors are 
obliged to carry out the programme, and I think it i» 
the programme that requires modification. 

15072. Does the programme specify the lengths of 
rivers and heights of mountains? — I Rhould think it 
does ; the inspector must have some guide for the 
questions he feels himself bound to propose. I don’t 
think he would voluntarily, or of his own inclination, 
propose these difficulties to the boys. The pro- 
gramme could be modified with great advantage. 

15073. Owing to the difficulty of introducing them, 
and the want of know-ledge of these subjects, you 
would have drawing and manual instruction intro- 
duced gradually? — 1 would have drawing introduced 
at once, but not compulsorily. 

15074. I would quote from Herr Salomon's evi 
dence. The Chairman asked — “ To come now to 
Ireland, how would you propose, advise, or suggest to 
introduce Sloyd there, where we have about 8,000 
schools ?" And he replies — “ I would say it would be 
the greatest mistake for yon to introduce Sloyd into 
8,000 schools all at once, say next year. This mistake 
was made in Norway and France, and the result has 
beeu unsuccessful.” Then he says — “If the first 
year you train teachers in England, or here, for a 
year, let those teachers go into schools and praotice 
the work, and when they have practised select the best 
and make them teach the other teachers. I would 
introduce Sloyd the first year into say twenty schools, 
the Becond year into 1 00, the third year into 500, and 
perhaps in ten years you w-ould have it in 4,000.” 
That is somewhat your idea ? — I may say that would 
almost fully represent my idea about it. 

15075. Do you think it desirable to have manual 
instruction, drawing, and experimental science taught 
in every school ? — I think it most desirable. 

15076. Each has a special value? — Each has a 
special educative value. 

15077. You could not get the full result you wish 
by teaching drawing simply and science, and leaving 
out manual instruction, or by teaching seieuee purely 
and leaving out drawing? — I think not. You 
cultivate the eye and hand by drawing. You 
cultivate the eye and hand and reflective powers by 
the manual work ; but when you come to physical 
science you deal with the world around the boy, you 
deal with the laws that govern the universe, you deal 
with the phenomena that he witnesses every day, anil 
you give him an insight into the constitution of the 
matter that is about him, and that he is actually 
handling, and I think that kind of knowledge can 
never be supplied by either the drawing or the Sloyd 
system. 

15078. If you teach all those three subjects, that 
means a considerable addition to the present pro- 
gramme ? — Any one of them means a great addition 
to the present programme. 

15079. And all three combined must mean a still 
greater addition ? — I think it would mean more than 
a full day’s work for a teacher in addition to what be 
already has. 

15080. So that it would be absolutely necessary 
that instruction in other subjects should be modified 
in some way ? — Certainly, absolutely necessary, and I 
am convinced with advantage to both ; the advantage 
to the teacher and the boys, and therefore to the 
country, would be very great indeed by eliminating 
or curtailing some of the matter already on the pro- 
gramme with regard to “The Three R’s,” and in- 
troducing the other subjects even on a small scale, 
it would make the education of the boy round 
about more harmonious — it would develop all his 
powers, 

15081. One obstacle you mention to the -introduc- 
tion of manual training especially is the expense of 
1 the apparatus ; it is much more considerable than in 
the case of -drawing? — It is, because you require 
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a. workshop ; you cannot carry on the operation in a 
schoolroom; the hammering, sawing, and planing 
would interfere with the other hoys. 

15082. You could not expect managers in poor 
districts to go to the expense of introducing these 
subjects into the schools without considerable direct 
aid from the Commissioners or the State 1— I think 
managers generally would lake a very great interest 
in the matter, if they got any pecuniary assistance 
in the way of initiating the work. 

15083. Yes; but some special assistance would be 
needed to initiate the business and secure the appa- 
ratus and workshop apart from any annual grant 1 — 

It certainly would ; the country is rather poor, and a 
difficulty would be experienced in getting money for 
a, work, the value of which the people generally do 
not at present understand, but when the work would 
have gone on for awhile no doubt the difficulty would 
have become less and less. 

15084. Mr. Molloy. — You express a decided 
opinion in favour of the ordinary teacher being the 
person able to give most successfully the instruction 
in manual work 1 — I am decidedly of that opinion. 

15085. Rather than a skilled artizan! — Rather 
than a skilled artizan ; but I can conceive cases in 
which the skilled artizau would be as competent as 
the teacher of the ordinary subjects in the school, 
because if he have a knowledge of drawing and a 
command over ohildren, he can cany on the work 
well; but most mechanics have no control over boys, 
and their time with the boys, unless the teacher be 
present, would certainly result in no advantage what- 
ever to the children. 

15086. You think also that the ordinary teacher 
should acquire a knowledge of that special subject in 
training colleges and central schools ! — I believe that 
is the only way you can begin. 

L5087. And with regard to the central schools, what 
kind of schools do you speak of — do you contemplate 
separate buildings or the largest school, supposing, in 
a particular locality ! — The perfection of the system 
would be to have schools erected for the purpose and 
to encourage the teachers to come to these centres and 
receive from competent trained teachers in mechanics 
all the information and skill required to get their 
diploma ; but as that would entail a great deal of 
reliminary expense I think that some of the school- 
ouses might be availed of at present, or some dis- 
engaged house rented, and the work commenced there. 

15088. Simultaneously with carrying on that work 
in connection with training colleges, would you be in 
favour of itinerant lecturers on physical science, going 
round to a number of centres, bringing apparatus with 
them, and giving instruction to teachers, and also 
senior pupils 1 — That is actually done in London, and 
I think it could be carried out in this country too, 
though I know that the teachers would much prefer 
to be in a position to discharge that duty themselves ; 
yet I don’t think that they would object to these 
lectures ; in fact I fancy that they would encourage 
such a means of giving knowledge as the only thing 
j that could be done for some years until they were 
qualified. 

15089. I am glad to say that many years before 
they started that practice in London or any other 
1 art of England, the Irish National Commissioners 
ad it in full working order under a Dr. Clarke, who, 
with a number of assistant s, travelled in various part3 
of the country, brought physical science apparatus, 
left some behind where there was a qualified man to 
continue the instruction, and in that way teachers 
and senior pupils got a knowledge of the subject. 
That could go on simultaneously with the training in 
colleges you spoke oft — No doubt it could, and I 
remember suggesting, at the time of the Cork Exhibi- 
tion, in 1883, to some of the gentlemen on the com- 
mittee — I met them in the Exhibition and we had a 
talk over matters connected with the development of 
agriculture especially — and I mentioned these itinerant 
lecturers as a very great means of informing and 


enlightening the young men and women through the Cork, 
country on the new processes of making butter and ^ iTieOT 
doing other dairy work, making them acquainted with — 
the nature and use of thermometers and hydrometers, Rev. Brother 
and other suitable apparatus. I find the County ur 
Councils in England are using those lectures on a very 
extensive scale. 'Hike Yorkshire for instance. They 
have a number of professors for each Riding giving 
lectures on agriculture and elementary science, and 
using the limelight lanterns, with slides prepared by 
the instrument-makers for the purpose of showing 
them the nature of plants, the growth of plants, the 
diseases of plants, and other matters of that kind so 
essential to farmers, and the same could be done in 
Ireland until such time as you would be prepared to 
erect schools in the various centres, especially in the 
rural districts. 

15090. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — Are the pupils that 
attend your schools chiefly residents in the city of 
Cork 1 — I may say all. We have a few pupils, perhaps 
not more than two dozen, who are sent in from the 
country, and who reside in Cork to get the advantage 
of the higher education which we give. 

15091. What is the average time that the pupils 
Bpend ut your schools 1 — From the age of six to six- 
teen, a very small percentage remains until seven- 
teen ; but I think that if tb e country had manufactures 
and were more prosperous than it is, that we would 
not have even so many of them up to that age. 

15092. The ordinary time spent at a National 
school would be insufficient to teach all the literary 
subjects, and also what you add to them, such as 
manual instruction and physical science, and so on, 
but you have time enough for your work from six to 
sixteen years of age 1 — Yes, we have abundance 
of time for the introduction of all the extra subjects ; 
but I think if they are to be done in the Board’s 
schools a modification of the existing programme 
must be made, and it will then meet many of the 
requirements. 

15093. Mr. Redtnqton. — Are you familiar with 
the science programmes of the National Board! — 

I have some knowledge of them. 

15094. Have you any criticism to make upon 
them! — Of course, science taught without experi- 
ment is of very little advantage ; one experiment per- 
formed before the classes, before the boys, will give 
them a far deeper impression of what is to he con- 
veyed to them than pages of book learning, and I 
think that is one of the defects in the teaching of 
agriculture in the Board schools. I have always 
been of opinion that two dozen experiments on the 
nature of the atmosphere, the nature of water, the 
nature of carbonic acid gas, and of ammonia, and a 
few experiments on the soils, would be of immense 
advantage to the agriculture of the country, and 
would do move for the pupils than volumes of book 
lear ning without the experiments. But I would not 
dispense with the books. I have looked over the 
Board’s books on agriculture, and I think that by a 
modification of them, a simplifying, and putting the 
matter in a more attractive form, they could be much 
improved ; they are very crowded at present ; a book 
closely written has no attraction for a boy, but 1 
would have the matter — which is excellent of its 

kind modified and put in a more attractive form, 

together with two dozen of simple experiments ; and 
thus I think a great deal would be done for the teach- 
ing of agriculture aud agricultural science through the 
country. 

15095. Do you think that children could learn 
science in a lower standard than the fifth! — They 
oould in the fourth ; when they are well grounded in 
the subjects up to the fourth, I think their minds are 
very well prepared and open for the reception of the 
elements of either physical science or chemistry ; of 
course anything very abstruse they cannot compre- 
hend; they would enjoy experiments and admire 
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Cork. them, but I don’t think they would produce effect un- 
Oat TTm 7 less the children were of a more mature age. 

’ 16096. Do you. think boys of the fourth class 

5* v ’* BrotJ36r could be taught elementary chemistry 1 — I think so ; 
nr c ' but of course when you say “ elementary” you must 

confine it to very simple experiments. If you tell a 
boy, for instance, the nature of She atmosphere, that 
it consists of oxygen and nitrogen gases in the pro- 
portion of one to tour, and then if you pass air over 
red-hot iron in a tube you disengage the oxygen, and 
he gets the nitrogen in the gas receiver or vessel, then 
yon show that this nitrogen will not support com- 
bustion, I think you give him a very good idea of 
that gas ; then if you secure the oxygen of the air, 
and- show him by a simple experiment that it will 
support combustion, he will comprehend it quite suffi- 
ciently. 

15097. With, regard to agriculture, you would not 
continue the present mode of teaching it, but would 
like to combine it with practical instruction in 
elementary science? — Yes, I should like to see experi- 
ments performed, and T think the teachers would feel 
a very great delight themselves — I am confident they 
would — in performing those necessary experiments. 
They would not be very delicate, the apparatus is not 


very much or very expensive. As I mentioned, .[ 
think a £5 set would meet all the exigencies of the 
teaching of elementary chemistry in each school 
and of agriculture in the rural districts ; hut 
I think a museum, a case of seeds, and of the 
soiis, and of the plants to a limited extent, would, 
of course, be very interesting and very useful to the 
children. 

15098. We were very much interested in what we 
saw in your schools yesterday in that respect? — We 
find the working people who visit the schools are very 
much interested in the specimens. T may mention 
that in our schools here we prepare many of the hoys 
for commercial life in a great measure. A large num- 
ber of our boys engage in commercial pursuits, mer- 
chants take them us clerks, and they art: employed at 
the various establishments in the city in one capacity 
or another. Hence we find that the teaching of short- 
hand, and of book-keeping, and of drawing, and also 
of elementary science, is of great advantage to them. 
At the recent Intermediate examination, 70 of our 
boys passed in shorthand, 80 in book-keeping, and 
116 in drawing; this number was independent of 
the 1,400 that passed in Kensington in the elemen- 
tary drawing. 


Kev. Canon 
Powell 


Rev. Canon Powell, d.d., Honorary Secretary of the City of Cork Church School Board, examined. 


15099. Chairman. — Would you kindly state in 
what capacity you appear here?— I appear, my lord, 
as Honorary Secretary of the City of Cork Church 
School Board. 

15100. Will you explain to us exactly what that 
Board is? — That Board was constituted some years 
ago under the Educational Endowments Act, and it 
is working under a scheme, of which I may hand in a 
copy (produced ). It has control of certain primary 
schools in Cork, and of the grammar school ; I come 
to speak more with regard to the primary schools 
than, with regal'd to the grammar school. 

15101. We are dealing only with primary schools 
here? — We have under our Board ten primary sobools, 
three are boys’ schools, two are girls’ schools, one of 
them is an infant school, and four are mixed schools, 
and they are attended, roughly speaking, by about a 
thousand children, of whom 300 are boys and 700 are 
girls and infants. And I may just hand you in also 
a report for this year of the work of the Board, and 
also a summary giving a statement of the actual 
numbers attending (y reduced ) ; there is a schedule 
giving the details with regard to each school, the 
name of the teacher, the classification of the teacher, 
the number on the roll, the average attendance in the 
•. school, the results of inspection by our owu Diocesan 
Board of Education, and the results of inspection by 
the National Board of Education. 

15102. We should be glad if you could give us a 
statement of the instruction given iu vaiious subjects 
in the schools under your Board ? — In four of the 
schools kindergarten instruction is given ; in none of 
the schools is advanced kindergarten given, nor do wo 
give manual instruction in any of the schools ; 
drawing is taught in nine schools, that is every school 
except the school which is exclusively an infant 
school, but kindergarten is taught in that school, and 
there also the drawing connected with kindergarten 
instruction. Elementary science is given in one, 
agriculture in one, needlework in seven, cookery in 
lour, domestic -economy- in two, . -. 

15103. What do you call domestic economy — how 
do. yon define it ?— There is' -a book on domestic 
economy that , is recognised in. the course of ;, the 
• National Bbard.- 

15104; On what --subjects?-— On all subjects - con- 
nected with' the- management of the household. : 

15105. ' Thti-' rhason I ask the question- is that, (I 
think it was- in Liverpool) we were present, some of 
us/ 'at domestic economy, lecture, and it dealt with a 


different class of subjects, such subjects as the process 
of digestion of food, more physical science— do 
you do that sort of thing, or is it the other sort of 
domestic economy, which consists of the work of the 
house? — I think that, my lord, is the subject of it; I 
don’t like to apeak with too great confidence. Book- 
keeping is taught in five schools, physical geography 
in three, hygiene in two. music and tonic soli 
practically in all, two schools teaching it in one ami 
seven in another way ; and typewriting or shorthand 
in three or four. 

15106. Would you not look upon typewriting and 
shorthand rather in the nature of teaching a trade 
than teaching something for mere educational 
purposes? — We teach it as titling the boys or girlsfor 
commercial pursuits in the city, for its practical 
value. I may say with regard to the efforts the 
Board has made to carry out instruction of this kind, 
that in 1896 we employed, ourselves, a certified 
teacher from South Kensington to teach cookery in 
our schools ; a course of lessons that extended over 
four or five months was given at six of the schools 
with very satisfactory results to the children. We 
also, when the National Board itself offered us the 
instruction of an itinerant teacher last autumn, did all | 
we could to induce the managers to have those classes ; 
and lessons were given in four of our schools by that 
special teacher sent by the Board. Then the teaching 
of shorthand and typewriting — the expense of that 
falls- on the Board — and for nine months in the year 
we have a shorthand and typewriting teacher giving 
instruction at three of the schools, and children from 
any of our schools can attend them. 

15107. Typewriting and shorthand are a little 
outside our scope ; but we should like to have your 
opinion on manual and praoticaL work, meaning wood- 
work and things of that sort? — Well, the greater 
number, ninety per cent, of our boys, go to mercantile 
pursuits, a very small proportion indeed of our pupils 
go to anything of a manual calling, some few are 
engaged in engineering, and some few are engaged in 
plumbing ; but we notice that, with regard to the 
other trades in the city, comparatively few of J “ |U1 ' 
boys find employment in them, and that the gteat 
majority are employed in the other way, and the 
great demand in- the schools is for a literary 'education, 
that will fit them at once for that employment. 

15108. Is not that rather assuming, what -we in this 
Commission do hot assume, that manual instruction is 
taught with- a view to preparing boys for-. a .-trade. 
On the contrary, it has been assumed all through the 
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indmry that that is not the object, but that the 
object is to cultivate habits of observation, wkioli may 
be useful, not merely for a boy who is going to lie a 
carpenter, but for a boy who is going to pursue any 
calling where he is going to use his brains ; where 
habits of acouracy are desirable 1 ? — In that Bense I am 
sorry to say that no manual instruction beyond tliat 
given in the kindergarten is given in our schools. 

15109. Would you not think it desirable, if means 
could be found, as regards money and as regards 
teachers who were competent and willing to give this 
instruction, that it should be givon not merely to 
boys going into trades, but to all boys passing through 
the primary schools 1 — I think it would ; but I think 
ns long os the literary programme is so very heavy, 
and as long as the teachers for the working hours of 
the day, are so much occupied themselves, and the 
children occupied, as they are, in preparing for result, 
fees, unless something is done to lighten the pro- 
gramme and to give the teachers time ancl the children 
time for the learning of that, that in our primary 
Rational schools it would be very hard to put upon 
them the extra programme of manual work. 

15110. Do you see your way to lightening the 
programme! — Well, I am afraid I am not capable of 
giving you any suggestions. 

15111. We have had a great many suggestions 
already in that direction, and the thing has been 
practically dune in some of the town schools in 
Hngland 1 — What strikes me is this, that to the teach- 
ing of geography, and particularly to the teaching of 
grammar, is given on undue importance ; they are very 
useful indeed as intellectual training, but I am afraid 
that the intellectual training that they actually do 
give is not of great valne, practically, to the children, 
aa 1 1 think that by reducing the programme, par- 
ticularly in the matter of grammar and in the matter 
of geography, some time might be found for the 
manual instruction that is so desirable ; and I think 
also, that in reading lessons, the loss that might 
ai-ise from reduciug the programme in these tilings 
might be compensated for, that by giving lessons 
in reading of an instructive kind, with regard 
particularly to geography, and in some degree also, 
but a lesser degree, with regard to grammar, that 
by giving that instruction in au enlightened way, 
avoiding facts and dates (which force the teachers to 
cram hard facts into the children’s minds, without 
any real intellectual value or any knowledge that 
abides in their minds), a compensation would be found 
for a considerable reduction of the programme as it 
now stands. 

15112. When we were at Lismore, the day before 
yesterday, we visited the only manual school that we 
have seen in operation in Ireland, and we found there 
that the way that they gain time to give the manual 
instruction, which is given only once a week, was by 
shortening the lessons all round during the week, and 
that appeared to be quite feasible ; do you think that 
could be done in Cork as well as Lismore 1 — In other 
words, would the teachers be able to work for their 
result fees with shorter lessons ? 

15113. By a somewhat shorter time being given 
to each subject during the week, whereby they gain 
a couple of spare hours on one day in the week f — I 
think the teachers, who are the best judges of that, 
ate very jealous of any encroachment on the four 
hours of their working day. A little time ago we 
were obliged, in the school I am manager of, to have 
our cookery lesson once a week tor two hours one day, 
and the teacher complained very much of the with- 
drawal of that time from the literary programme. I 
know some teachers were obliged to have that instruc- 
tion after school hours, because they felt that the 
time they had at their disposal now was little enough 
for the literary programme, and I think that it 
would be to a lightening of the programme you 
would have to look rather than to a reducing of the 
time for teaching it. I attach gi eat importance to 
kindergarten, and I feel this, that to seize children, so 


to speak, before • the heavy literary •programme has 
come on them, and to avail of the early years for 
manual instruction in the way of drawing and little 
manual exercises when that can be given very much 
as play and entertainment to the children, in • very 
important for them. And the mental advantages in 
the way of acouracy and quickness, and the other 
things that have been spoken of already to-day, all 
that is best given I think when the ohildren are young : 
it is best begun when the children are young, and 
through the means of the kindergarten programme. 
But as the kiuderg&rten programme is under the 
National Board at present, it is almost impossible to 
carry it out. You require a separate room and you 
require a separate staff — I think that is at page 69 of 
the Buies of the Board — so that if a school has a 
teacher a ad an assistant teacher, no fees con be given 
for kindergarten in that school, because if the 
second teacher is an assistant teacher, and that 
teacher eannot be regarded as a special teacher of the 
kindergarten programme, and it is not only necessary 
to have a special teacher for the purpose, but it is 
necessary also to have a special room where the 
instruction cam be given. I don’t think there is any 
more reason for having a special room for that than 
for any other part of the programme, and when 
you have put on the managers the obligation of 
providing a special room and a special teacher, you 
really putit beyond our reach in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred to have any kindergarten instruction given. 

15114. It is admitted that a separate room is 
necessary ; but is it necessary that there should be a 
separate teacher from the ordinary teacher 1 — It says 
“ staff" 

15115. Does that mean there should be a special 
person? — Oh, yes- 

15116. Mr. Molloy. — W ould not that teacher 
teach some other subjects 1 — I speak under the cor- 
rection of the Commissioners, of course ; but, as we 
understand that rule, an ordinary assistant teaoher, 
who is recognised a9 an assistant teacher in the school 
cannot claim the extra fee for kindergarten unless 
that teacher be a special teacher for the purpose of 
teaching. 

15117. That is specially qualified or certificated in 
the subject, but not confined the whole day long to 
the instruction in that particular branch. We were 
in a school yesterday in which the kindergarten was 
carried out both in the principal room and in a sepa- 
rate room, and by a teacher who taught other subjects 
as well as the kindergarten? — Then the interpreta- 
tion of assistant-teacher 

15118. The teacher should be certified specially 
in that brauch ? — And he is able to claim the extra 
fee? 

15119. That is my view of it?— 1 That is not our 
interpretation of it, and of coarse that is a very 
important matter. 

15120. I would hope that we would modify it 
before very long in the way of having it taught in 
the principal room? — As one of the ordinary subjects. 
The extra fee you give for that is 2s., and you require 
for that a very large amount of work. Yon require 
drilling exercises, and music and drawing, and these 
manual exercises. It seems to me that a fee of 2s. is 
a very small remuneration for such a large pro- 
gramme ; and one thing the Board might consider is, 
whether on account of the importance of teaching 
kindergarten a larger fee could not be given. With 
regard to the teachiug of drawing, it is practically 
taught in all our schools, aud it seems a great- pity 
that the teaching of drawing should not be made, as 
far as possible, obligatory in all schools. Of course 
teachers have different tastes ; some teachers will 
teach from their natural abilities more efficiently than 
others, but to teach drawing in all schools is a very 
important thing, and to use it, not as a mere piece of 
neatness only, but also to teach it in that way that 
will most develop the intellectual qualities of the 
children, aud will be of most value when they come 
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to practical work. I am sorry to hear that type- 
writing is outside your programme. 

Mr. Mollot. — I t is part of the curriculum of the 
National Board. 

15121. Chairman. — W e have not considered it 
as a matter of manual instruction, but, however, if 

you have anything to say on it 1 — It is a matter 

that is almost a necessity ; it is a sine qua non for 
boys, and indeed for girls also now, entering upon 
any mercantile pursuit. 

15122. The objection to my mind is, that it is a 
matter of technical instruction, and we are not a 
Technical Instruction Committee, we are a Committee 
to inquire into something leading up to technical 
instruction ? — If the Board saw its way to have results 
fees for the teaching of it, so as to assist managers in 
employing a teacher of typewriting, it would be well. 

15123. Mr. Brdington. — I t has been separated 
from shorthand lately by a circular, so you can get a 
separate fee for it 1 — And also providing instruments 
at cost price, you would suggest to us the best machine 
to use, and give it to us on favourable terms, that 
would not cost you anything. Would it be possible 
to have alternative programmes, so that, according to 
the locality, the children of the schools might be in- 
structed in subjects that were most practically useful 
for them 7 It is not very practically useful to chil- 
dren in Cork to learn about agriculture, and it is not 

C tically useful for children in the middle of Ire- 
to learn navigation, but there is a temptation to 
the teachers to teach a subject because it is remune- 
rative, and because the result fees will bo easily 
obtained. I would think that if the National Board 
allowed alternative programmes, bat required the 
teacher to adopt the programme most suitable to the 
locality, they would do a thing that would be of 
great practical advantage. 

15124. Mr. Molloy. — O f course you know that the 
manager controls the programme largely ; he has the 
power to say to the teacher : “ I wish so and so to be 
taught in this locality ” 1 — That is a power we would 
be slow to use. 

15125. Mr. Redington. — Why do you allow 
teachers to teach agriculture in the city of Cork 1 — 

I put that as a hypothetical case. 

15126. I think it is taught in one of your schools 1 
— It is. 

15127. Why is that so ? — I am not the manager of 
that school. 

15128. There are a certain number of extras taught 
in our schools, and there is a great choice of extras ; 
that choice could be exercised by the managor in the 
direction of one rather than of another? — I think it is 
not at all desirable to bring the managers and teachers 
more into what might cause friction than is necessary, 
and oue would like that the National Board, through 
its Inspectors, would control the matter. We, the 
managers, are all disposed to help our teachers in 
every way we can, and unless it was a thing that 
required interference, not to interfere. 

16129. I understand you to say that the local 
people should be allowed to adopt one of various 
alternative programmes? — Yes. 

15130. Would it not be better bo leave that to the 
managers rather than to the inspector? — What I 
want is a very large development of that, a develop- 
ment of the programme ; I don’t want to withdraw the 
power the managers may have, but I would have the 
opinion of the Inspector and of the Board brought to 
hear on the teaching of a suitable programme. 

15131. Could you tell me why agriculture is taught 
in that city school ; is it because the fee is very high 
for agriculture ? — I would not take it on myself to 
say; I don’t know anything about the circumstances ; 
it is not my own school. 

15132. At present there is no advanced kinder- 
garten taught in your schools ; would you be in favour 
of that being introduced? — I think to carry on the 
kindergarten instruction until it in turn issued in 


the teaching of drawing and of handicraft as far as 
it could be, would be very important. 

15133. Have you seen the cardboard work we have 
Been in England, or work of that kind? — No, I have 
not. The value of itinerating lectures has been 
alluded to already. I think that is a very important 
thing. Take the case of cookery : it is quite impossible 
for a teacher of literary work to carry on efficiently 
cookery classes in a school ; it is very hard to take the 
teacher from literary work for a couple of hours' teach- 
ing in cookery, and then for the teacher to go back. 

Of course it can be done ; but I think it is very hard 
upon a teacher to do that, and I think giving the 
cookery or laundry work to a teacher or lecturer from 
outside would be of very great importance to our 
schools. And it would not only be of importance to 
our schools, but if that instruction was given to 
teachers and other instruction in drawing and matters 
of that kind, it would be of great value also ; it would 
increase in the teachers a desire for self-improvement, 
it would prevent them settling upon the knowledge 
they have already acquired, and would give them a 
very great stimulus in what is of so great importance ' 
to them as teachers, in gaining fresh information and 
keeping their minds open for further knowledge. 

15134. Chairman. — Do you see any force in this 
objection, that to introduce an outside teacher into 
the school would lower the teacher of the school in the 
eyes of the children, by making them think there was 
something he could not do?— I don’t anticipate that 
would be the case. 

15135. That was urged upon us very strongly?— 

I have only the observation ot the teacher coming into 
my own school, and I think if you get a very highly 
qualified teacher, who has gained already the esteem 
of the children and their parents, and who is known 
to be as efficient as the teacher of a primary school 
ought to be, I would not be in the least afraid of that 
teacher losing in either the opinion of the pupils or of 
the parents because those extra branches were tauglit 
by another teacher; a great deal of course would 
depend on the manner and style of the extern 
teachers. 

15136. Supposing that now were to be generally 
adopted, do you think it would be possible in the 
case of a number of schools, such as you have under 
you, if manual work were established, to have one 
central room, like they have in Liverpool and other 
cities where manual work should be carried on and a 
special teacher should teach that work to classes 
coming from the various schools, instead of diverting 
the teacher from his proper work ? — That would be 
after school hours. 

15137. That would be a matter of arrangement?— 

I think there is unwillingness on the part of teachers 
to have their children go to another school for the 
purpose of any particular instruction, and there is 
always a difficulty in children going from a school. 

15138. In Liverpool under the School Board, that 
is the way it is managed ; they don’t have manual 
work in every school, they make groups of schools, 
and have a manual room built on the premises of one 
of the schools which is most central and convenient?— 
Children sometimes take a long time to go from one 
place to another, and the teachers at first would not I 
look at it very cordially, but 1 am quite certain if it I 
worked for a little time the objections to it would pass f 
away, aud it would be very useful and important — the 
objections to it are superficial. 

15139. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — You say you would 
make drawing compulsory in all schools ; of coarse you 
could only do that gradually,? — I am glad to say that 
in all our schools drawing is taught. There is a 
difficulty in the power of teachers, of course, to teach 
drawing, and of course in the case of older teachers 
who have not taught it hitherto there is an additional 
difficulty in having it taught, but these difficulties 
ought all to disappear. 

15140. Because many of our teachers, especially I 
the older ones, have not been taught drawi ug them- 1 
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gelves, and we must do the thing very gradually ? — 
Oli, yes ; I don’t moan to make it compulsory in that 
arbitrary manner. 

15141. Mr. Molloy. — You referred to the school 
time being four hours a day; of course yon are aware 
that is the minimum time prescribed 1 — Yes, we have 
got the other hour for extra subjects. 

15142. In connection with kindergarten, have 
you thought out any scheme by winch it could 
be workod up through the higher classes? — I have 
not. 

15143. I am aware about the special teacher of 
cookery having been engaged in your schools not long 
since, and very successfully : would you be in favour 
of the ordinary teacher continuing that subject when 
the specialist has gone away. She attends only for two 
months, giving the instruction for that period ; but 
for the remainder of the year would you not be in 
favour of the ordinary teacher continuing the instruc- 
tion ?— I have not thought much about it ; but the 
only thing that occurred to me was tLat there would 
be great difficulty in carrying it out, taking the 
teacher from the literary work, and stopping the 
whole of her work in the school for two hours, and 
the preparation that will be involved in the work 
afterwards will extend the two hours to a great deal 
longer time, and I think prove practically of great 
difficulty. 

15144. Have you any instruction in ordinary sub- 
jects in your schools on Saturdays? — Wo have 
certain classes carried on on Saturday ; we seize 
Saturday for teaching French, and things of that 
kind. 

15145. Of course that would bo a suitable day to 
oavx-y on the continuation of the instruction in 
cookery? — Tt is very good for a teacher to have a 
holiday on Saturday. 


15146. You mentioned about inspectors having a Cork, 
controlling voice as regards the special subjects to be oj/. 2 Ti 897 . 
taken up in the locality, very much depends on the — 
capabilities of the teacher in charge, and I think there I) CT - ° anon 
would be a difficulty in having the alternative curri- ° w 
cula that you refer to, and I think also it would be a 
pity to deprive the managers of the controlling voice 
they have at present in connection with it. The 
programme of the National Board is very extensive, 
our experience is that teachers take up too many 
extras ; we would desire that as a rule only two were 
taken up ? — It is as a means of doing what is so 
very important, namely, giving manual instruction, 
and cultivating their minds by it and by science 
teaching. 

15147. Is cot physical science carried out in any of 
the ten schools ? — In one, St. Luke’s school. 

15148. Mr. Molloy. — Have they a laboratory ? — I 
think they have, but I don’t like to speak on the 
subject. Might I say the instruction in the reading 
books is very important; I notice here that such 
things as home duties and cleanliness and treatment 
of simple illnesses and economy in the use of food and 
all that, that the teaching of that is part of the 
ordinary reading lesson, and explained by a teacher 
and taught intelligently, is very useful. 

15149. And we have a special reading book on that 
subject called the Girls’ Reading Book ? — Two or 
three have told me that that was antiquated, but a 
book of that class brought up to date would be 
useful. 

15150. Mr. Strutiiehs. — Y ou are aware that there 
are many admirable text-books of that kind published 
in England — Domestic Economy Readers — would 
those not suit your purpose ? — We must adhere to the 
programme of the National Board. 


Dr. T. J. Alexander, Head Inspector of National Schools, examined. 


15151. Chairman. — You are the Head Inspector 
of National Schools in Cork ? —I am, my lord. 

15152. In looking over your memorandum, I see 
you wish to say something about the results pro- 
gramme ; 1 don’t think we need go into the whole 
results system ; but so far as it bears on the introduc- 
tion of manual training we should like to have your 
opinion on the subject ? — I mentioned that subject in 
my summary for this reason, tliat I think a thorough 
literary training within reasonablelimits is a necessary 
preliminary to the introduction of any system of 
manual instruction, and that in close connection with 
the business of the Commission comes that other point, 
that is, whether our present programme will admit of 
modification, and also whether it is as suitable as it 
ought to bo. Now it is to emphasize that point 
that I wish to raise that question first. If you kindly 
look at the programme you will notice that the first 
mistake made in drawing it up was the division into 
sub-heads, aud as a consequence of that several portions 
of important subjects were practically labelled ns of 
no financial value. As an instance of its indefiniteness 
I would ask you to look at the programme for second 
class arithmetic — the test in subtraction is “ an easy 
exercise in subtraction.” It is left undetermined 
whether any difficulties, and if so, which, are to be 
included. Necessarily the practice of inspectors and 
the work of the teachers is affected unfavourably by 
that — there is a lack of uniformity of practice. 

15153. What does that arise from ; is it the meaning 
of the word “ easy ” ? — Yes, the precise connotation 
of “easy” in that connection. Now look at. fourth 
class ; the programme in geography specifies “ To be 
acquainted with the map of Ireland,” and in first 
stage, fifth, it is “To know the map of Ireland,” it 
has never been decided by authority where the limit 
is to be drawn there, each inspector is thrown on 
his own resources to decide the matter, and I think it 
is too indefinite. Once more, in fifth class grammar, both 
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stages, you will notice that the test is described in Dr. T. J. 
precisely the same terms, “To parse a simple sentence Alexander, 
syntactically. ” Our programme requires to be 
thoroughly overhauled as a preliminary to any change 
iu the direction in which your Commission is investi- 
gating, and I wish to mention these single instances — 
there are more of them. The gravest fault is that it 
encourages inferior teaching ; it did that by the 
division into sub-heads, and then it did it by the 
provisions contained in it. I would ask you to kindly 
look at the programme for infants and first-class 
reading. Thera is no requirement in that programme 
that the teacher shall explain or take any steps to 
make the child understand the language which he is 
taught to read in the book. 

Mr. Molloy. — These points have been modified 
largely by the new programme. 

15154. Chairman. — The Commissioners of National 
Education, who are better authorities than I am on 
the subject, seem to think that tin's is going rather 
too minutely into the subject 1 — Well, I wish to em- 
phasize that as a preliminary to the other. To put 
it in a few words, tiie programme is very unpractical, 
and enlightened teaching is not only not asked for 
but appears to be discouraged. 

15155. Now, having said that, we will be bappy 
to hear you on the prior subjects you have put down 
in your memorandum ? — I would omit grammar from 
the third class and also geography. I thoroughly 
agree with the evidence that lias been given by Brother 
Burke. 

15156. You say you would omit grammar from the 
thiid class, how would that bear upon introducing a 
subject, which when it is introduced is introduced iu 
the fifth class ? — I will come to that presently. 

15157. Tell me wbat you would introduce in the. 
place of grammar 1 — To find room for manual 
training. 

15158 • Fou would not suggest they should begin 
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that in the third standard ?— I would give the term 
a large connotation ; I would introduce drawing in 
the fourth class ; the programme in grammar could be 
very materially reduced, there is a portion of it I 
should like to see maintained, it is useful ; and the 
same with geography, it could be largely reduced and 
that would save time for the introduction of any addi- 
tional subjects. In 'the fifth class I would reduce the 
grammar and eliminate parsing ; I am satisfied that, 
for practical purposes, it is of little use. Jt affords a 
certain amount of intellectual traming, no doubt, but 
I think that its omission, that is in the form of pars- 
ing, would not be much loss, while a portion of. the 
grammar could be retained with advantage. In sixth 
class I would eliminate grammar as a separate subject, 
and include it in a test in composition, and re- 
quire a teacher to teach his boys to write a lettpr 
grammatically, and to express themselves in what 
would be described as correct English. Then, in 
intimate connection with the point that was raised 
this morning, I would wish to say that our text-books 
are almost wholly unsuitable. I am speaking particu- 
larly of grammar and geography. I would wish 
them retained in a modified form ; but in close con- 
nection with that arises the question of text books. 
Much of the matter contained in the text-books, 
especially in geographical text-books, T consider use- 
less, and the time spent by a boy in learning this 
information is wasted. I refer to the lengths of 
rivers; populations to a certain extent, aDd matter's 
of that kind — they remain- hard, unassimilated, un- 
digested facts in Iris mind, forgotten in a year or 
two. There is a considerable amount of time spent 
in committing them to memory, and there is no good 
done. Of course our examination in that subject 
necessarily follows the text-book. The Commissioners 
have placed that on the list, and when we look at the 
progi*amme and see there “ Geography of Ireland,” of 
coui-se it is understood that the extent of knowledge 
laid down in the text-book is that which we have 
to require, and therefore our questions necessarily 
must follow those hues. The next point is the re- 
tention of the Result system partially. I would 
wish to say that the individual examination of the 
child is necessary in the essential branches, that is 
reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic, hut any 
other subjects which are taken might, I think, be 
examined by class and not individually. But I would 
wish to give my testimony emphatically in favour of 
the retention of individual examination for the essen- 
tial branches, because in no other way would they re- 
ceive due attention. ' 

15159. In other things you think it ought be 
modified! — Yes. Now, witb regard to drawing, two 
points of course arise — one is how the teachers are 
to be trained to teach it. I am one of those who 
recommend it should be made compulsory, after a 
reasonable interval — the sooner the better — but the 
training of the teacher to teach it is the difficulty. 
Our present practice, and for years past, in examining 
for certificates, is, 1 hold, on wrong lines ; we apply 
no test to the teacher to see whether he can instruct 
in the subject or not ; we merely try his individual 
proficiency, arid nothing more. 

15160. And you give him a certificate that he can 
teach after that! — We do ; there is no test applied 
as to whether he can instruct a class. , 

15161. I gather that you would prefer the' system 
which, as regards manual training, is adoptedbv Herr 
Salomon, at Naas ; that is, lie declines to give a certifi- 
cate that a student can teach ; he will only give him a 
certificate that he has passed through- the course? — 
Quite so. 

15162. Mr. Redington. — I f a teaching certificate 
were required, what test would you apply?— There are 
two tests. I would ascertain if a teacher had the 
power of hand to produce a pattern — say to draw 
a pattern on the blackboard for his class — that is 
manual dexterity ; -then I would ascertain whether he 


knew any of the principles on which the subject should 
be taught, in teaching a class, for instance, freehand, 
what points are to be watched, what faults to he 
guarded against. 

15163. Rev. Dr. Evaxs.— But could not all those 
questions be put in a paper of questions for Queen's 
scholars in July?— There is no paper of questions on 
freehand. 

15164. You don’t examine them in drawing?— 

They are examined by practical tests. 

15165. Could you not test their ability to teach 
as well as proficiency in the subject by questions 1— 

I am speaking of what the practice has been as directed 
by the Commissioners. I have been associated with 
Mr. Craig, and other gentlemen, in examining. I 
siuinly prescribe a copy, which is put before the can- , 
didates ; they draw it as well as they can, and their 
work is submitted to Mr. Craig to be marked, and on 
that certificates are granted or refused. 

15166. Mr. RedingtoN: — What do you suggest in 
place of that? — My suggestion is twofold. In the 
training colleges the subject should not only be taught 
to the teacher as you teach a child, but it should also 
be taught so that he could teach it himself in turn ; 
and I would require, in addition, a practical test 
by an expert as to whether that knowledge had 
been acquired by the teacher. Iii the country, deal- 
ing with those who are past middle age, or have 
been already trained, the test could be applied at 
centres, after due instruction was given. I make that 
suggestion in view of one that has been referred to 
before — that is, that even if a teacher has not a certi- 
ficate he may he allowed to teach. I am strongly of 
opinion that would be unwise, judging from the experi- 
ence I have had for twenty years ; I am not sure 1 can 
give the reason why, but I can state the fact, that there 
is hardly any subject in the programme which is more 
unsuccessfully taught on the whole than drawing, or less 
progress made for a given amount of effort, even by 
teachers who I know do their best. I am not certain i 
I can give an explanation of the fact, but I am quite- 
sure that it is so. Therefore I think it is de- 
sirable that something should be done to secure 
that those who teach drawing should kuow how to 
teach it. 

15167. How is a teacher who is not in a training, 
college to get a certificate ? — The way a teacher gets 
a certificate in music now — the teacher stands a 
theoretical test first, and then the Inspector is 
directed to visit the school and hear her sing — hear 
her give lessons to the class. 

15168. You have just said you would not allow a 
teacher to teach drawing unless he had a certificate, 
so that this teacher would not he allowed to teach 
drawing, and unless he taught it he could not 
get a certificate? — The teacher of music would be 
refused a certificate the year she commenced thf 
subject. 

15169. But we allow her to go on teaching until 
the Inspector comes round for the practical test ?— 
That is as short an interval as possible — a month or 
two. 

15170. So that is what you would do for drawing; 
for a month or two you would relax the rule and. 
allow him to teach it without a certificate ? — Yes ; I 
mean I would not allow him to teach it for years. 
With regard to the programme for pupils, I think the 
present one would require modification. I would te- 
giu the subject iu the infant class and continue it 
through all the classes to the sixth adopting the pre- 
sent kindergarten programme in drawing for infants 
and first and second classes ; then I would retain our 
present programme in freehand, but modified some- 
what in the fifth class. I would require the pupil 
to draw in outline an object which he would see from 
a front view, no perspective being involved ; such an 
object as a kite, a hatchet, and so on. I think we . 
are confined quite too much to a mere-lifeless copying j 
of figures. Similarly -in shading. . Our teaching of, 
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shading is worm nouung or very little : it ought to 
be taken up from the actual cast, and the principles 
that govern drawing in light and shade ought to be 
explained ; without that it is worth nothing. I allude 
to sixth class programme, subhead B ; that programme 
all through requires modiii cation. I would commence 
practical geometry in fifth class— easy practical 
geometry. 

15171. Is not that the case at present? — Yes, I 
agree with that ; I would not. disturb that arrange- 
ment : and then have model drawing, but taught and 
examined on the lines I have suggested, that is not 
the copying of a figure already shaded, but au actual 
object put before the child. Now, in reference to 
needlework, the importance of the subject, of course, 
needs no testimony from me, but I am afraid that we 
have not acted quite wisely in connection with the 
arrangements contained in the programme. Kindly 
look at any class, say fourth, you will find that a 
great many subjects, which are very different indeed, 
are included there ; look at first stage of fifth, you 
have sewing, knitting, and cutting-out, all these are 
included in the one mark. That puts a difficulty in the 
examiner's way, which has not been solved — it is this, 
the cutting-out is, I hold, a deeply important part of 
the programme — deeply important ; but suppose the 
proficiency in it is very poor, or very indifferent — 
worthless — yet if the knitting is fair and the sewing 
fair, you give such a mark as exonerates the teacher 
from the consequences of the neglect in cutting-out, 
and I think that is a wrong principle. So long as the 
programme remains in that respect as it is, so long 
will the cutting-out be, as it is in most coses, practi- 
cally worthless. And then in connection with that, 
just in conclusion : — the subject is now compulsory in 
the new programme for teachers, but I think a liigher 
percentage should be required ; it is a very important 
subject — it is a manual training subject already in- 
troduced — has been for a great number of years ; and 
although it does not come directly within the purview 
of the Commission, yet I wish to say that an 
impetus could be given to the proper teaching of the 
subject by a change in the programme for pupils, 
which would be incidental to the revision of the pro- 
gramme which I have already referred to. 

15172. You are on the subject of the programme 
for pupils, and just now you referred to the pro- 
gramme for the classification of teachers? — In the 
programme for teachers the percentage should be 
raised, and the pupils’ programme should be re- 
arranged. 

15173. You know the teacher must pass in each 
section of the programme ? — Yes, and the pupil also. 
With reference to agriculture, I have noted some 
particulars, but it may be sufficient to say that the 
views expressed by the gentleman first examined are 
exactly what I hold myself, that is to say, that our 
present book-teaching by itself is worthless, but 
■combined with an element of experiment within 
reasonable limits could be made exceedingly useful 
and valuable, and that reform is urgently needed. I 
would venture to add that if the programme were so 
modified as to include in it the element of experiment 
it would tend to steady and give effectiveness to the 
instruction. If the Agricultural Superintendent were 
to draw up a short statement of suggestions it would 
assist to unify the instruction considerably and prevent 
any wide departure from the main object in view. The 
last point is, of course, the most important, and that is 
the difficulties which stand in the way of the introduc- 
tion of manual training, even to a limited extent. 
A certain amount of light has been thrown on the 
subject, that is, experience has been gained by what 
happened in the case of the alternative scheme, that 
is the enlarged scheme of industrial instruction 
intended for sixth class girls that, of course, as mpst 
know, has not succeeded, rather the contrary, and in 
many schools where it had been taken up and tried 
for years it has ultimately been given up ; in a great 
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many it was never adopted, but even where it was Cork, 
tried it was ultimately withdrawn. OeiTtSB 

15174. Chairman. — Was not the alternative -X- 
schetne a mere prolongation of the time devoted, and ®. r * T - 'J' 
still devoted, to the same subject, namely, needle- oxan 8r ‘ 
work ? — No, my lord, it was far more than that — it 
was a radical change in the programme. 

15175. Because the impression on my mind from 
what I have been told in visiting schools was, that 
the result of giving up the programme was to shorten 
the time in which instruction to the sixth cluss 
girls is given in needlework, but that it did not go 
beyond it? — That is, ns I know the matter, hardly 
correct. 

15176. Well, will you tell me what is correct. 

What is done in the case of sixth class girls in needle- 
work where there is the alternative scheme, and tell 
me what the difference is where there is not the 
scheme ? — Where there is no alternative scheme an 
hour is devoted to needlework, which includes outting- 
out and knitting as well. 

15177. That is done in every case, and is compul- 
sory 1 — It is compulsory. In the case of the alterna- 
tive scheme no hard and fast line was drawn ; a 
suggestion was made, after the introduction of the 
scheme, owing to a misconception which arose, that 
forty minutes might be given to needlework, and 
forty minutes to each of the other two special indus- 
trial subjects. 

15178. Which were ? — Plain dressmaking is 

one, the knitting of jerseys another. 

15179. Still that was in the nature of needlework? 

— When I speak of needlework in the alternative 
scheme I include shirtmaking and cutting-out, 

15180. Was not that merely an enlargement of the 
former programme, still given for an hour, to sixth class 
girls ? — That was a section of the programme un- 
doubtedly, but there was the addition of two heavy 
subjects, which might be chosen from a list o f some 
sixteen, given in the rules, and it was the introduc- 
tion of these two that crushed out a considerable 
portion of the literary programme. 

15181. Did you saythey were separate subjects — I 
should call them the same subjects only carried out 
to a lugher stage? — Not the same. All the needle- 
work programme up to sixth class in any school in- 
clusive was, under the alternative programme, ex- 
tended : in the ordinary programme in sixth class a 
girl is only required to cut out a shirt ; under the 
alternative scheme she must cut out any part of a 
lady’s dress, therefore the cutting-out was ex- 
tended. 

15182. Mr. Strothers. — Extended, not intro- 
ducing a new subject? — Extended. Then, there 
was a list of subjects, dressmaking, fine under- 
clothing, knitting caps, wraps, clothwork, artificial 
flower making, ecclesiastical embroidery, and so on. 

Two of those had to be taken, and to make way for 
them arithmetic was done away with, dictation was 
done away with, also grammar and geography, and 
practically nothing was left but reading and writing 
tested by composition. 

15183. Chairman.— Having received that explana- 
tion, still it occurs to me that the alternative scheme 
is not at all parallel with woodwork, which doe3 not 
exist at all. In the one case it is an enlargement of 
something to be done with a needle, in the other case 
it is the introduction of a new subject which does not 
exist at all ? — Y es, but the fate of the alternative scheme 
contains some warning as to the possible fate of manual 
instruction. The first and greatest difficulty of all in 
the way of manual instruction is the cost of materials, 
and that is so great that I am afraid it will amount 
to a practical prohibition unless the State comes to 
the rescue, and under proper safeguards gives some’ 
financial help- 

15184 Mr. Harrington. — That is assuming ibis 
introduced into all the schools in Ireland or a very 
G2 
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large number? — I am speaking of what will be in 
force in three or four year's. 

15185. Chairman. — This is what has happened in 
England : the municipalities have come into play, in- 
stead of the State ; in the big cities the municipalities 
have found the money ; in the country districts no one 
has found the money, and it has not been introduced 
except in one or two cases 1 — £n the case of needle- 
work, the work was of a practical nature, nud all the 
articles, easily made, could he used at home, and 
therefore there was a return for the money ; but neces- 
sarily, in manual instruction I am afraid much of 
the material will he wasted, and whoever is to pay 
the money might hesitate to pay it for that. 

15186. The cost of the material, as far as we could 
gather in England, was not a large element in the 
expense of the actual work? — 1 am speaking of 
portions of Ireland, remote corners, where it is very 
hard to get even the price of a copybook. There are 
sections of the country, where, doubtless, public spirit, 
will be sufficiently strong to provide the expense, but 
as a general subject in the country at largo I am 
afraid that difficulty will meet you very early, and I 
know it was one of the difficulties that interfered 
with the success of the alternative scheme. In the next 
place, there is another difficulty which I think it well 
to advert to. The alternativescbemeprogramme was too 
ambitious, and is ended in causing a great many of 
the managers to refrain from taking it up, who, I think, 
would have adopted it if it was expressed in 
simpler terms. When they read that list and saw 
ecclesiastical embroidery, cloth work, and artificial 
flower making, and so on, they hastily condemned the 
whole thing, and the moral I draw, for the present 
purpose, is that a small beginning would be safer than 
a larger one, and that it would be very easy to arouse 
prejudice that it would be very hard to overcome, 
for, of course, local support must be obtained if it is 
to succeed. Another point was, that it was optional, 
and that fact helped largely also to interfere with its 
success and kill it. Why that is so is a matter of 
speculation ; I can speak as to the fact. In a great 
many cases when the scheme was first promulgated 
exemption w'as at once called for, it was not even tried, 
and the number of cases where it was ultimately tried 
was a very small proportion of the whole, so that if 
any scheme is introduced, the element of compulsion, 
of course cautiously applied, will certainly he 
necessary to secure the success of the scheme. 


week. The alternative to that is a sustained conwe 
of six weeks or thereabouts ; my opinion would l* i n 
favour of the former. 

15187. That is the plan in Cumberland, the teachers 
go once a week to practice in Penrith under a trained 
teacher? — That would be my suggestion, that the 
teachers should meet an expert at centres, they fc 
turn could carry the subject into their schools. 

15188. I am afruid that they have not carried it 
very far into their schools ? — The last point is one I 
have partly touched on, therefore a word or two will 
be enough. The success of any scheme of rnanud 
instruction will also he affected favourably or the 
reverse by the extent to which it interferes with tie 
literary programme. There is an instinct among tie 
people that a school is to teach reading, writing, ami 
arithmetic, and so forth, and the moment you displace 
any of these for practical subjects you begin to arouse 
hostility more or less. Practical cookery has not 
aroused that hostility, because it does not interfere 
with the ordinary curriculum, but if it did you would 
have the same opposition that we had to the alter- 
native scheme. 

15189. Mr. Strothers. — Why does it not 
interfere — is it taken outside the ordinary school 
hours ? — Yes. 

15190. Chairman. — The only case in which we 
have seen the tiling tried in the south of Ireland is 
at Lisinore ; and I know the objection you have just 
given is the one commonly urged. Do you think 
that arises to any extent from ignorance? We 
asked the question there, whether hostility was 
aroused, and we were told that at first people wort 
against it rather, but that at present there is only 
one parent who objects out of all the parents who 
send boys to that school ? — Yes, my lord ; but I 
understood you Jo say that there was no omission 
from the short curriculum. 

15191. They have shortened the subjects? — My 
point is, that if you omit tliem to any serious extent 
you arouse parental hostility — I myself would omit a 
portion as I have already indicated. 

15192. The theory of those who advocate tie 
subject strongly is that the observation of the 
children is so much improved by the manual work 
that they really get through the other subjects in » 
shorter time and more efficiently thnn they do now J— 
On that subject I have had a very curious experience 
several times. I am not a believer in the high 


The next point is the question of training teachers, 
and there, again, the alternative scheme speaks a 
message to us about it. A great many of the teacher's 
were appointed — I am thinking of workmistresses 
who teach sewing only — a great many of the school 
tiachers were appointed when cutting-out was not 
required at all, and necessarily they were quite unable 
to take up the subject — they had not the necessary 
technical knowledge. That will be of coui-se provided 
for I presume, but I urentiou it for the pur-pose of 
saying that I think the training of the teacher most 
important. I havo given the subject a great deal of 
thought. I say that manual training ought to be 
imparted by the teacher of the school. I am opposed 
to outside teachers, my ground of objection is absence 
of discipline, it is not properly maintained; the outside 
teacher does not know the children and cannot com- 
mand and control them, and very frequently I have 
found that oire of the school stall' had to be sent in 
with him to keep order. I allude to needlework in 
some cases, to vocal music in others, where an extern 
was imported by the manager, and it was found they 
had not due control, and I know that extern teaching 
of music and other subjects is often not os effective 
as teaching by a member of the staff - . With regard 
to the training of the teacher, the best plan would be 
to have a sufficient number of experts who would meet 
the teachers at convenient centres, say at intervals of 
a week ; that would give the members of the class time 
to ponder over what they had heard and they would 
be better able to profit, by what they learn the uext 


mental value of woodwork as far as I have seen it, 
but I have noticed that the most skilful pupil with 
her hands in needlework is often the most stupid in 
class, and the girl who is exceedingly bright and 
smart is veiy often the worst needlewoman, and very 
often gets a cipher for her work. I think that lias 
a good deal of meaning, and if manual instrucion is 
carried on in a certain way it will be of very' little 
mental benefit to pupils, and the benefit to be obtained 
from it could be got much more surely by a moie 
modest programme, that is by introducing elementary 
science, and requiring the pupils to take part in making 
apparatus and conducting experiments. T would he 
much more in favour of that than of woodwork. 

15193. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Have you anything to 
do with the Model school here? — Yes, I am the 
Inspector in charge of it. 

15194-. Is it the fact that the alternative scheme 
for gills was carried on in this Model School until 
lately ? — Yes. until last year. 

15195. Why was it given up? — The opposition of 
parents. 

1519G. Could you put briefly what the nature of 
that opposition was to which you have yielded ? — The 
main objection made was that they required their 
girls to get an extensive literary course, inasmuch os 
they had in view posts in the Post Office and situa- 
tions of that kind ; and we did not apply to the 
Commissioners for exemption until we tried our best 
to retain the girls and failed, even though we carried 
on to a certain extent the ordinary programme. 
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15197. You have ion" experience in the teaching 
of writing 1—1 have. 

15198. Did you ever know a school in which writing 
was well taught, although the teacher himself was not a 
good writer 1 — Yes, I have known a few cases of that 
kind. 

15199- Could a teacher, by the aid of copy lines, 
toach writing properly 1— Our copy books are so good, 

I think he could. 

15200. By parity of reasoning, could a teacher 
who was not good himself at drawing teach drawing 
satisfactorily by models and such help as would be 
analogous to copy lines?— No, I draw a distinction. 
Teachers who teach writing well, don’t teach drawing 
well, and boys who write well, don’t draw well ; there 
is a difference in the way of holding the pencil 
altogether. The hold a boy takes when he is going 
to draw is quite different from what he takes when 
he is writing. 

15201. You know the Board has a list of books, 
and I suppose you understand what is meant by 
putting a book on the Board’s list, would you say 
what effect that has on the programme 1 — The effect 
is that in examining in the subject with which the 
text-book deals the inspector is limited to the matter 
contained in the book, aud his questions must bo 
strictly based upon the statements in the book, and cf 
course be must give it an honest thorough examina- 
tion ; no matter how unwise or foolish, he must go 
through the course contained in. that book. 

15202. And when the body of inspectors are en- 
gaged in preparing questions for teachers, pupil teachers, 
and monitors, they have regard tothe fact that the 
placing of books on the Board’s list brings thorn with- 
in the curriculum 1 — Quite so, chat is the case. 

15203. And that also bears upou the examinations 
. conducted by the inspectors in schools? — Quite so. 

15204. Mr. Harrixgton. — Have you anything to 
say about any of the industrial work that is carried 
on in rural schools in your district? There is weavii g 
done in some of these places ? — I have no di: eot 
knowledge of that ; it is carried on in two schools, 
hut T have not been able to visit them yet. 

15205. Is the present arrangement by which 
cookery is taught a good one, ought there to be a 
continuation of it? — Oh, no, the present arrange- 
ment is not ii good one at all ; 1 would suggest that 
there should be a two years’ course, and further that 
the programme should be more practical than it is, 
and our syllabus be more carefully drawn up, with a 
view not of producing cooks but of producing house- 
keepers, those who could manage on a small income to 
buy the best, portions of meat and understand theeeono- 
mical treatment of it : v,-e are noton quite right lines yet. 

15206. Mr. Strutheks. — I am not quite clear 
about the procedure of inspectors in examinations ; 
this is the programme of examination for different 
classes ; to know the geography of Ireland is pre- 
scribed in the sixth class, and you said that that means 
to know the geography book dealing with Ireland ? — 

- Yes, that is the pupil is to be acquainted with the 
statements in the prescribed book on the list. 

15207. That is a possible interpretation of the lan- 
guage; but take the programme of the fifth clus*. 
second stage, “to know the maps of the continents," 
no mention of the hooks aud “ map " is italicised. The 
same in the first stage of fifth. “ To know the map 
of Europe and the map of Ireland,” there is nothing 
said about a book at all. Might not a teacher very 
well say : “ I have taught my children from a map 
alone without the use of a text-book, I have given 
them no information about the lengths of rivers or 
heights of mountains, but they have a good knowledge 
of the map of Ireland." Would it not be following 
the programme ? — No, from the examination of the 
teachers down, our course of examination is to be based 
on the books on .the Board's list, that has been the 
spirit of the system. 

15208. Might not a teacher choose to dispense with 
a text-book in geography altogether? — No, if a 
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teacher or a manager objects to any book on the Cork. 
Board’s list, he is at liberty to submit an alternative oettiSB 
book, and that book is approved by the Board, and I — 
am bound by it. ' ® r - T - ■[* 

15209. Ho must have a book ? — Must have a book. osa “ cr ' 

15210. It is not open to him to teach such a sub- 
ject as geography orally? — No, he must supply some 
indication of the course he intends to follow. 

15211. Nor is it open to him to teach such a sub- 
ject as grammar orally ; ho must have a book ?— Yes, 
or a written statement of the course which he wants 
to teach that he may teach it properly. 

15212. Do you think it is a good thing to have 
teaching out of books, that you get the subject more 
thoroughly taught ? — I do. 

15213. Even if it involves the teaching of com- 
paratively junior classes the heights of mountains and 
lengths of rivers ? — No, I beg to refer to what I 
said before, I am of opinion that the books are 
quite unfit, and I object strongly to questions about 
the lengths of rivers, but I reply, as I said before, 
that the book binds me. 

15214. I daresay you are aware that in Scotland 
and also in England, there is no prescription, of a 
text-book ? — So I understand. 

15215. The teacher is asked to teach the geography 
of England or Ireland in a certain standard, and to 
teach simple parsing, but there is no obligation on 
him to teach it on thu lines of any text-book what- 
ever? — So I understand. 

15216. Yon refer to certain difficulties in the way 
of the introduction of manual work, one is the cost 
of materials, that would bo a great difficulty in rural 
districts 1 — A great difficulty. 

15217. Tt could not be introduced into poor dis- 
tricts in Ireland, unless there was an initiatory grant 
to provide the proper apparatus and material 1 — Yes. 

15218. Theie would also have to be an annual 
grant for the teaching, which would put it on a 
favourable level with the other subjects, such as 
reading aud writing ? — Quite so. 

15219. You said you would have to make a small 
beginning in manual instruction, then yon said the 
subject should not be optional but compulsory, if it 
was to be successfully taught. I don’t quite under- 
stand how you reconcile those two statements. You 
cannot have a small beginniug, aud also make the 
subject compulsory over the country, can you? — I 
think so, the two statements do not conflict in the 
least, by having a small beginning you are enabled to 
make it compulsory, by saying “small,” I don’t allude 
to tbe number of schools, but to the course of instruc- 
tion. 

15220. Then your idea is that you would like 
manual instruction made compulsory throughout 
Ireland? — I would certainly, and would wish, if it 
were possible to have it to-morrow. 

25221. If it were possible, then is it impossible? — 

It is clearly impossible, we must proceed by stages. 

15222. Then would it not be better to begin with 
a few schools, whero tbe success of the subject, if it 
was a success, would be. apparent to a larger number 
of people, instead of trying to make it compulsory till 
at once 1 — I don’t quite take that view, the possibility 
of extending it would not be properly tested, and the 
experience gained would not be sufficiently fruitful 
for future guidance. I would prefer to make an effort, 
now to have drawing taught, and if we succeed \v<- 
iuiglit proceed further, but I would be more in favour 
of the universal introduction of drawing, I mean 
after a reasonable interval, rather than to begin a 
complete course now in a few schools. 

15223. Let us take the subject of drawing to begin 
with, it is quite clear there are many teachers in 
Irelaud who are not competent to teach drawing 
tlio roughly ? — That is so. 

15224. But there are considerable numbers wha 
are 1 — Yes. 

15225. And you have probably a few very com- 
petent teachers of drawing? — We have. 
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15226. In whose schools the teaching of drawing 
is a very distinct success 1 — Quite so. 

15227. Might not these men be employed to 
instruct a number of their fellow teachers, seeing they 
are successful in their own schools! — Well, no, I 
would hardly hold that view, and for this reason, the 
subject of drawing, more than any other, I mean the 
mode in which it is to be taught, has undergone very 
considerable modification, and although these men 
succeed, I would wish to add they are succeeding in 
meeting a test which I regard as insufficient, and 
their success is relative not absolute. 

15228. You surely have some teachers in Ireland 
whom you would regard as successful absolutely, not 
relatively ? — I have not met very many in the 
schools : I will give you a proof. I have examined 
in drawing in a great many schools in all parts of 
Ireland, and, except in a few instances, I don’t 
remember ever to have seen any indication that the 
pupil’s attention hod been drawn to the necessary 
pre-analysis of his copy before he proceeded to out- 
line it, he started at the top or left, and took it as it 
came, but made no effort to produce the leading 
lines. 

15229. Do these men get a certificate of compe- 
tency in drawing ? — They do. 

15230. Then do you suppose that while they were 
trained in the training college they were not taught 
the pre-analysis of drawing ? — The colleges have been 
relatively a short time in operation, and I have not 
had an opportunity of expressing an opinion on that 
point ; my remark referred to the mass of our 
teachers, who have come down to us from the past. 
I prefer that experts, those who know the subject as 
now taught, should come amongst our teachers and 
lead them. 

15231. Where would you get those experts? — 
There are some schools in Ireland, and I presume 
there are more in England, in which the subject is 
taught. In Derry, for instance, there is a very largo 
freehand school successfully taught by an English 
•teacher, Mr. Hamer. 

15232. You would have a number of these experts 
:sent to instruct the other teachers 1 — I would. 

15233. On the ground that they had a thorough 
modern knowledge of the subject, and were compe- 
tent to teach it. It would be better that these men 
should instruct the teachers generally throughout the 
country, and that those teachers, so instructed, should 
be induced to take up the subject in their schools 
from having a sufficient result fee attached to it, 
instead of attempting to make it compulsory all at 
•once ? — That would be my opinion. 

15231. You spoke of your experience of finding 
girls who were extremely skilful at needlework stupid 
at other subjects ? — I found that. 

15235. I think you said they were stupid girls ? — 
They compared unfavourably with others in the 
schools. 

15236. How did you reach the conclusion that 
they were stupid ; they showed intelligence in needle- 
work ? — They did. 

15237. Then why do you call them stupid ? — I 
used the term “ stupid ” in reference to what may be 
called the higher intellectual subjects, involving 
Abstract thought. 

15238. I have frequently heard teachers of expe- 
rience on the subject say their experience is rather 
the contrary, that the brightest pupils in grammar 
and geography are also the most skilful in manual 
work? — Well, I have had considerable experience, 
and have watched that point particularly, and my 
verdict i9 not quite the same. A stupid girl, as 
regards abstract thought, yet possesses the power of 
using her hands. 

15289. You may regard that as a subject on which 
opinion is not finally determined 1 — 1 think so. 

15240. Mr. ’Molloy.— W ith regard to drawing, 
did I gather- from you that you found fault with the 


way it is taught in training colleges' 1 — No, I have no 
experience. My conclusion is inferential, not from 
direct observation. 

15241. You have never been present when a 
teacher of drawing gave lessons in the training col- 
lege i — No, and my remark refers to teachers who got 
their certificates perhaps fifteen or twenty years ago. 

15242. And who, although trained teachers, might 
not have got their certificates in training, but at a 
local examination ? — They might. 

15243. Have you any experience of schools in 
which physical science is carried on anywhere in 
the places in which you have been engaged as in- 
spector ? — I have had a small amount of experience, 
in the Model school at Omagh. 

15244. Have they a physical science laboratory 
at Omagh ? — They had a small one, but not sufficiently 
extensive. 

15245. Was it in the boys’ school ? — Yes, but that 
was eleven years ago. 

15246. Have you any personal knowledge of 
manual instruction in wood carried on anywhere 
throughout Ireland : have you seen the thing? — No, 

I only know it as described in books, the English 
system ; I have not seen it. 

15247. In the suggestions that you are offering, 
have you developed any scheme by which kinder- 
garten could be brought up into the higher classes, . 
from, say, second class and extended to third, fourth, 
and fifth ? — No, I am not prepared with any 
suggestions of value at present. Still it is very 
desirable, and I would take this opportunity of adding 
that the suggestion of Cancm Powell is one in which 
I thoroughly agree — that the introduction of kinder- 
garten into schools has been prevented owing to the 
rule that has been referred to in the course of his 
examination, or at least that it will not be paid for. 

I agree that that block ought to be removed. 

15248. With regard to the programme in grammar 
and geography, Mr. Struthers asked you whether it 
was obligatory on the part of the teacher to use 
text-books : did I understand you to say that it was ? 
—Yes. 

15249. Where is that laid down 1 — My information 
was gained in the first instance from the authoritative 
directions of those who trained me. 

15250. But we have the class programme here, 
and there is no mention of a text-book in con- 
nection with grammar or geography. Text-hooks 
are referred to in certain other cases, but those 
were text-books which the Commissioners published ; 
they were responsible for the matter of such text- 
books, but they were never responsible for the matter 
of text-books in grammar and geography, and con- 
sequently it was in the power of the teachers to use 
any suitable text-book, or to give a lesson on, say, die 
geography of Ireland without any reference to a text- 
book ? — Yes, but then if you take writing there is no 
prescription there. 

15251. But grammar and geography were the two 
subjects you mentioned. Are you in favour of indi- 
vidual examination of pupils for results fees ? — I 
am. 

15252. Bather than class examination of pupils? — 
I am strongly in favour of individual examination. 

15253. Would you confine the examination on die 
occasion of the results examination to those who had 
attended the minimum number of days, or would you 
include in the examination pupils who had attended 
some portion of the year, but not the prescribed num- 
ber of days to qualify for a fee ? — I would confine the 
examination to those who had made 100 or more 
attendances on the day of the examination for results. 

15254 In view of the fact that many inspectors are 
on y able to attend once a year in some schools, what 
provision would you make for the inspection or exami- 
nation of pupils on other occasions, say of pupils who 
had not attended the minimum number of days ?— 1 
answer that in this way : our programme can be con- 
siderably reduced, and if you introduce class examina- 
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tiou, ns I think you safely might, in all subjects, except 
the four I have mentioned, you would lighten the 
labours of Inspectors. 

10255. Then you think class examination might be 
safely introduced ? — Certainly. 

15256 . Rev. Dr. Wilson.— Our duty, as a Com- 
mission, is to ascertain how fax 1 , and in what form, we 
can introduce manual instruction into the schools of 
the Board, you propose to give causes which may pre- 


vent its successful adoption, would you give us a Cork. . 
summary of those causes 1 — I have already done so. n.,T^ssn 

15257. I want merely the heads 1 — Cost of mate- • — 
rials ; I may venture to say a modest programme not ® r - T - 
requiring too much made compulsory, that is after a ' “ * r ' 

due interval ; providing adequately for the training of 
the teacher’s, and also providing that the introduction 
of it shall not interfere with the literary programme 
unduly, should succeed. 


Mr. C. Smith, Distinct Inspector of National Schools, examined. 


15258.. Chairman. — You are a District Inspector 
of National schools 1 — Yes, my lord. 

15259. What observations have you to make on 
needlework 1 — With reference to needlework my ex- 
jierience was that local exliibitions had a great effect 
in stimulating the children to improve in needlework. 
Prior to my coming to Cork, I was in Clonmel for 
several years ; we started local exhibitions there, 
and up to £20 was given in prizes, and it had a 
wonderful effect in stimulating the children. Also. I 
should say, that there ought to be an advance in knit- 
ting. Knitting is practically at a standstill, from 
fifth class up ; the programme might be altered, and I 
don’t think crochet would be too much to ask teachers 
to give instruction in ; it is very simple and it is easily 
mastered by even young children. And I think the 
teachers might very well be called upon to give instruc- 
tion in the higherkinds of needlework. There is agood 
length of time given for it. an hour a day, that means 
a great deal of proficiency could be attained ; and con- 
sidering that one quarter of. the school day, an hour a 
day, is given to needlework, I am very strongly of 
opinion that a higher fee should be paid for it, so as to 
stimulate the teachers and the children. A good deal 
lias been said about judging needlework, I don’t think 
there is muoh difficulty iu judging needlework, a 
man cam judge it almost us well as a woman, it is 
merely symmetry, if work is symmetrically done it is 
well done, if it is not symmetrically done it is ill- 
done. 

15260. With regard to practical work in schools, 
will you give us your observations on that subject 1 — 
I think cookery and laundry work ought to be taught 
in all girls’ schools, and I think the first part of the 
day on Saturday should be exclusively given to 
cookery and laundry work ; every female teacher 
is perfectly competent to acquire a knowledge 
that will be useful and sufficient to teach cookery 
and laundry, and I think that, they should give 
two hours each week to it. The expense of getting 
materials together might very well be contributed to 
by the Commissioners, i.e. by the Government, in the 
same way as the Government contribute two-thirds 
towards building a school and equipping it with desks, 
so they might grant two-thirds to equip it with uten- 
sils for cookery and laundry ; and inasmuch as every 
female teacher could become an adept in cookery and 
laundry, I don’t see why they should not be forced to 
do so. 

15261. Then, with regard to dressmaking l — That 
is taught as an extra where the alternative scheme is 
not in existence. 

15262. Have you anything to say with regard to 
the work done by unrecognised itinerant teachers in 
cookery and dressmaking 1 ? — There was a great 
difficulty when the results programme with regard to 
sewing machine and dressmaking was revised, with 
regard to the teaching of dressmaking ; that difficulty 
was tided over, in the case of my lato district, by 
getting a lady called Miss Walsh to aid. I, acting 
with some of the teachers fo the district, organised 
a class for Saturdays, and Miss Walsh gave lessons 
in the Model school, and every teacher in the 
district acquired the knowledge of the approved 
system of dressmaking, and they taught this in 
their schools.- ; And in every school where sewing 
machine was presented as nn extra, dressmaking was 


well taught on scientific and approved principles. jp. C. Smith. 

In the Bame way the teachers of the district could 

acquire a knowledge of cookery and laundry that 

would be useful in teacliing their children. Classes 

could be formed under a diplomee of some recognised 

school of cookery and laundry. 

15263. Have you any tiling to say with regard to 
cookery as an extra branch in schools ? — Cookery is 
taught largely in all the convent schools at present as 
an extra branch. There is also an itinerant teacher 
of cookery in Cork, she had ten classes in the early 
part cf this year. I examined those classes towards the 
end of April, and the results were veiy satisfactory. 

15264. How is she paid 1 — I could not really say 
that ; I fancy she is paid by the Commissioners and 
gets some results fees. 

15265. She is in connection with the National 
Board ? — In a certain sense. 

15266. Does she give her lessons only to pupils of 
theNationalscbools, or toanybody wholikestocome 1 — 

At present she is engaged altogether with pupils in 
National schools. There are four courses of lessons 
going on at present in my district. There are lessons 
going on in the Youghal district ; she is giving 
cookery lessons in Canon Powell's school, slie gives 
twenty lessons, but they are quite insufficient, the 
children are beginning merely to get a taste for 
cookery, an inclination for it, a liking for it. 

15267. You have a heading down here about the 
industrial department in connection with wages; 
explain what you mean by that 1 — I think in schools 
where you have an industrial department there is a 
wrong trend given to the fancies of the children, they 
would be much better employed in being trained up 
as domestic servants, then being trained as weavers 
or stitchers. The wages paid in those departments is 
wretchedly small at best, and when these children 
have ceased to attend school they are cast upon the 
world without much means of earning a livelihood, 
whereas if they had got a bias towards becoming good, 
effective, well trained domestic servants, they would 
have a competency for their future, a safe homo and 
better wages than the miserable pittance they get 
from working at weaving and such like industrial 
occupations. I had in my late district a weaving 
department in the Mercy Convent, Carrick-on-Suir, 
and I don’t know that the girls there were earning very 
largo wages. There is in this district at present the 
famous Kinsale department ; there they are earning 
fair wages, but it is a very precarious business, at any 
moment their occupation may bo gone, whereas if 
they were trained up as domestic servants and given 
a bias in that direction they would have a secure live- ^ 

lihood before them. 

15268. What do you say with regard to agriculture 
as taught in the schools 1 — I have to differ considerably 
with the opinions that have been expressed about it, 

I think it is just as intelligently taught as grammar 
or geography. 

15269. Rev. Dr. Evans. — That might not he 
saying much 1 — It is not saying overmuch, but there 
is no reason why it should be run .down, and I know , 
from personal experience that the teachers are com- 
petent to teach it. 

• 15270. Chairman.— What are the difficulties in 
the way of reducing the theoretical knowledge to 
practice? — For instance, when those hoys go home, 
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Cork. and suggest to their father to do this, that, or the 
Oe /~897 other, their father would only smile at them. 

— ’ 15271. But when they become farmers themselves! 

Mr. C. Smith. — ^y the time they become iarmers, their knowledge 
will have passed away. 

15272. They could refresh their memories from the 
book ! — I think the new book will do a great deal 
towards encouraging agriculture, it is a book of 
reference now ; the old book was anything but that ; 
the new book is a handy book of reference, and no 
doubt will be found very useful. 

15273. Do you think any time could be, gained 
for manual training without reducing the present 
programme ? — I should not like to see the literary 
programme interfered with, because I think our boys 
have got a poor smattering of knowledge at the end 
of their course, the best of them. I believe Saturday 
morning should, and ought to, be given to manual 
training, particularly to lessons in physical science ; 
the male teachers ought to be forced to teach elemen- 
tary physical science, it gives a taste and trend to 
boys’ thoughts. 

15274. I suppose you think that someway or other 
additional remuneration should he provided for the 
teachers for this Saturday work, so that they 
should lose nothing but rather gain ?• -Precisely so, 
my lord. 

15275. Do you think that at present the National 
teachers, as a body, are suited to give practical effect 
to any scheme of manual training 1 ~ Some of the 
younger members might, but as a body, I am afraid 
those who have passed through the training colleges 
would not be very handy. 

15276. You think their hand is out of practice ! — 
Yes, my lord. 

15277. Do you think that the introduction of 
elementary science and physical science in National 
schools would be an advantage! — It ought to he 
compulsory on all male teachers to teach natural 
sciences. 

15278. What about kindergarten! — It is very 
useful. 

15279. And you think it might be extended ; or 
would you leave it os it is 1 — If it is taught, it can be 
taught to third class pupils. 

15280. But it is not ; there is where the difficulty 
comes in ; why is it not ! — Because the expenditure 
is too much, it is a question of money, and it is very 
laborious, it requires a skilled teacher to teach the 
third class programme in. kindergarten, and it is 
rarely attempted. 

15281. Mr. Redjnoton. — H ow would you teach 
< he teachers to give instruction in cookery and laundry 
work! — It would be easy to get classes together 
as I did in Clonmel, I got a class of tweuty-five or 
thirty teachers in there on Saturdays, under a teacher, 
for acquiring knowledge in scientific dressmaking. 
That could be done under a trained teacher. 

15282. But the centres you selected might be 
some distance from a large number of schools ; would 
the teachers come in long distances 1 — They go into 
centres generally on Saturdays. The difficulty was 
not experienced in the Clonmel district. 

15283. What did the teachers learn! — About 
twenty-five attended lessons in scientific dressmaking. 

. 15284. Would you tench the male teachers elemen- 

tary science in the same way! — They should 
know it; it is not a great requirement to ask ele- 
mentary teachers to know a little physical science ; a 
person is not properly educated unless he knows some- 
thing of it ; 1 don’t think it would be asking too much 
of them to insist on their making it up. 

15285. I suppose you would insist on their knowing 
it practically 1 — It would be better ; but even thec£ 
rotically, it is of advantage. 

15286. You said twenty lessons in cookery were 
not sufficient! — Certainly not. 

15287. Is that founded on your own observation 
or tho opinion of experts 1 — From my own observa- 
tion and the opinion of the expert, Miss O’Connor; 


she says it is not sufficient ; in some cases the teachers 
are continuing cookery lessons. 

15288. You are aware that cookery can he taught 
to fourth class now, and a fee got for it 1 — Quite so • 
I have examined fourth class children. 

15289. So fourth class children can have two years 
at cookery ? — Yes. 

15290. Have you ever thought of the establishment 
of a course of housewifery, teaching the children all 
that a housemaid and a parlourmaid should know! 
— That comes in in domestic economy. 

15291. But have you ever thought of teaching it 
practically! — No, I have not, except so far as it is 
connected with cookery and laundry. 

15292. Would you approve then of having it taught 
practically by putting children through a course of 
cleaning rooms, lighting fires, lighting lamps, 
and so on! — Undoubtedly, I think the great advan- 
tage of cookery is making them wash and tidy 
up — one of the advantages — an advantage that often- 
times is overlooked where cookery is taught as an 
extra in the school, and not under the itinerant 
teacher, it is a servant of the establishment that often 
tidies up. 

15293. I thought you were in favour of cookery 
being taught by the teacher of the school ! — Cer- 
tainly. 

15294. You think the teaebiug of agriculture, as 
carried out at present, has been of value. Do you 
hear those who have been pupils of ourschools admit ting 
that they have derived much benefit by the study of 
the book ! — I could not say that, because I have no 
practical experience of them alter they leave school 
But in agriculture they are talking about matters 
that they know and have an idea about, it is not an 
abstract idea, a concrete idea, and it must tend to the 
development of intelligence. 

15295. Don’t you think it is essential to farmers 

to have a knowledge of agricultural chemistry ? It 

would be all the better. 

15296. How can they understand all the develop- 
ments of modem agriculture, without knowing some 
chemistry 1 — Undoubtedly not. 

15297. Rev. Dr. Wilsok. — Y ou would propose 
that Saturdays should be utilized by manual instruc- 
tion ! — Yes. 

15298. You are anxious, I see, to protect literary 
instruction on the other days !—By all means, I 
think we have too little literary instruction. 

15299. Could you not afford to give any time on 
the other five days to this ? — I fancy so, in the course 
of a little time. Now, owing to the change that has 
come into the programme since yesterday, whereby 
we will have explanation taught from the second class 
np, there will not be such a demand for grammar, it 
will be more easily taught and more easily understood 
by the pupils. I would certainly think the pro- 
gramme in geography mtglit be very much curtailed, 
particularly in regard to sixth class. 

15300. I quite agree with you that many of the 
girls should be taught for household service, but when 
they are taught cookery and laundry they have gone 
far in that direction. Would you propose any plan 
for, say, the duties of a housemaid being taught in a 
school 1— Those are practically taught at present 
wherever you have domestic economy, if the books 
for girls were drawn up with lessons like those, I 
think it would be teaching housewifery. 

15301. That is only domestic economy taught in 
lessons, what I would ask is could you suggest any 
plan for having it practically taught ?— No, I could not. 

15302. Mr. Molloy. — I think you said yon recom- 
mend that cookery and laundry work should be 
taught everywhere by the femule'teachers engaged? 
—Yes, everywhere : every female teacher ought to 
teach them. ° 

15303. Would you indicate the sources from 
which the. appliances would, come? — I think two- 
thirds ought to be voted by the Commissioners and 
one-third from local parties. 
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15304. Is it your opinion that the local parties 
throughout Ireland would make up one-third of the 
cost in every school where a female teacher was 
outraged in order to have laundry and cookery taught 1 
—Well, one-third is made up in the case of buildings, 
and there is ro reason why it should not be made up 
in the case of utensils. 

15305. In speaking of the industrial department, 
von advocate that the training there should ba rather 
in the direction of making girls fit for domestic service 
than to earn wages as weavers 1 — Yes. 

15306. But surely according to the Board's pro- 
gramme there is no mention whatever of teaching 
such a trade as domestic service or such a trade as 
weaving, neither “domestic service* nor “wages" 
occur throughout the programme? — When I say 
domestic service I mean to give the girls a trend in 
that direction, not to look down on domestic service 
os a thing beneath them, but to put it on a footing 
with weaving. 

16307. You have already indicated that you think 
Saturday would be the proper time for the instruction 
in manual work and also for physical science? — 
Because I do not like anytime to lie taken away from 
the literary education of hoys or girls, I wont to save 
it as far os possible, and if any time is to be given let 
it be on Saturday. 

15.308. Could time not be found even during the 
ordinary week days ? — A little time could be gained 
from geography, and some could be gained from 
grammar and some gained by leaving out useless 
extras that are taught at present, that pupils are 
forced to go through, although they are of very littlo 
use to them afterwards. 

15309. Chairman. — What have you in your mind 
now? — Botany, physical geography beyond all others, 
because it is never taught intelligently, Latin, Greek, 
shorthand, and typewriting. 

15310. Mr. Strothers. — Could physical geography 
not be taught intelligently ? — It could, by all means, 
but never is. 

15311. Mr. Moi.loy — You refer to Greek as one 
of them ; I think you will find only two schools in 
which Greek was taught throughout Ireland? — Two 
in Greek and twenty-nine in Latin. 

15312. Two out of 8,500 schools? — There is no 
reason why Trench should be taught. 

15313. How many teach botany? — Only one; 
French eighty-five. 

15314. While they are set forth there they really 
don’t take up the ordinary time of the pupils. In 
the case of an extra subject, who is the judge of the 
introduction of the subject into the school? — The 
teacher principally. 

15315. Has not the manager a controlling voice ? 
— He has, but he scarcely ever exercises his power. 

15316. Has not the inspector also a very largo 
voice? — Only with regard In the number of extras, 
he has something to say to that. 

15317. But as to the particular two, if the teacher 
is qualified local parties make the selection. What 
objection have you to that? — I have no objection to 
the local parties selecting, but I do object to pupils 
who are badly educated in the ordinary literary pro- 
gramme being put forward in extras that are of very 
little value. 

15318. Would you recommend the cancelling of 
the permission to give instruction in extra branches ? 
— In some cases I would. 

15319. Are you not aware that if such a recom- 
mendation is made extra branches could be cancelled ? 
— They can be cancelled, but it does not follow that 
they always would be cancelled. 

15320. So that there is a provision already for 
carrying out the recommendations you make? — There 
is. 

15321. Mr. Stbuthebs. — The object of the primary 
school is not to train children for domestic service 
any more than for any special trade ? — Certainly not. 

15322. Nor is the object of teaching agriculture in 


rural schools to make all the boys farmers? — To make Cork, 

them intelligent, that is the object of every subject oet,a,mr. 
taught in elementary schools. .. — . " 

15323. Why do you wish to have domestic economy r ‘ ’ mit 
taught specially ? — Because it would make those per- 
sons intelligent for domestic service in afterlife. 

15324. The subject may be taught in a school in 
order to make pupils intelligent, and it may be taught 
in a school to prepare them for future life. Those 
are two distinct ends? — They are practically the 
same. 

15325. They are two distinct objects ? —They are 
virtually the same, intelligence and preparation for a 
future life are practically the same. 

15326. Then do you think that any subject might 
be introduced into a school which would prepare 
pupils for a future life, and trust to its giving them 
a good training in intelligence ? — Yea. 

15327. Then why do you attach such special im- 
portance to the literary subjects?— -Because I want 
the people trained in intelligence up to the nations 
around us. 

15328. Do the literary subjects give a special 
preparation for the future life of pupils ? — Certainly, 
they make them intelligent. 

15329. For instance, is the teaching of decimals 
very useful to the ordinary tradesman ?— Unquestion- 
ably, it trains his intellect. 

15330. I mean for himself, is it useful for his 
future life? — In as far as it makes him an intelligent 
being, able to utilise his powers. 

15331. That maybe achieved by many other sub- 
jects, why select this particular subject %— Because it 
is the usual way adopted everywhere. 

15332. You fall back on custom I — Yes. 

15333. We had it the other day that the special 
leaching of agriculture in the rural schools is not 
found to be of much advantage in preparing pupils for 
more advanced instruction in agriculture in special 
schools, such as the Munster Dairy School ; would 
you be inclined to think it has ? — 1 don’t quite follow 
yon. 

15334. We had it stated, by some witness, at any 
rate, that the instruction in agriculture given in ele- 
mentary schools was of no advantage to the pupils 
who afterwards go in for a more advanced course of 
agriculture in such schools as Ulitsnevin or the 
Munster Dairy school? — I would not at all accept 
that statement as correct. Agriculture in primary 
schools must necessarily be a proper introduction for 
higher forms of agriculture. 

15335. Do you find that the children apply after- 
wards the knowledge of agriculture that they have 
learned in these schools? — 1 cannot answer for that, 
my experience does not reach to the children outside 
the school. 

15336. Only theoretically you think they should 1 
— Yes. 

15337. Mr. Harrington. — You mentioned that 
local exhibitions were organized in Clonmel for the 
purpose of giving encouragement to needlework teach- 
ing in schools? — Yes. 

15338. How were those exhibitions started, I take 
it that there were Ladies’ Committees? — A lady started 
them, and then ladies and gentlemen formed the 
committee, and the schools took it up heartily. 

15339. Each school contributed to the exhibition ? 

— Yes, the greater number of the schools sent in 
wrought articles to the exhibition. 

15340. Do you think if local committees were to 
take an interest in the needlework classes in schools, 
throughout the country it would tend to the improve- 
ment of that work ? — It would be an enormous stimu- 
lus to on improvement in ueedicwork. 

15341. Would that interference be resented by the 
teachers? — No, on the contrary, I think they hail 
visitors like that with pleasure, that was the experience 
I hod. 

15342. You spoke of weaving and lace making in 
some of these schools, though they are not compulsory, 
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Cork. still they are as a matter of fact taught in some of the 
' ~ian primary schools in your district 1 — Yes, lace-making 
'LI_ ' is taught -with great success in Kinsale. 

Mr. 0. Smith. 15343. Is not weaving taught in some of the schools? 
— Not in my district. 

15344. Well, lacemaldng and crochet are? — Yes. 

15345. Would you not consider those two branches 
are technical subjects of special trades ? — They are. 

1534G. Do you think it is well for that regulation 
to lie continued by which those subjects may be 
taught ? — I don’t think it does any harm or interferes 
materially with other trades. 


15347. As regards laundry work, to what extent is 
laundry work taught in the National schools, outside 
the Convent schools? — I don’t know anything about 
it ; I have never met a school in which laundry was 
taught ; there are at preseut laundry classes going 
on in the Youglial district, I believe there is one in 
the Presentation Convent in Yougbal. 

15348. Could anything be done in the way of 
teaching laundry in the ordinary National schools ! 
— It ought to be taught in all ordinary National 
schools. 


Mr. E. J. 
Murray. 


Mr. E. J. Mcreay, Head-Master 

15349. Chaiemax. — Y ou are the Head-Master of 
the Model school here ? — Yes. 

1 5350. I think you have a suggestion to make as to 
how time may be found for manual training, if desir- 
able, without much extension of the present Rchool 
day ? — With regard to that I am quite in accord with 
what lias been said by Mr. Bnrke and Dr. Alexander, 
we might limit the time for grammar, geography, and 
arithmetic by modifying the programme. 

15351. What is your opinion on the feasibility of 
its introduction into the elementary schools ? — I don't 
think it could be introduced at present into the ele- 
mentary schools ; it might be introduced into the lnrge 
centres in cities, but only in large schools with very 
capable teachers, and somewhat enthusiastic on the 
subject, in order that the public may take to it. 

1 5352. Were you here all the day ? — Yes. 

15353. Did you hear a question that was read from 
Herr Salomon’s evidence in Sweden as to the advantage 
of a gradual introduction of the subject ? His opinion 
was that if you introduce it into a new country like 
Ireland, you should begin with very few schools, and 
gradually increase them ; in fact, that is the system 
that was pursued in Sweden ; they began gradually 
with a few schools, and have now increased to about 
half the schools in the whole country ? — That would 
be my opinion too, that it should be introduced very 
slowly in that way, for the teachers have got to be 
educated to what it really is. 

15354. At present thero is not a staff of teachers ; it 
would take time to prepare a staff of teachers? — I have 
had no experience of what the Sloyd system is, but I 
saw manual work done at South Kensington. 

15355. What do you say with regard to the teaching 
of drawing ? — I think the teaching of drawing is one 
of the most essential subjects that you can have in 
city and town schools. 

1 5356. Of course if you are to have, manual training 
you must have drawing as a basis for it ; but inde- 
pendently of manual training, do you think there 
would be any advantago in making the teaching of 
drawing compulsory ?— Oh, yes, my lord, in that 
respect I think that nothing trains the eye so well as 
the teaching of drawing. I felt it myself. I never 
was taught drawing until I was twenty-four years of 
age, when at the training school in Dubliu. I ex- 
perienced the benefits then, but, of course, that is 
only an individual case. 

15357. Have you given any attention to the question 
of physical science in National schools? — Yes, I have 
had physical science classes in the Model school up to 
tho present time. 

15358. Do you find them successful? — They are 
under Kensington, not under the National Board ; I 
cannot say we are so successful now ; the programme 
lias become too difficult for the elementary school 
children to grasp. 

15359. You have not been able to earn results fees ? 
— We earn results fees, but not a results fee that 
pays for the labour and expense. 

15360. You think there was a mistake made in the 
alteration ? — That is my opinion. 

15361. Mr. RediSgton. — Do you teach any physical 


, Cork Model School, examined. 

science in the Model school now ! — Yes, to the pupil 
teachers and a very few advanced pupils. 

15362. Do you think it might be taught to children 
under the fifth class? — I would not he disposed to go 
lower on the programme than the junior stage of fifth 
class. 

15363. Even if a simpler course of science was 
drawn up ? — Even a very simple course of science, 1 
would not be disposed to venture the fourth class on ; 

I would give some preparatory knowledge to the fourth 
class, but I would not wish to present them for exami- 
nation. 

15364. Mr. Sthothf.es. — Y ou give object lessons? 
—Ido. 

15365. That would be called science? — We don’t 
call it that. 

15366. Mr. Kedingtox. — It has been given in 
evidence that in some schools the fourth class are 
taught science? — I heard that mentioned by Mr. 
Burke, but I should say that his fourth class standard 
corresponds with our junior fifth. 

15367. Is Saturday available in the Model schoolt 
— We teach on Saturday until twelve o’clock. 

1536S. Would it be available for manual training? 
— Oh, certainly. 

15369. But at present you have other things?— 
At present we extend the literary programme. 

15370. Would you be prepared to give up Satnr- 
day morning to manual work? — It is practically 
given up to cookery in the girls’ school, and we would 
be prepared to give it up to manual work in the boys’ 
school. 

15371. You don’t think the literary work would 
suffer? — No, but I have one remark to make, Satur- 
day is usually a market day, the children are generally 
kept at home, and hence the teachera would have 
great difficulty in conducting any successful classes 
on Saturdays. 

1 537 2. Chairman. — I sSaturday n universal market 
day in county Cork ? — Children don’t suffer so muck 
in that way in Cork, but in most of the towns I 
know, Saturday is the market day. 

15373. Mr. Rbdington. — F rom your experience of 
teachers generally, do you think there would be any 
difficulty in instructing them in the elements of 
science, so as to enable them to teach science in every 
National school ? — I don’t think there would he much 
difficulty. 

15374. Would you have Saturday lectures ? — Yes, 
available for teachers only. 

15375. Or would you prefer a course of six weeks 
or so at some centre? — My experience of a three 
weeks’ course at Kensington was that an immense 
amount of good was done. 

15376. Have you been there yourself? — I spent 
two sessions there ; there was a magnificent 
result, I thought, from the lectures ; the teachers were 
very careful, and they were taught to make a lot of 
the simpler apparatus themselves. 

15377. Would you prefer that system to having a 
lecture every Saturday for the teachers of a' certain 
district? — I would much prefer the Kensington 
system. 

15378. At what time of the year would it be 
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convenient for teachers to go to these courses if they 
were introduced 1 — It was during my July holidays I 
went. 

15379. Most of the holidays are in summer? — 
Some of the teachers don’t take their holidays until 
the harvest season, so three courses of lectures might 
be carried on for a month each. 

15380. What lectures did you attend at Kensing- 
ton 1 — Lectures on light, magnetism, and electricity. 

15381. Do you think a course of three weeks 
would he quite sufficient to enable a teacher to obtain 
a good elementary knowledge of these things? — I 
should like him to have his text-book pretty well 
prepared. 

15382. He could do that at home? — Yes, and then 
by his own practice afterwards, he would learn on 
immense amount in three weeks. 

15383. How do you propose that the apparatus 
should be provided ? — I think the apparatus should be 
very largely provided by the State, and the teachers 
might provide some also. 

15384. Do you think the managers and teachers 
would be prepared to pay one-third of the cost of the 
apparatus? — I would not like to speak for the 
teachers. 

15385. Would they be able to get it from the 
manager or from their friends ? — If the subject was 
made attractive, the teachers would meet it somehow 
or other. 

15386. The pupils would be much interested in a 
course of practical science? — Very much, they like 
it very much, particularly the practical illustrations, 
it would be useless without them. 

15387. If facilities were given, first for the teaching 
of the teacher aud then for the provision of apparatus, 
would you see any hardship in making the teaching 
of science compulsory? — Not after a certain number 
of years. 

153S8. Mr. Molloy. — I take it you are in favour 
of the introduction of manual instruction in the 
schools from the observations you made just now ? — 
I am, in this way ; I think that the more difficult 
kindergarten might be extended up into the higher 
school, continuing the more advanced drawing as a 
basis for it. 

15389. Have you thought out any scheme by 
which that kindergarten can be developed into the 
higher classes, or would you undertake to turn your 
attention to it and later on hand it into the secre- 
tary ? — I would prefer doing that. 

15390. How long is it since your science classes 
ceased to be connected with South Kensington? — 


They have not ceased yet, though I may say they are 
now rather for the aid of the pupil teacher. 

15391. What are the subjects ? — Sound, light, heat, 
and mathematics. 

15392. Was the physical science illustrated by ex- 
periments of any kind ? — Yes, every physical science 
lessor is illustrated. 

15393. Have you any laboratory? — I have, fitted 
up with water and gas. 

15394. Mr. Redington. — Do you think that cookery 
ought to be taught by the teacher of the school or by a 
peripatetic teacher?— I am not in favour of extern 
teachers as a rule ; there is very often misunder- 
standing and friction between the teacher and the 
extern teacher, and, altogether, if the teacher could 
be qualified, it would be much better to have the 
work done by the teachers themselves. 

15395. Mr. Strothers. — What subjects do you 
teach on the Saturday forenoon? — Drawing, we 
usually fird we need an additional hour per week 
for it ; we teach on Saturdays, as a rule, whatever 
subject in our programme we think most necessary. 

15396. Did this reckon as one of the regular at- 
tendances of the school? — No. 

15397. It was additional and voluntary work on 
your part? — The Board obliges us to keep school on 
Saturday in the Model school. 

15398. Rev. Dr. Evans. — How long do you know 
the books that were put into use by the National 
Board ? — For forty years. 

15399. Do you know a book that has been called 
the “ old fifth book?” — Oh, yes, I did know it. 

15400. Wherein did that book differ from the 
modern book? — I am not prepared to answer that 

15401. Dr. Skeffington’s report says “The Board’s 
old fifth book was excellent in its way, containing a 
resumd of history, aud containing an introduction to 
various sciences treated iu an interesting and popular 
way" ? — Yes, I remember that book ; there was one 
between that and the present book. 

15402. Does it not seem that we are going back 
again to where we were forty years ago ? — I would to 
a certain extent agree with Dr. Skeffington’s remark, 
I would divide the ordinary school reader into sec- 
tions, one of descriptive geography, another of natural 
history and such subjects, and have the lessons of 
each section consecutive and tending to some definite 
point. 

15403. We could introduce elementary science into 
readers, and have elementary science thus taught 
pan passu with other subjects ? — Yes. 


On resuming alter the adjournment for lunch, the Commissioners present were ; — W. R. J. Molloy, 
Esq., in the chair; Rf.v. Hamilton Wilson, d.d.; Stanley Harrington, Esq., b.a.; and J. 
Strothers, Esq., b.a. ; 

with J. D. Daly, Esq., M.A., Secretary. 


Mr. Joiin Dennehy, Teacher, Ballinlough National School, Cork, examined. 


15404. Chairman. — Be good enough to state what 
position you occupy ? — 1 am an ordinary rural 
National teacher, or rather a suburban one. 

15405. What school, pray, are you in charge of? 
— Ballinlough, a mile-and-a-half from the city of 
Cork. 

15406. Is there a farm attached to your school? — 
There is not. 

15407. You undortake to give some evidence on the 
subject of agriculture? — Yes, sir. 

15408. What is your view about instruction in 
theoretical agriculture in ordinary schools ? — Theore- 
tical agriculture in ordinary schools should in all cases 
be supplemented by agricultural chemistry, or practical 
work in the garden if possible. J maintain tjhat a. 
beginning should be made with the teacher. A great 


many of them have no information on the subject 
beyond what they have learned from a text-book in 
preparing for their classification certificate, and the 
teacher who has prepared for his profession in a town 
school has not even the information, or the knowledge 
that can be gained from observation, when he takes 
charge of a school in the country where he must teach 
agriculture. 

15409. Then would you prevent all National school- 
masters from teaching agriculture theoretically? — I 
would not ; it is better to teach theoretically than 
not teach it at all, for the children can observe them- 
selves. 

15410.. You advocate the propriety of teaching only 
when it is joined with practical agriculture 1 — I think 
it is not much value otherwise. 

H 2 
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15411. In towns you would not have it at all! — No. 

I met a very intelligent boy in a town, and by acci- 
dent wo came across the stalk of a potato ; he never 
knew what it was. There is no use in teaching agri- 
culture to that class of boy. 

15412. Wlmt would you substitute for agriculture 
in towns 1 — I would substitute experimental science, 
drawing — both freehand and mcchauical ; I mean by 
mechanical drawing, drawing to scale and practical 
geometry, plane and solid, and perhaps isometric pro- 
jection, and us far as possible some kind of manual 
training, but at present I cannot see how that can be 
obtained. 

15413. What difficulty do you anticipate about the 
introduction of manual training— by that, I take it, 
you mean manual training in wood 1 ! — Sl'oyd. You 
must begin by training teachers and making them 
expert in it or it is a failure then you must erect 
buildings, quite as large as those at present in use ; for 
instance, I have a building that accommodates sixty 
pupils, that will only accommodate twelve Sloyd 
pupils, because the best you can do is tix it up with 
six double benches, and you must have walking space 
round, and you cannot put these benches in to-day and 
take them out to morrow. Then there is the question 
of cost. I don't think the cost of keeping it going 
would be so large as supplying a good set of car- 
penters’ tools, each set runs up to £100, and you 
require several sets. 

15414. You don't look forward to manual instruc- 
tion in wood being carried on in the schoolroom 1 — 
No, it should be in a separate building. 

15415. If means were provided for the erection of a 
building and furnishing it pi'Operly you are in favour 
of the introduction of the subject itself! — Yes, and I 
believe a large majority of die teachers would be the 
same, if you gave them sufficient ti me aud trained t hem 
properly. 

1 5 41 6 . Would you favour us with your view on how 
the teachers could get that instruction ?— “ It is very 
hard to teach on old dog new tricks, ” but I maintain 
all those in the Training Colleges should be instructed 
in it, and those teachers already trained who have not 
been instructed in it, and would be willing to receive 
instruction, could attend at the district centres for a 
course of lectures. I don't believe in the itinerant 
teacher, but if he is to bo there at all, he could attend 
on Saturday and train the teachers at district 
centres. 

16417. By district centres, do yon mean official 
district centres throughout Ireland : there are about 
60? — You would want that at least. The teachers 
within, say, the district of Cork, could come t» Cork ; 
the teachers within, say, the district of Millstrect, could 
attend at Millstreet. 

1 5418. When they attend in this neighbourhood, say 
in Cork, would it be in a separate building devoted to 
that purpose or would you select one of the schools 
already in existence? — A separate building would be 
the better of the two, but in place of that you could fix 
on a place like the Model School or the School of Art 
where a separate room could bo provided. 

15419. Speaking of the Cork School of Art, are nny 
facilities afforded there for National schoolmasters 
getting certi6cates for drawing? — On the same lines 
as an ordinary child off the street could go in and pay 
his 10s. for a session and pass the Kensington exami- 
nation. 

15420. Are there any facilities for masters to get 
instruction in Art in the evening ? — Only for the city 
teachers, those of them who have not certificates in 
drawing can easily get instruction there at a nominal 
fee, because, I take it, 10s. for a session is a very small 
fee. 

15421. With regard to physical science? — I am 
very much in favour of physical science, I maintain it 
is far better education and develops the pupils’ intelli- 
gence more than abstruse parsing. I thiuk agricul- 
tural chemistry should be in all cases — I would not 
say, insisted on, but strongly recommended — so that 


when a teacher is lecturing on a soil he may mate i * 
mechanical analysis of the soil, or he may take sulphuric 
acid and ground bones and show the manufacture of 
superphosphate. If you teach a boy that way TO n 
need not tell him a second time, but you must tall hm, 
what superphosphate is a dozen times in the ordinary 
course. I would also suggest teachers should h*vo 
specimens of plants, flowers, seeds and cattle food, 
where they cannot have the farm or garden. 

15422. A sort of museum ?— Yes, I know a great 
many teachers have done that. 

15423. And trained the pupils to collect them?— 
Yes, my boys will go out in the fields and collect any 
one of the grosses that are named in the text-book 
With regard to the question of flower gardening, 1 
think it is an utter waste of time, to talk to children 
about flowers if they cannot grow them. I think I 
have said in my summary that the teacher should ho 
at liberty to select about a dozen of annual, or biennial, 
or perennial flowers, and that those should be grown 
wherever there is a little garden attached to the school, 
and the children should bo examined on those plot* 
annually, and in no case should the teacher be required 
to cultivate all the plants named in the text-book 
15424. When you speak of flower gardens, do you 
refer to cottage gardens, or gardens for flower* 
alone! — For the first year in the fourth class, I 
would not go beyond flower gardening. I think an 
education on the growth of twenty or thirty flowering 
plants would be much better than the course they go 
through at present, which means a knowledge of farm 
crops where they cannot see them. 

15425. Anything beyond that you think might bo 
earned out on the school farm ? — The school garden 
would be the next step, where I would have kitchen 
garden vegetables and fruit trees too, but to think of 
teaching agriculture on a farm of five or six acres i» 
absurd ; for instance, you cannot have a threshing 
machine on such a farm. 

15426. What would be the size of the farm ou 
which you think practical agriculture should bo 
exemplified? — Not less than twenty acres. I have 
also an idea with regal'd to the education of teachers 
at present, that in a place like Cork, where there is a 
dairy school, that the teachers should be at liberty ou 
Saturday, or during their holidays, aimplv to visit tho 
farm aud see how theoretical agriculture is put in 
practical operation. The people in Dublin could do 
similarly at Glasnevin, and wherever there is a large 
farm. But you want something of that kind in 
every part of Ireland. Teachers in the south of 
Ireland must lecture ou the growth of flax aud many 
of them have never seen the plant. They must 
lecture on celeiy in Kerry, where there nre not, 
perhaps, gardens within a great many miles in which 
it is grown. 

15427. I may mention that yesterday at our visit to 
the Munster Farm the governors expressed a wish for 
the attendance of teachers and pupils out there. Tho 
next subject you refer to is bees? — That is utterly 
absurd, there is no use in talking to the child about 
bees if be cannot see them at work in the hive. 

15428. What are your views about dairying and 
poultry keeping? — They should become compulsory 
in girls' schools, boys won’t become dairymaids. 

15429. How would you provide for those mixed 
schools, there are about 4,000 of them throughout tbs 
country, mixed schools of boys and girls 1 — I have uot 
thought out the question, but at present boys must 
be taught dairy-mauagement and poultry. I don't 
Bee why the girls should not be taught at the same 
time ; it is optional with the teacher. 

15430. Mr. Struteters. — Does that mean that it is 
part of the course of agriculture ? — It is part of the 
course of agriculture, management of poultry and dairy- 
ing, people who never saw a churn must kuow all about 
it. The great mistake with the National Board is that 
they follow the text-book as it is written, the first 
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thirty or forty pages for one class, and forty more 
pages for the next, and so on. 

15431. Chairman. — If the text-book were re- 
adjusted in a practical way ? — Oh, yes, I would omit 
the teaching about live stock in the text-book. The 
inspector may ask a boy, *‘ how much turnips would 
you give a cow to eat” ; the boy answers “ eight stone," 
and the boy understands that eight stono of turnips 
would be sufficient for a Kerry cow or for a shorthorn 
which would eat three times the quantity. 

15432. On the twenty-acre favm you spoke of would 
you not make provision for a Kerry cow or a short- 
horn 1 — I would. 

15433. In arithmetic your view is that accuracy of 
calculation should be substituted for the higher 
rules 1 — Yes; children now must know all about 
true discount, I don’t think any hanker in Cork or 
Ireland practices time discount, because it is not to 
lus advantage. There is a lot of time wasted on the 
tables. If we had the metric system, as Brother 
Burke said, it would be au advantage to us, that is 
why other nations get ahead of us. Now as regards 
this question of weights and measures, here is one of 
the questions set — convert so many fourpenny-bits 
into guineas; now the fourpenny-bit is abolished a 
long time. 

15434. Do you not think it is quite in the power of 
the teachers at present to devote more attention to 
mental calculation ? — So far as that is concerced 
it is a matter of money with the teacher, he 
will get a good report or a had report under the 
subhead “ mental arithmetic ” according to his success, 
but he will get payment according to the number of 
passes the boys make under the ordinary arithmetic. 

15435. The mental arithmetic ought to lie dove- 
tailed into the ordinary matter to carry a fee 1 — Yes. 

15436. Mr. Strothers. — Not passing in mental 
arithmetic does not affect the payment! — No. 

15437. Chairman. — Something like short accounts 
in proportion and practice, matters of obvious require- 
ment in daily life, are what you advocate? — Yes, and 
you can develop intelligence very quickly. You could 
ask a boy the price of 2,390 articles at 11 jftf. an ar- 
ticle, 2,390 is very nearly 2,400 and 1 1 jrf. is very near 
Is., if you develop his intelligence that way, it is 
better than asking him to find out the cube root of a 
| decimal. 

15438. At the time the alternative scheme wns 
adopted for girls, the idea of the Commissioners was 
that short accounts up to proportion would be quite 
sufficient, and that they might devote the remainder 
of their time to industrial work ? — I would prefer to 
introduce mensuration in preference to higher arith- 
metic, I would make a figure on the floor with a piece 
of chalk and send the boy to measure it and that 
would be manual training. 

15439. Am I to assume it is pretty much the same 
thing you would advocate for boys that the Commis- 
sioners tried to introduce for girls? — Quite so. 

15440. And perhaps os a counterbalance for that 
needlework, something in the shape of manual instruc- 
tion in wood and some addition to elementary physical 
subjects should be introduced ?— Quite so ; in a hoys’ 
school in the town agriculture is not compulsory : in 
female town schools needlework is, and you liave no 
industrial subject to equalise the matter. 

15441. Mr. Strothers. — Is book-keeping not com- 
pulsory? — It is optional in all schools. 

15442. Chairman. — You would supplement that 
deficiency by the introduction of manual instruction 
in wood? — Certainly. 

15443. Coming to the subject of grammar you 
think English composition ought to be substituted for, 
say, class parsing? — Of course it should be, a boy will 
be parsing for six years, and at the end say, * * I done it," 
instead of “I did it ” : whereas if he had been taught 
English composition properly he would not say that. 

15444. Is a text-book in grammar superfluous? — 
Yes, except to get off the rules of syntax. To be 
candid I very rarely use it in the junior classes. 


15445. Mr. Harrington. — Do yon approve of 
getting off the rules by heart ? — I do, there are very 
few of them. I approve of analysis. If a boy knows 
the subject and object and predicate of a sentence, he 
has the whole sentence in a nutshell. 

15446. Chairman. — How early would you think 
analysis of sentences ought to be introduced into the 
school course? — That would very much depend upon 
the analysis the inspector required. 

15447. Bat your ideaof Bimple analysis of sentences? 
— It would be quite as easy to teach analysis in the 
fifth as to teach syntactical parsing. 

15448. With regard to the mode of giving instruc- 
tion in geography yon advocate in the first instance 
the instruction should be local ? — Yes, if you drop 
on a boy in a school where the right geography is not 
taught and you ask the north, he may point to the 
ceiling and yet that boy might be able to tell you the 
height of Mount Everest, or that Mont Blanc is 
15,000 feet. Boys have no conception of that height, I 
have to reduce it to miles, and say it is three miles. 
But if the height were taught by reference to the snow 
line, it would be scientific. I would introd uce physical 
geography. 

15449. Heights of mountains and lengths of rivers 
aro not prescribed in the programme? — They are not, 
but they are pretty genendly asked in the examina- 
tion. 

15450. Have you personal knowledge to that effect? 
— I have not heard any examiner in my school who did 
not ask it. The height of Mount Leinster, for instance, 
is generally asked. 

15451. I suppose that arises in this way, that the first 
four chapters in the geography are required, so the 
inspector thought it necessary to put these questions ? 
— It is not the inspector’s faidt. 

15452. Suppose the teacher had the class up before 
a map of Ireland, a long pointer in hand anti examined 
the pupils for the inspector, would not results fees be 
paid and the examination accepted ? — I don’t think it 
would, but it ought. I maintain that if an inspector 
examined it that way it would be a very good test of 
the school. 

15453. Some are not in favour of physical geography, 
lrat you are, you think it ought to be maintained? — 
As au extra subject; I would not force it intotl.e 
ordinary school hours. You can introduce it with 
regard to elementary science, you can show how the 
height of the barometer is affected by the height of 
a mountain. 

15454. Would you advocate instead of using a 
specific text-book in geography that geographical 
readers, containing interesting accounts of voyag'8, 
should be used? — I omitted to put that into the 
summary I sent. When a lesson is told in a simple 
narrative with regard to a certain eountiy it makes 
it very instructive. A child will follow it up in after 

years to know more about the country. 

15455. Do you advocate map-drawing? — No, not 
for children, but of course it would be an excellent, 
means for impressing the relative position of certain 
parts of the country in their memory, but it is a very 
elaborate affair. 

15456. Suppose the teacher took a piece of chalk 
in his hand and went to a blackboard and outlined 
the Lee. and jotted down the different towns ou its. 
banks ? — Yes, and he could also illustrate why the 
river went that way and not uphill, that would be 
teaching geography properly. 

15457. You think freehand and mechanical drawing 
should be taught in all schools? — Yes in all places 
where it is possible, I Avould begin even with the 
infants’ class, I would have chequered drawing slates 
in the infants’ and first class, and chequered drawing 
copy books in second class and a chequered blackboard. 
In third class I would have the ordinary programme, 
but I would supplement that for simplicity sake. I 
would get a third class boy to make an oblong on his 
paper with a ruler and immediately under that to draw 
a freehand copy of it, and he might also know what 
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a perpendicular line would be and what a horizontal 
line. 

15458. Is not that practically carried out at pre- 
sent ? — It is not, a child gets something chalked on 
the blackboard, and makes a simple copy of that, I 
would suggest the introduction of the ruler to givo 
him manipulative dexterity. 

15459. With regard to the capability of a teacher 
to give instruction in drawing involving a know- 
ledge of mensuration, would you not require a 
certificate ? — I don’t see the necessity for mechanical 
drawing, for most teachers know as far as the third 
book of Euclid, which embi-aces most of the prin- 
ciples of mechanical drawing ; if you want teachers to 
teach solid geometry they must get special instruction 
in that, but elementary practical geometry may be 
taught by any qualified teacher, who has gone as far 
as the third book of Euclid. 

15460. If the instruction in drawing in a school, 
however, were confined to mere freehand, would you 
allow a teacher without a certificate to take that ? — 
I would — a teacher at present in the service. If you 
introduce a subject you must devise some means of 
getting it taught to the scholars. In England in 1891, 
every teacher who was in the subject for six years 
before, and taught drawing successfully in his school, 
had got a certificate called “ Special D,” but the 
Department does not care in England, I understand, 
whether the teacher has a certificate, as long as it is 
taught in the school. 

15461. They judge by the result of his work? — 
That is the proper thing. 

15462. You are in favour of mensuration as a sepa- 
rate subject? — It should be separated from geometry, 
and could be taken at an earlier stage. 

15463. Your views have been adopted by the Com- 
missioners for the teachers, they have it as a special 
••subject? — Yes, and they might begin with the pupils 
ttoo. 

15464. What is your experience about Sloyd? — I 
•think I have nearly detailed all that already. I am very 
much iu favour of it personally, and the teachers 
•would be equally in favour of it if they saw the way to 
•carry it out, there is the question of accommodation, 
there is the question of the training of teachei’S, and 
the cost of material, wliich would in many cases fall on 
the teachers themselves, as the cost of maps falls at 
present. 

15465. If these objections were obviated? — You 
would find the great majority of the Cork teachers 
would be in favour of it, and from discussions I have 
had with them I know they would prefer to teach it 
to the kind of parsing we are compelled to teach. 

15466. Yon had some observations to make on the 
results system ? — I would do away with the results 
•system. The results system neglects the intelligent 
..pupil, the teacher’s time is devoted to bringing 
the dull boy up to a standard which he, perhaps, 
is not capable of attaining, he perhaps attends barely 
the number of days, and he must answer the same 
questions as the intelligent child who has attended 
200 days. I don’t want to boast, but my results year 
terminated the day before yesterday, I had a boy who 
had ninety-nine days made before the last day, he went 
away to the races on the last day, and I lost him for 
the year. There was a temptation to me to mark 
that boy present, and run the chance of being reported 
to the Board ; I would not blame the teacher who 
would have done it. The system is demoralizing. 

15467. While you strongly advocate the abolition 
of the results system, what is your view about the 
results fees that are paid in connection with the system ? 
— That would be a departmental matter, we could 
very easily adopt the English system, and if a certain 
proportion of pupils pass in a subject, the grant should 
be given and paid for all the pupils, for the teacher 
has spent more time with the dull pupil than with 
the brilliant one. An intelligent boy could have gone 
through the course in a year less than he does at 
present because he must wait for the dull pupil. 


15468. Then the important thing is don’t abolish 
payment for the subject?— Oh, don’t abolish the pay. 
ment. 

15469. But change the form in which the money 
is obtained ?— There is another defect, the classifica- 
tion of the pupils. I have got to teach agriculture, 

I may get a boy from the town, he is in second sixth 
and has not learned a word about agriculture, he 
must go through five years’ courses in that subject 
in that year. I maintain I should be -at liberty to 
present him in the fourth class programme in agri- 
culture and sixth in other subjects. 

15470. What about the children who unfortunately 
do not make the minimum attendances of 100 days? 
— They should be compelled to do so. We have a 
very remiss Corporation, there are 3,000 children 
round the streets of Cork who do not go to any 
school. The grant to the school should not depend so 
much on the teacher’s results, as on his manner of 
imparting knowledge. That l>oy of mine who made. 
99 days ought to he very nearly as good as the boy 
who made 100, and I ought to be entitled to quite as 
large a fee, or a very large percentage of the fee. 

15471. Then, assuming tlmt a certain number 
would make the minimum number of days, and that 
the others, who did not, would also be examined, 
what is your view of how payment should be made? 
— They might make payment on a reduced scale for 
those who did not make the minimum. 

15472. Mr. Strothers. — Might it not do to pay on 
the average attendance of the whole lot 1 — That would 
be the really sensible plan. 

15473. Chairman. — In connection with the annual 
results examination would you advocate examination 
by classes rather than of individual pupils ? — Oh, by 
classes, because the teacher evidently gives the samt 
instruction to all the class, and if eighteen pass out of 
twenty the inspector must come to the conclusion that 
that class is taught well, he is at present fined for not 
teaching the people he could not teach. 

15474. In England there is a practice of neither 
examining the class nor the individual pupils, but of 
simply adopting a mode of inspection, that is, an 
inspector might go into a school two or three times 
in the year and form his opinion on what comes under 
his notice? — That is the best plan; at present we 
have no inspectors in Ireland, they are examiuei’S, for 
the twenty-three years I have been in the service I 
have not been more than two hours inspected in the 
school. When a teacher knows that an inspector is 
liable to come in every day and observe his manner 
of imparting instruction he will take care that he will 
come every day prepared to impart that instruction 
in the very best manner. I notice in the report of 
the English Department it is stated that the inspec- 
tor and the teacher have become much better friends, 
and the teacher is more at liberty to improve his 
methods of instruction. 

15475. Mr. Harrington. — At present do you know 
the exact day the inspector will come ? — Oh, yes, I 
know I will have an examination on the 28th 
October, and I can sledge away to cram till then. 
I am open to have two or three visits, but I am 
certain be will come on that day. 

15476. Are those not visits of inspection? — Yes; 
but that is simply to see that the teacher is an honest 
man. The inspector comes in and counts the number 
of boys in the school and sees does that tally with the 
roll, and then flies off to the next school. 

15477. Mr. Strothers. — He does not observe the 
methods of teaching ? — No. Well, I must make an 
exception in favour of Dr. Alexander, and he is the 
only one I ever knew who does help the teachers. 

15478. I gather that you are quite in favour of 
some extension of practical instruction in the form of 
drawing, at all events ? — Yes. 

15479. Also of kindergarten in the younger classes? 
— Yes ; of course I cannot speak well for the kinder- 
garten, but the drawing portion of the kindergarten 
I go in for largely. 
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15480. What good do .you suppose the drawing 
pail of kindergarten does for the children ? — First of 
all they learn to draw a straight line, for although 
you have the chequered lines on the slates, you very 
frequently draw on the blackboard a diagonal and the ■ 
child bus no guiding line, and he learns freedom of 
action on the chequered copybook. Then there is the 
question of counting, you put so many squares on the 
blackboard and the child learns to count them. 

15481. We may take it that it trains the hand and 
eye, produces accuracy and observation, and on tbe 
whole tends to make them intelligent 1 — Yes. 

15482. T think if you had experience in the other 
ordinary subjects of kindergarten instruction you 
would find that that pretty much applied to them 
alii — I believe so. 

" 15483. You would be in favour, on those lines, of 
having kindergarten instruction conducted in the 
higher classes 1 — Yes, until you would he able to begin 
with practical instruction in manual training or 
experimental science. 

■ 15484. I would like to have it made quite clear 
that manual work in wood is in no respect different 
as on educational subject from kindergarten, it is a 
continuation of it 1 — Yes, that is the distinction I 
draw between Sloyd and technical education; I 
maintain technical education is training a child 
for a trade, Sloyd is educational, the other is 
utilitarian. 

15485. Yon believe that that is often misunder- 
stood ? — Yes, people believe technical education and 
Sloyd are synonymous terms. 

15486. You know that woodwork is really another 
form of drawing in kindergarten exercises ? — Yes ; 
because to do a model in Sloyd you have first of all to 
do a plan and elevation, and perhaps an isometrical 
projection. 

15487. And the object is to train the hand and 
eve and secure accuracy and develop intelligence ? — 
Yes. 

15488. You think that all those things are desirable 
in the school, I don’t mean that every form of manual 
instruction should be taught to every class in the 
school, but some form of manual instruction should be 
taught right through the school 1— Jn every case you 
should illustrate the work for the child. 

15489. And naturally exercises for the more ad- 
vanced classes should be more difficult than for the 
elementary classes ? — Yes. 

15490. And that is the reason.for introducing such 
a difficult subject as woodwork in the higher class ? — 
Yes. 

15491. Coming to your difficulties in the way of 
introducing it, one was want of knowledge on the part 
of the teacher, that is a difficulty that can be over- 
come in the course of time? — Yea. 

15492. By instituting proper training classes 1 — 
Yes, and introducing it into the training colleges. 

15493. Another difficulty was the want of accom- 
modation! — That is tbe chief want, that will cost 
most money. 

15494. In order to have woodwork properly taught 
in a school one would require a separate room with 
special benches and tools, that means a considemble 
expenditure of money!— It does, the building of 
the house, not to mind the cost of tools. 

15495. Which a poor locality could not be expected 
to faeo, so that in order to have manual instruction 
in the form of woodwork introduced into the higher 
classes in a rural school, there must be a considerable 
subvention from the State to snpport it ? — Yes. 

15496. But short of woodwork you could have 
drawing ? — Yes, and you could have experimental 
science and agricultural chemistry. 

15497. Don't let us go too fast, agricultural 
chemistry is not quite training the hand and eye like 
woodwork. Drawing would be a training of the hand 
and eye 1 — Certainly. 

15498. Suppose we wanted to avoid the expense of 
tools and benches we might have cardboard work 


which is not expensive! — Yes, but that is only a 
continuation of kindergarten. 

15499. It is more advanced than any of the exercises 
set down in your course, and probably is quite sufficient 
in difficulty for children of ten and eleven ? — Yes, but 
as far as I understand the Sloyd, as practised in 
Sweden, they have thrown over every other material 
but wood. 

1 5500. They have not thrown it over, they began 
with woodwork and continued with it 1 — If I don’t 
mistake, in Salomon’s lectures he referred to trials in 
other materials. 

15501. They did not try cardboard, they tried to 
teach bookbinding and sinithwork for utilitarian 
reasons ; that was not successful, and they confined 
themselves to woodwork for educational purposes. 
Teachers cannot be expected to teach a subject that 
will take a considerable time and a considerable 
training to qualify them, unless they get a sufficient 
recompense for it ? — Certainly. 

1 5502. If these points were satisfied the difficulty 
of introducing woodwork in the higher classes would 
be overcome 7— They would disappear. 

15503. Coming to the teaching of agriculture in 
rural schools, its object is somewhat different from 
woodwork and drawing ? — It is both theoretical and 
practical. 

15504. What do you suppose is the object of teach- 
ing agriculture at present in the rural schools 1 — To 
promote the agriculture of the country. 

15505. Do you think it succeeds in effecting that 
object 1 — I think it does not. 

15506. You don’t suppose a boy of eleven or twelve 
can be taught anything of value about the practice of 
farming! — Not a bit. In a school in which I was 
teaching once I drew the attention of the principal 
teacher to the nonsense of teaching the subject, getting 
off a lot of names by rote. I asked a boy when rod r 
iron was to be sown, and be told me in March. 

15507. Then we may take it that the teaching of 
agriculture in the elementary school does not have 
much practical effect in the training of farmers? — Not. 
in the absence of demonstration. 

15508. All tbe children attending a rural school 
are not going to be agriculturists or labourers. Do 
you think it is fair to teach a boy who is going to be 
a clerk the science of agriculture? — Tt is wrong both 
to him and the teacher ; that is where the results 
system is quite at fault ; if a teacher had freedom of 
classification he could seud that boy to the business 
most suitable to him in after life. 

15509. There must be many rural schools in which 
a fourth of the lioys are not going to be farmers or 
labourers? — At least a fourth, they cannot all be 
farmers. If a farmer has four sons and sends them to 
school, one only can be a farmer, the other three will 
have to take the map of Ireland or some other map 
for themselves. 

15510. Then it is very unfair to teach those pupils 
a trade that they have no intention of following i — 
It is. 

15511. As a matter of fact such a subject as 
agriculture should bo taught to much older pupils and 
in special schools for the purpose? — Yes; of course 
flower-gardening could be taught in practice to very 
young children. 

15512. For the practical purpose of training 
scientific farmers, who will improve the agriculture 
of the country, something is necessary which could 
never be obtained in the ordinary rural school ? — It 
is absolutely impossible to improve the agricultural 
condition of the country by teaching the theory of 
agriculture to children. 

15513. There is another point the teaching of 
agriculture might be supposed to serve, that is the 
training of the intelligence. Do you think the 
teaching at present develops the intelligence of the 
children? — It does not.iu the absence of practice. 

15514. Let us put aside what, profit it is to be in 
their future life, and come to the point whether 
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succeeds in training the intelligence of children 1 I 
don’t think it does. , . , 

15515. Some witnesses have told us that they tnmic 
it does to a certain extent! — It is a very limited 
extent. . , 

15516. There are other subjects taught in school 
by which their intelligence might be developed in a 
much greater degree!— -Yes. 

15517. The teaching of drawing!— I would put 
that foremost. 

15518. The teaching of mensuration with the 
ruler! — Yes. . 

15519. For the purpose of securing accuracy m the 
pupils you would advocate scale drawiwr, and making 
the plan and elevation of objects much more than 
freehand drawing 1 — Yes; it makes the boy a more 
accurate observer. . 

15520. Do you think copying Hat examples in free- 
hand has much effect on the intelligence of children 1 
— It gives freedom of aetion, but I don’t think it 
develops the intelligence of the children. 

15521. It is a sort of athletic exercise! — It is for 
the fingers, hut the use of the T-square and ruler and 
compass gives manipulative ability. 

15522. Would you not say the same about the 
teaching of cookery and laundry work in rural 
schools! — I suppose it follows on the same lines. 

15523. Many girls in those schools are not going 
to domestic service! — No ; and they are not all going 
to be dressmakers. 

15524. Is there any necessity that they should he 
taught cookery work and laundry work in elementary 
schools 1 — I should like to see cookery taught but not 
in the way it is attempted at present, high-class cooking 
with a range. In the majority of the houses of the 
peasants there is no such thing as a range. 

15525. Don’t you think cookery and laundry work 
and subjects of that kind really ought to be taught to 
those who want them afterwards in special schools 1 
— They should, and only to those. 

15526. And that the business of the elementai*y 
school is really to give the pupils a sound knowledge 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic, and to develop 
their intelligence! — Yes, by all the means you 
• can. 

15327. And if an elementary school succeeds in 
producing children of intelligent minds and with habits 
of accuracy! — The schoolmaster will then have done 
liis work. 

15528. And the pupil will be able to enter on the 
work of the higher class with much greater profit ! 
— He can find his way in the world. 

15529. I thiuk you mentioned £100 as being the 
probable cost of the equipment of tools, what size 
class do you mean! — A school of 100 pupils would 
perhaps have twenty Sloyd pupils. 

15530. I would scarcely expect so many! — In the 
town school you may, with one fifth in the fifth and 
sixth classes. 

15531. Those pupils might he taught in two 
divisions 1 — Yea, because a teacher cannot teach more 
than twelve Sloyd pupils at a time. 

15532. Do you think any teacher can teach more 
than twelve pupils in grammar at a time 1 He may 
go to sixteen. The instruction in Sloyd must he purely 
individual, you must superintend each boy. 

15533. Do you thiuk it is easier to instruct a large 
class of forty or fifty in grammar than it is in Sloyd 1 
— I think it is. If you take a class of forty or fifty 
boys into a classroom, where you are apart from the 
noise of the rest of the house, and if you lecture, the 
whole of the boys will take in what you say. 

15534. Do you think so! — I think so. I don’t 
mean to say yon could teach them effectively, the 
smaller the number, the better, but you could teach 
grammar move effectively to forty or fifty boys than 
you could teach Sloyd to twenty boys. 

15535. I think you recognise that lecturing is not 
teaching! — Of course it is not. 


1 5536. There is vory great danger of a class learning 
less in proportion to the amount the teacher lectures 1 
—Because the question of supervision comes in. 

1 5537. Real teaching consists in giving the pupil & 
problem to do which he must work out himself with as 
little help from the teacher as possible! — The teacher 
should not help the pupil at all. 

15538. And that applies to grammar as much as to 
any other subject 1 — Yes. 

15539. So for thorough teaching of grammar a 
small class is as necessary as it is in Sloyd 7 — It is. 

15540. A class of twenty-five should be taken in two 
sections!— It should be, fourteen or fifteen nt the 
outside, it has been found in Sweden that twelve is the 
utmost a teacher can attend to. 

15541. Well, as a matter of fact they teach twenty- 
four and twenty -five in the Stockholm schools. The?* 
fourteen or fifteen pupils would not require £100 to 
supply them with tools! — Very near it, you must 
have a complete set of tools for each boy. 

16542. Have you worked out the question prac- 
ticallv 1 — I have. 

15543. Your results then seems to differ vory 
much from that of other teachers! — There is the 
question of the benches to be taken into account, you 
can make them cheaply, and you can make them 
dear ; if you go in for turnings you want a laths. 

15544. Turning is not a necessary part of wood- 
work, or of Sloyd! — But there are many articles you 
want to turn. 

15545. I presume your view is that grammar 
should be taught in so far as it is useful to make 
children understand the structure of sentences!— 
Yes, and to write a letter. 

15546. And if a man can reolly write apioceof 
composition in good English, with properly constructed 
sentences, you may presume that he lias a sufficient 
knowledge of grammar! — I think it would be quits 
euough for the ordinary pupil in an elementary 
school. 

15547. On the other hand, a knowledge of a certain 
amount of formal grammar would be an assistance to 
the teacher in teaching composition! — The rules of 
syntax should not be omitted. 

15548. And you must know tbe parts of speech 1 
— I would not exclude them. 

15549. Those would still continue to be taught, 
not as an end in themselves, but as proper means of 
teaching composition 1 — Yes. 

1 5550. And we might take it that that end had 
been secured if the composition was really good 1 — I 
should say so. 

15551. About the influence of the results system, 
may I take it that your view is this — that if you have 
a really good school, taught by a man who is tho- 
roughly interested in his work, we may assume that 
each individual pupil will make what progress his 
abilities and attendance admit of ! — Quite so. 

15552. And that you cannot really force a dull 
pupil beyond a certaiu point ! — You cannot. 

15553. And it would be much better — T. am still 
speaking of your view — it would be much better that 
we should attend to the general quality of instruction 
in the school and leave the individual pupil to derive 
what benefit he can from this instruction, which is 
admittedly good !— Certainly, that is my idea ; if you 
do otherwise you neglect the intelligent pupil who is 
quite as entitled to the teacher’s time as the dull 
pupil. 

15554. And you think that with such a change in 
the method of payment and examination, with the 
consequent modification in the teaching of grammar 
and geography that tbe system would necessarily 
load to, you would find plenty of time for practical 
instruction in drawing and woodwork and kinder- 
garten and elementary science! — Yes. 

15555. And that by such a course you would secure 
much more really intelligent, pupils than at present ! 
— Yes, but I should like to qualify the questiou of 
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time. In a great many rural districts the children 
are away from the schools for days at a time, and 
excellent teachers have told me that they have often 
to work double the minimum time to bring up to the 
standard the children who have been away from 
school. 

15556. That is done voluntarily 1 — It is not volun- 
tary, he must work to get them up to the mark, for 
they will make the necessary attendances. 

15557. You considor the minimum necessary 
attendances are quite insufficient?— Yes. 

15558. Are these children necessarily absent such 
a length of time ? — Yes. 

15559. Could they by no reasons be brought to the 
school for a longer time ? — In many cases they could, 
they stop at home for very trivial excuses. 

15560. Have you any idea of how these children 
might; be induced to attend more regularly at school ? 
— You have got to force them to oome to school since 
free education came in. 

15561. Do you think force is the only remedy ? — 
Yes. 

15562. Do you not think a more attractive pro- 
gramme will bring them? — It might, but force is the 
only remedy for the recalcitrant parent. If the 
parent insists on the child going to school the child 
will go. 

15563. But there are many parents in this con- 
dition that they are indifferent ? — It is the in- 
different parent I would compel to send the child to 
school. 

15564. But when we have no compulsion it would 
be a good thing to make the school curriculum 
attractive so that tlio child will come rather chan 
stay away ? — The really good child will come unless 
the teaching is very bad, the “ micher" won’t come 
tn school whatever the attraction, for if there is a 
horse race or coursing, or a football match in the 
neighbourhood, he will be the first there. 

15565. The universal evidence in England is that 
where manual instruction and physical science are 
taught the children find these things attractive, and 
the attendance has improved? — I have heard that 
is so. 

15566. Chairman. — Do you say that a range was 
necessary for cookery ? — No I say it is not ; it is 
necessary to teach children cookery with the 
appliances that they would use at home. 

15567. Mr. Harrington. — I see after your name 
occurs “ suggested by the Cork Teachers’ Association,” 
are you authorised by the Association to give the 
views you have given ? — Yes, 1 was sent here by them ; 
but I cannot say that all the views I have expressed 
are theirs. 

15568. You think that generally speaking the 
views you have expressed here represent the views of 
the teachers ? — Yes, as far as the rural teachers ; my 
friend, Mr. Gamble, will speak on behalf of the city 
teachers. 

15569. It was said to us in Dublin by one of the 
representative teachers that the views he gave ex- 
pression to were practically held by all the teachers 
in Ireland 1 — I would not go as far as that. 

15570. And his views differed vory much from 
yours a3 regards the manual training? — Yes, radi- 
cally ■ and I see they would not have kindergarten in 
the Dublin schools, but the Cork people are in favour 
of it. 

15571. Then it is not correct to say of the teachers 
of Ireland generally that they are opposed to the 
introduction of this manual training? — I am in- 
structed to say that if you train teachers, if you give 
them sufficient accommodation, and curtail the literary 
programme to give them time for manual instruction, 
they are in favour of it. 


15572. And pay them for it of course ? — And pay 
them for it of course. 

15573. Your difficulties are only difficulties of 
means in carrying it out ? — We don’t want to turn 
the schools into tinkers’ forges. 

15574. You are in a fairly agricultural district? — 
Yes. 

15575. It has been stated to ns by many witnesses 
here that the education, especially in the rural schools, 
is altogether of too literary a character ? — I believe 
it is. 

15576. The book that is at present in use in the 
National schools, do you consider that is too elaborate 
a work ? — Entirely. I notice that in the last report 
of the Commissioners the percentage of passes in 
agriculture is the lowest of all the compulsory subjects, 
while the fee is the highest. If a smaller amount 
were attempted it would be much better done. I 
would have flower gardening for the fourth class and 
nothing else, and that practically ; I would go for the 
kitchen garden in the next stage, and the cultivation of 
farm crops for the next. I would have analyses of 
soils and manures for the first sixth class, and experi- 
mental agricultural chemistry for the highest division. 
I would leave out altogether the question of bee- 
keeping, live stock, dairy management, and poultry. 

15577. Don’t you think the question of bee-keeping 
and raising poultry, and dairying, is rather outside 
the scope of an ordinary National school ? — To be sure 
it is. 

15578. Is it not the idea generally in Ireland tliat 
the ordinary agricultural labourer is very unhandy 1 — 
He is. 

15579. Do you attribute that fact to the want of 
manual training in the schools throughout the country ? 
— I behove inanuid training in the schools would do 
away with a lot of his unhandiness. 

1 5580. With regard to the teaching of elementary 
science, do you think that could lie carried out 
properly by ordinary teachers without the assistance 
of itinerant teachers 1 — You might have the itinerant 
teacher in the case of a teacher who knows nothing 
about agricultural chemistry or experimental science, 
but un ordinary teacher could qualify himself easily ; 
he may make a few failures, but he could illustrate 
a great nmny things in connection with the analyses 
of soils and manures with very little help. 

15581. Do many of the National teachers in this 
district go to the local School of Arc 1 — I don’t know; 
I have never been in the School of Art, but 1 know a 
number of us last winter rented a room in the School 
of Art for ourselves, and had a mutual improvement 
class, and many of the teachers went in for certificates; 
some of the teacheis were over fifty years of age; that 
is one point that would prove the teachers are not 
opposed to this subject. 

15582. Chaiuman — Had you a professional teacher 
for the subject ? — No, one of ourselves. 

15583. — Mr. Harrington. — How would yon get 
over this difficulty — suppose the room could be pro- 
vided, and the appliances provided by the State for the 
introduction of this manual work, where there is only 
one teacher? — It must be taught in that case by 
a special teacher, or if the ordinary teacher is qualified 
it must be done out of school hours. 

15584. Mr. Struthers. — Saturday forenoon would 
be a useful time? — It would be out of the question 
altogether. I have seen it tried by a manager most 
anxious to get the children to school on a Saturday, 
but he had to give it np. They will come to town on 
Saturdays, especially if they have market tickets, and 
if the children don’t come to town, their parents do, 
and the children have to stay at home. 
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Mr. P. Gamble, Teacher, Trimbatt's-Li 

15585. Chaibmax. — I seo yon state that you are 
Honorary Secretary of the Cork National Teachers’ 
Association 1 — Yes, sir. 

15586. Are we to understand, before yon put 
forward your views, that inyour evidence you represent 
the views of the association ? — We have two associa- 
tions in Cork, the Cork City National Teachers’ 
Association, and the Cork City and County Associa- 
tion. We called a meeting of both of these associations 
together to know who would go forward before the 
Commission, and Mr. Dennehy and 1 were selected. 

15587. Mr. Dennehy represents the rural portion 
and you the city ? — Yes. 

15588. Then the expression of the views of you two 
gentlemen may be taken as the views of both 
associations'? — In our direct examinations, but of 
course we have to fall back on our own convictions in 
cross-examination. 

15589. You state that you think the children are too 
young to derive advantage from the handling or use 
of tools 1 — I am putting it that under the existing 
circumstances the teachers are opposed to the intro- 
duction of manual instruction in woodwork in schools : 
firet, they think that a teacher tc* give instruction in 
it should be master of the subject, and we are not 
masters of it, secondly, we should have ample 
accommodation to give instruction, and we have not ; 
Thirdly, the amount of literary matter a child gets in 
the essential subjects at present before he leaves school 
is the least that we could expect he would go out into 
the world with, and the only subjects yon have to draw 
from are grammar, geography, and in thehigher classes, 
arithmetic. And besides, ihe children, when they 
leave the general run of National SchooJs in the city, 
leave at the age of ten or twelve, and, we think, at 
that time it is scarcely possible the child can derive 
any advantage from the use of tools. 

15590. You say the children about Cork leave 
between ten and eleven, in what classes 1 — Fourth and 
fifth, as a rule. • 

15591. Have you any idea in the schools within 
the circumscription of your association how many 
pupils are in the senior division ? — No : iu a school of 
say 100 or 105 the sixth class will fall to five or six. 

15592. And then fifth class, the two stages? — It 
will vary, especially according to the locality. In the 
poorer localities you will often have no child in fifth 
or sixth ; in the better localities you will. 

15593. Surely tht’se pupils in the fifth and two 
stages of sixth must be older than between ten and 
twelve ? — Yes, of course. 

15594. Would not that be the class of pupils for 
whom manual work would come in properly enough ? 
— We take drawing as the basis of manual work, and 
we think the children would be more judiciously em- 
ployed in drawing. 

15595-. And the drawing may commence at a very 
early period ? — At third class. 

15596. The first difficulty suggested by your Asso- 
ciation is .want of acquaintance with the subject on 
the part .of the teachers ; but you have heard, I think, 
evidence to-day that perhaps provision may be made 
in training colleges, by means of itinerant teachers, 
and by attendance at special centres, and in that way 
in time, large bodies of teachers might be made ac- 
quainted with the subject? — Of course if the 
circumstances change we change. We are working 
under a system at present we consider injurious to 
true education. 

15597. The next point is the absence of accommo- 
dation at present, and if that difficulty were got over 
by suitable provision being mnde for buildings and 
for their proper equipment, then your objections would 
vanish ? — In that also. 

15598. The third is that the literary subjects are 
at present quite sufficiently numerous 1— That is, that 
tbo literary matter a child acquires is the least he 
should acquire in going out into the world to take up 
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any trade or occupation afterwards, and you cannut 
draw from the time devoted to subjects such u 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

15599. You refer to grammar, geography, and 
higher arithmetic ?— Yes ; the time saved from them 
could be devoted to drawing. 

15600. Would you confine any time saved to draw, 
ing alone ?— Drawing alone, you cannot save more 
than two or two and a half hours a week, aud that is 
the least time a child should get for drawing. 

15601. But you have drawing taught in. many 
schools? — As an extra subject outside school hours. 

15602. It was taught last year in 1,000 schools in 
Irelund under certificated teachers, consequently it ig 
not any objection in ne to manual instruction in 
woodwork? — Oh, no. 

15603. So that difficulty might be got over? — Yea 

15604. You ore cf opiniou that drawing should be 
compulsory ] — Yes, from third class in town and city 
schools, we think that drawing from its importance 
should be a compulsory subject. 

15605. And would you say taught only by regularly 
certificated teachers?— No, the certificate t.he teacher 
gets at present is little good to him in the teaching of 
drawing ; if a man is a student, and can make sixty 
per cent on a piece of drawing within an hour, he 
gets a certificate; that tends to make the teacher 
become a student, and he forgets that afterwards he 
has to teach the subject to the children. At the 
present time we get no credit for being able to teach 
the subject. We would say that part of the credit 
should be given to the man who is able to instruct a 
class, able to teach drawing, and part to the man who 
is able to draw also. 

15606. Skill in drawing and ability to teach the 
subject united ? — In the case of new appointments we 
would have an assistant qualified to teach drawing in & 
school of sixty ; we would have an assistant for »n 
average of sixty on account of the extra work, we 
think seventy too many. In the case of a teacher of a 
small school not qualified, we would have him get 
instruction in the shape of lectures at first, and let 
him present the third and fourth class the first year 
in drawing, the third, fourth, and fifth the second year, 
third, fourth, fifth, and sixth in the third year, and if 
the results were satisfactory he should be entitled to 
teach it. 

1 5607. Then by the operation of the training colleges 
and this skilful adaptation locally, the subject in a short 
time might actually become compulsory in all schools? 
—Yes ; but a teacher who wishes to impart liis 
instruction to pupils derives little advantage in the 
schools of art or training colleges. 

1 5608. Do I understand yon to say that they are 
not taught howto teach the subject? — No ; the draw r 
ing is placed before you, aud it' there is a defect in 
your drawing it is pointed out to you by the drawing 
master once or twice a week, and the same iu the 
sohool of art where I got my certificate. 

15609. Does not the master go to tho blackboard 
and outline the figure ? — No, I would uot mind that 
so much in the school of art because it is students 
who attend there ; but that was a defect we noticed in 
the training college : the teacher of drawing seemed 
to think that his success was judged by the number 
of teachers that got certificates in his year. 

15610. The teacher of drawing in St. Patrick's, 
Drumcondra, came- before tho Commission and stated 
that his mode of- imparting instruction was that he 
went to the blackboard aud outlined the figure, and 
as he drew the teacher drew after him, and he gave 
them -instructions how to teach the subject ? — My ex- 
perience is different. 

15611. If it were properly 'carried out, your idea is 
to have drawing made compulsory iu all schools 1 — 
Yes, we see the advantage of it in the ordinary sub- 
jects, such as arithmetic, and writing, and in the 
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.training of the hand and eye, and also in the after 
occupation of the child. 

1561 2. What is your view of the statement that a 
man who can draw well can write well, and a man 
who can write well will draw well 1 — I doubt that. A 
man may write well and write a different hand to 
•the hand he teaches in the school, it does not follow 
because a man is a good scholar he should be a good 
teacher. 

15613. Of course in connection with drawing you 
advocate chiefly drawing to scale 1 — Freehand drawing 
at first. In the second stage of sixth class we have at 
present shading, instead of that I would have draw- 
ing to scale. 

15614. In what class would you begin the free- 
hand !— Third class. 

15615. You have drawing in connection with 
kindergarten 1 — Yes, you leave kindergarten at present 
in the second. 

15616. The drawing • wonld be one method of con- 
tinuing kindergarten into the upper classes'! — It 
would he one link. 

15617. You are in favour of having kindergarten 
taught in the classes up to second ; why do you limit it 
up to second ! — You get two new subjects in third 
at the present time, up to second you have not these 
subjects, and you have more time, and there is often a 
difficulty in keeping little children employed. 

15618. Your observation has reference to schools 
where kindergarten comes in for ordinary pupils, not 
an organized infant school ! — Yes. 

15619. But if you had an organized infant school 
would you not desire a continuation of it to the higher 
•classes ? — If possible ; but I think the children must 
, leave at nine years an organized infant school. 

15620. Then the continuation of the kindergarten, 
so far as drawing is concerned, might be carried on in 
i the higher classes ! — Yes. 

15621. Have you worked out in your own mind 
a practical scheme of developing that kindergarten 1 
— No, I have not. 

15622. If your Association would turn their atten- 
-tion to that it wonld be advantageous ! — We think of 
course that the teacher of an ordinary school should 
be allowed facilities to get a certificate in kinder- 
garten, and that without separate class-rooms or 
furniture he should be allowed to teach it. 

15623. If an ordinary schoolroom. If a teacher is 
qualified to teach kindergarten that ought to be a 
recognised branch of instruction, and the restriction 
of requiring special rooms and furniture and a special 
teacher for the subject should be done away with ! — 
Yes. 

15624. We all know that special furniture for 
kindergarten was a mere expedient — strictly speaking 
it was taught in the open air — the children’s garden. 
You are in favour of having geography, grammar, 
and arithmetic a little curtailed! — Yes, in the higher 
classes. 

15625. Would you agree with Mr. Dennehy in the 
views he expressed 1 — Yes, in the main I would agree 
with Mr. Dennehy. 

15626. That the intricate problems of higher arith- 
metic might be dispensed with largely, except in the 
case of persons qualifying for the teaching profession ! 
— Certainly ; you will find when the child leaves 
school, if you follow him afterwards, he Las forgotten 
all these things, partly from the system and partly 
from the intricate subject. 

15627. The time so gained you think might be 
devoted to letter-writing, and yon agree with Mr. 
Dennehy as to analysis of simple sentences also? — Yes. 

15628. You have introduced a very nice point 
here : you are strongly in favour of : having local 
libraries and museums! — In connection with the 
school. 

15629. Do Vbu know of any instance where your 
idea of the museum is carried out! — Except in con- 
nection with the Christian Brothers’ school. 

15630. No National school 1 — No. 


15631. Is it not in the power of the teacher to Cork, 
make a beginning himself by inducing the pupils to 
go round the country and bring in anything they are 
not acquainted with, and get instruction on it, and ^ r '”' ■“ *' 
make a little collection ! — Yes ; but the way we are 
paid a teacher always has an eye to a larger school, 
and is not so much interested in the smaller school. 

15632. That is an accident; but would you advo- 
cate having something of the kind 1 — Yes, the more 
use you make of the hand and eye the better for the 
teacher. 

15633. Would the libi'ary be a lending library for 
the pupils 1 — Yes, books of natural history and travel ; 
ft boy, sav, by reading “ Robinson Crusoe, " would 
derive more advantage from it than if he were twelve 
months learning geography. 

15634. You are in favour of introducing Science 
• Readers; would you have that accompanied -with 
practical work ! — Decidedly. In the College I went 
through, the lecturer had no appliances to illustrate 
his lecture ; one lecture in the week was -illustrated, 
and that was at the Catholic University. 

15635. At that University had you not suitable 
appliances ! — Yes, for one lecture in the week only ; 
we had two on magnetism and electricity, or on light 
and sound, every week, in the College, and the 
mechanics were taught there, and we had no 
illustration. 

15636. The last subject you say is to provide suit- 
able Readers for the children 1 — Yes ; we think the 
Readers on the Board’s list- are not suitable to the 
nges of the children. In the Sixth Book there is a 
lesson on the Study of Words ; there are pieces 
brought in from Shakespeare, and the children are 
asked to explain those pieces, which we think impos- 
sible in the sixth class. We also think, in order to vary 
the thing, the Fifth and Sixth Book Readers should 
be divided into two parts, and, if possible, to have 
them published by the Commissioners, because it is 
cheaper, and a penny or two pence in the price of a 
book is a good deal to the ordinary pupil attending a 
National school. 

15637. Do I understand you to mean that the 
Commissioners should undertake the publication of 
a variety of Readers ! — No ; one suitable set. The 
Fourth Book at present can be had for 3 d., whereas if 
you go to other Readers they are 4-^t/. or 5 d. 

15638. Would you not think it desirable to give 
freedom of choice to local parties about the selection 
of Readers ! — Decidedly ; but in the poorer localities 
the teacher has great difficulties to make children buy 
books, and these difficulties don’t count at the end of 
the year when the Inspector comes round to examine. 

15639. Suppose various Readers were sanctioned 
of a suitable kind, and comparatively inexpensive, 
freedom of choice being given to local managers and 
•teachers to make a selection, would not that be 
superior to having it narrowed down to one set of 
books, because they were cheap ! — I would not narrow 
it down to one set ; I would have that set go oil the 
market at the same price. 

15640. Would you prefer that the Commissioners 
should be the publisliex-s, or leave it to local publishers 
and traders, large firms ! — I would have both pub- 
lishers. 

15641. Of course, always provided that there was 
no objectionable matter in the school books ! — Yes. 

15642. Mr. Struthers. — You would prefer a wider 
selection of reading books! — Yes, sir. 

15643. Such as, you say, those published by many 
firms! — Blackie, Thom’s, and the Commissioners, and 
let the teacher select the better books. 

15644. Up to the present you are confined to one 
set of books 1 — Up to the present we were, but we 
are not in the future ; there is one set by the Com- 
missioners, another by Thom’s, and another by Blackie 
— -all the big publishers were invited. to putra set into 
the market. 

1 5645. That arrangement is sanctioned 1 — lb is not, 

I think, until the 1st November. 

12 
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Cork. 15646. When you use the books of the Comtnis- 

OoU~im 8 ' 0ner3 i do yon get those books at a reduced price 1 — 

— — No, at the cost price, •which is often \d. or 2 d. less 

Mr. P. Gamble, than the price of a class book from another firm. 

15647. Would this suit your views, that the Com- 
missioners should advance the extra ltf. or 2 d. to 
enable you to get that book if it were a suitable one? 
— At the present price we think they could have a 
suitable book. 

15648. In your general views as to manual instruc- 
tion you agree with Mr. Dennehy ? — Yes. 

15640. You attach great importance to instruction 
in drawing? — Very great. 

15650. And you would have that connected with 
kindergarten work? — Yes; continuation of the kin- 
dergarten. 

15651. Because it serves the same purpose, does it 
not ?»— -Yea; hand and eye are both brought into play. 

15652. There is a considerable misapprehension' 
about kindergarten; it is supposed to be one setexercise, 
but it is forgotten that kindergarten is more the spirit 
of teaching than any particular form of it, that is the 
cultivation of the child’s activity, which may be done 
in many ways, of which drawing is only one? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

15653. What kind of drawing would you have 
taught, in the higher classes of the school? — 
Mechanical and freehand drawing. 

15654. You mean copying from the flat? — Yes. 

15655. What do yon suppose is the value of that 
drawing ? — It trains the hand in the first place, and 
trains the eye very much. For instance, if a child 
has a drawing, and commences at the left side of the 
guide line, he has to compare that with the right side 
when he goes to it, and the eye is trained by that 
comparison. 

15656. Fou don’t think he could be made to copy 
the form of an actual elevation instead of copying 
something from the flat or a book? — Tt would be 
very hard to do that in a National school. 

15657. Yon think the freehand drawing is of value 
as giving a certain training of the hand and eye? — 
Yes. 

15658. And you would also have drawing to scale ? 
— Yes, in order to cultivate accuracy. 

15659. So that they should be able to recognise 
that one-eighth is not the same as one-sixteenth 1 — 
Undoubtedly. 

15660. Would you have drawing plan and eleva- 
tion ? — I don’t think you could introduce it into a 
National school. 

15661. Have you tried it? — Yes, in the higher 
classes. 

15662. If 1 want to give an order to a joiner for 
a certain box or table, it is so very useful, so very 
easy for me to make a plan and elevation of it, and if 
the tradesman has any simple knowledge of drawing, 
he is able to construct the thing I want from that 
drawing? — The only class you would succeed in is 
second sixth, and you might substitute it for freehand 
shading. 

15663. Don’t you think you could introduce it in 
the fifth 1 — I don’t think so. 

15664. It would be worth trying, would it not? — 
Yes ; we think that when a child shows a liking for a 
subject like drawing we should encourage him rather 
than hamper him. 

15665. If you consult the evidence already given 
you will find the children of the two standards corres- 
ponding to your second class understand plan and 
elevation ? — There the child has more school life than 
in Ireland on account of compulsory attendance. 

15666. Admitting that, there must be a great 
difference between second and fifth classes? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

15667. And if the second ciass in Birmingham can 
understand plan and elevation, surely the fifth in Ire- 
land ought to be able to do so, without taking into 
account the acknowledged greater smartness of the 
Irish children ? — I think so. 


- . 15668. You are strong on the value of drawing 
but you are not quite Blue whether it would be ad. 
visable to add to that some form of manual instruc- 
tion in the higher classes ? — I cannot see how we 
could get time for it. 

15669. Supjiose we got over that difficulty, do you 
think it is desirable they should have it 1 — I think h 
would be very good. 

15670. For instance, if a boy constructs something 
from a drawing, he understands that drawing much 
better ? — Undoubtedly. 

15671. A boy may copy plan and elevation and not 
have a real understanding unless he applies them to 
solid objects? — Yes. 

15672. So that the teaching of manual instruction 
is a means of making the drawing instruction mon- 
effective? — We believe so. 

15673. And it would be desirable to have it taught 
if only there could bo time ? — Yes. 

15674. And that would be a matter for nil parties 
to consider, ns to how we could find time? — Yes. 

15675. Of course time might be. found possibly by 
re-arranging the present programme ? — I don't see any- 
way to find time from the present programme. 

15676. By re-arranging it ? — I think you give the 
least possible time to the essential subjects under the 
present programme. 

15677. Wlmt do you consider the essential subjects? 
— Beading, writing, arithmetic, and spelling. 

1 6678. What do von mean by reading— do you mean 
power to read a set book after a year’s practice ?— I 
think a boy should be able to take up a newspaper and 
read it intelligently. 

15679. You would not ask him to read a lender ?— 
I think the language of the leader is just ns simple as 
the news of the paper. 

1 5680. Would it not be a fair test for a boy lenving 
school to be able to read a narrative in a newspaper 
or elsewhere at sight, not a piece he had in a book 
before him all the year, and that he should be able to 
understand it ? — Y es. 

15681. Be able to tell what it meant in his own 
words, even to write it down before he left school ? — 
Yes. 

15682. Then the ax-ithmetic — arithmetic again isan 
indefinite term, because you propose yourself to exclude 
parts of arithmetic at present taught? — He should 
be fairly quick and accurate in the ordinary calcula- 
tions. 

15683. You tliink really practical command of 
ordinary calculations of prices, and so on, is much 
more important than calculations as to stocks, which 
the pupil will probably never buy, or true discount, 
which does not exist? — Yes. 

15684. So mental arithmetic should receive more 
attention ? — It receives attention at present. 

15685. But I understand it is not taken into 
account in estimating result fees ? — It is at the present 
moment. 

15686. Would it be necessax-y to devote the whole 
school day to acquire a sound knowledge of these 
subjects up to the stage you have mentioned ? — I 
think so. 

15687. There would bo no time for the teaching 
of grammar and geography ? — You must modify the 
teaching of grammar to gain time for it to give to the 
drawing. 

15688. I am speaking now only of the absolutely 
essential subjects — reading, writing, and arithmetic- 
up to the stage you spoke of ; would it require die 
whole school day to be devoted to these ? — No, but 
we give part of the school day to grammar and 
geography. 

15689. Do you think it would require the whole 
school day to give a child a sound knowledge of these 
subjects ? — No. 

15690. Thei-e would be some time over, and to what 
would you devote that ?— Drawing. 

15691. Would that occupy the whole time that 
would remain?— It would not. 
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15691'. What other subjects would you propose to 
teach after that? — Grammar and geography on a 
smaller scale than at present. 

15693. On a diSerent programme from at present? 
-Yes. 

15694. Then, taking drawing before grammar and 
geography, you would leave these to be token in what 
time you could spare after you had taught drawing in 
addition to the essentials?— Yes. 

15695. About science, you say you would have a 
library and museum attached to the school, in order 
to make the school attractive? —Yes, to the children. 

15096. And I presume also to teach the children? — 
To make the teaching practical, as it is not at present ; 
it does not pay to l>e practical under the result system. 

15697. What do yon suppose we secure by the 
teaching of science? — There is a training of the hand 
and eye also in science. 

15698. But if you have drawing hand and eye is 
trained there, would it also be necessary to teach 
science?— I would have it after drawing. 

15699. I have no doubt you consider science serves 
some larger purpose than training the hand and eye ? — 
It l«gets accuracy also in the child. 

15700. It does not beget accuracy if the teacher 
tells the child something he afterwards repeats to 
somebody else? — That is not teaching science, the 
child should make the experiments himself. 

15701. You think it very important that the child 
should make the experiment himself? — Yes. 

15702. And the child does not understand any- 
thing he does not do himself? — No. 

15703. In order to have experiments that a child 
should do himself, they must he very simple ?— Un- 
doubtedly. 

15704. In fact, experiment is too strong a word ? — 
Rather. 

15705. If you get a boy to take an accurate reading 
of the thermometer each day and record it in a book, 
that would lie a training in accuracy and scientific 
training ? — Yes. 

15706. If in addition yon sent a boy into the play- 
ground at a certain hour and made him measure the 
length of a shadow cast by a pole, and sent him out 
at the same liom’ a fortnight after to measure the 
length of it again and record that in a book, and so on 
for a series of observations, those are things a boy 
could do quite easily ? — Yes. 

15707. And those would be atrainingin accuracy? — 
Yes. 

15708. And a teaching of science. You don't say 
anything about the teaching of agriculture ? — I have 
nothing to do with it. 

15709. On general principles would yon favour the 
present method of teaching agriculture in rural 
schools ? — I taught agriculture in the city foryears, and 
passed children through the results examinations, but 
they bad not an idea of what they were learning ; we 
crammed them as you would cram fowl. 

15710. It was not teaching science? — No. 

15711. I have mentioned two or three very simple 
things that would be useful scientific teaching. 
Suppose for an advanced class the children have a 
series of pots, one which contains a sterilized earth, 
another with a certain proportion of manure, aud a 
third with a different manure, and the children plant 
the same seeds in tlieso pots and observe the results, 
that would be useful training, would it not ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

15712. That would give them a real knowledge of 
what the manure did? — Yes, they could see the result 
of their own work. 

15713. And similarly the children might be made 
to make collections of useful plants, and of hurtful 
plants, and of weeds that damage crops ? — They should 
be encouraged to do it. 

15714. And they might be trained to do it system- 
atically ? — Undoubtedly. 

15715. In order to carry out such a scheme of 
science instruction, it would be essential that the 


children should not be examined at large on what Cork, 
they know about certain things 1 — Of course. cw.ITTsot. 

15716. The essential thing would be that the — 
inspector and examiner should have evidence from Mr - p - GarabIe - 
their notebooks that this work had actually been done 
by the teacher, and these observations actually made, 
aud they should not be questioned about things that 
did not come within these observations. 

15717. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — Subject to the three 
exceptions that you have mentioned, I presume you 
would be favourable to the introduction of manual in- 
struction ? — W e are working under a system at present 
which we consider injurious, and we would gladly 
accept any other system for the good of the pupil. 

15718. One of your exceptions is the accommoda- 
tion ; we would never think of asking the teacher 
to introduce manual instruction without providing 
accommodation, we would ask the Government to pro- 
vide proper materials, that exception need not be 
entertained 1 — That does away with the difficulty. 

15719. But the second is that the teachers are not 
sufficiently acquainted with the work so as to give 
the ins! ruction, that would be remedied in course 
of time by gradually introducing the teachers to a 
knowledge of what they have to teach? — From our 
experience of the training colleges we think that a great 
defect, if teachers are not practically tra ; ned there at 
present, it is hard to think they would be trained in 
this work also. 

15720. Tour third objection is more serious, that 
the children have not sufficient literary knowledge 
when they leave school ; it surprises me to hear that 
they leave between ten and eleven ? — That depends on 
the locality ; children in the poorer districts leave a3 
soon as they are confirmed — receive the sacrament ; 
they get 4s. or 5s. a week as messengers, and that is 
of great importance to them. 

15721. Chairman.— You don’t refer to factory 
children ? — No. 

15722. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — Always assuming that 
we, as Commissioners, would endeavour to protect the 
incomes of the teachers and secure that no change 
would affect them injuriously, would you not think it 
better that we should have less literary instruction- 
and some manual instruction for the mass of the popu- 
lation? — My idea of the literary instruction at the 
present day is that it is the least you can give a ohild 
aud send him into the world afterwards. 

15723. There are a great many departments-, 
of algebra and higher arithmetic, and if a man is to- 
be a coal heaver or wagon driver, would he not be- 
better fitted for his afterlife, if, instead of learning 
them, he were taught the use of tools? — They are 
generally taught after school hours. 

15724. We make a programme that contains a good 
many things that are useless for nine-tenths of the 
children of Ireland ? — We think so ourselves, but we 
get money for teaching them. 

15725. As long as a teacher is largely paid by result 
fees we cannot, in justice to him, interfere with the 
literary subjects. Suppose we could modify the basis 
on which teachers could be paid, do you not think we 
might have better education without result fees ; for 
instance, you have the dull scholar, who may represent 
the masses, you have them comparatively uneducated, 
and you cram the others? — We consider there are 
three evil steps in the result system, you assume 
evorychildgoingtothe school has an equal proportion of 
brains, that they will make an equal amount of 
attendances ; and third, that they are equally equipped 
as regards worldly affairs. One child is quick, another 
is dull; the quick child is neglected, he is thrown 
back, he learns to be lazy — he has no self-reliance. 

If we find a child that is sure to excel at drawing, 
we have no interest in the child, he cannot get more 
than the half hour devoted to the subject on the pro- 
gramme. It we hacl riot the result system at heart, 
it would be our interrat to encourage that child ; 
there are scholarships at the School of Art for National 
school children, it would be our interest to try and 
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1W98 liim into the School of Art ; he may show some 
genius there and become a great painter, as Thaddeus 
(Jones) did out of the School of Art. The result 
system kills that. 

16726. Mr. STROTHERS. — You say the children are 
too young to receive any advantage from the hand- 
ling or use of tools? — We think so. 

16727. From practical experience? — The tool the 
child will use will be the ordinary tool, and we think 
that too heavy for a child of ten or twelve years. 

16728. It is so in England, children of eleven use 
the ordinary joiner’s tools ; and in Sweden the normal 
plan, which regulates the instruction in all the schools 
in the country, except in a few exceptional cases, 
provides for instruction in Sloyd in the first class 
of the folkschool, that is, for pupils in their tenth 
year, and then they begin with the knife only ; they 
begin to use the saw and plane within a couple of 
months ? — I did not know that. 

16729. Mr. Harrington. — I was just going to ask 
practically the same question. Prol essor Salomon was 


asked with reference to the age of the children — «At 
what age do you think children can be taught the 
use of tools ? ’’—and bis reply was, that generally chil- 
dren can be taught the use of tools at ten years of 
age? — Well, a knife is a tool ; a child can use’ a knife 
at ten, when he cannot use a plane. 

16730. It was stated in Dublin by a teacher in a 
prominent position, with regard to kindergarten, that 
of the children who had come to his school, one half 0 f 
whom had passed through the kindergarten school, 
the other half had not passed through any kindergar- 
ten, the latter were far more intelligent than the 
former — would you agree with that statement?— Oh, 
no ; I think it is not so. We think for ourselves in 
Cork, just as these men think for themselves in 
Dublin. 

15731. Your experience is quite the opposite?— 
Quite the contrary ; that a child who has passed 
through a kindergarten school must necessarily bn 
quicker to pick up things than n child who has been 
on the streets, and never learned anything before. 
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Present : — The Right Hox. the Earl of Belmore, g.c.m.g., in the Chair; The Right Hon. C. T. 
Redtngton, m.a. ; Rev. Henry Evans, d.d. ; Rev. Hamilton Wilson, h.d. ; Professob 
G. F. Fitzgerald, f.t.c.d. ; Stanley Harrington, Esq., b.a. ; W. R. J*. Molloy, Esq. ; and ' 
J. Strothers, Esq., b.a. ; 

■with J. D. Daly, Esq., mjl., Seci-etary. 


The Hon. Miss Spring Rice, Coolnavee, Foynes, examined. 


15732. Chairman. — You are prepared to give us 
some evidence upon the question of the supply of 
teachers ; perhaps you would give in some detail, in your 
own way, what your views are ? — The teacher for 
cookery and laundry — my idea is that there should 
be itinerant teachers in the rural schools (which are 
the schools that I have most acquaintance with), for 
the purpose of teaching cookery and laundry, and also 
to giva opportunities to the resident teachers to qualify 
themselves. 

15733. And do you include in your recommenda- 
tion house cleaning? — Yes, I do. 1 think that is 
•one of the most important things. 

15784. Do you also think that classes in these 
subjects would be advantageous for the present school- 
mistresses who wish to qualify themselves as 
teachers? — I think here and there there are women 
who would like to do it, and I think, politically, it 
would be desirable to give them the chance of it, 
because it would make them take up the scheme more 
willingly, if they felt somebody would not be put into 
their school, if they themselves would be sufficient for 
the subjects. 

15736. Are you speaking only of the rural districts, 
or including towns ? — Rural districts, including large 
villages. 

15736. And do you include in the sort of subjects 
bhat shouldbe taught dressmaking of any kind? — Plain 
dressmaking I think. 

. 15737. Can you tell me whether there is anything 
done in the way of teaching cookery and laundry out- 
side the large cities and towns at present ? — Isolated 
instances ; I had classes last year in two villages, and 
I know a Parish Priest, Father O’Shaughnessy, near 
Newcastle, has held them. 

15733. .What do yon say about the number and 
duration, of lessons to die school girls, and over- what 
period should they bo spread?— I think it is much 
oetter to have them only once a week, going on all 


.the year round, but if the schools were very far dis- 
tant you would have to change to, I think, half the 
time, and have two lessons per week. 

15739. When the Commission was at Barrow-in- 
Furness we had an inspection of one of the schools in 
which there was a laundry class, and the plan adopted 
there is not a usual plan : it was to have the classes only 
once a year bo train the children thoroughly during 
whatever period was allotted to it, and then to let them 
practice at home only during the rest of the year; 
what do you say to that ? — I would not debar it alto- 
gether, but I am sure the other is the better — it has a 
more educal ional effect. 

15740. Yon see the argument that the lady who 
had adopted this plan used was, that by having the 
lesson only once a week, the same child was not there 
for the whole of the week, whereas under the system 
she adopted the person who began the article finished 
it off at the end of the week 1 — But I think beginning 
with them as we are all agreed at ten or eleven years 
old you don’t want to make little laundresses of them, 
you want to get them into the habit of doing work 
properly much more. 

15741. At what uge do you think girls should be 
taught these different subjects? — I would begin at ten 
or eleven. 

15742. How would you arrange for such subjects 
being taught in the National schools ? — A class-room, 
where there is one, makes it all easy, or where there 
is an infant school. I had mine in the National school ; 
there was no class-room, there was. a girls’ school 
and an infant school, and we had the use of the infant 
school, but I should say it was during holiday time. 

15743. How did you manage about the arrange- 
ments for cooking? — We cooked upon a grate in die 
schoolroom; we considered that was very much like 
what they bad in their own cottages,' and we used a 
Bastable oven, which cun be put on any open fireplace, 
but you must use turf or. wood. 
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15744. What do you conceive to be the main im- 
portance of teaching right methods of cleaning from 
the -beginning 1 — Well, I am sorry to say that, the 
idea of real cleanliness is absent almost amongst our 
children ; therefore I think you cannot begin too 
early to put it into them, and go on knocking it into 
them every week of their lives, and I think that is the 
only way it has any permanent effect, because wo have 
often seen older girls trained to ba servants, and 
directly they go to their own home it all goes away 
I again, leaves no effect. 

15745. Even if they have been servants for some 
1 time and pretty good servants 7 — Yes. 

15746. How do you account for that 7 — Because it 
j W as not put into them young, and their own homes 
were not affected by it. 

15747. I suppose they thought it was something 
connected with the place where they were servants, 
and had nothing to do with homo life 1 — Yes. 

15748. What do you say about the importance of 
' making housewifery subjects interesting and attractive 
to the children, and also as to making them more 
! acceptable to the present schoolmistresses! — They hang 

together very much, because I believe the teachers 
would welcome it if they were sure it would be popular 
with the parents of the children ; and it would be so 
if they were once convinced that it was useful and 
advantageous ; we have to convince them of that. So 
that public lectures by the organizer who is sent down 
to start these things in certain centres would be 
very useful. 

15749. Is it your experience of schoolmistresses 
that they keep their own room where they live tidy 7 
— No, only tolerable, most of them ; but I have seen 
very few. 

15750. Is not their instinct to do it 7 — No. I 
should say it is tolerable, better than many of their 
scholars, but not what we should wish it to be. 

15751. What subjects of the ordinary course do you 
think could be curtailed or omitted to make room for 
thissort of education in liousewiferysubjects 7 — I think 
that grammar above all should be greatly curtailed. 

15752. Well, how much time is given to the 
I grammar lesson now, as grammar 7 — I am afraid I 
don’t know ; hut I know mistresses, clever ones, have 
told me that it was vei*y hard to put it into their 
heads, and they doubted if it ever reached their 
intelligence at all. 

15753. In fact they don’t put it into practice in 
their ordinary speech 7 — They don’t. I should also 
curtail arithmetic and make it more practical, teaching 
simple bookkeeping and accounts would be very use- 
ful and they would appreciate that. 

15754. Do you think geography could be curtailed ; 
— Yes, if it was taught intelligently it might be 
useful ; but it is not taught intelligently at present, 
it is only a string of names which conveys no idea to 
the children’s minds. 

15755. Do you think that grants should be made 
by the Commissioners of National Education out of 
funds that might be supplied to them by Parliament, 
towards the purchase of stock and utensils and fuel 
for laundry work 7 — Yes, all the appliances ; but I 
would make children bring things to be washed ; I 
would leave that, to the local authority. 

15756. That would be to bring clothes 7 — Yes. 

15757. But you would have soap and fuel and 
water provided! — Soap and fuel and water and brushes, 
and those sort, of things. To supply materials for 
cookery and needlework should be left to the local 
authority where the things made are useful, because 
you stimulate economy if they use the materials 
supplied in the neighbourhood, and you ensure its 
being suitable to the neighbourhood also. 

15758. Do you mean the parents should supply the 
materials, or that they should be bought in the 
neighbourhood 7 — I mean the parents or somebody in 
; the neighbourhood should do it. 

15759. Do you think the parents should supply the 
materials for cooking, or could they do it 7—1 think 


so, because where I had my classes we sold every- Limerick, 
thing we made. — 

15760. But would the child of the ordinary peasant Qei.4, i89T. 
be able to bring the proper things for a cooking The Hon 
lesson 7 — l am not sure that they would like to have Spring 
it to do ; but T mean the teacher could get those 
things and sell them, so that she really would not 
want Government to give her money for it. 

15761. What observations have you to make on 
the question of needlework, as it is at present taught 
in the National Schools, under the Industrial 
Scheme? — I think the Industrial Scheme has 
answered in the few cases where it has been taken 
up, and I attribute it to the character and capacity 
of the schoolmistresses largely. 

15762. You are aware that some witnesses say it 
has failed 7— It has failed in that so few classes have 
taken it up. 

15763. But you don’t think it has failed where it 
has been taken up 7 — No. 

15764. Mr. Redixgton. — Y ou have had experience 
of the teaching of cookery in two schools in the 
country! — Yes. 

15765. "Would you kindly give us your impressions 
in regard to it 7 — Well, the children seemed interested 
and attended fairly well in both schools. In the more 
rural, Shanagolden, attendances was rather the best ; 
the other was Foynes. 

157 66. First of all, of what size are these schools 7 — 

1 don’t knowhow many there are. on the rolls. I had 
22 girls in Shanagolden attending, and in Foynes 
rather fewer, 18. 

15767. Who supplied the materials I — I supplied 
the materials and sold what was cooked. 

15768. Was there a great loss 7 — No ; no loss at all. 

15769. Who supplied the utensils? — We bought 
the utensils. I may, have used a few out of my own 
house, but I bought what the teacher said should he 
bought. The cost was £3 2s. for cookery and laundry, 
the utensils were of a very simple and elementary 
sort ; but my teacher said that I should have to get 
cookery utensils, &e., for £3, and laundry for £1 11s. 

15770. Might I ask how you disposed of the cooked 
dishes! — The scholars bought them, I think, in 
every case. 

15771. But of course they sometimes failed in cook- 
ing a dish — who would buy that dish 7 — I don’t think 
they did. I think it turned out what they thought nice. 

15772. Did you confine yourself to simple dishes 7 — 

Yes, extremely simple ; Irish stew and pancakes, and 
yeast bread and soup, which latter we made for about 

2 id. 

15773. And boiling potatoes 7 — Boiling potatoes. 

15774. I take it that these two schools might be 
called rural schools 7 — Certainly. 

15775. And what was done in these schools might 
be done in others throughout the country 7 — Certainly. 

15776. Did tire lessons last during the whole school 
year ? — No ; I had the teacher for three months — 
twelve weeks. 

15777. How many hours a week ? — I think I ha<J 
two lessons for each class. I hud to put it in in 
shorter time than I would advocate, became I only 
had the teacher with me for a certain time. 

15778. Was this a teacher from the Kildare Street 
Society 7 — No, she was English, trained up in the 
N orth — N ewoastle-on-Tyne. 

15779. Had she a diploma from the National 
Union 7 — I don’t know; she passed first class at 
Newcastle. 

15780. Would you prefer' the system of itinerant 
teachers of cookery to the system by which the 
teacher of the school would teach cookery as well as 
other subjects! — I think it all depends on the 
capacity. If the present resident schoolmistress has 
really the turn for it I would let her do it. 

15781. Does not every schoolmistress know a little 
about cookery, and could she not do a little more 7 — 

She could, and I wish they should have every oppor- 
tunity of attending- cookery lectures, so that they 
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should not be ousted in their own school if they have 
a capacity. 

15782. Could you suggest a way by which they 
could be given instruction in cookery 1 — Yes ; who- 
ever oomes down in the neighbourhood should hold 
classes for teachers us well as for pupils. 

15783. I take it that these classes would have to 
be on Saturdays 1 — Y es, they would. 

15784. You spoke of the teaching of house clean- 
ing and housewifery ! — Yes. It seems to me that it 
is best to amalgamate that with plain cooking, both 
as making it more palatable, and because the two 
naturally run together. I would say it is nicer for 
children to learn that they should be responsible for 
the room they cook in and take a pride iu it, that the 
glasses of the window panes look bright, and the floor 
is clean, and the table clean. 

15785. The room would most likely be a class- 
room connected with the school 1 — It would. 

15786. Would there be much scope for housemaids’ 
work there 1 — There is the floor and table aud tire-irons, 
and I think that is as much as you can expect of 
girls in the elementary school, and it would put the 
science of cleansing into their heads when they are 
young, which would be all important. 

15787. In towns where you could have speci- 
men rooms to be made up by the pupils, would 
you approve of a more elaborate system of teaching 
housewifery ? — Certainly ; I would bring the girls on 
to that later, but I think it would be hardly 
possible for them to do that when ten or eleven ; I 
would reserve it for thirteen or fourteen. 

15788. Do you think that the teaching of cookery 
should ultimately be made a compulsory subject in 
girls’ schools ? — Certainly. 

15789. Would you include it then in the subjects 
of the industrial programme for, sixth class girls 1 — 
Yes, I would ; I would call itelementary housewifery for 
the lower classes and a liigher sort of housewifery 
for the higher classes. 

15790. As regards the present alternative scheme 
for sixth class girls, do yon think that two hours a day 
for needlework is too much 1 — Yes, it is quite un- 
necessary. 

15791. Would you substitute for one of those 
houra some other industrial subject 1 ? — Certainly. 

15792. Do you hear complaints as to the absence 
of needlework teaching in schools where there are a 
small number of girls, not enough to have a work- 
mistress ! — I do ; I know a case where parents took 
their children away and sent them to a neighbouring 
school. 

15793. What would you suggest to remedy that 
state of affairs 1 — I feel so strongly about it that 1 
would prevent girls attending a mixed school unless 
there was a workmistress, and I would give a work- 
mistress if there were twelve or fifteen girls. 

15794. Now twenty is necessary! — Yes. 

15795. Would it be easy to get workmistresses in 
sufficient number to supply these schools 1 — I should 
think so. 

15796. If there were not enough girls to have 
a separate girls’ school, would you exclude them 
from school altogether ? — From that school, be- 
cause if you don’t teach a girl needlework when she 
is young the hand has not been trained, and she never 
can be as good as those trained in oariy youth, so 
much so that a mistress said to me she found it very 
Laid having these untrained girls coming to her. 

15797. Supposing there were only ten girls in a 
village and twenty boys, and tbo twomadeupsufficient 
numbers for & school of thirty, but yet there were not 
enough girls to justify the appointment of a workmis- 
tress would you excludethesegirls from literary instruc- 
tion altogether! — You might get over the difficulty by 
saying that a mistress should be appointed who could 
attend to two schools ; the monitress, for instance, 
of one school might go over and hold classes for these 
ten. 

- 15798. Would that be advisable in schools two or 


three miles apart!— It would be better than expecting 
these young children to go long walks. ^ 

15799. Could pot their mothers teach them some 
needlework at home 1 - -They hardly ever do, and it 
would not be taught in the same way. 

15800. Chairman. — Do you find that the mothers 
have been taught themselves, when they were school, 
girls, enough to teach their children !— They might, 
very probably. 

15801. Mr. Rkdington.— D o you think that the 
arithmetic now taught to the girls in the higher classes 
is suitable ; havo you studied the details of the pro. 
gramme! — No, the mistresses have told me that some 
parts are not useful ; on the other hand I know that 
simple book-keeping would be usef uL 

15802. But you would not exclude arithmetic from 
the course for girls in the sixth class'? — Oh, no; 
certainly not. 

15803. In some schools it is believed to be excluded 
in the industrial scheme ! — Yes. About making the 
industrial scheme acceptable to parents, a great deal 
depends upon convincing them that the literary pro- 
gramme will not be interfered with ; they arc justly 
afraid that their children will turn out dunces, and 
we don’t want them to think that, and there is no 
reason why they should with improved methods 

15804. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — Did the girls in those 
cookery schools show much proficiency during tlia 
course of instruction ! — They improved to a certain 
amount — some more ami some less — but they were 
certainly interested in it. 

15805. As far as you have got information from 
parents, have those lessons improved the cookery in 
their own homes 1 — They have told me sometimes— 
the mothers have— -that they were cooking things, but 
the course was very short, only six weeks, and only 
one course ; I am very anxious to start it again. 

15806. Mr. Strothers. — How many times a 
week ? — Twice a week. In Foynes there was a course 
of twelve cookery and house-cleaning lessons, one 
demonstration and one practice per week, and twelvo 
laundry lessons. Fourteen girls entered. Twelve of 
these girls had atteuded house-cleaning class at my 
house in 1895, nearly all also in 1894, some also in 
1893. Two girls out of these fourteen took a second 
cookery and cleaning set of oight lessons. Two girls 
took a second course of ten laundry lessons. Three 
girls iu the fourth class took a set of twelve cookery 
and four took twelve laundry lessons, and two of 
them took a second course shorter in both subjects. 
Iu Shanagolden school, a mixed class of girls of 
fourth class, two stages of fifth and sixth class, 
twenty-two in all, took ten cookery lessons, two# 
week, one demonstration, and one practice, and eight 
laundry lessons, two a week. 

15807. Mr. Molloy. — I think, Miss Spring Rice, 
that your experience about primary schools is not 
confined to those in your own immediate neighbour- 
hood! — No. 

15808. You are also Honorary Secretary of the 
Limerick branch connected with the Irish Industries 
Association ? — Yes. 

15809. How many' girls’ schools come under the 
purview of that Association 1 — We have now taken up 
seventy-eight schools and we have thirty-seven lady 
visitors. 

15810. Then the evidence that you are favouring 
us with to-day may be said to be based on the experi- 
ence of a very large number of schools and not at all 
confined to the two rural schools in your own neigh- 
bourhood! — No, as regards the needlework. 

15811. And I presume also, largely, as regards 
cookery! — No, I only know of one other school where 
cookery was taken up ; it is a school where I have ex- 
amined in needlework where they have had thecookerv. 

15812. With regard to the alternative scheme, that 
is alternative in the sense of literary and industrial, 
you think the time required, two hours, would be too 
much 1— Yes. 

15813. And that a portion of that time might 
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1 *. devoted to housewifery and any other industrial 
work ? — Certainly. 

15814. And, if I mistake not, your view also is that 
the class of needlework taught should be of a compara- 
tively humble and useful kind, not at all ambitious ? 
— No. 

15815. And should include the repairing of gar- 
ments ? — By all means, most important. 

15816. In addition to visiting those schools, do you 
encourage the teachers in any way by prizes 1 — Yes ; 
our lady visitors are given money sometimes by the 
Association, and they also supply prizes out of their 
own pockets, and that has had a very beneficial and 
stimulative effect upon the scholars. 

15817. Do the girls of the National schools partici- 
pate in any of these prizes 1 — It is prizos to the 
scholars not to the teacher. 

15818. The teachers, beyond the honour and glory, 
and pleasing the Ladies’ Committee, I presume don’t 
get any formal certificate I — No, so far we have not 
done that. 

15819. And how do yon find that prize system 
amongst the pupils to work? — Very well : they tell us 
it stimulates attendance, as well as stimulating the 
improvement of the needlework itself. 

15820. As a matter of fact when you constituted 
that Committee did you find the needlework in a very 
backward state? — In many places. 

, 15821. The Committee has been in existence three 

or four years ? — Just three years. 

15822. And the present condition of needlework ? 
— Is improved and improving slowly, but of course 
the subject l.as not been properly worked up with the 
teachers ; they are often behind-hand themselves in 
that subject, and therefore they cannot bring their 
pupils ou, but I find a htudable desire to improve 
them ; and I should say that on our visits we have 
been welcomed and they have responded to our efforts. 

15823. Have you and the Ladies' Committee 
formed any plan by which teachers trained, say, 
many years ago, when needlework was not so very 
essential under the National Board a3 it is now, 
could be brought up to the requirements of the 
Board ? — Yes ; we are very anxious that the Board 
should supply the means of their attending classes. 
Several teachers have said to me : “ Oh, if there were 
such classes we should be so glad to improve our- 
selves," in dressmaking for instance. 

15824. Then I presume you would be in favour of 
classes assembling, say, here in Limerick and at 
certain centres ? — Yes, at certain centres. 

15825. And these classes to be conducted by highly 
qualified persons? — It would be most beneficial and 
would tell on the whole neighbourhood, not only on 
the teachers themselves, but would raise the position 
of needlework, and these industrial subjects altogether. 

15826. With regard to the subject of cookery, in 
which you brought the special teacher to your school, 
was the subject carried on, when that teacher left, by 
the ordinary teacher of the school 1 — No, she has as 
much as she can do, especially as she has the indus- 
trial programme. 

L5827. Then you contemplate the necessity of the 
specialist coining again ? — Decidedly so Before I 
started these cookery and laundry classes I had also 
house-cleaning classes, pure and simple, in my own 
house on and off for three years, and they were very 
well attended, so that it shows the girls will come even 
without any other incentive. 

15828. Have you any specific suggestion to offer 
with regard to the way in which needlework is 
taught in these primary schools at present? — We 
ought to begin with the children younger, and we 
■ought to copy what they have taken up in England, 
a system of teaching them by drill, which has a won- 
derful effect no doubt ; the English children seem to 
me to be distinctly ahead of our children, because 
they are better trained from the beginning, and they 
are trained in a shorter time ; they give two and 
a half hours a week to actual needlework, whereas we 


give five, and I have seen the English results, and I Limerick, 
consider they are superior to ours, except the con- . v 
vents ; some of our convent classes are as good as the c — ' 
English ones, because they have a superior method and T, J® Hon. 
a greater number of teachers. Spring 

15829. Chairman. — Have they shorter time? — 

No ; they have as much time as they like, I think, in 
the convent schools. 

15830. Mr. Mollov. — W e are not very expe- 
rienced in the question of needledrill : perhaps you 
would favour us with an account of it ? — It is writing 
down the exact motions that a person has to go 
through in the use of the needle, it is given out to 
the children, and, like soldiers, at a given moment, 
they all put on a thimble, at a given moment they 
all take up the needle, and at a given moment push 
the needle. 

15831. You are pretty confident that good results 
come from the constitution of the Ladies’ Committee ? 

— Decidedly so ; I think the teachers all like it, and 
there are many openings for the lady to make herself 
useful. And the managers like it : we have always 
asked the approval of the manager before going to 
the school ; that is essential of course, because he is 
responsible for the whole thing. 

15832. The house cleaning that you referred to 
might come in, I think, as portion of the excess time 
now devoted to the alternative scheme ? — Yes. 

15833. And to reduce our ambitious scale of needle- 
work requirements under it? — Yes ; but I think it 
could also be taken out of tbe programme as it stands, 
without the industrial programme. 

15834. Without interfering with that? — Without 
interfering with that. 

15835. Such as a reduction in grammar that you 
referred to ? — A reduction in grammar. 

15836. Would you be in favour of extending the 
school hours? — Half an hour, you might, or even an 
hour on special days. The children attending my 
classes thought it no hardship to attend later ou those 
daj's. 

15837. Professor Fitzgerald. — Did they come on 
Saturdays ? — I tbink Saturdays ought to be reserved 
for teaching the teachers if possible, or holding classes 
for the older girls, because in the rural districts you 
cannot have evening classes ; they cannot go wandering 
about at night, but you could hold classes on Saturday 
for older girls and grown women if necessary. 

15838. Mr. MotLor. — At what time of the day did 
your special teacher in cookery give lectures ? — They 
came lialf an hour earlier, I think, and stayed as late 
as was necessary to finish the work. 

15S39. Mr. Harrington. — We found that in 
England they had divided the school day in many of 
the schools into two portions, one up to twelve o'clock, 
when the children get an interval of two hours, 
so that they can go home to their parents for 
dinner, and they resume then again at two o’clock 
and remain until four ; do you think that would be 
an improvement in Ireland ? — I should hardly think 
so, but I have not talked to the mistresses about it ; 
it is a new idea to me. 

15840. I think yon said with regard to laundry 
work that if the State provided the means for 
teaching this laundry work the localities might lie 
reasonably expected to provide the materials ? — To be 
washed, certainly. 

15841. I suppose there would be very little 
difficulty in an ordinary National school in providing 
a sufficiency of soiled linen for the purpose ? — No. 

15842. Mr. Strut he us. — These cookery classes you 
refer to were held in the holidays ? — One set were in 
the holidays and the other during the school term. 

15843. And were attended by tbe children that 
actually came to the school? — Yes. 

1 5844. About what age would those children be ? — 

Some eleven — from eleven to fourteen. 

15845. Receiving instruction in cookery? — Yes, 
and in laundry. 


K 
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15846. Were those classes attended by older girls 
•who had left school 1 — I had a separate cookery 
course for the older girls who had left school. 

15847. Not one of those two you referred to 1 — No, 
a separate one. 

15848. And those classes you referred to were not 
attended by any except those children from eleven to 
thirteen 1 — Yes, or I think I had a few up to fifteen. 
15849. But still attending school? — Yes. 

15850. The class lasted about six weeks?— Yes. 
15851. Did you find that they had made appreciable 
progress in that time ? — They did. 

15852. And it would be better to have the course 
renewed for the same girls another year ? — Certainly. 

15853. Perhaps two years? — Certainly; but if it 
was spread over the whole year you would get the 
same amount of instruction as in two veal’s, because 
this was all crammed into such a short space of 
time. 

15854. Your idea is that instead of having the 
course condensed into six weeks you would have the 
same number of lessons, or rather more, spread over 
the whole year ? — Yes. 

15855. But to be given by a special teacher ? — Yes, 
unless the resident teacher would qualify herself 
for it. 

16856. But you would expect a better knowledge 
of cookery from the special teacher ? — Much better. 

15857. Chairman. — W ould you call the special 
teacher a cook, as far as qualifications go ? — Oh, yes, 
the one I had decidedly. 

15858. You could hardly expect a teacher to 
become as highly qualified as a regular cook ? — Yes. 

15859. Professor Fitzgerald. — W hich was she, 
a cook that had been trained to teach or a teacher 
who had been trained to cook ? — She was a teacher 
who had been trained to cook ; she had gone through 
the Newcastle-on-Tyne training college. 

15860. But her first idea was as a teacher ? — Yes. 
15861. Mr. Strothers. — W as she a teacher of 
other subjects as well ? — Yes. 

15862. Suppose you had a special teacher of this 
kind, you would require to combine two or three 
classes in order to find employment for her ? — Yes. 
15863. That would be your idea ? — Yes. 

15864. You would utilise such an agency as the 
Ladies’ Association that you spoke of to combine classes 
for instruction in cookery? — Yes; I think the 
managers would be glad of an aide-de-camp. 

15865. Is that instruction not more profitably given 
to girls of fourteen or fifteen than to girls of eleven 
or twelve ? — I think they would require an advanced 
teaching, but I thin k you should lay the foundation 
when they are young. 

15866. But you don’t think the early beginning of 
cookery or laundry work is so urgent as the early 
beginning of needlework ? — Not so early ; but J call 
it as urgent at ten or eleven as it is urgent to begin 
needlework at five. 

15S67. Yon said they must begin needlework early, 
otherwise they lose a certain power of hand and cannot 
be taught to do it so skilfully later ? — Yes. 

15868. Do you think the same argument applies to 
cookery and laundry work? — It is more educational. 
I think it has more effect upon their habits and tone 
of mind than skill of hand. 

15869. There would not be the same difficulty in 
training the pupils in cookery and laundry, as far as 
mere manual skill goes, as there would be in needle- 
work ? — Yes ; but you could not get them to come in 
the-saine way. I noticed that the girls I had in my 
house in the cleaning classes were those most anxious 
to come to the cookery and laundry that I got up a 
year afterwards. 

15870. Don’t you think it may be better for you, 
if yon had these special classes of cookery aud laundry 
work instituted by the Ladies’ Association, todissociate 
them entirely from the elementary schools and throw 
them opon to all girls who wished to attend ? — Then 
we should not get them I am afraid ; many of those 


who would benefit by it most, and require it most 

would not come, because there is not that feeling in 
the country of the desirability ; it is really a few 0 f 
the better sort that desire it at present. 

15871. Don’t yon think, in course of time, the 
benefit that these better girls receive from this instruc- 
tion would affect opinion about them in the district 
and more would come ? — It would take a very long 
time, because we have not good traditions in this 
country such as they have in other countries. 

15872. But this would be a moans of forming good 
traditions ? — Yes ; but then you would have to wnit 
a whole generation, and by catching hold of these 
little girls of ten or eleven we could influence a dozen 
generations. 

15873. Supposing it was possible to have these 
classes entirely dissociated from the literary school, 
and made available for girls of the district generally 
after they left school, one could confine the literary 
school to fewer subjects with better instruction?— 
Yes. 

15874. Is there not a danger at present of weaken- 
ing instruction in the school by spreading it over too 
many subjects ? — I should not say so. because I think 
the new methods of teaching make it so much easier 
that we should be able to do the literary instruction 
full justice in the same time. 

15875. Would it not be better to begin with the 
new methods aud see how they affect tho school work 
before wo take any steps ? — I am very strong about 
starting manual training, moke it very simple, but 
start it now and catch girls when they are young, 
because I have noticed everywhere that the little girls 
take a pride in it; they think it shows they sire 
womanly, aud tho big girls don’t take a pride in it 
uniass they are pushed into it. 

1587 6. Then, in your view, it is quite essential that 
these classes should be for the children who are 
receiving elementary literary instruction in the 
schools i— Yes. 

15877. Then, about the needlework ; that of courae 
must be taken early in order that their hand may be 
accustomed to the proper operations ? — Yes. 

15878. I think you advocate beginning by needle- 
drill as they do in England. At what age would you 
propose to introduce needledrill? — I think as soon as 
little girls begin to hold the needle. I suppose four 
or five, in the first class. 

15879. Why I ask the question is, that I have had 
it frequently stated to me by lady teachers, who are 
teaching needlework in Englaud and Scotland, where 
tliis needledrill for children of five is the rule, that 
they think it bad for the children, because they are 
forced to do tilings at an early age that their hands 
are not really capable of doing, and this early needle- 
drill induces to habits which are difficult to eradicate 
afterwards, and they advocate beginning at seven ?— 
I have not heard that expressed, but I have seen very 
good results iu London of the needledrill : and on the 
other hand over here I have seen the cliildren holding 
the needle all wrong, and I have heard teachers say 
it is exceedingly difficult beginning with them — they 
waste a good deal of time. 

15880. The first thing is to get systematic instruc- 
tion in a subject, and we may consider afterwards the 
proper stage to begin? — Yes. 

15881. You think time might be gained for these 
industrial subjects you mention by leaving out or 
modifying certain of the school subjects? — Yes. 

15882. Such as geography. You would not leave 
geography out entirely? — No. 

15883. Your objection was rather to the method of 
teaching it? — Yes. 

15884. The method of teaching it might be im- 
proved? — It might. 

15835. And in that case it might fairly occupy the 
time it does at present ?— Yes. 

15886. So that not much time would be gained 
from that ? — No. 

15887. Y ou think something might be gained from 
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grammar 1 — A great deal. I have heard very intel- 
ligent teachers say they thought the grammar might 
be left out almost entirely. 

15888. You don't think the same argument might 
be applied to grammar as to geography, that the 
{objection is not to the subject but to the manner of 
teaching it 1 — When they have begun it quite old, 
and have made up their minds that they are going 
to give more time to their education, it may have an 
educational effect then. 

15889. That may be an argument for postponing 
the subject rather than omitting it 1 — Just so. 

15890. Does the Ladies’ Association conduct classes 
in needlework or laundry outside the schools ? — No. 

15891. It confines itself to visiting schools and 
giving special prizes for success in needlework 1— Yes. 

15892. Professor Fitzgeeald. — Do you think that 
it would be possible, by these itinerant. instructors 
going round and holding classes for the teachers, for 
them at the same time to see the teachers teach in 
the school. There is a great advantage if you can 
avoid supplanting the teacher ? — A great ad- 
vantage. 

15893. What I thought was, perhaps, if teachers 
were to begin teaching in the schools almost simul- 
taneously with the tune that they were learning 
themselves, say a couple of weeks later, that then the 
person who was teaching them in the class on Satur- 
days might, during the week, go round the neigh- 
bouring schools, see how the teachers were putting 
into practice, wlmt they were themselves being 
taught, and give their advice and assistance in then- 
teaching, would not that be better than that the 
itinerant teachers should teach the classes themselves ? 
—I think I read in some of the evidence that they 
are not allowed to teach until they study for a long 
1 time — for instance, two years was it not 1 

15S94. We are not going into what is at present 
existing ; but do you think it would be possible for 
a teacher to teach the subjects she had beeu just 
learning 1 — No. 

' 15895. You think they would have to go through the 
whole course before they began teaching? — Yes; they 
all say the best teachers are those who have given 
most time to training. 

15896. It is not an ideal course I am proposing to 
adopt, but it is one that would be open to very 
serious objection; it is objectionable to supplant the 
teacher in the school, and the question is, would it be 
more objectionable to supplant the teacher or to set 
an incompletely trained teacher to teach a class with 
the assistance and advice of the person who wa3 in- 
structing her? — Yes ; it is an idea, certainly. It all 
depends upon how you work it out. For instance, if 
a teacher was half trained, then she might begin to 
try her hand with somebody at her back to correct 
her. 

15897. You found little difficulty in selling what 
was cooked? — No, no difficulty. 

15898. I find in New York they provide all the 
expenses — the whole expense of the cookery classes 
are provided by the city of New York, and they don't 
sell anything afterwards ? — That is a very bad lesson 
in economy. 

15899. You found, as a matter of fact, that there 
was not any serious difficulty in getting children to 
bring dirty clothes to be washed I cannot remem- 
ber about that ; the teacher managed all that, and I 
think she very often supplied the tilings herself, or 
that out of my house something was supplied. 

15900. For at some places they certainly have 
found a difficulty in getting children to bring dirty 
clothes, and at the same time in other places they 
don’t find that difficulty ? — A kitchen-cloth or any- 
thing would do to teach the principle, and anybody 
would give a kitchen-cloth to be washed. 

15901. In some places they thought it most desir- 
able that the children should bring their own 
clothes ? — I don’t remember about that, but I rather 
think the teacher took something out of my house. 


15902. In mending, similarly? — In the mending Limoriclc. 
we have made a little advance. I think we are on octTitsn 
the right road. We are getting the children to bring — 

clothes to mend. The teachers have beon very good g*J: 
about it. Several of the best teachers said they saw j^ice. Ir ng 
the only thing was to set the example themselves, 
and brought some things of their own to be mended 
to show they were not ashamed, and they thought 
the children would follow Buit. 

15903. Do you see any serious reason why a 
master should not teach needlework ? — No ; I don’t 
think it would be done. 

15904. It is a mere prejudice ? — Y es, but it is a 
very rampant strong-rooted prejudice. 

15905. You mentioned that the industrial scheme 
has been successful in places where it has been fairly 
tried. In what respects do you mean successful — 
has it made the children care more for doing the 
work 1 — Yes, and they are neater in their dress I 
should say. 

15906. It has produced an effect in the locality? — 

I can only judge by the general look of the school, 
and where the Industrial programme was going on 
successfully you noticed a nicely-dressed turn-out. 

15907. Do you know the history of needlework in 
general in schools — do you know it was originally 
started in separate schools, and ultimately drafted 
into the primary schools, because it was found un- 
successful in separate schools? — Oh, was it? 

15908. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Y3u are in favour of 
itinerant teachers? — On the whole. 

15909. How would you propose to construct 
classes for them — how would you group classes so a3 
to form a centre ? — I have been looking around in 
onr county, and it seems to me that we have schools 
within three and a half miles of each other, and it is 
not too much to expect a teacher to go that distance. 

15910. About how many pupils would come 
that distance — how large would the classes be ? — In 
some of the very big schools she would have to give 
two days, but in most of the schools that I came 
across she would have one set of forty girls for a 
demonstration, and then would divide those up into 
two or three practice lessons, and get those in in the 
rest of the day ; she would, therefore, give one whole 
day to the school. 

15911. You would have these classes conducted on 
Saturday ? — Oh, no ; I would take them all through 
the week — Monday, Tuesdav, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, and reserve Saturday for lessons for 
those who were not attending the school. 

15912. Could you form an opinion as to how many 
of these would be required for all Ireland ? — That is 
a mere question of reckoning up ; it will come to a 
great number, I know by the county Limerick alone. 

159X3. How much would you propose that each 
instructor should be paid ? — Whatever you can get 
her for ; in England, I hear, they are getting £60 a 
year. I suppose they would not require that here. 

15914. But it is hardly likely that a lady capable 
of instructing teachers could be obtained for less, and 
where would that money come from to pay instructors 
all over Ireland ? — Well, I don’t know ; it would do 
more good to the country than almost anything, 
therefore I should have thought the Government 
ought to have done it. 

15915. Very possibly. Do you think we could get 
any local aid at all ? — My girls who came brought Is. 
for the two courses, that is the only local help I got. 

15916. Some fees might be obtained? — I think you 
might raise something, but then we could not make 
it compulsory, and if we don't make it compulsory I 
am afraid it would fall through. 

15917. I should like to hear from a lady what is 
the distinction between housewifery and domestic 
economy 1 — It seems to me, in general use, domestic 
economy is taken to mean the book-learning, and 
housewifery is taken to mean what they actually do 
with their hands. One is, extremely useful, and the 
other I value at almost nothing. 
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15918. Chairman. — Which do yon value at almost 
nothing ? — The domestic economy taught from a book. 

15919. When we were in England we found what 
was called domestic economy was not exactly what is 
learned in a book, because we saw a demonstration — it 
was more economy in the use of materials in cookery, 
and also dealing with such questions as the effect ot 
heat, and tho boiling of water. And I remember 
seeing a class of teachers in Liverpool being lectured 
by a young lady upon the subject of digestion? — 
That might come in when they were older. 

15920. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Do you think that either 
subject could be taught in a National school 
properly — domestic economy or housewifery? — The 
scientific aspect of domestic economy ? 

15921. Could it he taught in a National school at 
all ? — A few remarks could be made as she goes along, 
but I would not go into the subject in toto ; she should 
point out that you should use boiling water for some 
things, and what it does, hut I would not go into it 
closely, because the children could not understand it 
when we began them so early; I would take them to 
that when they were bigger. 

15922. Mr. Molloy. — With regard to the number 
of persons that would assemble for a class on Satur- 
days you would not, I presume, confine that to 
teachers, you would also, perhaps, include the senior 


monitresses who would, in a short time, become 
teuchers ? — Yes. 

15923. And in that way the class would become & 
very large class?— It would, and young women in the 
country, many of them, would be very glad of it. 

15924. Professor Fitzgerald. — At present there* 
are five hours a week given to needlework ; do I under- 
stand that you think the three hours given to it in 
England is quite sufficient ? — By the results I have 
seen I should say so. 

15925. That they could learn in three hours, if they 
were well taught, as much as they do at present with 
our imperfeot teaching in five hours ? — I should be 
inclined to keep on the five, because they can get 
through more work. 

15926. Do you not think that some of the hours 
that are at present devoted to needlework might very 
well be devoted to housewifery? — Well, if necessary, 
if housewifery can’t be got in otherwise; but I should 
say it was useful to keep the five hours, because they 
are making clothes for themselves if properly looked 
after. 

Professor Fitzgerald. — I noticed that in the schools 
in New York they had only one hour a week needle- 
work, and the School Board of New York was insist- 
ing on its being one and a half hours ; the lady super- 
intendent complained bitterly ; she said she got quite 
good work out of them for the hour a week, and did 
not know what she should do for the hour and a halt. 


Mr. G. Bateman, ll.d., District Inspector of National Schools, examined. 


12927. Chairman. — You are the District Inspector 
of National Schools in Limerick? — Yes, my lord. 

15928. Do yon think that there is a necessity for an 
assistant teacher in all schools, which have an average 
attendance of between fifty and seventy ? — Certainly, 
my lord, I do. Under the most favourable circum- 
stances at present a teacher conducting a school with 
an average attendance bf between fifty and seventy 
can hardly bring that school into a state of high 
efficiency with the number of subjects with which he 
has to contend. He has a number of infants of 
different ages, between three and four, under six. and 
above six — ranging between six and eight we will say. 
In addition to that he has at least seven other classes 
to teach, each with a different programme, except, 
-perhaps, we may say, first year sixth, and second year 
afrth ,• which have, in some subjects, the same 
specified programme. I think that under these 
circumstances it is extremely difficult for a teacher 
to produce satisfactory results, especially when 
you consider that at certain seasons of the year, 
in the spring time, when the planting is going on, and 
in the autumn, in the reaping .season, the schools 
arc sparsely attended. Also the teachers have to 
contend with epidemics, which come at. various times. 
And then if we consider that, under the recent im- 
proved regulations in reading, much more time must 
be given now to the subject, and when you consider 
the numerous other subjects in the programme, writing, 
arithmetic, spelling, grammar geography, theoretical 
agriculture, and then think of the school day os it 
stands, I cannot see really how we can expect that a 
teacher can produce good results. In fact, uuder our 
present system when it is coming near the results 
examination, the pupils must be kept much longer 
than the hours that are laid down in the time table. 

15929. How are the hours, as compared with 
England ? — Nominally the official school day is four 
hours, but in practice the National school day amounts 
to either five and a half or six hours, or if extra sub- 
jects are taken it may be longer ; for example, the 
school ordinarily commences at. 10 o’clock in the 
morning, it usually ends at 3 o’clock. Religious in- 
struction may be given at an intermedaite hour, or it 
may be given after hours, but then in addition we 
have to consider that in 'many schools there are 


monitors, and these monitors must get three-quarters 
of an hour's instruction before or after school hours ; 
and that if exti-a subjects are taught outside school 
hours they must lie added to the usual time ; so that 
practically spealriug our school day consists of five or 
five and a half or six hours. 

15930. That is the school day as regards the teacher, 
but not as regards all the children 1 — Not as regards 
all the children. 

15931. The additional time imposed on the teacher 
is imposed on him, or her, by the monitors having to 
be taught? — The majority of teachers are not content 
with the four houra prescribed by the rules, they 
find they cannot teach the subjects in that time; 
sometimes they put on their time-table just the four 
hours prescribed by the Board ; that gives them a 
free hand to teach afterwards, if they wish, subjects 
in which the pupils are backward, or extra 
subjects. I should also have said that the pro- 
gramme begins to expand when the third class is 
reached. 

15932. Mr. Redingtox. — Perhaps you would say 
in general terms what your criticism is on the pro- 
gramme, without going into particulars. You 
criticise the programme as being too heavy in the 
higher classes ? — Yes. 

15933. You think that it ought to be curtailed 1 — I 
would Fay so. 

15934. By the omission of a subject, or in what 
way ? —I would suggest that it should be curtailed hi 
this way : that we might omit syntactical parsing iu the 
higher classes, also that we need not give instruction 
in the present form in geography, but more in she 
form of object lessons, as an extension, perhaps, of 
kindergarten. 

15935. Would there be any saving of time?— ^on 
would savo time in the higher classes if you omitted 
syntactical parsing, and those are the very classes in 
which you could bring in manual instruction. 

15936. Would you omit grammar ? — I would he 
inclined to keep grammar in the third and fourth, 
classes. 

15937. Mr. Sthuthers. — You propose rather to 
increase the staff, and to curtail the subjects ? — Yes. 

15938. Chairman. — If extra snbjects are to ba 
taken up, such as are contemplated by the appoint- 
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ment of Ibis Commission, it would bo necessary to in- 
crease the staff'? — Yes, and also omit certain subjects. 

15939. Mr. Redixgton. — P ortions of certain sub- 
jects?— Yes, parts of grammar and the whole of the 
geography programme us it is at present, or else cut 
it down extensively. 

15940. CHAIMIAK. — Now, what have you to say 
about drawing ? — I consider drawing a most important 
subject, and 1 consider that in all schools in which the 
teachers at present possess a certificate in drawing, 
the subject might be made compulsory. 

15941. Would you go so far as to say that in the 
case of all future teachers, those who are being trained 
at present, you would compel them to take out a 
certificate? — Yes. 

16942. Drawing a distinction between those who 
;ire already teachers, and upon whom it might be a 
hardship, having perhaps passed the time of life when 
their hand could be trained to draw? — There are 
teachers who would not be able to acquire it, but in 
all possible cases I would require a certificate. 

15943. You would not consider a person qualified 
to be a teacher who could not teach some one subject 
in the programme, such as drawing? — I would con- 
sider it desirable he should. 

15914. Would you think it a hardship to make a 
rule, that before a person should get a certificate at all, 
he should be able to teach all the subjects that are in 
the programme, supposing drawing was a compulsory 
subject in the programme ? — In exceptional cases it 
might be a hardship, but it would be most desirable 
in th« interests of education that it should be required. 
Then, relative to drawing, I would recommend that 
drawing be introduced into the second class, both in all 
ordinary National schools, and also in kindergarten 
schools. In the kindergarten schools at present they 
use a chequered paper for the purpose, I think that is 
mther a mistake ; I would prefer them not to use that 
chequered paper, because afterwards when they are 
brought into other National schools and introduced to 
paper without these chequered lines, they seem to 
draw without uny definito idea of the plan set before 
them ; it seems to me rather to impede them. In place 
of the kindergarten drawing being a help to them, 
it seems to me it is not. 

15945. Have you anything more about drawing ? — 
I would suggest that an expert be statioued at certain 
centres — say, at Limerick, for example — and that he 
could go round to schools during the week, say four 
days of every week, and give instruction there in 
cases where, at present, there is not a properly quali- 
fied teacher in drawing ; then on Saturdays he might 
visit certain contres in the district at which teachers 
would attend— a centre like Castleeonnell or Caher- 
conlish — where you could get about nineteen schools 
in a certain distance from you ; get the teachers of 
those places to come in to tlio centres; and then the 
expert in drawing would be able to give them instruc- 
tion. I have taken my own schools and ranged them 
round various centres, aud I found round one village, 
perhaps, nineteen schools might be grouped, and round 
another village sixteen schools might be grouped. 
Then if the teacher visited these centres on a Satur- 
day the teachers could be brought into these places. 
Circulars might be sent to the teachers asking 
them what centres would be most convenient to them 
to attend ; that would obviate the difficulty of paying 
their expenses into Limerick, which would, of course, 
in six months or twenty lessons, amount to a con- 
siderable sum. Then, in drawing, I would also recom- 
mend that there should be a test for the teachers, the 
same as, at present, in vocal music ; that is, a literary 
test by examination paper, and also a teaching test as 
to how they teach the subject in their schools. Then 
I would add the percentages which they obtained in 
both, and if a teacher obtained 50 per cent., I would 
consider him qualified to give instruction in the sub- 
ject. I would begin with object-drawing from 
the very first In the first class you might even intro- 


duce the subject. The teacher might use in the first Limerick, 
class rulers on paper ; then, in the second class, I would oetTirO". 
have a little higher, more increased proficiency ; then, — 
in the third class, something like the patterns at 
present, perhaps easier ; and in the fifth class I would LL .„. ' 

introduce drawing according to scale, but from the 
very first I would be inclined to have object-drawing. 

1594G. You mean by object drawing, drawing from 
an inkstand like this ? — Not for an elementary class, 
but a cube or rectangle, something extremely simple. 

15947. But from an actual object, not copying 
something from a paper ? — Yes. 

15948. Now we will come to sewing and dress- 
making ? — I would take that in connection with the 
industrial programme we have at present, because to 
the subject of ordinary sewing I think we give at 
present ample time in our schools. But I would re- 
model the industrial programme in order to make it 
popular, aud I think that could be done easity. 

15949. How would you do it ? — I should only 
require one hour’s instruction in needlework in the 
day in place of the two hours that at present are com- 
pulsory. In the domestic economy I would prescribe 
for the first year, only hulf of the text-book ; 
that would leave then plenty of time for other 
important subjects — for example, in place of the 
piesent extended course in arithmetic, I would have 
a practical course ; I would have questions dealing 
with bills of parcels, with mental calculations, with 
addition of money, in place of the present problems 
we propose to onr children. 

15950. I don’t quite see how that bears on sewing 
and dressmaking ; 1 am taking the howls as you gave 
them in your paper 1— There should be a course of 
two years’ instruction in sewing-machine and dress- 
making. 

15951. Have you anything more to say about - , 
sewing?— It is very desirable that there should be a 
two years’ course of instruction in sewiug-machiuc and 
dressmaking; at present we have only got one year’s 
course of instruction, and consequently very, very few 
children indeed, considering the number that pass 
through our schools, arc examined, because the sub- 
ject can be taken up in iho fifth class. When the 
children pass through that class or any class in which 
the subject is taught, the subject is completed 
instead of being taken up year after year, there- 
fore I would propose that there should be a two 
or three years’ course. For the first year's course 
there should be a simple programme like taking the • 
needle out of the machine, putting it in again, thread- 
ing the shuttle, winding the bobbin, arranging the 
work. For the second year's course I would advo- 
cate something more difficult ; for instance,., 
knowing how to use the braider and hemmer, &c. 

For the third year’s course you might have 
such work as doing cosy work and things of that 
kind ; I have got some of the work here {prodv-ciwj 
upecimens). I think it most desirable that such an 
important subject as that should get more than one 
year. Then in cookery I would also recommend 
that there should be a two or three years' course in 
place of, as at present, there being only one year’s. 

15952. In what schools is there cookery now? — It 
is principally in convent schools. 

15953. If it were possible to do so, would you 
advocate making it universal in all schools ? — Most 
certainly, I would. I think cookery forms an indispen- 
sible part in a girl’s education, as important as 
needlework; therefore I would be very glad that 
cookery should be made universal throughout our 
girls’ schools. 

15954. Would the same remarks apply to domestic 
economy ? — The domestic economy readers would be 
most useful for gii - ls, the usual readers we have in the 
school are literary, bearing on literary subjects, but 
for girls I would like domestic economy readers, 
bearing on cookery and laundry work, and other 
most important subjects bearing on a girl’s education. 
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15955. You mean text-books on those subjects 1 — 
Yes. 

15956. Are there any in existence now that are 
available 1 — We have a few, but they are not intro- 
duced until the sixth, class, and then only in the 
industrial programme. 

15957. Mr. Redington. — D o you mean a gradu- 
ated series of readers, such as are used in English 
schools ? — Yes. Then relative to agriculture, I con- 
sider that the present system of teaching agriculture 
to be practically of no use to the country ; there is a 
large sum of money, I suppose about £12,000, paid in 
fees for this subject for a mere knowledge of the book 
work. 

15958. Chairman. — We have had very different 
opinions on that subject j we have had some 
views expressed like yours, that the teaching is all a 
waste of time ; and on the other hand we have had 
the view put before us that there ore a great many 
children in Ireland who are the sons of fanners, that 
they have picked up a sort of practical knowledge of 
things without exactly understanding the why or 
wherefore, and that this book-learning gives them 
rather clearer ideas of what they have picked up in 
that way. Do you think there is any force in that 
view? — I think it does not at all pay for such a vast 
expenditure as £12,000. My idea, relative to agri- 
culture, would be not to pay fees for it in this way. 
I would propose readers in agricultural subjects, 
hearing on elementary chemistry and botany, which 
lie at the root of agriculture. I would have these 
taught simply as readers, just the way that in a great 
number of our schools agriculture is taught. Look 
at tho immense amount of useful work that could 
be done with £12.000 — we could have forty or fifty 
experts throughout the country going about diffusing 
a most useful knowledge of agriculture. 

15959. In what way would they diffuse it ; would 
you bavo school plots ? — "Wherever it was available I 
would advocate having school plots and having 
practical work done. 

15960. What sized plot would you consider should 
be sufficient 1 — The size should not be large, because 
I don’t think we would be able to get it. If we had an 
acre it would be ample. 

15961. Do you think half an acre would he enough ? 
— It may not be enough, but it would be far better 
than none. 

15962. Having got your half acre wherever you 
could, you would then advocate that a special itiner- 
ant teacher should go about to teach agriculture ? — At 
present we would have to do that, but what I would 
advocate is that in training teachers special attention 
should be given to such subjects, because it would be 
extremely expensive to keep on such a work as that, 
having itinerant teachers going to and fro through- 
out the country year after year. So wliat I would do 
after a time is, I would like to change the course in 
the training colleges, in place of having it as it is at 
present, principally literary work ; I would have the 
course in the training colleges limited to a kind 
of pedagogy, teaching how to give instruction 
in the various phases of school management, and abo 
in practical agriculture. 

15963. Would you go as far as to say that all 
Queen’s Scholars trained at Marlborough-street should 
put in part of their time at Glasnevin ? — I would. 

15964. And make it essential that they should do 
so ? — Yes, my lord. 

15965. Wliat do you say about grants for kinder- 
garten desks ? — I would be extremely glad that grants 
were given for these ; grants are given for school 
desks in the case of vested schools at present ; I don’t 
see why grants should not be given for kindergarten 
desks in vested schools. 

15966. What do you say about monitresses and pupil 
teachers ? — At present the teacher is allowed by the 
rules to employ them for three hours in teaching ; 
they also under the rules must get an hour’s instruc- 


tion in needlework ; therefore, that is four hours of 
the school day put in. Theu there is such a temptation 
for the monitresses to be employed in some of the 
literary, work, in which they must pass in their 
annual examination, so there is a danger of their not 
getting full time at needlework, because they may be 
employed in teaching for three hours. 

15967. Employed in teaching the ordinary subjects 
of the schools ? — Yes. 

15968. I don't quite know how monitors und 
monitresses are appointed? — They are selected by 
competition from the best pupils in the classes ; they 
have to pass an examination, but my point is that 
there is a danger ot' their not getting the full hour for 
needlework, and as these are to be our future teachers, 
it is most important that this should lie looked to. 

15969. Are all persons who ore candidates for the 
position of monitor those who are intended to become 
teachers afterwards '( — Yes ; that is one of the 
essentials. 

15970. I think yon did make some remarks on the 
alternative scheme ; perhaps you would complete them ( 
if you have anything more to say? — I would recom- 
mend that the industrial programme be amended in 
these respects, that I would have simply one hour for 
instruction in needlework in place of the two hours 
at present, that I would allow composition subjects 
to be given by the inspector from some book prescribed 
by the Board, dealing with geographical subjects, sucb 
ns the geographical readers that are in the market, 
that I would have a certain time given to arithmetic, 
as it seems to be a very favourite subject in the 
country, and that the course of instruction I would 
have in arithmetic would be an extremely practical 
one and simple one. dealing with ordinary commercial 
transactions, bills of parcels, mental arithmetic, mental j 
calculations, money tolls, aud questions of that nature, 
in place of questions true discount and alligation, 
and stocks and progression, and matters of that 
land. 

15971. Have you anything to say on the subject of 
physical exercises? — Yes, I would like calisthenio 
exercises to be taught in oil female schools by teacher* 
who had already learned these subjects in their training. 

15972. To what extent are those exercises taught 
now? — Well, I have seen teachers coming from tho 
training colleges, end they have simply put the 
children through motions with the hands. 

15973. They don’t carry these exercises so far in 
this country as I saw them do in Sweden, where little 
girls were taught to swing by ropes hanging from the 
ceiling ? — No. 

15974. Mr. Redington. — Is there any school in 
your district where manual work is taught? — Is 
■ that iu the sense of Sloyd work ? 

15975. Yes? — No. 

15976. Is there not such a school at Castleconnell ?— 
There is a school at Ahane, in which Miss Bourke gives 
instruction to male pupils in wood-carving, but that is 
after school hours. 

15977. It is not Sloyd work? — No, it is wood- 
carving. 

15978. You think that if a graduated system of 
woodwork were introduced it would be popular with 
the pupils ; would they like to devote some hours of 
tho week to this work ? — I think it is extremely likely 
they would. 

15979. Do you think the teachers would take to 
it 1 — That is a difficulty ; there are only a minority 
of the teachers that would be able to give instruction 
in it at the present time, and only a minority of 
inspectors would be qualified to examine in it ; there- 
fore these things should be provided for. 

15980. If facilities were given to the teachers to 
learn the systems of woodwork in operation in 
England do you think they would enter heartily 
into the scheme? — I think they would if they 
were not required to attend olusses in Dublin, but 
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my great hope in this matter is in the training colleges, 
in. the teachers of the future. 

15981. You spoke of teaching cookery by peripa- 
tetic instructors on Saturday afternoons, do you 
think teaching of that kind could be given in wood- 
work ? — Yes, for some time until we hud our future 
generation of teachers trained. 

15982. Chairman. — Would you adopt it as an 
expedient for teaching teachers in a locality like 
Limerick, or teaching both teachers and pupils '1— Yes. 

15983. Mr. Redinoton. — I did not quite under- 
stand what you said about dressmaking, is it not 
taught in the sixth class now 1— It is, hut not taught 
as an ordinary subject. When we say dressmaking, 
it is taught in connection with the sixth class to a 
certain extent. 

15984. Girls may remain in the sixth class several 
years '! — Yes. 

15985. Does not that meet your objection that 
dressmaking is taught for one year only 1 — It was more 
the sewing-machine and dressmaking combined that I 
hud in mind. Sewing-machine isso important for girls, 
and dressmaking combined with it, that I would like to 
have an extra year in sewing-machine and dressmaking. 

15986. Could they not learn the use of the sewing- 
machine in a year ? — All we require is fifty lessons in 
the year, and T think it would bo better to have it for 
more than one year. 

15987. You laid great stress upon the necessity 
' for lowering the average attendance for an assistant; 

I I think you said fifty was the right number? — Sixty. 

15988. In your report you recommend that the 
! average attendance for an assistant be reduced to either 

| sixty-five or sixty pupils 1 — Yes. 

15989. Which figure would you consider the right 
one? — I would say sixty, but I would sooner have 
sixty-five than seventy. 

15990. You are aware that there can be two moni- 
tors at present in schools of over fifty, as well as the 
teacher? — Yes, but there are certain circumstances 
which prevent that, though our Board is willing to con- 
sider all cases — a teacher being third class is one. 

15991. And there may not be eligible pupils in the 
school? — Yes, and the teacher may be inefficient and 
could not get one. 

15992. Is it your opinion that cookery could be 
taught in every rural school ? — Yes, certainly, I 
would have a very easy graduated course. 

15993. And to pupils of what ages, what classes ? — 
I should say pupils from the fifth, first stage. 

15994. You are aware that a fee is now given 
for cookery in the fourth class, as well as the fifth 1 — 
Yes. 

15995. Would you prefer to have no fee in the 
fourth class ? — No, I would not say it was incorrect 
to give it to pupils in the fourth class. 

15996. You don’t think them too young to leam ?— 
I do not. 

15997. What is the age of pupils in the fourth class ? 
— It varies considerably ; I would say between ten and 
eleven. 

15998. It varies between town ancl country, per- 
haps ? — It does. 

15999. Then the present regulations meet your 
views ? — That would only be in cases where our Board 
has made arrangements with the Society for the 
Employment of Women ; but I would wish it to be 
done in all schools, even where there is not an expert. 

16000. Your opinion is that in all schools there 
should be a two years’ course of cookery ? — Two years, 
yes ; if possible, more. 

16001. Confined to the simplest kind of cookery ? 
— Yes, the first year I would have making of bread, 
cooking of cabbage and other vegetables of that kind — 
simple dishes. 

16002. How many lessons a week ? — One or two. 

16003. For the whole school year ? — For part of 
the school year. 

16004. Have you thought out the exact number of 
lesson? Lfcat ought to constitute a course, because there 


is a difference of opinion about that ? — No, I have 
not given that special attention. 

16005. At present the peripatetic teachers give 
twenty lessons I — Yes. 

16006. I think it was given in evidence on Satur- 
day that twenty lessons were not sufficient ? — I would 
be inclined to have more than twenty lessons 

16007. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — Is there not a sufficient 
number of assistant teachers at present in your 
schools ? — No, there are certain schools in my district 
in which I consider that the stall' is insufficient to 
work the school efficiently, as I have mentioned in 
my last report. 

16008. What would you specify as the most pres- 
sing need in the schools of your district? — The most 
pressing need I would consider, for the female schools, 
is cookery, one of the most pressing needs in all rural 
schools : then in town schools I would advocate that 
it would be very useful to have shorthand and type- 
writing, and things of that kind, if it could be done. 

16009. Is drawing taught in all the schools? — No, 
it is not. 

16010. Is it taught in a large proportion?- — No, 
only in sixteen of the schools in my district, out of 12L 
in operation. 

16011. Are sewing and dressmaking taught in 
many of them? — Sewing is compulsory in all our 
female schools, but there are three mixed schools in my 
district in which there is no workmistress, and I 
would like very much if something could he done to 
meet the want in those schools. 

16012. Mr. Redinoton. — Do yon agree with what 
Miss Spring Rice said, that the present average for 
a workmistress, twenty girls, ought to be reduced? 
— I would meet it in this way, I would consider it 
should be reduced; in all schools in which there was. 
an average of ten we should give a grant for a work- 
mistress, it need not be as large as the present grant, 
for iE8 you would get it in the country. 

16013. But in principle you agree with her that 
there should bo a reduction of the average for work- 
mistresses ? — Certainly. 
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16014. Would you tell us how many schools there 
are in your district in which there ought to be a work- 
mistress, but there is not? — Three. 

16015. Mr. Struthehs. — What size are they? — 
Small schools — the average would range between ten 
and thirteen girls. 

16016. Professor Fitzgerald. — And the school 
itself would have thirty or forty pupils ? — The school 
itself would have thirty between moles and females. 

16017. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — No doubt as to agricul- 
ture, what you say about expert teachers is very 
reasonable, it is very important that we should have 
them and expend money on them, but until we get 
the money for them and get them, would it not be 
better to teach the elements of agriculture, such as 
the nature of soils and the nature of manures and 
chemistry, and various matters connected with agri- 
culture? — Would you be allowed to divert the 
£12,000 to other purposes? 

16018. I think it would be far more likely to be 
diverted into the great gulf of the Treasury? — If that 
be the case I certainly would prefer that instruction 
would be given to them in elementary chemistry, 
botany and agriculture, such us we have at present. 

16019. Mr. Molloy. — With regard to that average 
of sixty for an assistant teacher, you arc aware, I 
presume, there was a time when an average of sixty 
secured the services of an assistant? — Yes. 

1 6020. And even of fifty in a mixed school ?--Yes. 

16021. Perhaps you are also aware tlmtthe National 
Board have advocated quite lately the propriety of 
returning to that state of things as regards the average 
of sixty ? — I was not aware of that. 

16022. Is there a school of art in Limerick? — 


There is. 


16023. Would there he any facilities in that school 
of art for getting instruction on the part of National 
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teachers 1 — I am quite sure that an arrangement could 
be made by which they could get instruction there on 
Saturdays for two hours, and I would like such a 
system very much and advocate it. 

16024. What is the constitution of it, is it under 
a local commitee ?— Under a local committee. 

16025. Mr. Harrington.— The same thing would 
apply to elementary science, such as chemistry 1 — 
There are science classes here in connection with the 
Science and Art Department. 

16026. Mr. Molloy. — Is there aregular constituted 
committee for science classes in connection with the 
Science and Art Department! — Yes, I presume there 
is ; I am not very well acquainted with the subject. 

• 16027. Is there instruction given in the evening 1 
—Yes. 

16028. Then the National school teachers and 
monitors 'could attend such a class as that and 
qualify by examination, having received practical 
instruction in the subject 1 — Yes. 

16029. Yon refer to drawing, that it ought to com- 
mence in second class, but I think you added you are 
not in favour of kindergarten drawing, and regarded 
that as a hindrance, now in what way 1 — The kinder- 
gai-ten drawing at present in the second class is on 
chequered paper, and then in the third class there are 
not chequered lines, I think it is therefore not a help to 
the child. 

16030. Does not that observation extend very much 
"to the ordinary writing, ajunior pupil begins with lines 
Anti a more advanced pupil will be able to write with- 
out lines 1 — Well, it does to a certain extent, certainly, 
-correspond with it, but 1 think there is a greater 
difference in the kindergarten. 

16031. Profeasor Fitzgerald. — You think the 
child ought to be weaned off the lines in second class 1 
— Yes. 

16032. Chairman. — But you would let the child 
begin with lines in the kindergarten work ? — Oh, 

. certainly. 

16033. Air. Molloy. — Have von many examples 
of kindergarten classes in your district? — Nine. 

16034. They are chiefly iu the city? — Yes. 

16035. I presume there is one in connection with 
every one of the large conveuts ? — Yes. 

16036. Have you any lay schools in which kinder- 
garten is carried on? — Not any except the model school, 
but I would advocate the extension of kindergarten, 
allow it to he taught in all schools in which there is 
an assistant, even if there is not an organized infant 
department. 

16037. Would you not also advocate the extension 
of the kindergarten beyond the second class, let it run 
on through the higher classes — third and fourth ? — 
We have it at present in the third class. 

16038. Well, to a certain extent?-— I would, I 
would wish it to be extended beyond it, and in that 
way you could have object lessons in elementary science 
subjects aud geographical branches ; for example, it 
would be a most useful thing to teach a fourth class 
with a globe before you, to teach them something 
about geography, the shape and position of the earth, 
and so forth. 

1C039. Ha vo you worked out any plan by which 
that cau be carried out 1 — Not iu detail. 

16040. You are in favour of the three years’ course 
for cookery ? — Three years 1 course ; in fact I would like 
cookery almost in every year in which a girl would 
be at school from fourth or iifth class up, if we could 
have it, it is such a practical subject. 

10041. You would make it compulsory even in 
rural schools 1—1 would make it compulsory on all 
female teachers ; therefore in the female training 
colleges I would make it a compulsory subject, with 
our future teachers, to be proficient in cookery. 

16042. Professor Fitzgerald. — Do you think it 
would be an insult to the masters to require them to 
teach cookery ? — It would not 
. 16043. Chairman. — It occurred to me just before 


Professor Fitzgerald spoke, that consideiing a 
many men go to Australia and America, it would b* 1 
very useful that boys should be able to cook their o* n 
dinner ? — Yes, but of course we look on cookery, )ik e 
sewing, as an indispensable part of a woman’s educa- 
tion, more her function, as it were. 

16044. Mr. Molloy. — Did you say that sowing, 
machine required a two years’ course of instruction! 

— In my opinion it would, for example, work like I 
showed here. 

16045. That is sewing-machine by itself, not in 
connection with dressmaking ? — Oh, sewing-machine 
by itself. 

16046. Would you give a two years’ course to that 
subject ?— There are so many things iu the sewing, 
machine, you can tench them, besides the mere adjust- 
ment of it, I would like a second year’s course,' und 
think it useful ; for example, by the time you tench 
a girl how to put a needle in and take it out, the 
tension of the machine, threading the shuttle and 
winding the bobbin, there is an immense amount 
you might teach afterwards, such as working the 
toe-cap for a boot and the working of a cosy, but for 
the mere adjustment one year would be ample. 

16047. With regurd to the average number required 
to qualify in a National school for the services of u 
workruistress, twenty, are you not aware that the 
twenty includes a large number of mere iufaut 
pupils ? — Quite so. 

16048. And they do not receive instruction in the 
needlework, therefore, practically ids limited to fifteen 
or even ten? — But then you may have occasional 
schools, in which the number of infants is rather 
limited, and the number of children in the higher 
classes is considerably larger. 

16049. Would you leave the infants out of con- 
sideration and then say there should be an average of 
ten? — I think that would be a very good plan indeed. 

16050. You advocate domestic economy readers, and 
also that the elements of science should appear in the 
reading books? — Yes. 

16051. I don’t know whether you over met with 
the National School scries, in which elements of 
science wore conveyed in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
books ? — No, that must have been before my time us | 
inspector. 

16052. As a matter of fact there was such a series ; 
the elements of chemistry and agriculture were taught 
iu the ordinary “ reader." With regard to the monitors, 

I think you made a statement that they did not get 
sufficient instruction in plain needlework? — Well, it 
was not so much that, as that I thought their time for 
teaching ought to be reduced to two hours ; at present 
they teach for three hours. I think that too much alto- 
gether for girls of their tender age, considering the 
amount of work they have to learn. 

16053. Of course you are aware now that a moni- 
tress who completes her time and comes forward to 
be a teacher, laust qualify specially in that subject! 
— Quite so, a most important improvement. 

16054. Therefore, if there was any likelihood in 
the past, there is very little in the future of an un- 
qualified teacher, who had been a mouitress, taking 
charge of the subject? — Quite so. But pupil teachers 
at present get no time during the day for work for 
themselves, they are employed teaching the whole duy- 
16055. Well, these pupil teachers only exist in the 
model schools? — Yes. 

16057. You are the manager of the model school! 
—Yes. 

16058. Why don't you arrange the time-table to 
give them literary instruction during the ordinary 
school hours ? — I understood it was the rule to expect 
them to teach all the day long. 

16059. The alternative literary and industrial 
scheme you think ought to be limited to one hour! 
— The time for needlework. 

16060. Under the head of composition, according 
to the Board’s rule, there is no difficulty in introducing 
such subjects as geography, letter-writing, elements 
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of grammar, ami so on 1 — But that was one of the 
iioiiit8 which made the industrial programme not 
favourably received. The programme on composition 
0 r letter writing for the sixth class was a letter on a 
simple subject ; the programmein theindustrial scheme 
was of a much more ambitious nature. If you asked 
a child in the sixth class to write a letter on a simple 
subject, and asked the same child to write a letter 
describing — 

16061. From Limerick to Calcutta 1 — Yes, there 
would be a considerable diflerence and a number of 
failures. 

16062. — That was for sixth class, and the girls 
were supposed to have previously gone through a 
pretty complete course, it would not then be too 
much to expect them, if they had acquaintance with 
geography, to describe the progress of the vessel from 
one place to another 1 ? — Practically, that was one of 
die deterrents in tire alternative scheme, 

16063. You referred to training colleges, have 
you personal experience of the inner life of any of the 
live under the National Board ? — No, I have not. 

16064. But you would recommend that all these 
subjects should be taught ? — I would cousider it most 
important that they should form an essential part of 
the training college course; and in place of the 
training college course being confined to a great 
extent to teacher's getting a higher classification, that 
when these teachers came up their time should bo 
slmost wholly occupied in pedagogic studies. 

16065. During the last week we visited one of the 
training colleges, with a farm of fifty acres attached 
to it, and the students are brought out and taught 
how to carry on agricultural operations there ; of course 
you are aware the teachers in Marlborough-street 
attend classes at Glasnevin, where there are 175 
acres, and the Kildare-place people have the same 
facility in connection with that farm, so really I 
think your idea is carried out? — Yes, but I would 
like it to be carried out still further. With 
the present literary programme in training colleges 
it seems very hard to give them sufficient time for 
i both agricultural and also Sloyd work, which I would 
I advocate too. 

16066. Then you would propose to modify the 
Board's entrance curriculum for the training college, 
and the course through the training college? — 
Especially the course through the training college. 

16067. Mr. Strothers. — You have only three 
mixed schools in your district in which needlework is 
not taught ? — Yes. 

16068. It is not taught from want of a work- 
mistress ? — Yes. 

16069. Do you think your district is favourably 
situated compared with others in Ireland in that 
respect ? — I think it is. 

16070. That is in other districts there would be a 
much larger number of schools in that condition ? — 
Much larger. 

16071. Do you think the number would be so 
great as to make it a matter of considerable cost to 
supply a workmistress to every school in Ireland ? — 
I don’t think it would involve a large expenditure. 

16072. Supposing the other districts are much in 
the same position as yours, or only a little worse, then 
the total expenditure to supply a workmistress to 
every school in Ireland would not be much ?— I don't 
think it would. 

16073. Would that be a simple solution of the 
difficulty? — It would. 

16074. Then you would send all male teachers to 
Glasnevin to go through a course there while they 
were at the training college? — Yes. or at some corres- 
l>onding institution. 

Chairman. — There is only one other place, the 
Munster Dairy Farm. 

16075. Mr. Strothers. — I understand your idea 
is that all teachers should receive a course in some 
agricultural institution ? — Yes. 


make them thoroughly qualified to teach the subject Limerick, 
to their pupils. OctTlm. 

16077. That would mean that these teachers should — — 

acquire an expert technical knowledge of agriculture ? 

16078. But a great proportion of these teachers 
would be teaching afterwards in town schools, would 
they not? — I would not say a great proportion of 
them. 

16079. Well you have several large towns in 
Ireland the teachers of whom would naturally come 
from training colleges ? — I think a considerable 
number of them would be teaching in rural schools ; 
there are very few large towns in Ireland. I think 
the number of teachers that would be required for 
these large town schools would be a very small 
percentage of the total number trained. 

16080. What is the teacher going to do in a rural 
school of ter he has acquired this knowledge of agri- 
culture ; you would have him teach the subject 
practically ? — I would. 

16081. In that case a school farm would he neces- 
sary ? — Or some small school garden ; even if he had 
half an acre of ground he would be able to explain 
the principles. , 

16082. That would be a form of technical instruc- 
tion would it not, rather Outside the scope of school 
work; you are teaching the art of practical agri- 
culture? — Well, yes, I should say you are. 

16083. Would it not suit your purpose equally 
well to have these teachers thoroughly trained in the 
principles of science underlying agriculture, and to 
teach elementary science in the school instead of prac- 
tical agriculture 1 — I think that it is most important 
for them to teach the elementary sciences that underlie 
agriculture, and I would prefer that to the present 
system ; but of the three I would prefer, if it could 
be done, that there should he an expert to give 
technical instruction in agricultnre. 

16084. That the teacher in the rural school should 
be an expert, and give technical instruction in agricul- 
ture to hoys of what age ? — I should say to boys that 
would be eleven and over that. 

16085. Do you think it would he any use giving 
technical instruction in agriculture to boys of eleven 
or twelve? — I think it would he most important to 
show them the proper way to put down potatoes and 
cabbages. 

16086. Because we had it in evidence at the 
Munster Dairy School the other day that they don’t 
think it desirablo to have pupils enter their school 
under the age of sixteen ? — That is expert evidence, 
but I would consider it an immense improvement if 
our teachers in training got a thorough instruction, in 
elementary science. 

16087. And that would be more in keeping with 
the ordinary work of an elementary school ?— I think 
it would. 

16088. And you would leave the technical instruc- 
tion for more advanced institutions ? — It may be better 
to do it. 

160S9. In that case your teacher would not require 
this course of practical training in agriculture in 
Glasnevin? — They would not. 

16090. Would you confine the reading of the girls 
to these domestic economy readers ? — I would not ; I 
would make it optional with teachers to introduce 
them if they wished. 

16091. Would you not make it compulsory that 
they should read something else as well ? — I think it 
would be desirable that they should read another 
book, to relieve the monotony of it. 

16092. I don’t quite understand about the alter- 
native scheme ; if a girl takes the alternative scheme 
in the sixth class, is payment made more than once i — 

Payment is made twice. 

16093. She maybe presented in exactly the same 
subjects next year 1 — Yes, hut increased proficiency is 
required in that case. 

16094. There is no mention of arithmetic In this 


16076. For what time? — For such time as would 
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alternative scheme 1 — Not in the present alternative 
scheme. 

16095. Then may a girl of the sixth class presented 
under the alternative scheme obtain payment for 
arithmetic? — No. 

16096. No grant can be made on account of arith- 
metic if a girl takes the alternative scheme ? — The 
fees are exactly the same as if she takes the ordinary 
scheme, the teacher may give instruction in arithmetic, 
if she has time, in the school in which the alternative 
scheme is adopted. 

16097. In how many schools did you say you had 
the kindergarten department ? — Nine. 

16098. Don’t you think a false impression is created 
in people’s minds by the term kindergarten, they 
consider it a separate subject like drawing or reading 
or writing 1 — Yes. 

16099. Would it not be simpler to call them 
“infant schools ? ” — Yes. 

16-100. And let it be understood that in these 
schools they receive the natural form of instruction 
suitable to infants ? — I see no objection to that. 

16101. That is to say that at that age the formal 
instruction in reading and writing would be combined 
with a considerable amount of play and also exercises 
in hand and eye training ? — Yes. 

16102. You referred in your report to agricultural 
instruction in Denmark ; you say “ the instruction 
there has raised Denmark from being at the end of 
the last century one of the poorest countries in 
Europe to be one of the richest.” Are you aware 
that agriculture is not taught in any of the primary 
schools in Denmark ? — No. 

16103. Nor is dairying taught in any of the primary 
schools in Denmark, and that the agricultural instruc- 
tion in Denmark is given exclusively in much more 
advanced institutions ? — Are those principles under- 
lying agriculture of which you spoke taught in the 
schools of Denmark ? 

Mr. Sthuthers. — E lementary science is taught in 
the town schools, but it is not in the general pro- • 
gramme of the country. 

16104. Professor FitzGerald. — Y ou have had 
experience of kindergarten ; do you think children 
that have been trained in kindergarten are less able 
to go on with their school work than those that have 
not been trained in kindergarten ? — I would say they 
would be much better able to go on. 

16105. Your experience has been that the children 
that are trained in kindergarten are better than the 
ones that are not? — I have been told by those who 
have been giving instruction that, as compared with 
other children who did not go through the kinder- 
garten course, those who had gone through it were 
brighter. 

16106. I would have thought so, but there, was 
evidence in Dublin to the contrary, at which I was 
much surprised. Do you think if one in sixty was 
the proportion of teachers to children, that that 
would be a sufficient number of. teachers. Our 
present proportion is one in seventy ? — Two in seventy. 

16107. Two iu seventy, I mean t— Y es, two in sixty 
is what I would advocate. 

16108. Do you think it would be possible to in- 
troduce other occupations besides woodwork in the 
third class as a continuation of kindergarten occupa- 
tions. You have not mentioned it here, but in a 
great number of schools in England we found that 
after the kindergarten occupations children were 
taught paper-foldiug and cardboard work before they 
were able to do woodwork ; do you think it would 
be well to introduce some continuation of kinder- 
garten occupations in the third and fourth class ? I 

think it would. 

16109. There is an industrial school iu Limerick, 
I mean a technical school 1 — I don't kuow that there 
is any technical school in Limerick. 

16110. Is there not a Id. rate in Limerick for a 
technical school ? — There is ; we have a library, but we 
have no technical training, so far as I know. 


16111. Mr. Molloy. — Is there not a technical 
class carried on in the Athenmum, Mr. Arnold Graves 
visited it? — Oh, yes, there is in woodwork and short 
hand. 

16112. Professor FitzGerald. — Because that would 
enable Limerick to act as a centre for teaching wood- 
work to neighbouring teachers ? — I think it ia wood- 
carving that is principally carried on there. 

Most Rev. Dr. O'Dwyer. — Wood-carving as an art 
is being taught in these classes. 

16113. Professor FitzGerald. — You said that it 
would be desirable to make drawing compulsory?— 
Yes. 

16114. Would you allow teachers to teach that 
liatl no certificates? — I would not; I would be rather 
inclined to train these teachers than to level down the 
others. 

16115. Suppose a teacher were able to teach pupils 
sufficiently well to enable the pupils to pass, would 
not that be a good certificate for the teacher ?— 1 am 
very much afraid unless he was able to get a 
certificate in drawing he could not produce satisfactory s 
results. 

16116. If he produced satisfactory results, would 
you allow him to teach? — -I thiuk if he were able to 
produce satisfactory results, he should be able to get 
a certificate in drawing. 

16117. Would you compel him to go in for the certifi- 
cate examination, because people who are jwist forty 
years of age don’t like going in for examinations, but 
nevertheless they might be very well able to teach 
drawing? — I think I would be inclined to make the 
teachers get certificates. 

16118. The Board do not require the teachers in 
any of the convent schools to be certificated ? — No. 

16119. Why should they appty any other rnle to 
other schools ? — Because there is always a lady among 
the numerous ones in the convent who has got special 
instruction in that particular subject, and who b 
selected by the head of the community to teach it, 

16120. But there is no test of her qualification 
except by finding out is she able to teach ? — The very 
fact of her being selected to teach the subject in that 
convent by the lady in charge, to my mind sufficiently 
proves that she is efficient to give instruction. The 
conductress would never select a lady to tench drawing 
in a convent school unless she had already given 
proof that she was competent. 

16121. Then you think it would be desirable to 
compel teachers who are not at present certificated to 
pass some examination before they were allowed to 
teach drawing ? — I do, but as I said before, I would 
have a double test, the test of the examination ; there 
would be a certain percentage for that, and then& 
certain percentage for how they taught it in the school, 
combining the two. 

16122. Who is going to inspect the teaching in the 
school, do you think the ordinary inspector, you and 
others ? — Yes. 

16123. I see in your report you advocate botany to 
be taught in connection with agriculture, and result 
fees to he paid for collections of plants, insects, and 
minerals, do you think that would be a possible thing 
to require in all rural schools ; do you think it would 
be possible to get the teachers to do that? — I don't 
know that it would be possible in all cases, but where 
it was done I would certainly reward it. 

16124. That is, you would encourage it, hut not 
make it compulsory? — I would not make it com- 
pulsory. 

16125. You would encourage the giving of object 
lessons rather than geography ? — I would. 

16126. Then these object lessons might be in the 
nature of elementary science ? — Yes. 

16127. Do you think that elementary science can 
be satisfactorily taught by merely readers without 
experimental illustrations ?-— No. 

16128. You would insist upon experimental illus 
trations ?— Yes. 
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16129. Rev. Dr. Evaxs. — We will come down, Dr. 
Bateman, to manual instruction : what manual in- 
struction is given in your district? — Kindergarten, 
drawing, needlework, sewing machine, some instru- 
mental music, if we would count all this uuder manual 
instruction. 

16130. What have you included under the head of 
manual instruction in your report ? — I only include 
wood carving. 

16131. Tell us, please, then, a little about it. 
“Apart from kindergarten,” you say, “the only 
manual training at present in my district is the wood- 
earving class in connection with the boys’ school at 
Aliane.” What is done there 1 — Miss Bourko selects 
from the boys’ school pupils who show some aptitude 
for woodcarving, and gives them instruction in a 
different building from the school, which belongs to 
Mr. Bourke, gives them instruction there twice a 
week ; she disposes of the work done, and they get a 
certain proportion of the proceeds ; she endeavours to 
stimulate and encourage them by that means. 


16132. Do you examine that school? — I don’t Limerick, 

examine the woodcarving, but I examine in the oct. 7, 1897 . 

National school ; it is taught in a different building ,, _ — 
altogether and quite apart from the school work. Bateman, 

16133. Have you seen the work going on? — I have r-i-n. 
seen work going on, but the particular time I saw it 
there were not many engaged ; it was in the evening, 
and when I saw it it was not exactly the time the 
class was being held, but there happened to be one or 
two working there. 

16134. Have you seen the models that are in use 
there ? — Yes, I have seen them ; there would be a 
wardrobe or cabinet made by a cabinet maker, and 
these would be sent to Miss Bourlce’s school, and the 
panel would be carved on it and various little things 
of that nature. 

16135. That is all the manual instruction that yon 
refer to in your report and that you know to be done 
in your district ? — Yes. 


Sir. William B. Joyce, b.a., Head Master, Leamy’s School, Limerick, examined. 


16136. Chairman. — You are the Head Master of 
Lcamy’s School? — Yes, my lord. 

16137. Will you tell ns what Leamy’s School is, 
aud what class of education is given in it? — Just the 
ordinary class, as in all the National schools in the 
country ; it is a primary school. 

16138. You have given your attention to the 
subjects in the programme of the National schools, 
and you think, I believe, that some of them might be 
omitted without injury. Would you go through these 
subjects, which you think might be omitted or modified 
without injury? — I mention grammar in my abs- 
tract, I think that is next door to absolutely useless, 
the way we teach it. We are required to teach a 
vjry extensive course of grammar to the upper classes, 
and it has no educational value whatever, it does not 
enable the boys to speak more correctly, they cannot 
utilise it in composition, writing a simple letter they 
make the most frightful blunders, even although they 
can parse well. 

16139. They do it without applying their minds? 
— Yes, and they are not capable, at the tender age at 
which they are taught it, of understanding the abs- 
tractions that are put before them in the shape of 
grammar. I would put out grammar aud replace it 
by the correction of local vulgarisms, and put in letter 
writing and composition in its place and call it 
“ English Composition.” 

16140. How would you judge writing? — By the 
penmanship, pure and simple. 

16141. And also by the spelling ? — I would include 
that in the composition. 

16142. Coming to arithmetic, what do you say 
about that ? — The arithmetic we teach at present is 
far too extensive in all the classes, from fourth class 
up. In the two sixth classes specially, they are 
taught a lot of rules that are almost absolutely use- 
less to them ; they might be more usefully employed 
iu making out bills carefully and neatly, totting up 
sums of money rapidly and correctly, and doing their 
accounts. 

16143. Would you teach them proportion? — 
Certainly, I have mentioned some rules in my abstract. 

16144. You have mentioned in your abstract, as 
useless, cube root, progression, compound interest and 
stocks, true discount in sixth class, circulating decimals 
in fifth class, and some of the weights and measures in 
fourth and fifth ? — Yea, some of these are particularly 
absurd, it is quite common to see children drudging, 
converting yards into English ells and French ells, 
measures that have gone out centuries ago. 

16145. What would you replace them with? — I 
would put in simple accounts from fourth class up and 
rapidity and correctness in doing addition of money. 


16146. You say “failure in these latter subjects Mr. William 
should not count as entire failure in arithmetic but 
could be met by reducing the fee ” ? — Exactly. 

16147. Now geography? — The geography we teach 
is not the intellectual power it ought to be ; there is 
too much required from the boys and we cannot 
devote sufficient time to the form of teaching. We 
have to teach lists day by day, and those are repeated 
for a whole twelve months until the boys absolutely 
after a time, cease to learn. For instance, we repeat 
the chief towns of Ireland from fourth class up, they 
cease to learn them after their being once put before 
them. The chief towns of China are mentioned to 
them, but whether the Chinese are black or white, 

Catholic or Protestant, or nre ruled by an emperor or 
a king, they are totally ignorant. 

16148. Do you teach them to understand maps? — 

So far as required by the programme. 

16149. Do you think that is a good thing that they 
should be able to point out places on the map ? — Of 
course, it is impossible for them to pass their examin- 
ation unless they can do so. 

16150. You would still continue that? — I would 
make it essential. 

16151. You would give up learning lists of names 
by rote or memory, but still advocate that a child 
should be able to find places cf sufficient importance 
on the map, whether in his own country or a foreign 
country? — Certainly. I have seen boys of the upper 
fifth class asked to name the areas of certain lakes in 
Ireland as part of their programme, and lengths of 
certain rivers, and those went towards a mark for a 
fail or pass. 

16152. And you are against teaching heights of 
mountains and lengths of rivers? — Certainly, except 
one or two of the principal. 

16153. At present you teach the length of the 
Shannon? — Oh, yes. 

16154. Do you teach where the Shannon rises? — 

Yes, my lord. 

16155. Where does it rise ?— The geography says it 
rises in the Culcagh mountains. 

16156. You put grammar on the list of optional 
subjects ? — Yea. 

16157. What would you put in its place ? — I would 
give English composition in ite place, and that English 
composition would include spelling, composition and 
letter writing, and the correction of local vulgarisms, 
but that would do away with spelling also as a sepa- 
rate subject, and I would find room for experimental 
science of a simple nature. 

16158. You would introduce elementary science, 
preferably object lessons? — Yes, at least object les- 
sons in. the junior class. 
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16159. You think these object lessons should have 
special relation to the agricultural teaching in the 
country, and in the city other scientific subjects might 
be taken, of which local illustrations could easily be 
found! — Yes, my lord. 

16160. You think they should be so selected as to 
develop the powers of observation of the children. ? — 
Precisely. 

16161. And they should be illustrated by objects 
brought in by the children themselves ? — Well, where 
possible. 

16162. "What length of course would you advocate ; 
the course at present appears to be two years ? — The 
sciences, such as mechanics and electricity, are at 
present divided into a two years’ course, aud are 
almost altogether inoperative, hecause they are taken 
in so few schools ; but I would divide them more 
minutely, so that it would be possible to teach them 
in the fourth class to the end, perhaps, of a six years’ 
course. 

16163. What have you to say about drawing? — I 
should say, first, that the methods of drawing at pre- 
sent have been very much decried before you. I 
think the drawing is rather better taught than has 
been already described to you. I have seen it said 
that a quarter of the time is spent in drawing, and 
three-quarters in rubbing out. I must say I have 
never met a school in my experience where such a 
thing eame under my observation. 

16164. That must have been stated in the early 
part of the evidence? — Drawing at present, of course, 
could be made much better, because we are altogether 
confined to freehand drawing, and nothing of reality 
or life is produced by any chauce by the boys, except 
perhaps a teacher sees a boy is very good, and gives 
him a little time to draw a chair or hat or something 
about the school. 

16165. You would have that drawn from the object 
itself ? — Precisely ; but though we may do that it may 
injure us, because there is no cognisance of that taken 
at the examination. What is taken into consideration 
is the actual freehand copy that a boy makes, and 
not his method. 

16166. You think the programme should be re- 
cast — how would you re-cast it ? — I would begin with 
drawing in the junior classes; infants and little 
children delight to draw; you constantly see them 
drawing figures of objects on slates. I would begin 
with the classes on slates, and let them have object 
drawing with a ruler, squares or rectangles. I would 
continue that in the second class, replacing slates with 
paper. The third and fourth might remain much 
as at present, only I would have object drawing with 
straight lines. Fifth and sixth classes could be much 
improved by simplifying the present freehand draw- 
ing ; some of the figures are so difficult that it would 
take a skilled artist to reproduce them — I mean when 
they are placed at a distance. It has its own utility, 
but it would be more useful to put a thing of life — 
a chair or a table — before a boy, and ask him to 
reproduce it. 

16167. Have you anything to say about mensura- 
tion and drawing with a compass and ruler? — That 
would be called, I suppose, geometrical drawing. 
We may take that, if we like, as an alternative 
course in the upper classes, but as a matter of fact we 
don’t. 

16168. We have seen it in one or two places ? — I 
had perspective for a great many years in my school, 
but 1 dropped it last year because it meant the buyin" 
of a set of instruments by the boys, many of whom 
arc poor, and I found they would not buy them. And 
again, teaching a thing of that kind requires boys to 
be in continuous attendance ; if they drop a lesson 
they would lose the benefit of succeeding lessons, and 
I find it easier to teach the ordinary freehand and 
shading, in which there is no continuity required. 

_ 1J5169. You think mensuration should be made a 
distinct subject from Euclid, and separately paid for ? 
— Most decidedly. 


16170. And you think the requirements in Euclid 
and mensuration should be curtailed for tbe third 
year? — Yes. 

16171. And you also think in the second year the 
course is much too extensive? — Yes, my lord. 

16172. And the same applies to the third year’s 
algebra t — Yes. 

1G173. What do you say about kindergarten!-! 
should like to see kindergarten introduced into every 
school where there were two teach era, one of whom 
was qualified to teach it. I have been very anxious 
always to introduce it into my school, but I am not 
free to do so, because it would not be paid for, as 1 
have not a separate organized infant department. Asa 
matter of fact, I have attended lessons myself at the 
convent and model school, but I did not put them to 
any useful purpose, on account of this rule. 

16174. You think that a higher fee should be 
allowed to cover the expense of materials ? — Yes, my 
lord. 

16175. Supposing new subjects such as manual 
training, meaning woodwork, in fifth class, were to 
be introduced, how would you do it ? — I see no oppur- f 
tuuity of putting it in at present in the ordinary 
curriculum, except on Saturday, when we are free; 
and it might be tried optionally on both teacher and 
pupil until the teachers are qualified ; then the upper 
class boys might be asked to attend the classes, and 
might get instruction in the use of tools and 
tbe nature of the woods ; but I would like to say 
that devoting the half of Saturday to it, I would like 
to see them engaged in some literary work. 

16176. How long would you think the lesson should 
last. As practised in England it lasts two hours!— 
About that would be sufficient, aud if you had some 
pleasant literary subjects going with it it mis.' lit make 
it move attractive. I have mentioned Irish history as 
one which might be taken with it. 

16177. Do you think the present programme in 
handicraft is suitable ? — No, unsuitable. 

16178. In what way is it unsuitable? — I am a 
handicrafts man myself, but if I were a teacher who had 
no skill beforehand I could not learn all those things 
mentioned in it in one year, and besides in many 
ways it is not a bit educational ; for example, putting 
a leg on a chair or mending the hinge of a door. To 
put a leg on a chair is of value mechanically, but 
educationally its value is very small, it is merely 
mending a chair and no more, there is no talk over 
the meaning of your subject. I would prefer if they 
made a pyramid or cube, and you told them that 
such a thing was a pyramid or cube, and then referred 
to its sides, angles and shape generally ; this would 
be a training of the hand and eye and miud. 

16179. I see you have some observations upon the 
subject of the training course at Marlborough-slreet! 
— Yes, I think to qualify teachers for giving proper 
instruction in drawing, Sloyd aud kindergarten, the 
entire training session should be devoted to systematic 
courses in these subjects and pedagogic studies in 
general. The training course is, at present, regarded 
solely as a means of getting promotion, not as a means 
of increasing the professional skill and knowledge of 
tbe. teacher ; consequently he comes back from the 
college with, as a rule, a higher class, but with no 
better knowledge or experience of the best pedagogic 
methods or of educational history. This, I consider, 
is a radical fault in onr system. A teacher, who sees 
or reads of other systems, even though they' be wrong, 
or which, though not wrong, reach the same goal by 
different methods, lias learned much and gained a great 
deal in breadth of view. Keeping one system alone 
in view tends to narrowness and ignorance. I wou». 
therefore, on no account, give promotion to a teacher 
while in training, but would have tbe whole session 
devoted to doing what could be done to increase and 
widen professional knowledge and skill. A teacher who 
possesses a certificate of having had such a course 0 
training would possess a diploma of solid education 
value. 
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16180. What is your experience of agricultural 
teaching? — Very little, I only taught it before I came 
to teucli in the cities. 

16181. Do you think that such teaching as you gave 
was of any practical utility? — Well, my lord, the 
Board issued a specification for a certain article— it 
was not my fault if the methods were bad — I gave 
them that article as well as the inspectors required ; 
the methods undoubtedly are bad, but certainly the 
teachers are not responsible for it. 

16182. We are not finding fault with the teachers, 
we want your opinion of the system ? — I don’t like 
the system, I think it is bad. 

16183 Yon think some hand and eye training 
should be introduced if possible? — I do think that. 

16184. And you think that by reducing the re- 
quirements in some one subject it might be possible 
to put in an additional lesson on some other subject ? 
— On some other day it may be possible, it would be 
easy. 

16185. You think that whatever is done should be 
optional 1 — In the matter of hand and eye training — yes. 

16L86. You also think that any changes should be 
made gradually ? — That is in order to enable teachers 
who have not opportunities of learning it to gain 
time, and to avoid any conflict that might arise with 
them. 

16187. You don't approve of the present payment 
by results ? — 1 may say I do not, I think it cramps us. 

* 16188. Mr. Rbdtnoton. — I f the training course were 
devoted entirely to teaching a teacher methods of 
imparting instruction in handiwork, and drawing and 
things of that kind, ho .v would he be helped to get 
higher classification? — I would have him just attend 
the district examination as at present, but, I daresay, 
it would be advisable not to have the teachers go for 
that training course until they had reached a certain 
standard of classification, say, second class. 

16189. Is it not a great help to the teachers 
in view of their promotion, that they should bo 
instructed in tho training colleges in the ordinary 
subjects of examination ?— Yes, but surely it is better 
for the country’s sake to have more skilled teachers 
than that they should gain promotion and have higher 
salaries. 

16190. Have you thought of any other way than 
examination by which they might get promotion ? — 
When they get a training course of the nature I 
speak of, they then should be eligible for promotion 
after having good service for a couple of years teach- 
ing in the school. 

16191. You would substitute promotion by service 
for promotion by examination ? — Yes. 

16192. Did you say you would make grammar 
optional? Is there anything else you woidd make 
optional? — I could not think of anything else in 
the present programme I would make optional. 

16193. If grammar were made optional would 
there not be time in the ordinary five days of the week 
for introducing some extra subject ?— Yes, I have 
mentioned elementary science to replace it, and I 
would have it, not optional, but obligatory. 

16194. Don’t most teachers take up extra subjects? 
— Very many do. 

16195. If they find time for those subjects could 
they not find time for manual work on the ordinary 
school days? — They could find time, but where would 
you find the teachers. 

16196. I am assuming they are instructed them- 
selves; I understood you to say that there was no 
time for giving this manual instruction except on 
Saturdays ; now I ask you whether some of the time 
now given up to some extra subject might not 
be given to manual work? — That is not taken up 
in the ordinary school day course, it is taken up after- 
wards. 

16197. But it is taken up by a number of pupils ? — 
If the teacher found the manual work equally attrac- 
tive, and I would say equally paying, he would take 
it up. 


16198. Thei-efore if it was made worth his while he 
could take up manual work on the ordinary school 
day? — He could. 

16199. The Saturday might be left for any instruc- 
tion the teacher wished to receive from peripatetic 
teachers ? — Yes. 

16200. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — I gather that your 
school is under the National Board ? — Y es. 

16201. Is there any endowment there — have you 
any advantage over an ordinary National school ? — 
Not tho slightest. 

16202. Is it purely a boys’ or girls’ school, or a 
boys’ and girls’ school ? — A boys’ school. 

16203. What are your numbers? — All the year 
round, about 440 on an average. 

16204. I see you object to the mode in which 
grammar is taught, and arithmetic and geography, and 
to portions of the training college programme, and 
to agriculture, and you object to the result system ; 
what remains that you approve of? — A very great 
deal, sir. 

16205. You are rather a radical revolutionist? — 
It would need a radical revolutionist to raise the 
present teaching to something of life ; it is as bad as 
it could be in many of its forms. I must say I have 
devoted all my extra time t,o thinking of educational 
things and reading reports from other countries, and 
travelling for the purpose of seeing things, and I think 
our system is very bad, and 1 put it all down to the 
result system. I thiuk we are so cramped and con- 
fined we have no initiative of our own. We have to 
keep our eyes fixed on the one particular thing, the 
amount of passes we will get from the inspector. 
Upon that depends our promotion, and the opinion 
which the manager and the people around ns have of us, 
and it is not onr fault if that is placed before our eyes 
as the one goal to be aimed at. The system does not 
exist iu any other country at present. 

1620G. Mr. Molloy. — What experience have you 
had as a National school teacher ; how long are you 
a principal teacher? — For thirteen and a-half years ; 

I was teaching for two and a-half years in a college, 
and one and a-half years in a training college, and also 
in a country school. 

16207. And you underwent a course of training iu 
one of the training colleges ? — In Marlboro'-street 

16208. What year? — From 1380 to 1882, portions 
of these years. 

16209. And was it your experience that the great 
aim and object there, ou tho part of the teachers in 
attendance was simply to obtain improved classifica- 
tion rather than to acquire improved methods of 
teaching ? — Most certainly ; they never gave a thought 
to improved methods of teaching except as required 
by the programme for improved classification. 

16210. Had they not a specialist to give them 
instruction in improved methods of teaching ? — Yes, 
but that specialist was bound down to the programme 
which was to enable them to pass their examination. 

16211. Was there not a specialist there to show 
how to teach each subject? — In my time there was 
not. 

16212. In the lecture halls did not the professor of 
methods — there has been a professor of methods fer- 
tile last fifty years — give instruction in how to teach, 
say, grammar, and bring a number of pupils there 
to exemplify that practically ? — Not. sir, when I was 
there. 

16213. Have you had any experience of kinder- 
garten instruction in schools ? — Not in my own schools, 
and none except in classes where I saw it in opera- 
tion in the convent here in town and in the model 
school. 

16214. Would you advooate the propriety of intro- 
ducing it into your own school ? — Most certainly. 

16215. What is your difficulty? — That we would 
not be paid for it, we would lose heavily over it. 1 
have ample room for it ; I have over 200 children for 
it in the infant department, but it is not a “ specially 
organized infant department.” 
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16216. What is your difficulty in creating a 
specially organized infant department 1 — The rules of , 
the National Board. 

16217. That you could not have an organized infant 
department in Leamy’s school! — They specially specify 
that it is only paid for in places where there is an 
organized infant department. 

16218. Professor FitzGerald. — "What is the diffi- 
culty about an organized infant department 1 — There 
should be a special head master appointed for the 
school. 

16219. Mr. Strothers. — Or a mistress ? — But they 
are all boys we have. 

16220. Mr. Mollov. — There are instances of infant 
schools under masters ? — I think it ought to be equally 
desirable that masters should learn- the proper methods 
of teaching infants, as well as mistresses. 

16221. Have you had any personal experience of 
manual instruction in wood 1— Except in some of the 
technical schools in France ; I did not see any classes 
of that nature in our elementary schools here. 

16222. Chairman. — Not in the ordinary schools? 
— The last report of Mr. Purser says it has been given 
np in the National schools in France. 

16223. Mr. Mollovt. — B y eliminating grammar, as 
you seem to indicate, from the school course, and 
modifying some other subjects, would you not find time 
for the introduction of such subjects as manual instruc- 
tion in wood if the teacher was qualified to give 
instruction, and suitable means were provided? — I 
would be very willing to see it tried. 

1 6224. What scientific subjects do you take u p in 
that large school of Leamy’s ? — Notone word of Rcience 
is spoken of from one end of the year to the other. 

16226. What is to prevent you taking up scientific 
.•subjects? — I had large classes there for many years in 
•connection with the Science and Art Department ; but 
-about four years ago a new rule came out, whereby 
they ceased to pay for second rate passes in the ele- 
mentary stage, and that at one blow ent away all the 
science teaching in Irish National schools. Last year 
the grant was only a little over £4,000, before the 
time I speak of, it was more than twice that. 

1622S. What mathematics uo you teach in your 
school?— To the sixth class six hooks of Euclid 
and up to the binomial theorem in algebra. 

15227. Do your sixth class pupils study the 
Binomial theorem? — I would like to say that they 
study how to pass in it. 

16228. You are in favour of mensuration as a 
separate subject ? — Yes, sir. 

16229. You have seen of course the new curriculum 
for teachers published by the National Board? — Yes. 

16230. You find in that mensuration is a separate 
and distinct subject, and will be examined separately 
from geometry henceforward ; that falls in with your 
wiew ? — It does. 

16231. Chairman. — Is there not some way by 
which the Science and Art Department pay for attend- 
ances? — There is, but for the Science and Art Depart- 
ment we should have the lessons after hours, then they 
would pay for attendances at the rate of 2d per hour. 

16232. Would that meet your difficulty as regards 
the taking away of fees for second class posses '( — It 
would not, for this reason, that we are not at all in a 
position to compete with English schools in any con- 
ceivable way, the grant was taken away from our 
schools five or six years ago, while the science teaching 
was in its infancy ; it is still in its infancy, and now we 
are not able to compete for these grants with the 
English schools. 

16233. Mr. Strothers. — How many boys have you 
beyond the sixth class? — 1 could not tell you. 
They are all beyond sixth, once they pass in it. 

16234. How many are fourteen years of age? — -In- 
cluding monitors I would have an average of forty 
or a little more. 

16235. That would be scarcely sufficient nucleus to 
form an organized science school ? — I think not ; I 
rather think I could have classes in connection with. 


the Department still, and not be an organized science 
school. 

16236. You can, but then you can only get paymemt. 
for advanced stages ? — I could get payment by time 
for passing as “good" in the elementary stages, but 
the passing would not pay as it did previously. 

16237. Could you not take science as a subj ect under 
the National Board ? — It would be dangerous, the 
syllabus is so delightfully vague, you might come a 
cropper on a subject very easily. 

16238. But you could teach science on your own 
lines, and it might be found satisfactory by the in- 
spector?— Yes, and it might not. 

16239. You condemn the present system of instruc- 
tion in schools here generally, would you give us Home 
idea, of what you advocate, you would have the ordin- 
ary elementary subjects, I presume? — Yes. 

16210. Take such a subject as reading, you would 
not have them confined to reading books specified, but 
would test them in unseen readers ? — It would be fair- 
to confine them to reading books if they were such 
books as the boy would take up with interest, but they . 
absolutely abhor the books they have at present. 

16241. A proper test of the powers of the reading 
of a boy would be to read an unseen passage ? — That 
would be a good test. 

16242. You think many of the parts of arithmetic 
might be omitted as not being of practical use ? — Yes. 

16243. For that you would substitute expertuessin 
practical calculation? — Yes. 

16244. Then you would omit grammar altogether? 
— I think it would be advisable. 

16245. You don't think grammar affords some 
training of the intelligence ! — It may do so in the third 
class, where they are only required to know the parts 
of speech. But I find very commonly that the boys 
who are good parsers in the third class, and tell the 
parts of speech correctly, are quite unable to do it in 
the sixth class. 

16246. I should have thought that showed bad 
teaching? — No, but their souses have been so confused 
over “ pluperfect” and “ first and second future" that 
they are quite at sea. 

16247. Is not that an objection to the method of 
teaching and not to the subject itself ? — It would apply 
to the method somewhat. 

16248. Does it apply to the subject at all ? — Gram- 
mar as a subject is too abstract for the comprehension 
of little boys. 

1 6249. Apparently you, were able to get boys in 
tbe third class to understand the distinction of parts 
of speech, surely it cannot be very difficult for them 
to add a little more in the fifth or sixth ? — Yes, sir, I 
will give you freedom to ask any of my big hoys 
wbat is meant by pluperfect, and I don’t think they 
could answer you. 

16250. Your objection is to the method, and not 
to the subject itself ?— To both. 

16251. Why don’t you adopt good methods? — We 
have not time for that. 

16252. I should have thought good methods would 
take less time than bad ones 1 — J t would be a very 
good method to devote more time to a thing, and pay 
attention to nice refinements, and develop the boys’ ■ 
intelligence, and you would find at the end of lie 
year that they could do certain portions of the pro- 
gramme well, but not others ; and the whole olass 
would fail miserably. 

16253. Do you use a hook in teaching grammar ? — 
Yes, they learn the definitions by heart. 

16254. Do you think that is a good method of 
teaching? — I do. 

16255. Don’t you think the ability of distinguishing 
different parts of speech is more important than any- 
tliing of definition? — It is a more practical test. 

16256. Coming to geography, does it appear from 
the programme to be quite conclusive that you should 
teach heights of mountains and lengths of rivers 1— 
No, but practically it is the programme because the 
inspector asks the questions. 
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16257. Then, may I ask if yon use a book in teach- 
ing geography 1— Oh, yes. 

16258. You don’t think it could be taught without 
on0 1 — I think it could, and better taught without a 
book, but the book is an auxiliary and a valuable one 
when used properly. As a matter of fact in our 
schools our boys never look at the book until they 
come into the school, it is altogether taught by the 
map. 

16259. Then, again, your objection as to the 
method of teaching the subject, not to the subject 
itself, if these subjects were better taught they would 
tend to train the intelligence of the children 1 — They 
would. 

16260. But you would find time for other subjects 
still, particularly the teaching of science 1 ! — That is 
most necessary. 

16261. In teaching scienco would you use a book ? 
— I think a simple book would be most useful. 

16262. In the hands of the children ? — Yes. 

16263. Don’t you think it would distract their 
attention from the particular object 1 ! — A great many 
of the boys would derive great benefit from the books, 
books of science are at present so well illustrated. 

16264. Is not seeing a thing' much better than 
seeing a picture of it 7 — Yes, but it is not possible to 
see all the things mentioned in the book. 

16265. It is necessary to see all the things in the 
book ? — Some of the things in the book are indispen- 
sible to teach. 

16266. For instance in one of the science books 
used in schools there is a lesson on the' Great Water 
Beetle, and there is an illustration of it there, would 
you allow the children to read that lesson or let them 
see the Great Water Beetle for themselves ? — I would 
like to let them see it. 

16267. Would you not think it much better to 
leave out that lesson and take the development of a 
frog, actually show them the development from the 
spawn ? — That would be a good idea, but it would 
not be very practicable. Suppose a book says tbe 
earth goes round the sun, you could not very well 
show the orbital progress in a class. 

16268. "Sou may make those statements by word 
of mouth. What do you suppose is the object of 
teaching science! — To develop the boys' powers of 
observation. 

16269. And sense of accuracy also ? — Yes. 

16270. Would not such a procedure as this develop 
the boys' power of observation and accuracy to make 
him take the reading of a thermometer in tbe school 
every day 1 — Yes, that would be very useful. 

16271. When you had given a lesson on a flower 
to make him bring the same flower next day? — That 
would be delightful science and very desirable. 

16272. There are many things that would train a 
boys’ observation, which could he easily done at the 
hands of every teacher, and perfectly well done with- 
out any book 1 — Yes. 

16273. Drawing, of course, develops accuracy in 
boys ? — Most decidedly. 

1 6274. Particularly scale drawing? — That is entirely 
absent from our schools. 

16275. Your programme is at present confined to 
freehand drawing? — Yes, and very difficult freehand 
drawing. 

16276. Yon consider freehand drawing of some 
value 1 — Certainly ; considerable value indeed. 

16277. But it would be advisable to add drawing 
to scale?— Yes. 

16278. Would you add drawing to plan and eleva- 
tion ? — Yes, of a simple nature, boys get very tired of 
freehand drawing day by day. 

16279. Would it not be very useful to have some 
simple instruction going side by side with the draw- 
ing, to show the practical application of the drawing ? 
— Of course, that would give reality to the drawing. 

1 16280. Suppose you drew the plan and elevation 

of a simple object, it would make that drawing much 
more intelligible to the boys ? — Most certainly. 


16281. You say manual instruction in schools 
should be optional, but you would hold out induce- 
ments to take it up ? — I would, sir, certainly. 

16282. That is to say you would consider it essen- : 
tial that as regards fees it should be in as good a 
position as other subjects in the programme? — 
The teachers won’t take it up if it is not. 

16283. Professor FitzGerald. — Do I understand 
that the reason you and other teachers don't take up 
the science under the National Board is, because you 
don’t know what it will be like ? — Yea. 

16284. It is because of its uncertainty ? — Yes, tbe 
programme is vague and inadequate. 

16285. Is the Science and Art programme more 
detailed? — Very much more detailed in the system 
of the science I have taught, in the subject called 
elementary physics the detailed list goes on to 
thirteen pages of what one has to do. 

16286. And that makes the result of the examina- 
tion more certain? — Well, it lays out a good line of 
instruction to go on, and, as you say, it makes the 
examination more certain in its results. 

16287. Which would you rather have, a detailed 
programme or a free hand, and let the inspector 
come round and see what you are doing? — I would 
rather have the free hand, decidedly, but what about 
the result fees. 

16288. In elementary science teaching do you 
think it would be possible to get children in the 
country parts to make collections of objects, collec- 
tions of injurious insects and plants, that grow in the 
district, and so on ? — Of course, it would be possible 
and desirable. • I daresay some of the teachers uiay 
not be conversant with the particular injurious insects 
or plants, but with the help of the training colleges, 
they, at least, ought to be able to distinguish them. 

16289. Do you think it would bs a tiling that a 
teacher would find time to do? — Well, yes, sir, if he 
was a teacher worthy of the name. 

16290. I think you mentioned that the Euclid 
course at present, or geometry course, went on too 
fast? — Very much too fast. 

16291. If the boys had had some geometrical 
drawing to do before they began their Euclid, because 
this is the course for the sixth ? — It may be taken 
from the fifth junior. 

16292. Suppose in third and fourth they had done 
some geometrical drawing, would it not enable them 
to dp their Euclid more easily? — Yes, but the same 
difficulty would arise of providing them with instru- 
ments, that is a considerable difficulty, a set of in- 
struments costs 2s. 

16293. The instruments and books are provided by 
the school authorities in every country hut Ireland? 
— Almost every country. 

16294. Mr. Strothers. — A ruler does not cost 
much ? — No, a halfpenny, but a compass costs 2s. 

16295. -Mr. Reuixgton. — Could you not keep the 
compasses, and give them out to the boys each day? 
— Yes, sir, I had to do that, but it meant I bought 
.them myself. 

1 6296. Then they would last for a long time ? — No, 
unfortunately. In the boys’ hands they would last 
with care about a month. The leg of the compass 
where he inserts the pencil always bursts in a short 
time. 

16297. Chairman. — From carelessness? — No, but 
from the inability of the boy to do a simple thing. A 
boy cannot point a lead pencil for drawing, we have 
to prepare them before the lesson commences. 

16298. Professor FitzGerald. — Do you think as a 
matter of fact many of the present teachers would 
qualify for hand and eve teaching? — I think most 
certainly they would. 

16299. If they had opportunities? — If they had 
opportunities, which I think should bo provided, for 
them. 

16300. And for the elementary science teaching ? 
— Yes, many of them would qualify gladly in that. 

1G301. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Do you know the minds 
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Limerick. of the teachers generally throughout the country ? 

— No, sir, unfortunately I am in no way representative. 

16302. Do you think the views you have put 
Hr. "William before us to-day are shared by the other teachers 
B. Joyce, s.a. throughout this locality? — I cannot say that I believe 
they are. 

16303. Your brethren differ from you, perhaps, m 
many points — they would not say ditto to all you 
have said to-day ? — I am afraid they would not. 

16304. Do you happen to know whether many of 
the pupils of National schools go on to higher schools 
and universities ? — I could answer that for my own 
school. Out of 250 hoys who left my school during the 
last two years, I find that eleven, or 4-4 per cent., 
went on for college, some of those would reach the 
university afterwards, perhaps most of them. 

16305. Can you give any idea of the course 
which others took? — To labour, 11 per cent.; 19 
per cent, went to trades ; 7 per cent, went to 
business, that is to say, to shops ; 10 per cent, went 
as porters and messengers ; 16 per cent, went as 
clerks, that is to say, book-keepers ; 4 per cent, went 
as farmers ; 2 per cent, teachers, and to the civil 
service ; 2 per cent, soldiers and sailors ; 4 per cent, 
died ; 4 - 4 per cent, to college ; 13 -2 per cent, left for 
other schools, and the remainder are unaccounted for 
or gone to America, they are a slight percentage. 

16306. Would you think it right to deprive all 
those people of the opportunity of learning the 
grammar of their own language? — When boys pass in 
the foui-th class, 79 per cent, leave our school, 21 per 
cent, remain ■ I don't see what very great good 
Ireland can get by teaching the remaining 21 per 
cent, the niceties of grammar. 


16307. What would you substitute for grammar if 
yon left it out? — I would substitute elementary 
science. 

16308. Do you know anything of the books of the 
board forty years ago ? — I have some of them. 

16309. Do you know how largely they taught 
elementary science and natural history ? — Yes, hut I 
don’t approve of the elementary science taught ia 
them, I think there were some of the most silly things 
I ever read in my life in them. In describing the 
motion of the earth round the sun, a book describes 
the earth as coming to perihelion, and goes on to say 
only for the mercy of <>’od, who is omnipotent, 
certain things would happen. 

16310. Why was it that school books which 
taught science largely had to be changed for more 
literary readers ? — Because the terminology was too 
difficult for children, and the teachers were not as 
conversant with scientific subjects as they are to-day. 

16311. Then it comes to this, if we are going to 
do things right we should have new books to teach 
elementary science, and displace the whole series of 
readers ? — I don’t say we should go as far as that. 

16312. Professor FitzGerald. — Did you not agree 
rather with Mr. Struthers in considering it was 
desirable that science should not he taught from 
books ? — No, I would like to have books with oral 
instruction ; but I would essentially have the practical 
teaching. 

16313. So the science you propose to introduce 
now is quite different from the science given up?— 
Yes, essentially j there was no such thing as an 
experiment made in the former methods. 


Mr. William Mr. William Burkitt, B.sc., Agricultural Instructor to the Trustees of the Limerick Endowment for 
Bu’.kitt, b.sc. Technical Education, examined. 

16314. Chairman'. — You are the agricultural in- 16321. Do the courses at Glasnevin commence at 
structor to the Trustees of the Limerick Endowment convenient times for the teachers in this part of the 
for Technical Education at Newcastle West in this country? — As far as the experience of teachers in 
county ? — Yes, my lord. my district, no. I think they might be re-arranged 

16315. Will you tellus what faults you observed nnd with benefit to the teachers. One of my teachers 
what difficulties you encountered in your teaching ? — wished to go to Glasnevin, but the course did not 
The first fault I have to find is with the results sys- suit him, so he did not care to go, and there he is 
tem as a whole ; throughout my teaching I am left wanting that knowledge he otherwise would 
always falling across it somehow or other ; first, have. 

because it tends to cram, the boys are taught the 16322. What do you think about the text book? 
book, word for word, but when you come to ask them — The text book is an admirable book in its way, 
what is meant by the words in the book they cannot but to teach the boys in a National school, it is oue 
tell you at all. of the worst books you ever laid hold of. It is a 

16316. Will you tell us what the frequent result book all consisting of practical facts, that is not the 
of the system is 1 — The frequent result of the system book you want, you want the principles underlying 
is that the clever boys that are able to quickly pick the science. You cannot learn farming out of a book, i 
up the work are left alone because they can - learn You want to teach them the science so that they will 
it quickly, and all the attention is paid to the dull understand the practice afterwards, 
boys to pull them up so that the teacher can pass 16323. You don’t think the illustrations in the 
them. hook are sufficiently good ? — Very bad indeed, and 

16317. That evidence applies, only to the agricul- -very few of them, 
tural instruction? — That is as far as my experience 1G324. What do you say about the gardening 
goes. section? — It is far too much drawn out ; there is a 

16318. That does not involve the element of whole list of flowers, and the head master himself is 
attendance in the ordinary school. I understand that unable to pronounce them sometimes, and very likely 
if ahoy has not mode the requisite number of attend- the inspector cannot sometimes, such names as Esch- 
ances as far as results fees go, there is no use think- scholtzia, which the boys are expected to learn off 
• ing any more about him, because he is disqualified, and pronounce — it is a waste of time. 

That does not apply to agriculture ? — Yes. • 16325. Do you think there is any provision thM 

16319. Do you find hoys show a want of reasoning an inspector should have a good knowledge of agri- 
power ? — I do, you give them two facts and they are culture ? — As far as I can find out I. don’t find that 
quite unable to deduce a third which ought to be it is necessary for an inspector to have any training 
quite apparent to them. in agriculture at all, from the rules of the Board. 

16320. Do you find the teachers in the National 16326. You don’t think an untrained inspector is 
schools are well fitted as a rule to teach agriculture ? any better than an untrained teacher ? — I don’t think 
— As a rule I think they are quite capable of teach- so ; I don’t think he can examine intelligently, 
ing agriculture, where they have had any training ; 16327. What do you say about school gardens?— 

some of them complain they have had no training. They are very useful indeed, but there is ft 
I heard one of the teachers complain the other day drawback to them at present ; the Board makes ft 
that he had no training, but he was supposed to hoy pass in theory before they will allow him to be 

teach agriculture. . examined in practice. I think the teacher should be 
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paid if the boy could pass in practice without any 
reference to theory at all. 

16328. It is only in cases where there are school 
■wardens that he can pass in practice? — Yes. 

16329. But in cases where there is a school garden 
do you mean he is not allowed to get any instruc- 
tion in the garden until he has passed the book 
work? — When he comes up for examination before 
the inspector, so I understand, if he fails to pass in 
the theoretical part of the examination, the teacher 
cannot present him lor the practical part, so he 
gets no benefit for all the teaching of the boy 
beyond the benefit the boy gets himself, and that 
deters many teachers from taking up the school 
garden. 

16330. That would prevent the teacher getting his 
fee, but it might not prevent the boy getting some 
practical knowledge ? — Oh, no ; in that way it is a 
minor fault of course. 

16331. What remedies would you suggest? — First, 
with regard to the individual results examination 
system, I think it might be done away with, and the 
same system applied as is now used in England and 
in Scotland, and that I believe was used in this 
country at one time. 

16332. You are speaking only with reference to 
agriculture ?— Well, that is all the experience I have 
had. Then, as far as possible, less rote work, mere 
learning lists of names ; I think they are useless in 
many cases, because the boys don’t understand what 
they are learning, and their reasoning powers should 
be more developed by small experiments and other 
teaching in that manner. Secondly, with regard to 
rural teachers who are teaching agriculture, I think 
that if the National Board of Education continues to 
give those very high grants for agriculture — agri- 
culture is the best paid subject of all — I think they 
should themselves give the teachers a better training 
in agriculture than they do get. I have spoken to 
several teachers, and although there is provision made 
for agricultural teaching while they are at Marl- 
borough-street, it is only done in a very perfunctory 
manner, and really they get very little teaching — of 
course that is only from hearsay — I cannot say 
whether they do get a good training or not. And I 
think that where the teachers of the district wish for 
Saturday classes in agricultural subjects, arrange- 
ments should be made if possible for them to have 
those classes j of course there is no scheme for that 
at all at present, but if it could be arranged it would 
be a great benefit to teachers. In some districts they 
have asked for those things. With regard to the 
holiday courses at Glasnevin, certainly for my dis- 
trict they could be re-arranged to start at more con- 
venient times, to fit in with the holidays better. With 
regard to the text-book, I think that a fresh text- 
book altogether ought to be drawn out ; the teachers 
complained about the last text-book, and I think the 
present text-book is even worse. I would much prefer 
to teach from Mr. Baldwin’s text-book than the pre- 
sent one. Professor Carroll’s is a very good text- 
book, but it does not suit the boys. For instance, 
the boys are told about thoroughbreds, but that is 
very little use to an average boy. The list of flowers 
is very hard, and in many cases of no practical value 

1 to the boys, and might be done away with. With 
regard to illustrations I find that most important ; if 
you show an illustration the boys learn the thing 
much quicker, and the more illustrations there are, 
the better the book would be ; the present illustrations 
are very poor in quality — some of the horses and 
cattle that are shown as examples of good stock, 
are ludicrous. As I said before, the best text-book 
for a boy would be a simple book, such as Bream’s 
“ Agriculture” ; that is at present used in England, and 
is a very suitable book, if compressed ; or the Down- 
ton Series by Professor Wrightson, of the Downton 
College of Agriculture. These books, if judiciously 
abridged, would suit admirably. I use them myself, 
and the boys like them; and seem to learn better than 
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out of Professor Carroll’s book. And, furthermore, Limerick, 
the order in which the book is taught to the boys I 0ct~i~i8!rr. 
think might be rearranged. At present the manures — ; 

are taught to the boys, I think, in the fourth class, Mr. WilKam 
or at any rate in the lower fifth. Such an important ur 1 ” 
subject as that might well be left until the boys get 
older and better able to take it in, because little boys 
of ten or eleven are not able to grasp an important 
subject like that ; what they want is just a. simple part 
of the book first. Then with regard to the inspectors 
— I have had very little experience in the matter — but 
I think if the inspectors inspect in agriculture it 
would be a great advantage if they had an expert know- 
ledge. I don’t see at present that they are compelled 
to have any knowledge at all, and I think the least to 
be expected is that the Inspector should have an 
equivalent knowledge to the teacher in agriculture, 
and should be compelled to pass through the same 
course; because I cannot believe an inspector can in- 
spect intelligently until he has some acquaintance 
with agriculture. I don't wish to cast any reflection 
on the present inspectors, because I have never seen 
them examine ; but in the rules of the Board they do 
not appear to be compelled to have any qualification, 
and a man cannot examine intelligently unless he has 
some acquaintance with the subject. With regard 
to school gardens, I do not think that boys should be 
compelled to pass in the theory before they can be 
presented for the practice, because the practical part 
is much more important to them. I think only two of 
the three head classes should learn gardening. I have 
a school garden in my district, Castlemahon school, 
but the head master found that the smaller boys, if 
you set them weeding, pull up everything in front of 
them, cabbages and weeds and everything. And 
lastly, the teaching should be made practical by means 
of specimens. There are very few specimens in any of 
the schools; in one or two schools there may be 
diagrams of grasses ; in nene of the schools are there 
collections of grasses. I have a collection of my own 
for teaching. I think the Board should supply 
those collections free. I think it might be done in 
some of my own schools. 

16333. Mr. Redington. — You are iu favour of the 
teaching of agriculture in the schools if there were 
proper text-books, and if it were taught in connection 
with experiments? — Certainly. 

16334. Do you think a boy of the fourth class 
ought to learn agriculture ?— I don’t say he ought, 
but he certainly can learn it with benefit to him- 
self. 

16335. It is useful to teach him?— Yes. 

16336. You don’t think that it would be sufficient 
to teach him elementary science without going 
into the details of agriculture 1 — It is elementary 
science, the beginning of agriculture, and I find the 
boys can understand it perfectly too, if it is only 
elementary enough. Of course other elementary 
sciences are very useful iudeed, if they have time to 
teach them. 

16337. I don’t know the books you speak of ; but do 
you know Dr.' Tanner’s books ? — Yes, I do. 

16338. Are they the kind of hooks you would 
approve of ?— The style of Dr. Tanner’s book is very 
nice, hut the matter itself I certainly don’t agree with ; 
he is far too theoretical, and he has some peculiar 
theories that are not accepted by present-day agricul- 
turists. 

16339. Chairman — Were you at Downton your- 
self ? — No, I was not. 

16340. Mr. Redington. — Do you think the style 
in which it is written makes it more attractive to 
boys than our text-book ?— Certainly, the boys can 
understand it, but the present is mere facts — it is not 
elementary science at all. 

16341. Don’t you think it is too childish 1 — I agree 
with you that some of Dr. Tanner’s books are very 
childish ; some of the more elementary of them. 

16342. Would you wish the boys to be examined 
in agriculture by an agricultural expert ?— That would 
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be certainly the more satisfactory method, because 
that would ensure intelligent teaching ; he would not 
examine mechanically ; he should he a man who under- 
stood agriculture thoroughly. 

16343. Would it not be easy for any intelligent 
inspector to learn a sufficient amount of agriculture to 
examine children in elementary schools ? — I am doubt- 
ful whether he could. 

16344. Might I ask in what part of England you 
were teaching agriculture before you came here 1 — I 
never taught it at all, I just graduated at Durham 
University Inst year. 

16345. There is an agricultural course in connec- 
tion with the University 1 — Yes. 

16346. Is it attended by elementary teachers to any 
extent ? — Not the degree course, but there are Satur- 
day classes for elementary teachers. 

16347. And are the Professors sent on Saturdays 
into the rural districts of the county! — No ; teachers 
come from the rural districts to the centre, and their 
expenses are paid and classes given free. That is 
done by the County Council. 

16348. Chairman. — Have not the County Council 
experimental plots? — The Northumberland County 
Council have. 

16349. Mr. Redington. — Did the elementary 
teachers come in large numbers ? — I won’t say they 
came in large numbers, but they came in satisfactory 
numbers. 

16350. As a result do they teach agriculture in 
their schools? — I am not aware that agriculture is 
taught in any schools, or in very few, except under the 
Science and Art Department. 

16351. If you consider it a good thiug to teach it 
to boys of the third and fourth class here, why is it 
not taught in England ? — Because I think England is 
much more a manufacturing country, and agriculture 
is not so important in the schools as in. Ireland. 

16352. I thought agriculture was England's greatest 
industry ?— It iB, but the parents of the children who 
are engaged in other industries would complain if their 
children were taught agriculture. 

16353. Mr. Strothers. — There are large districts 
purely rural ? — Yes, and I have no idea why it is not 
taught there. 

16354. Mr. Redington. — Will you kindly explain 
to the Commission what are your duties in connection 
with your present position? — I have eight schools that 
I teach at, and I go to each of these schools once a 
week, except the Newcastle school, where I go three 
times, and to two other schools twice. I teach one 
lesson a week as a rule ; a class nearly as possible lasts 
an hour, or I may teach two lessons of half an hour each 
on agriculture to the boys. Of course I teach in con- 
formity with the rules of the Board the subjects that 
the Board require. 

16355. You teach in the ordinary school hours? — 
Yes. 

1635G. Chairman. —Are these National schools ? — 
Yes. 

16357. Mr. Struthers. — And the pupils are 
examined ? — They are examined by the- inspector. 

16358. Mr. Redington. — Y on are working under 
the Trustees of the Limerick Endowmentfor Technical 
Education ? — Yes. 

16359. And Newcastle West is your centre ? — Yes. 

16360. Mr. Molloy. — How long are you connected 
with Irish agricultural schools? — Just eight months. 

16361. And the extent of your experience is con- 
fined to eight schools ? — Yes. 

16362. On what then did you base the statement 
that the results system was all cram ; was that confined 
to agriculture alone 1 — Agriculture alone. I cannot 
speak aa to other subjects. I don’t say that it is badly 
taught, I don’t say that it is the teacher’s fault, but I 
think that the system tends to its being badly taught. 

16363. In Newcastle West the head master is first 
of first, is he not ? — Yes. 

16364. Would you say that he teaches the subject 
badly ? — I don’t say that he teaches it badly ; he teaches 


it intelligently as far as possible, but then the idea 
put before them is that they have got to earn their 
salary, and it does not pay them to teach the subject 
intelligently. You may explain everything, but it 
would be a waste of time, for you could not then get 
through all the work that has to be done. p|, t 

16365. Mr. Redington. — I n fact it is the system yon 
are criticising, not the individqal'teacher? — The system. 

16366. Mr. Molloy. — A re then school gardens or 
plots attached to the eight schools you attend?— To 
just one, the Cnstlemahon school. 

16367. Then your instruction is theoretical? — Ex- 
clusively theoretical, except in as far as making them 
collect me the grasses and a few iiowers, and bringing 
specimens which I show to them. 

16368. Have you introduced any Saturday 
for the teachers in agriculture ? — No, there was no 
encouragement for me to do so ; I suggested it, but the 
teachers did not seem to want it, so there was no 
farther mention of it. 

16369. In how many of the eight schools are those 
collections of grasses carried out? — In two of the 
schools there are diagrams of the grosses, but there are 
no actual collections of the grasses themselves in any 
of the schools. I made the boys collect the grasses 
themselves and bring them to me, but there are no 
dried and mounted specimens in any of the schools. 

16370. Professor Fitzgerald. — I s it not much 
better to get the boys to collect the grosses ? — It is a 
splendid thing, then they learn to know them. 

16371. Mr Molloy. — I n the Durham Agricultural 
College there is practical agriculture taught; what is the 
duration of the course ! — For the B.Sc. it is three years. 

16372. Is it residential ? — Yes ; you are obliged to 
take classes at the college. 

16373. Mr. Redington. — I s it the Durham Uni- 
versity ? — It is a college under the University. 

16374. Chairman. — I s it atNewcastle-on-Tynel— 
Yes. 

16375. Mr. Molloy — I s there a large farm attached 
on which agriculture is carried on ? — Yes. 

16376. And during the three years you attended 
there ? — Well, you go out to see the farms of the 
district, there are no fixed hours. 

16377. The students of agriculture do not take 
an active and practical part in working these forms! 
— No ; they go to see operations performed occasionally. 

16378. You recommend the use of a text-book?— 
I do not think you can do without a text-book very well 

16379. But the present text-book you think might 
he improved 1 — It may be improved greatly. 

16380. You are not quite right, I may tell you, in 
your statement about the inspectors under the Board, 
that no steps are taken to secure information in agri- 
culture on their part before commencing to inspect 
schools in that subject ? — I cannot find the rule. 

16381. How many hours in the week would your 
duties extend over? — Twelve hours a week actual 
teaching, exclusive of travelling about. 

16382. Mr. Struthers. — Y ou teach in those eight 
schools ; have you any other form of agriculture teach- 
ing? — I give lectures to the farmers of the district. 

16383. That occupies more time than tho school 
teaching? — No, the school teaching is the important 
part. 

16384. Suppose you had to teach agriculture in the 
district, which would you tliiuk the more important, 
to teaoh classes of lads’ of seventeen and upwards, or to 
teach boys in school of eleven or twelve ? — Certainly, 
the grown lads. 

16385. Don’t yon think that at eleven or twelve 
all you can do is to give them training of tho intelli- 
gence and simple observation ? — That is oil you can do. 
I agree with you. 

16386. And it is rather a mistake to call the teach- 
ing at that stage agriculture ? — Certainly, it is very 
elementary agriculture. 

16387. Would it not be better to call it elementary 
science leading up to agriculture ? — Yes, that is 
certainly what I should call it. 
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1 6888. Would you call- agriculture a science ? — Yes. 

16389. Would you not rather call it the application 
of many sciences to farming?— Well, I have, heard it 
culled science, and I am accustomed to call it science. 

16390. But might you not take that view of it, that 
it is the application of a great many sciences to this 
particular industry of farming 1 — It is. 

16391. And the application of science to any par- 
ticular- industry is technical education ? — Yes. 

16392. So that agriculture would be more suitably 
taught in technical colleges ? — It would as agriculture. 

16393. Although in the elementary school you 
might have elementary science leading up to the 
work of the technical colleges? — Yes. 

16394. As to your actual work, yon teach the boys 
agriculture, just as the National Bourd masters would ? 
—Oh, no. 

13695. I mean you teach the boys for the purpose of 
passing in agriculture ? — Not at al j. 

16896. These boys you teach are put forward for 
grants, are they not?— Yes, hut ray teaching is not 
at all with that object, hut to improve their knowledge 
of agriculture. 

16397. But still the fact remains that these boys are 
put forward ? — Yes. 

16398. Are they taught agriculture by anybody else 
besides you ? — By the schoolmaster. 

16399. Then your teaching supplements the school- 
master’s, and is not in place of it ? — Certainly not. 

16401). I misunderstood you. Then you use a text- 
book which you mentioned 1 — The Downton series I 
Use myself. 

16491. Instead of the text-book of the Board ! — Yes. 

16402. That is allowable, is it not? — Well, lam 
not bound to use any text-book at all, but the way I 
do it is, I use this text-book, but so tit it in that it 
agrees with the programme of the Board. 

16403. Must the ordinary teacher use the book? — 
He is compelled, I think, to take the text-book of the 
Board ; at the examination the inspector would 
examine on the text-book of the Board. 


16404. It comes to tins — that probably those boys 
you are teaching from the books you use are also 
being taught agriculture from the text-book of the 
Board? — Yes. 

16405. Professor Fitzgerald. — Is there any way 
by which your teaching is tested at all ? — No, I don't 
think there is any way by wliich my teaching can be 
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16406. You think it is desirable to encourage boys 
to make collections ? — Yes, the most desirable thing 
possible. 

16407. Do you think that the elementary sciences 
underlying agriculture is the kind of thing a teacher 
could teach ? — I think they are quite capable of doing 
it if they had the training in it. 

16408. Do you think many of them would do it? — 
Yes, I think they would. 

16409. Do you thiuk they would come in to be 
taught how to do it? — Yes, I think they would. 

16410. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Have yon reason to 
believe that instruction, such as you give, really 
stimulates and promotes agricultural progress ?— 
Well, I do in a certain way. I am trying to teach 
the boys why certain things are done, and I think 
they will do those things better if they know why 
they are done. 

1G411. And you believe that if such teaching were 
spread over the country it would help on agriculture 1 
— I think it would ; many people tell me in Ireland 
that there has been some result from the past teaching 
of the Board, and I think if it was continued there 
would be a similar result. 

1641 2. Mr. Kedington. — I suppose you have found 
the boys intelligent and appreciative ? — Yes, as a rule 
they listen very quietly to you and seem to take an 
interest in the work. 

16413. Do you think that making the instruction 
practical has increased their interest in agricultural 
teaching ? — Certainly, I think it has. 


Mr. J. R. Bradshaw, Teacher. Cappamore National School, Co. Limerick, examined. 

16414. Chairman. — You are the principal teacher arithmetic, mentabarithmetic, and other useful calcu- Mr. J. R. 
of the Cappamore Male National School 1 — Yes, my lations of that nature. I don’t see the use of asking Bradshaw, 
lord. a boy in sixth class to insert three harmonic means 

16415. How many pupils have yon J— The average between eight and ten. 
attendance for the last quarter is 109. 16420. What ore the feelings of the teachers with 

16416. What is your length of service and your regard to new radical changes in the National 
class ? — Second of first ; I am untrained, and I have Education system ? — They look on them with a great 
thirty-one years service as principal teacher. deal of apprehension ; they say that the results system 

16417. I see on your memorandum there are some was forced on them ; they were the only protesters, 
heads which are outside the scope of our Commission ; and the results system was sent on its course with 
I will come down to what are not outside. What benisons from everyone except the National teachers, 
are the subjects on the present programme which you They think that other things may be forced on them 
think may be advantageously modified or curtailed ? — in the same manner. 

I would not go in as some teachers do for omitting 16421. What are the other things ? — Woodworking 
grammar. I think that a most intellectual exercise, and metalworking in rural schools, which we think 
and, although it does not always succeed in making would be quite unfit. 

people correct speakers, I do not see bow they can 16422. I think yoa may put metalworking out of 
become correct speakers if they have not a knowledge the question, it could not be carried out in a rural 
of grammar-. But I would say geography might be cur- school ? — There is one thing certain, we won’t oppose 
tailed. At present under the results system it consists anything we think for the good of our country and of 
principally of a repetition .of a number of names and our pupils ; we are too patriotic to do it. 
facts. For instance: “Where and what is Tenby?” 16423. Why do they entertain these feelings? — 

“Where and what is Carlisle?” If geography were Principally on account of what happened as regards 
made something more of a readable subject, teaching the results system. 

climatic influences, colour of people, their religion 16424. Supposing that what Herr Salomon, who is 
and habits, it would become much more attractive the great authority in Sweden on this subject, 
than at present. recommended were to be carried out in Ireland ; in 

16418. I suppose you would advocate that a person the first place the introduction of woodwork *should 
should be able to find out places of importance on the be optional, that no teacher should be compelled to 
map ? — Certainly, my lord. teach it who did not believe in it ? — That would be a 

16419. And if a person could find any place, it very different thing, 
was desirable he should know, on the map, he would 16425. Then would your objections vanish very 
know a good deal of geography 1 — Unquestionably, much ? — Ob, certainly, my lord. 

As regards arithmetic; I think the course is entirely 16426. What subjects are considered by rural 
too extensive. I would confine myself to commercial teachers suitable for practical instruction in boys’ 
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schools 7 — Practical cottage gardening, mensuration, 
and drawing. 

164:27. With respect to gardening, what would you 
advocate! — There should be a suitable plot attached 
to every school. 

16428. How much 7 — Half an Irish acre, and then, 
of course, the present book I consider very ill- 
arranged altogether. 

16429. What book! — The present text-book for 
agriculture, “ Practical Panning,” as it is called, 
especially the new edition, is entirely too extensive, 
especially the portion on cottagegurdening ; it contains 
a lot of matter about flowers and pruning that I 
consider altogether beyond the scope of children. 

16430. Rev. Dr. Evans.— And you believe that is 
the mind of teachers generally? — Of rural teachers. 

16431 . Chairman. — How do you tliink the teaching 
of agriculture could be made better, more effective 
than it is at present ? — As regards ourselves I would 
say that perhaps we stick too much to the book. 

16432. Are you a practical man yourself! — In a 
way I am ; I have a very small plot of ground, my 
garden consists of only about two perches, yet on that 
I contrive to grow five or six sorts of vegetables. I 
give some of the plant* to the boys, makethem sow them 
in their own little gardens, and bring me back plants 
when they are grown. I ask them did they ever eat 
cauliflowers, and if a boy says he did not, I say, “ you 
should grow some." As a malterof fact T grow cauli- 
flowers myself and give away some of the plants to 
the boys. With regard to flowers, there is not a 
window in my school in which there is not a box of 
geraniums ; I cut slips off them for the boys, and that 
engenders a love of flowers. If cottage gardening 
was taught to the fourth class it would be a decided 
advantage, because only 27 per cent, of our pupils 
remain after passing in fourth class, and if they take 
away only the knowledge which is at present given of 
crops and other matters of that kind they can never 
put them into practical work ; they are too young, 
whereas they could pretty well manage a little garden. 

16433. Oould you form any idea what percentage 
of your boys go to farm work, I don’t mean mere 
labourers ! — Between farmers and labourers I would 
say nearly 80 per cent. 

16434. Men who are likely to own and manage a 
farm themselves in after-life 1 — I would say not more 
than about 30 per cent. 

16435. I suppose you think there is room for im- 
provement in the farming in your district 1 — Unques- 
tionably ; as a matter of fact I go on some well-tilled 
farms myself to gain some knowledge. There is a very 
eminent gardener living not far from me who is a 
friend of mine, and I got him to inspect my garden 
the other day, and he gives me very good advice, and 
I have free access to the gardens which ho manages. 
But there is one matter which has been mentioned 
here by men who can perhaps talk better on agricul- 
ture than T, and that is the collection of grasses. Ido 
not attach much value to that ; I would attach more 
value to a person knowing the nature of the soil aud 
the gross seed suitable for ik I showed two rye-grasses 
the other day to a practical farmer’s son, and he could 
not tell me which was which. “ Which of them," 1 
asked, “ has awns on it !” He pointed it out at once. 
And I said, “ Which does your book tell you that is 1 ’’ 
And he said, “ Italian rye-grass.” “Very well,” I 
said, “ that is Italian and this is perennial,” but I 
don’t see what good that did him. 

16436. What subjects are considered by rural 
teachers as suitable for practical instruction in girls’ 
schools 1 — Plain sewing, knitting, darning, the use of 
the sewpng machine, and cookery wherever practic- 
able. 

16437. Are the teachers in your district favourable 
to the teaching of cookery in schools ! — The female 
school in connection with mine is taught by Nuns, 
and they have no objection whatever to it. 

16438. Has it been attempted yet 1 — It has been 
attempted in the parent house of this community, 


which is three miles distant. There was a kitchen rat 
up there in the late inspector’s time, and they prsicti- 
eally teach it there ; but the great difficulty would bo 
in teaching cookery, that when the girl goes homo she 
cooks under different conditions, she has a range per- 
haps in the school and she has an open fireplace at 
home. 

16439. Why should you not have an open fireplace, 
if that is the sort of thing she has to deal with after- 
wards 1 — The very same objection would apply ; several 
cooks would prefer the range. 

16440. Professor FmoERALD.— But they must 
teach without a range ? — If it could he cooked in the 
same place as she has at home. 

16441. Chairman. — I suppose that is one of the 
reasons why it is so difficult to teach grammar, because 
the children find at home a different way of talking 
to what you teach them at the school ! — Unquestion- 
ably ; when a boy commits an error in grammar, 1 
always just repeat a worse one, and he sees his error 
very quickly ; then I will ask him why one is wrong 
and the other right. 

16442. In what case can the co-operation of the 
teachers be expected !— If the subject introduced is 
such as they think will be suitable to their schools 
and if no part of the present grant — I suppose we are 
a little bit selfish — if no part of the grant for educa- 
tional purposes would be devoted to the new matter. 

16443. You think new matter should be paid for 
separately! — Yes, my lord. 

16444. And should not be introduced in such a way 
as to diminish the earnings of the teacher ! — No, nor 
taking old men like myself, our position may become 
insecure ; managers may take it into their heads to 
displace us, and I think it would be very hard on a 
man of my service to oust me, because I cannot do 
woodwork. I don’t believe there is the least danger 
of it with my present manager, but it may happen ; if 

there was a change of managers to-morrow I may get 
a crank to deal with, who may lie Sloyd-mad, and run 
me out. 

16445. From whom do you think the keenest oppo- 
sition may be expected ! — I would say from the 
parents. 

16446. Why do you say sol — That is ray experience. 

16447. But you have not had the thing introduced? 
— I look at the past, and when we consider that the 
alternative scheme for girls’ schools was one that 
might be considered to take specially, nnd I have 
never yet met a parent who approved of it. 

16448. That is quoted to us constantly, but I do 
not think myself it is quite parallel. The only ex- 
perience we have had of woodwork in the country 
parts of Ireland was at Lismore, and I put the question 
to the gentleman we were examining whether the 
parents objected ; and he said before the tiling was- 
started some of them did object; but that now 
there are 24 pupils at this work in the school, 
and only one parent objected 1 — They actually 
do object ; I know it as an actual fact, and as the 
father of children I am very sorry it was intro- 
duced into the girls’ school. 

16449. You arc talking of sewing, I am talking of 
manual work! — I apprehend parents would regard 
the Sloyd in the very same light ; they say that they 
send their children to our schools to be made scholars 
of. 

16450. Mr. Redington. — What if it was made 
optional T — That would do away with a great deal of 
the objection. 

16451. Chairman. — The theory of the introduction 
of manual work is, not that it is to be a technical 
subject at all, but something that will make the 
children observe and apply their powers of observation, 
and so induce them to apply the same powers of 
observation they have to make use of in connection 
with the woodwork to other subjects of education t— 
Anything that would be educational or intellectual 
training there is no doubt the teachers would gladly 
co-operate in. 
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16452. Then you think that if the teacher* were 
convinced after seeing the thing in operation on a 
small scale that it was educational, their views would 
be modified? — There is no earthly reason why they 
should kick against it at all. 

16453. What do you think about kindergarten ? — 
I know very little of it, but I have seen the 
musical drill and action songs and I think them very 
good in a disciplinary point of view ; but then there is 
one thing I fear as regards all infant schools, that is 
that the children nro unduly pushed on, and when 
they go to senior classes the strain comes on them. 

16454. What do you mean by unduly pushed on? — 
They are put into higher subjects before they master 
the lower, and that is another result of the system of 
results fees. A child may be injured, and the sub- 
sequent school to which the child goes may be injured 
too. 

16455. Mr. Moi.loy. — I think you mentioned that 
you were thirty-one years engaged in teaching? — I 
am, and this is the anniversary of your first examina- 
tion of me as a monitor. 

16456. Then that includes a period prior to the 
introduction of the results system ? — Yes, something 
like half-a-dozen years. 

16457. What was your experience of the method 
of teaching during the half-a-dozen years prior to the 
introduction of the result system? — I would think it 
far superior, an intellectual system, and there was an 
elasticity in ii. A teacher was left to promote a boy 
whom he thought lit, or keep him in the same class 
if he did not think him fit I think the results system 
is essentially a system of cram. 

16458. In connection with the system prior to the 
introduction of results, there was a standing pro- 
gramme, was there not i — There was. The Inspector 
came and examined the class, and if he found the 
generality of the class good the teacher was reckoned 
a good man. 

16459. Had you any agricultural instruction prior 
to the introduction of the results system? — Oh, yes ; 
I taught the old agricultural class book, Martin 
Doyle’s. 

16460. At that time you had also a school garden ? 
— The little hit of a garden I have I had not at that 
time, because I was a free lance, an unmarried man, 
not settled down at all. The little bit of land I have 
is attached to my own dwelling-house. 

16461. What extras do you take up in your school ? 
— Algebra, geometry, and physical geography. 

16462. You stated to the Chairman that you 
thought that geography might he curtailed? — Yes, I 
think it could. 

16463. Would you advocate the propriety of using 
geographical readers of an interesting kind? — Yes, 
I would think it would be far superior and more in- 
teresting. 

16464. You referred a while ago to cookery j is 
not you vs a boys’ school exclusively? — Yes, but I 
take an interest in the girls’ schools. I have two 
girls, one at Booterstown and the other going to 
school at home. 

16465. Then the Capparaore girls’ school is a 
branch of the convent at Doon ? — Yes. 

16466. And cookery is not taught at Cappamoie ? 
— No, because the school is too small. 

16467. You said the teach ere apprehended the in- 
troduction of metal work? — Yes. 

16468. Where did they learn that ? — It is in the 
air. 

16469. You have already stated that in the event 
of manual instruction in woodwork being intro- 
duced, provided it was optional, with suitable 
appliances and separate payment, that the teachers 
would not, in your opinion, offer any objection, but 
would endeavour to qualify for giving instruction ? — 
Unquestionably, if they thought it was for the good 
of their pupils. 

16470. Wa3 there more science taught under the 
old system, prior to the results, or under the results 


system ? — I would say they were far better mathema- Limerick, 
ticians under the old than under the new, both 
teachers and pnpils. As a matter of fact, the pupil — 
now almost forgets next year what lie learned this 
year. Here is an example : a boy this year got a 
duck’s egg in my school who passed last year in 
algebra in the very same stage. 

16471. Have you taken up experimental science of 
any kind in your school ? — J am not capable of doing 
it, and I never attempt anything I am not capable of. 

16472. What is the number of pupils attending 
your school 'I — The average attendance last quarter 
was 1 09 ; there is a large village there. 

16473, And a good number of schools about you? 

— We have five in that parish. 

16474. What assistance have you ? — Two assistants 
and two monitors. 

16475. Mr. Strothers. — Yon can teach practical 
gardening without the use of a hook? — The book 
would he very useful. 

16476. Useful to you as a teachor? — I would like 
that the children would have it too. 

16477. But not as a book to be examined on, as a 
help to teaching ? — I would have no great objection 
that they should be examined on it, provided it was 
a book they could understand. 

16478. Take a practical subject such as gardening : 
if a boy has actually done certain operations, sowing 
certain seed and pruning, lie has actually done the 
work ; what is the good of examining on it further ? 

— There would be very little good in it in that case. 

16479. Or examining out of a book on things 
which lie might not have actually practised ? — At the 
same time it would be a very good thing to examine 
on the things he had not actually practised, be- 
cause he might have to practise them hereafter. 

16480. You would not object to the teaching of 
cookery in girls’ schools? — I would not. 

16481. For instance, these cauliflowers you present 
to your pupils, it would be useful to have their sisters 
taught to ask for them? — Unquestionably ; and as a 
matter of fact I gave some plants to the nuns, at which 
they were delighted. Even if they were not capitally 
cooked, they may not be spoiled ; it is still a nice 
vegetable. 

16482. Do you think Sloyd is the only subject 
on which managers go mad 1 — Oh, no, unquestion- 
ably not. 

16483. Do you think you would single it out more 
than mathematics or grammar ?— Several of them 
have hobbies. The first manager I had was mad on 
grammar; and, provided my hoys answered well in- 
grammar, he would always reckon me a good teacher. 

Another man would go mad on mathematics. I don’t 
know that there is anyone mad on Sloyd at present ; . 
but there may be, and I hope I shall never have 
any experience of him. 

16484. Professor Fitzgerald. — There would be a 
difficulty about introducing woodwork into rural 
schools ? — I think so. 

16485. Is it principally on account of the difficulty 
of getting appliances ? — That would be one of the 
difficulties, of couree. 

16486. The principal difficulty, I think? — There 
are other difficulties in the way. I don’t see how 
woodwork could be carried on simultaneously with 
the literary instruction, except you had a separate 
room. 

16487. A further difficulty would be to get a sepa- 
rate room? — Yea, and appliances, and then, as I said 
before, I think the parents would not care to have 
this woodwork taught •, that is my firm-rooted con- 
viction. 

16488. Do you think that would apply also to 
any other occupations, such as cardboard work and 
paper folding, and things of that kind, that would 
tend to make the children neat? — I don’t think it 
would so much. Cardboard work and paper folding 
is a sort of manipulation that would be a nice thing 
in any home ; they make up little parcels and have 
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to send them away by parcel post, and I don’t think 
those things would he so much objected to. But 
when a man wants to make his son a carpenter he 
would send him to the proper tradesman. 

16489. But the object of woodwork in a school is 
not to make a tnan a carpenter 'I —It would be so 
understood. 

16490. After they had been accustomed to have 
cardboard work carried on in school, would not 
parents be willing that their children should advance 
and do a little woodwork 1 — I don’t see that the two 
things are so alcin. 

16491. Woodwork is a little more advanced? — 
The material is very difficult ; it is very easy for 
young children to take up a "bit of cardboard and 
turn it whon they could not take up an edged tool. 

16492. But it is not the young children use it ; 
would it not be well for children in the fifth and 
sixth class to bavo something to do to keep up their 
manual dexterity, and get them into the habit of 
making things to scale — do you think it is desirable 
to get children to make things accurately to scale ? — 
That would be going very far. 

16493. Supposing you were to make a box to scale, 
that the child was to make a drawing of the box first, 
and then was to cut it out accurately, and then put 
it together so as to make the box of the size 
originally intended, do you not think that would have 
an educational value? — It should be u training in 
accuracy. 

16494. And would it not be encouraging children 
to construct things — children at present take a plea- 
sure in destroying things, and is it not desirable they 
should take a pleasure in constructing things ? — Un- 
questionably. 

16495. So that possibly parents might idtimately 
learn there was some educational value in this 
woodwork ? — They may, but at the same time I don't 
think they would. 

1 6496. Do you not think it is desirable to encourage 
children to observe what is going on around them in 
the fields ? — On the contrary, I have said that I do. 

16497. Don’t you think getting them to make 
■collections of the flowers they see in the banks, of the 
different kinds of grasses, will tend to mnke them 
observe what is going on around them ? — I daresay it 
•would tend to cultivate their observation. 

16498. And do you not think it would be desirable 
to get them to observe whether injuries to plants were 
caused by animals or funguses ? — Oh, yes, I tell them 
that the green fly will destroy their roses. 


16499. Do you not think it would be desirable to 
distinguish between the injuries caused by the gr eon 
fly and by red blight ? — I am not so advanced in 
botany as that, but I know the green fly is destructive. 

16500. For instance, it makes an important 
difference in spraying plants whether it is an anin'„ i 
or a fungus you are going to destroy : would it not be 
desirable that children’s attention should be called to 
that sort of thing? — Undoubtedly. 

16501. And would not one of the ways be to get 
them to make a collection of plants that were injured 
by fungi, and of plants that were injured by insects? 
— That would be a right good thing. 

16502. And that would have an educational value? 
— I should think so. 

16503. Do you think the teachers would be able to 

get the children to make collections in that way ? J 

don’t see any great difficulty that could arise. As a 
matter of fact, I brought leaves and potato stalks into 
the school myself, and showed with a magnifying glass 
those that were blighted, and made the children look 
at the spores. 

16504. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Do your young people 
understand such words as multiplier and multiplicand 
and product? — Cei-tainly. 

16505. Have you ever had any difficulty in making 
the children understand such words ? — There might 
be some difficulty, but it is not a great difficulty. 

16506. And divisor and dividend and quotient?— 
Yes, if you take it quietly to explain it. 

16507. Is there any harder word in grammar than 
these? Is it harder to understand “a preposition” or 
the names of the tenses ? — I don’t see any difficulty in 
the matter at alL They sometimes confound two tenses, 
the perfect and pluperfect, and I had a very disagreeable 
reminiscence of that, because one of my boys of eleven 
got a failure in his grammar for that. 

16508. I wish some of you experienced teachers 
would produce a book to show us how grammar should 
be taught ? — You are not to take me at all as ob- 
jecting to grammar ; on the contrary, it is one of my 
pet subjects that I always liked intensely. I consider 
two of the grammars on the Board’s list are excellent 
books — Edwards’, and the other one by Mr. Strong. 
In Sullivan, of course, there is something very good 
here and there, hut there is a lot of stuff in it that 
hoys need not learn. 

16509. Have you ever found it difficult to get boys 
to understand “ plus” in algebra ? — Never. 

16510. Why should it be difficult to understand 

plu-perfect,” which is simply plus added to 
“perfect"? — Oh, I am an advocate of grammar. 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH PUBLIC SITTING. — TUESDAY, OCTOBER 5th, 1897. 

• AT 2 O’CLOCK, PAL, 

At Cruise's Hotel, Limerick. 

Present:— T he Right Hon. the Earl of Belmore, g.c.k.g., in the Chair; The Right Hon. C. T. 
Redington, mx; Rev. Henry Evans, d.d. ; Rev. Hamilton Wilson, d.d. ; Professor G. 
F. Fitzgerald, f.t.c.d. ; Stanley Harrington, Esq., bx j W. R. J. Mollov, Esq. ; Captain 
T. B. Shaw ; and J. Strdthers, Esq., b.a. ; 

with J. D. Daly, Esq., mx, Secretary. 


The Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwyee, Bishop of Limerick, examined. 


16511. Chairman. — I believe, my lord, there are 
a few points on which you wish to submit your views 
to the Commission with regard to primary schools. 
Will you explain why you think there is of necessity 
a difference between the character of the teaching in 
female and male schools'! — So far as needlework 
is concerned, I think it is generally admitted that it 
is an essential part of the education of the working 
girl, and, to some extent, cookery, but I don’t know 
of anything that is in a boy’s education that corres- 
ponds precisely with those two things in a girl’s 
education. There is no manual work which every 
boy is supposed to devote himself in his life corres- 
ponding to the needlework of the girls. For that 
reason 1 think needlework might be taught ip the 
schools generally, needlework and cookery ; washing 
would come under domestic economy. Naturally 
these things would be taught girls by their own 
mothers, and, at first, it does not appear to be the 
proper function of a school to do what should be done 
for people in their homes. I think, though, the 
public estimation and the customs of the country 
have put needlework on a special footing, and, I 
think, now, the tendency of people’s minds is in favour 
of doing something in the schools for cookeiy and 
washing, though, theoretically, there may not be 
an obligation on the schools to do it. 

16512. You think that those subjects you have 
mentioned would be sufficient to teach in the country 
schools ! — Oh, yes, and perhaps too much ; needle- 
work, I think, should be taught in every school, town 
and country. Cookeiy might be taught in the larger 
country towns. There is an intermediate class of 
schools, between the urban schools and the ordinary 
rural schools. I think cookery could be veiy well 
taught in them. And then, as for washing I am not 
so sure about it ; I think in a city, and iu the larger 
places it might be tried. I have been asking some of 
the Nuns about it, and they said that if the National 
Board approved of it, they would be very glad to try 
it, and they think if. could be usefully tried. 

16513. Do you think anythuig could be added in 
town schools 1- — Yes. I iust made a suggestion that 
possibly typewriting would be a useful thing for some 
j of the girls in town to learn. I have beard of some 
j girls earning them bread by typewriting, getting 
situations as clerks, and also shorthand might be 
« taught. I think in some of the Convent schools, the 
higher Convent National schools in the city that 
these things might be taught, as entirely voluntary 
subjects. 

16514. They are not taught at present? — No. 

Mr. Rbdington — They could be taught under our 
system ; a result fee is given. 

Chairman — We saw typewriting, I think, being 
taught in Kilkenny in a Convent school, but not 
shorthand. 

16515. Mr. Redington. — Typewriting, shorthand 
and laundrywork can now be taught ; there is a fee. 
of 2«. 6c?. for typewriting, for shorthand, and for 
laundrywork 1 — We have no such desses here in any 
| of our schools. 


16516. Chairman. — Do you think that, as a broad 
principle, it should not be attempted in primary 
schools to teach any art ? — Yes, I think that is pretty 
evident. 

16517. And you don’t' include typewriting under 
that head? — Yon see I make an exception in these 
matters of girls’ education; I merely state general 
principles there. 

16518. But otherwise yon are against technical 
education being given in the schools ?■ — Quite so, that 
is in primary schools. 

16519. You think that the teaching in primary 
schools should be to cultivate the faculties of the 
pupils ? — Quite so. 

16520. And to prepare them for receiving technical 
education after they leave school 1 — Yes. 

16521. Do you think, my lord, that there should 
be any difference in the duss of education given in 
rural and urban schools 1 — Oh, yo3. 

16522. In what way? — In an urban school the 
practical and manual teaching should have regard to 
the probable careers of the boys — urban pursuits and 
mechanical occupations ; in the country it should be 
mainly agricultural. 

16523. The elements of what sciences, would you 
say, would bear upon agricultural teaching ? — Well, 
obviously botany, something about plant life and 
chemistry, something about manures, about the soils, 
geology would come in, and something about animals, 
I suppose, biology. 

16524. Do you think there are any text-books at 
present on the subject simple enough for the purpose t 
— Well, 1 am not in a position to give the Commission 
reliable information on the text-books that are in 
existence. I have seen several of them ; I have seen 
some by Dr. Tanner, and I liked the general style of 
them, but I cannot say any more about them ; as to 
their accuracy or sufficiency I cannot say, hut they 
struck me as being in general the style of book I 
should lilt© to see put into the hands of children 
in country schools. 

16525. Do you think you would confine the 
teaching in the boys’ schools in the rural districts to 
the first prindples of science ? — Oh, entirely. 

16526. And not go deeply into them? — But I 
should think that the text-books that were prepared, 
if they were prepared for the purpose and the 
teaching, should all get a practical bent. 

16527. How would you cany thatout? Would you 
be for having a class-room built, attached to the school '< 
— If you were preparing a lesson, say on fungi in 
plants, I think that could be all explained to children 
in reference to the potato blight, and so with regard 
to other things. 1 would give all the illustrations 
that were in the text-book a practical and useful turn, 
so that, without formally setting about giving them 
information, I would give it to them. 

16528. Would you be in favour of school plots or 
gardens ’! — I should not attach any great importance 
io them for the purpose of teaching agriculture ; .my 
idea iB that if the schoolmaster knows his business, 
and takes an interest in it, he will be very much in- 
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dependent o£ anything like a school plot. On the 
roadside he can teach the children all he wants to 
teach. On the fields about the school or in the 
neighbourhood he can show them everything he wants 
to show about agriculture without these school plots, 
and I think there is a danger that these would dege- 
nerate into useful places for teachers, they would be 
used more for the growing of vegetables for himselt 
rather than for the instruction of his pupils. 

1G529. Do you think it would not be useful that 
the children should see how the teacher grew vege- 
tables for himself 1 ! — I don’t think so ; I don’t think 
that is the proper function of the school at all ; that is 
what I consider technical agriculture as distinguished 
from the principles of agriculture ; I would rather take 
a class of children out into the fields, where the men 
are digging or ploughing, or doing any other agricul- 
tural operation, and explain to the boys the use of it, 
and how it affected the growth of plants. 

16530. I think your evidence comes to this, 
that while you think that the elements and the first 
rinciples of these sciences might very well be taught 
y the teachers, they would not be competent to teach 
agriculture as an art! — No, I think not. 

16531. And it should not be attempted! — You see 
if a child comes to school and a teacher goes to teach 
him how to grow potatoes, and that child goes home 
to his father, he has been looking at his father doing 
the thing all his life long, and in a great many cases 
the teacher would lie naturally laughed at by the 
people, and the parents would find they know a great 
deal more about these practical things than the 
teachers. 

16532. "Would you carry your objection so far that 
if there was a teacher, as there are some few teachers, 
who really have a taste for this sort of thing, and 
have a small plot, that they should he prevented from 
utilising their gardens for teaching! — No, I should 
not put on any prohibition, but one of the great defects 
in general about the National Board system is that 
it is .an absolutely uniform system all over the country, 
a cast-iron kind of system, and there is very little room 
for initiative left to individual teachers. I should be 
very glad indeed to encourage everything of the kind 
on the part of individual teachers here and there, who 
were competent. 

16533. Have you anything to say about the 
inspectors in regard to this matter 1 — Yes ; I think 
that the inspectors have the most part to do 
with the whole thing. I don’t think it is sufficient 
for a man to go into a school and examine what is 
done actually there and report good, bad, or indif- 
ferent, as it may be, but I think he ought to be 
the adviser of the teachers, lie ought to direct the 
teaching of the pupils, mako suggestions to the 
teachers, and generally do the part of the head master 
in his district, to cut out the work for them. And 
that being so, I think he ought to have an absolutely 
thorough knowledge of everything that is taught in 
the schools. 

16534. Do the teachers think that the inspectors at 
present am capable of examining in agriculture! — 
Well, I will give you some little experience I have. I 
happen to be a member of a Board of Technical Edu- 
cation for the city and county, we disburse a small 
fund that was created here under the Educational 
Endowments Commission. It was originally an 
agricultural fund, and we thought the fairest thing to 
do was to employ it in promoting agricultural teaching 
in the county, so we formed a centre at Newcastle 
West, and grouped a number of schools there, and 
proceeded to get an agricultural teacher to teach agri- 
culture in those rural schools. I went out there, and 
I met a number of the teachers, and I questioned them 
as to how the thing was done actually, and it was very 
amusing. The teachers told me that an inspector 
would come into the school and open the text-book. 
And, supposing gardening was the thing, he Would 
say to the boys “ will you tell me six hardy annuals 
that may be grown in a gentleman’s garden ?” and the 


children woidd then give out a list of flowers, about 
which they knew absolutely nothing. I said to the 
teachers:— “But why would not this gentleman 
ask a commonaense question about the garden him- 
self!” “ For the very best reason, because he did not 
know it.” And the teachers all told me that was the 
system ; here and there, of course, there are inspec- 
tors who know these things thoroughly well, but the 
teachers tell me that, as a rule, they don’t, and the 
upshot of it is that there is a book of Mr. Carroll’s 
on agriculture, and so many pages of this has to he 
got off by the boys in the Fourth Class, and so many 
pages in the Fifth Class, and they stand or fall by 
that. That is the whole system of examination in the 
teaching going on in schools. If the ordinary teachers 
of the schools are to teach agriculture as an art then 
it seems to me to be a self-evident thing that they 
should know it, and I think that is an impossibi- 
lity. I think it is au impossibility to require all male 
teachers in Ireland to know agriculture as an art. 
Then, if they know it, they should know it in such a 
way as to command the respect of the locality in which 
they are teaching. I don’t think that is possible 
amongst the farmers of our country, and, therefore, 

I think it is impossible for the teachers to teach it. I 
think the system of extern teachers coining in univer- 
sally, at least into the schools, is objectionable; what- 
ever is done in a school should be done by its own 
staff, and if a subject is of such a nature that any 
average boy is required to learn it, then every average 
teacher ought to be able to teach it, and every inspector 
ought to be able to examine it, and I don’t think that 
ever can be true of agriculture as an art, and if you 
are to teach it it can only be by teaching principles. 

16535. Having taught principles, you think the 
time for teaching it as an art is after the boys have 
left school, and in a different kind of school ! — Yes ; 
I think in every county there ought to be technical 
schools for agriculture, in certain localities ; the teaching 
of the schools ought to be such as to lead the boys 
gradually up to the door of the technical school, so 
that they would be ready for the masters there when 
they left the primary school. 

16536. As regards the teachers, do you think that 
agricultural sciences should be made an important 
part of their course of studies when they are in the 
training colleges! — Oh, yes. 

16537. Would you make it compulsory on them to 
obtain a certificate 1 — Certainly. 

16538. Then yon would go so far as to say that 
in the case of persons coming on to be teachers, 
nobody should be considered a competent teacher 
until be had got a certificate in that subject as well 
as others? — Certainly, with regard to teachers. I 
saw it stated in the report of the Recess Committee, 
that they made the teaching of agriculture compulsory 
in all the primary schools of France some years ago, 
but they gave three years-’ notice before they brought 
the teaching into force, and in that time the teachers 
were expected to prepare themselves for teaching. 

16539. As regards the inspectors, liow would you 
deal with them" in this matter ’ — They are chosen by 
examination, and I would so select the subjects of 
their examination as to secure that they were com- 
petent to do this work. 

16540. Coming to the subject which we are more 
particularly inquiring into, the sort of manual teaching 
which is known as woodwork, what is your lordship's 
opinion on that subject! — I should like to see in some 
centres in the country an experiment tried with wood- 
work as an experiment. I have great doubts as to 
the advisability of its general introduction in our 
country schools. Perhaps in the larger towns in 
every county you might form a centre and bring the 
senior classes there on Saturdays or off days from the 
different schools and have a class of woodwork; it 
would be a very useful thing, extremely desirable 
for the people, but I have dofibts as to whether it 
would be practicable ; that is the only misgiving 
I have about it, that is for the country districts. 
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. 16541. ' On -what ground do you doubt 1 — Well, you 
see in the country - 

16542. I am speaking more as regards the cose of 
towns 1 — Oh, it is on a totally different footing in 
towns from the country. In the towns I should 
. suppose it would he adopted more for its educational 
effect than for any other purpose. In the country I 
should liko to see it allowed more or less for utilitarian 
purposes. If I were to teach boys in woodwork in 
the country it would be to teach them how to put a 
handle in a spade or mend a plough, or to do some- 
thing that their fathers and mothers would see was 
immediately useful. And if you don’t put something 
before them in the country that would be immediately 
useful, I think the woodwork would come to nothing. 
But iu the towns it i3 an entirely different thing, 
it is an educational thing for the purpose of training 
a boy’s hands and a boy’s eyes, and giving him general 
skill to use his faculties, and if there was a good 
system of manual instruction of that kind, well- 
planned in the schools, I should think it would he a 
very useful thing ; but I should much prefer, if I 
have to make a choice between that and elementary 
science in the towns, I would much prefer drawing 
and elementary science to the manual instruction. 

16543. In whatever form the woodwork was 
introduced, I suppose, you would think that the 
teaching of it should be optional on the part of the 
teacher and of the manager ; it should not be made a 
compulsory subject 1 — Well, I don’t know; if you 
assume that it is of such importance as is alleged, 
r.hen I don’t see why every boy in the school would 
not pass through the tiling ; I have no personal 
experience of it, but I have been reading about it in 
some English schools ; I saw a report in the papers 
the other day of some system of woodwork that there 
is in Birmingham, I think it is : what struck me 
about that is this, in the first place, it is for 
Birmingham, and not for all Ireland, it is for a 
locality, and it grew out of the special needs of the 
place, and out of the capacities of the people who had 
charge of the tiling. Then it went on from the 
kindergarten iu an unbroken system until it was 
completed in the special school where the boys were 
brought from the other schools to learn woodwork 
and metalwork, and that woodwork and metalwork, I 
understood, was so taught as to make the boys 
immediately more valuable in the business world and 
in the mechanical world immediately they left the 
school. Well, if a thing of that kind was started 
here I think it would be very useful, but it occurs to 
me you would want to have one system for Belfast, 
and another, say, for a city like Limerick ; and in a 
city like Belfast where you have so many mechanical 
arts and men employed the style of thing that would 
be very suitable for them might not be at all suitable 
for a place like this. 

16544. Coming back to the point of this being 
voluntary or compulsory on the part of the teacher 
to teach it, which would you prefer ; that the teacher 
I should have the option whether he should teach it or 
j u °t 1 — Oh, the option. 

16545. You would agree with Herr Salomon, who 
told us in Sweden that he did not believe in making 
anybody teach anything that the teacher did not 
believe in himself 1 — I think so. But there are a 
good many things the teachers don’t like to teach 
now because they don’t feel themselves strong enough, 

I hut if the teachers were well-taught themselves in the 
training colleges they would be very glad to teach a 
great many things that they shirk now. 

16546. Is there anything more that your lord- 
ship wishes to say before you come to the question of 
urban schools t — Nothing, except one little remark 
about tho agricultural teaching in the schools. I 
should like to have a different style of book for the 
text-book, and I should like to have the teaching 
made extremely practical, and the boys required to 
do simple experiments in natural science in all the 
Printed image digilised by the Uni 
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country schools, that is the only remark I should like 
to make. 

16547. What has your lordship to say about 
practical teaching iu urban male schools 1 — In male 
schools, I think, the most universally useful subject 
is drawing ; every boy in every urban school ought 
to be taught drawing, and I think in the urban 
schools drawing ought to be thoroughly well-taught, 
it trains their hands, trains their eyes and is very 
useful to mechanics ofterwards : carpenters and other 
mechanics who have been taught to draw are much 
more useful men in working plans and things of 
that kind of building, than if they had not learned 
it. I think for manual and practical training drawing 
is by far the most important subject in the urban 
schools. After that I should teach them elementary 
science. 

16548. You think there is a great need of element- 
ary science in the city schools ? — Very. With regard 
to that one would think, you know, that elementary 
science would be done well in our intermediate schools, 
our secondary schools. Well, it is a curious thing that 
out of hundreds of boys who were presented this 
year for the intermediate examinations in Limerick, 
not a single boy in any grade presented chemistry ; 
not a single hoy presented natural philosophy, in 
either senior or middle grade. I believe there was 
one boy in the middle grade and he failed. I think 
only 11 boys passed in. the junior grade in natural 
philosophy, aud that is the sum total of science 
teaching in the city of Limerick in the schools. The 
National schools teach no natural philosophy what- 
ever ; as far as I know, the Christian Brothers used 
to teach natural science under South Kensington, but 
I think they have dropped it lately ; I think a couple 
of years ago some regulation was made by the South 
Kensington authorities withdrawing their grant from 
elementary classes and raising the standard and the 
result lias been to cut out the science classes here, so 
that now the upshot of it is that practically there is 
no natural science taught in the city of Limerick to 
anyone. 

16549. You think the principles of sanitation, light, 
heat, and mechanics, and other mutters with reference 
to various trades ought to he taught 1 — I think so, I 
think it ought to he obligatory to have classes in these 
subjects or some of them, in every school, but I should 
not go so far as to say they should be obligatory on 
everyone in the school. 

16550. Would yon require every teacher to he 
competent to teach science! — Oh, yes, as a matter of 
course. I think no teacher ought to be allowed out of 
tho training college who had not got a certificate of 
competency to teach elementary science. 

16551. And yon think that the teaching should lie. 
done by the ordinary teacher and not by an expert ? 
— Altogether. 

1 6552. And the same would apply to manual work, 
I suppose 1 — Quite so. 

16553. Has your lordship formed any opinion 
with regard to the inspectors of female schools 1 — 
Well, not any definite opinion, but I throw it out as 
a suggestion, that possibly an experiment might be 
tried with female inspectors for the purpose of 
advancing the industrial training. I have heard of 
teachers in schools laughing rather heartily at tho 
male inspector examiniug some of the needlework and 
things of that kind. I think that even though the 
inspector knows something about it yet he hardly 
will know enough about it to be of help to the school, 
he can see whether it is well done or badly done, but no 
further, while a competent woman would be able to 
guide the teachers, and do a good deal, and if she 
saw' an opening for the introduction of the class in a 
particular district, where it was not already in 
existence, she might suggest it to tho teachers or 
managers. But I think the inspectors feel themselves 
so weak in the needlework and cooking that they 
get through the thing as easily as they can, and, I 
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oc{.t, 1897. 16554. Would you have male inspectors for 

The Most Rev. literary work in female schools ? — I don’t see why 
Dr. O’Dwyer. y OU gho^ld not try a few female inspectors for every- 
thing. I don’t see why an educated lady might not 
go into the female school and examine a child in 
everything. 

16555. You would not introduce anything in the 
way of science into the female schools 1— Oh, no. 

16556. Then I think the summary of the principal 
points you wish to bring out, is, that a clear con- 
ception should be formed of the precise matter of 
practical instruction, which is to be taught in the 
schools, and then that the course of studies in the 
training colleges and the examination for inspector- 
ships should be shaped so as to secure in the ordinary 
staff of the National system competent teachers and 
inspectors 1 — Quite so. 

16567. In the male schools you think there 
should he elementary science with a bearing on 
practical agriculture in the country districts, and 
mechanical arts in town, together with drawing in 
towns. Those constitute the principal pan of the 
practical teaching 1 — Yes. 

16558. You think also that as the Intermediate lias 
diverted the best boys and the best teachers of the 
Christian Brothers from such practical work, it is 
important to supply it in the National school? — 
Yes, with regard to that I should like to say that 
I really think it is a very great pity, and a great 
loss to the country that the Christian Brothers’ 
schools have been forced into this Intermediate 
examination. In the cities they are the great 
teachers. In this city the Christian Brothers tench 
1,344 boys out of a total of 2,124 going to primary 
schools; no reform in the primary schools will do 
much more for us in the cities, than touch the 
fringe of the thing, unless the Christian Brothers 
are brought into it; but, if the Christian Brothers, 
in order to support themselves and maintain their 
schools, are driven into the Intermediate system, as 
they have been driven, then of course they cannot 
do this work of practical teaching. 

16559. I don’t quite follow how they have been 
driven into the Intermediate ?— In this way — the cost 
of education is becoming higher every year, the com- 
petition between schools is becoming keener, and the 
Christian Brothers, if they were to maintain the high 
position that they had for their schools relatively in 
the country must have rewards, must get money. The 
Government of the country will give them none 

through the primary system, and so they say : 

“Here is this competition under the Intermediate, 
open to all comers, we will go in and put our boys in 
under this and earn plenty of results fees,'' and so they 
are doing. The Christian Brothers earn a very large 
proportion of all the results fees got under the Inter- 
mediate, I think they earned £13,000 or £14,000 
last year. In that way they are able to support them- 
selves and maintain their schools on a very high level 
of the style of education that they are giving. In 
that way the Christian Brothers are driven into the 
Intermediate and diverted from their own legitimate 
work as primary teachers. 

16560. Do the Christian Brothers make all their 
hoys take up Intermediate subjects ? — Oh, no : what 
they do is this — in this city they pick out of the 
. various schools in the parishes the promising boys, and 

drafe them into one central school, their Intermediate 
Bchool, and present the hoys in that school for the 
Intermediate examinations. That must tell in- 
juriously xxpon the working classes. If you take a 
poor mau's son that has never any possibility of going 
on to a profession, or going on to any higher position 
in life, take him from an ordinary primary school, 
teach him Frenoh, German, Greek, and Latin, until 
he hai passed the junior grade of the Intermediate, 
and throw him aside there then, you have utterly 


ruined that child’s career, ho is nothing, he has got 
no education of any kind, intermediate or primary 
and that is what is happening, and the people don't 
seem to observe it. In the intermediate last year I 
saw the figures a while ago, 236 hoys passed the 
senior grade, though 6,000 boys stood the examina- 
tions in all the grades, which simply means this, that 
about 2,500 boys were presented in the preparatory 
grade, and only about one-tenth of them ever finished' 
the Intermediate course. They are put into the Inter- 
mediate as little money-making machines for tha 
schools in the preparatory nnd in the junior grade, 
and not for any legitimate purpose of educating 
them, or bringing them to auytlxiug. 

16561. You are speaking only of the -Dhrthtian 
Brothers’ Schools. It applies to all the schools in the 
country, or a great many of the schools, the whole re- 
mark, because the number that pass in the Benior 
grade is out of all proportion to the number that gtf 
in for the examinations, unless the preparatoiy and 
junior grades were being used illegitimately ; in this 
Intermediate system you should have far more boys 
going in for the senior grade. 

16562. Have yon any other remarks you wish to 
make ? — There was just one other thing I should like' 
to say about technical education. I think a technical 
education school in a city like this ought to complete 
the manual, practical, and scientific education of the 
schools ; the great difficulty in that will be to find a 
number of teachers for such technical schools. In that 
little endowment I was speaking about — agricultural 
endowment for the country — we had to find a teacher, 
and woputourselves in communication with theNational 
Board, and we were referred by them to Glasnevin, 
the Royal Albert Agricultural Institution, and we 
were in coi-respondence with the gentlemen in charge 
of that for about six or eight months ; it was a very 
tiresome correspondence, and we were put in com- 
munication with one person, and then with another, 
but the upshot of it was that there was no teacher of 
agriculture to be had at Glasnevin, or on the recom- 
mendation of the people who are conducting that 
place. Well, it seemed an extraordinary thing that 
in all Ireland we could not get one teacher, we were 
ready to pay him, and pay him very liberally, but we 
had to go to England, and through Lord Monteagle 
we got a young Englishman, who was examined here 
yesterday, Mr. Burkitt. Lately they set going some 
technical classes in the city, and they' wanted a science 
teacher for the city, and we found it rather hard to 
get one. I saw some of the coiresponclence between the 
committee here and some gentlemen who interested 
themselves in Dublin. I saw where they went, here and 
there, and everywhere, and at last one gentleman was 
got, Mr. Jefl'cott, a young English mechanic, that 
came over to study in the College, of Science in Dublin. 
That would point, I think, to the conclusion that yon 
have not got, for technical education in the country, 
a sufficient body of teachers, tend I don’t believe that 
you ever will have a sufficient body of teacliors 
for that or any other higher course, until there is a 
University education given, that the great body of tlie 
people, particularly we Catholics, can avail of. It is 
a curious thing that wo have those two young English- 
men teaching our Catholic children in this city and 
county, though the number are, in the city, 5,050 
Catholic children to 527 Protestant children, and in 
the county, 20,67S Catholic children to 461 Protes- 
tant children, according to the census of 1891. If 
you are to extend technical education in this country 
on these terms, I think it would be a very great piece 
of wrong to us, Catholics, in Ireland, and I think yon 
would find that you would not get for technical edu- 
cation the amount of popular support that it would 
get on its merits. 

16563. Rev. Dr. Evaks. — About how many 
National schools, under the management pf 3 our 
clergy, are there in this diocese 1 — I could not tell you 
off the reel, but I could get it for you — about 320, .• 
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16564. How many Christian Brothers’ schools are 
there in your diocese 1 — Sexton-street, St. John’s, St. 
Mary’s, St. Muncliin’s, Bruff, and Adare — six. 

16565. How many Convent schools ? — I can give 
you these figures afterwards. 

16566. Is there any manual instruction in any of 
these schools in your diocese 1 — The girls have lots of it 
in cooking and needlework ; but for the boys, I don’t 
know of any manual instruction in any of die schools. 

16567. Nothing like what there is at Lismore? — 
No, I read about that in the paper, there is nothing 
of that kind that I know of. 

16568. Do you think it is desirable to introduce 
this special manual instruction into your schools? — I 
should like to see it tried, in the first place I should 
like to see the thing in the concrete, the actual thing, 
and see what it led up to, then it might be useful. 

I should like to see it tried as an experiment, but I 
think it is not at all likely to be as popular here as I 
believe it is in a place like Birmingham. Out of 
our population of 37,000 people, I don’t suppose yon 
have more than 1,000 employed in mechanical arts. 

A considerable number of the boys of our National 
Schools go to the Civil Service. 

16569. And the manual instruction would not help 
them ? — It would not help them so much, but if it 
were tried as au experiment, and were optional in 
the schools it would do no harm. 

16570, H as your lordship thought of any plan by 
which it might be done ? — You see, I think drawing 
is a very important part of it, I think the drawing 
in the school might be very much advanced, I think 
drawing ought to be done far better than it is done. 
Then I think that if the teachers themselves are 
made thoroughly masters of this manual instruction 
mthc training colleges that they then will devise 
means of working it in the schools and making it 
popular. 

16571. So that you would be in favour of introduc- 
ing it gradually? — Gradually. 

16572. And if, as a result of this Commission’s 
inquiries, a proposal were made to introduce it you 
would be favourable to it ? — Oh, decidedly. 

16573. Profeasor Fitzgerald. — Yon thought there 
was nothing in a boy’s life that corresponded to needle- 
work in a girls, would it not be very useful, and does 
not each head of a family occasionally, mend furni- 
ture and do painting and whitewashing, and other 
manual occupations? — I don’t think so. 

16574. Would it not be well if they did? — That 
may be, but as a matter of fact the two things are on 
a totally different footing at present and in public 
estimation, a woman that was not able to stitch would 
be considered a fool, but a mau who could not 
put a leg on a table would not be considered the 
same. 

16575. Would it not be well to enema-age them ? — 
Yes. but you have to take things as you have them. 
The teaching of useful carpentry work, I don’t think 
would be popular in the town schools or a desirable 
thing for the schools to undertake. 

16576. Do you not think it would be a desirable 
thing, not for the sake of teaching carpentry, but 
for the sake of making people handy ?— That is the 
Sloyd system of woodwork, that is a totally different 
thing, and even when you have that taught to a per- 
son it is not on all fours with needlework, because 
needlework is extremely useful and practicid. 

10577. Is not that a great use of needlework the 
fact that it trains people to be handy and to construct 
things ? — Not at all, I- think the great use of needle- 
work is to make a shirt and do things of that kind, I 
think the use of needlework is its usefulness, I don't 
think people are taught needlework for any theoreti- 
cal purpose at all. 

16578. That - may be the reason, but don’t you 
think a good reason for doing it is to make them 
handy generally ? — I don’t think so, I think it is 
done for its practical use. 
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16579. I think a large part of its usefulness as a 
school subject is in order to make people handy and 
neat? — I can only give you my own opinion about it, I 
believe needlework is taught for its practical utility 
and not for intellectual training. 

16580. You said it would be undesirable to teach, 
an art, i presume you mean mechanical art, not in its 
artistic sense ? — I mean a mechanical art, carpentry. 

16581. Do you think it is desirable to have free- 
hand drawing, which trains to a certain extent the 
artistic art ? — It is most desirable, I think. 

16582. Would the managers of this district, do you 
think, encourage the teachers to learn how to teach 
elementary science, if there were instructors sent 
round ? — I am sure they would. And would you 
allow me to interpose a remark in reference to the 
managers, I think it would be important if managers 
were encouraged to group themselves into associations 
by districts, and they were recognised as associations 
by the National Board. I think a body of managers 
coming together, putting their heads together on 
school business, would strike out a great lot of use- 
ful things, that might be tried in the schools that 
individual managers would nos attempt, and amongst 
other things I have no doubt they would encourage 
the teaching of elementary science. 

16583. Mr. Struthers. — Is there anything at 
present to prevent the formation of such an associa- 
tion ? — I don’t know, I don’t know whether they 
■would have any status before the Board. 

16584. Might they not be recognised by tho Board 
under its present regulations ? — I cannot tell you, 
Mr. Redington could tell you that, I don’t know of 
any such thing, I rather think the Board deals only 
with individual managers. 

16585. But you don’t know of any rule that pre- 
vents your forming associations here ? — No, hue I 
rather doubt it, I Lave not seen it done, and I know 
nothing in tfce Board’s rules giving any status 
whatsoever to anyone except a patron, or manager, 
of a school, and that in relation to his own school. 

16586. But the patron or manager might be an 
association ? — Oh, yes, but I don’t know there is 
anything in the rules that gives them any status. 

16587. Professor Fitzgerald. — Of course it would 
be possible to arrange a committee of managers at 
present, and put a number of schools under that one 
committee ? — Yes. 

16588. But that would be quite in accordance with 
our present rules ? — Would it 1 

16589. Oh, certainly, because at present there are 
a number of incorporated bodies that manage schools. 
Several of the dioceses in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Ireland have got the Diocesan Council, or 
a committee of the Diocesan Council, incorporated for 
the purpose of managing schools in the district? — 
That committee is the manager of several schools; I 
might be the manager now of half a dozen schools at 
this minute. 

16590. You might arrange that all the parish 
priests in Limerick were a committee for the manage- 
ment of the schools in Limerick ? — Oh, no ; that is not 
what I want ; my idea is that each independent 
manager of liis own school might associate with any 
number of managers in the locality for a common 
purpose. 

16591. Do the teachers, as a matter of fact, like 
expert inspectors coining in ; do they not prefer hav- 
ing all the inspection done by a single inspector ? — I 
should suppose they do. What the teachers look to 
most now are the results fees. 

16592. In any case, is it desirable to supersede the 
inspectors by expert inspectors ? — The only necessity 
for that is either that yon have a subject that tho 
ordinary inspector is incapable of examining in, or that 
it is a subject that the ordinary inspector ought to be 
able to examine in, but does not. 

16593. I quite understand that when anew subject 
was being introduced it would be desirable to have 
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organisers sent- round to advise the teachers'! — Oh, 
deoidedly. 

16594. But I would have thought that with the 
ordinary permanent state of affairs it would be most 
desirable to have only one set of inspectors 1 — Quite so. 

16595. You mentioned the agricultural teaching in 
France ; have you seen anything of the recent syllabus 
for agricultural teaching in France? — I saw a circular 
that was sent round to the teachers by the Minister 
in charge of that bureau, in which he laid down as a 
fundamental principle for them that they should teach 
only the principles of agriculture. 

16596. That is the line that you approve of? 
— Entirely. 

16597. You said that drawing ought to be compul- 
sory, but you did not state whether you would change 
our present drawing course ; at present we only teach 
free-hand. Do you not tliiuk there should be geo- 
metrical drawing, and drawing to scale? — Oh, yes, for 
mechanics ; and in cities most important 

16598. In fact, almost more important than the 
free-hand ? — I should say so. 

16599. Do you know why the teachers don’t take 
up the present science course under the National 
Board ; we have got results fees in science ? — In a great 
many cases it may be because they don’t know it. 

16600. But they used to teach science under the 
Science and Art Department; why did they not change 
over and take the Science teaching under the National 
Board? — The teacher goes on the lines of least resist- 
ance, and he takes the subject in which he earnH liis 
results fees easiest. I think they found that a stiffer 
subject. 

16601. Mr. Strothers.— I t h in k , my lord, your 
fundamental idea is that nothing should be taught in 
elementary schools to prepare a boy for a special 
trade ? — Quite so. 

16602. That the instruction given in elementary 
schools should be such as is suitable for any occupa- 
tion ? — Decidedly. 

16603. But you made an exception in the case of 
needlework in girls’ schools ? — Quite so, in public 
estimation I find that thing regarded as part of a girls’ 
education. 

16604. Then would you say the same thing about 
cookery and laundry work 1— Cookery, more or less ; 
laundry work, much less. 

16605. Typewriting? — Less still. 

16606. Would it not be better to have such subjects 
as cookery, laundry, and typewriting taught in even- 
ing schools after the children have left the day school ? 
— Somehow or other, evening schools don’t take 
here at all ; I cannot tell why. I have seen them 
tried very often, but they have always come to the 
ground. 

16607. You have formed no opinion os to the 
reason why they have not succeeded ? — -No, I am not 
sufficiently familiar with the rules of the National 
Board with regard to them ; but I have heard some of 
the teachers say that the rules work against evening 
classes ; the scale of payment is insufficient. 

16608. But apart from the rules of the Board, don’t 
you think it would be a desirable thing to have even- 
ing continuation classes? — Very much so. 

16609. Especially to teach such subjects as cookery, 
laundry, and typewriting ? — Extremely desirable, and 
on Saturdays to give classes out of school horn's. 

16610. In fact, to make them semi-technical schools, 
which would prepare pupils for occupations in after- 
life, which don’t require auv very special training ? — 
Most important. 

16611. For the same reason you would not teach 
the art of agriculture, but you would teach such 
principles of science as might be useful to a farmer on 
the lines of the syllabus you have already referred to ? 
— Quite so ; I think that is a very admirable pro- 
gramme. 

16612. In your view, school gardens and school 
plots aie not desirable — atany rate, of any size l — No. 

16613. But you would have elementary science 


taught in all the boys’ schools ? — Every boys’ school, 
town and country. 

16614. But not in the girls’ schools? — No. 

16615. Don't you think that a little instruction in 
elementary science might be useful in a girls’ school? 
— Well, yes ; but you see the girls have to give now an 
hour a day to needlework, that leaves three hours n. 
day for ordiuary school purposes. Here, when we have 
cookery classes, they give half an hour in the week 
to theoretical instruction, and one and a-half or two 
hours to practical instruction. 

16G16. Does that come out of school time? — 
Out of the four hours of secular instruction. 
When you subtract all that from the secular 
instruction there is not so much time left for 
the literary instruction, and then you must 
bear in mind, the literary programme is very 
high in some respects, but very wretched as a literary 
programme in the proper sense of literature. Now 
there is an amount of arithmetic taught to the girls 
that I consider a mere waste of time and really a 
torture to the pupils and the teachers. Then there is 
sometimes for the higher classes an amount of geo- 
graphy required that seems to me to be very futile 
too, it is mere positive facts, and I cannot see how a 
girl will be able to carry them in her mind for any 
length of time, and I see no good resulting from the 
waste of labour. Then there is the programme of the 
higher course in grammar, which is very severe for 
girls. 

16617. Your difficulty in the way of teaching 
science in girls’ schoolu is rather that there is no time 
for it than that you would not have it ? — Somehow or 
other no one has ever thought of it. 

16618. Professor Fitzgerald. — Physiology is very 
common in English schools in order to teach girls 
something about the care of their children ? — Yes, 
very useful. 

16619. Mr. Strut iiers. — And also some instruc- 
tion in elementary science is very useful to explain 
to girls the need for ventilating a room and how to do 
it, why ono way is successful and another is not 1 — 
Yes, but the amount of useful matter, if you are to 
think of all the useful things you could teach in a 
school you would want 24 hours a day, we must only 
make a selection. 

1 G620. Of course yon would only have such prin- 
ciples of science taught as were useful to girls in 
housekeeping ? — Undoubtedly it would be a useful 
subject, if you could find time for it. I do believe 
though, considering the class of people that you have 
to provide an education for in National elementary 
schools, that a good substantial literary education in 
reading, writing and arithmetic and things conneoted 
with that, aud cookery work and needlework, that 
that is a sufficient amount of education for the Na- 
tional Board to attempt, and I think the great danger 
of this thiug would be you would ride the hobby too far. 

16621. But it has been said to us that there is a 
difficulty in getting cooks for instance to be accurate 
in weighing, and that the school training should be of 
such a kind as to make them more accurate ? — I don’t 
think that at all, and that is not my idea of tho 
cookery that ought to be taught in the schools, good 
or bad, 1 don’t mean the Convent schools to be in- 
cipient apprenticeships for cooks, but it is to teach 
them to cook their own food I want. I want that 
when a poor labourer or tradesman marries a girl who 
has been taught in these schools that she should be 
able to cook his dinner when he comes home from 
work. 

16622.' I was not speaking of cookery, but of such 
training in schools in elementary science and drawing 
as would make them more accurate in their habits of 
working ? — I don't think our girls’ schools could use- 
fully aim at anything like that, the number that would 
become professional cooks is very small. They are 
getting up in the towns technical schools for cooking, 
and I think that minute accuracy with which a first- 
class cook measures out things, like an apothecary, 
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can be got in a technical school, hutnofcinan ordinary 
primary school. 

16623. Professor Fitzgerald.— Is it not desirable 
that a person who has very litfclo to spend should bo 
very accurate in what he does spend, is it not more 
important for a poor man’s wife to be more accurate 
then for a rich man's 1 — But you don’t imagine thut 
if they had only potatoes and salt for their dinner 
they would want a scale to measure what they cooked 1 

16624. But I am in hopes they would have some- 
thing better than potatoes and salt ] — I don’t think it 
is practicable. 

1G626. I am sure it is very desirable that they 
should be very careful what they give their children 
when young and they do shovel iu the most extra- 
ordinary things into the infants’ stomachs ? — With 
most of our people the difficulty is to get something 
to cook. 

16626. Mr. Strotjieus. — I think T quite agree with 
your lordship that the cookery would be better done 
outside the primary school altogether, but the ques- 
tion is whether we might not have such a training in 
elementary science as would induce habits of accurate 
observation, and accuracy generally in the girls 1— My 
opinion is that the game is not worth the candle, I 
don’t think the results would he of any practical 
value, though I have no objection whatsoever to the 
teaching of elementary science matters about venti- 
lation and things of that sort. I think girls might 
very usefully know them. 

16627. We had it in evidence yesterday that in the 
English schools very good needlework can be taught 
in three hours a week, so that it would not be necessary 
to teach needlework here five hours in that case 1— 
Yea. 

16628. So that some time might be saved from the 
needlework ? — That is a question of detail on which I 
can give you no information. 

16629. Would you teach drawing to girls as well 
as to boys 1 — Oh, yes. I would make it ns compulsory 
in the girls’ schools as in the boj’s’ schools. 

16630. You would advocate its introduction 1 — 
Very much. 

16631. I think you said you would make it a uni- 
versal subject in day schools ? — Yes, and encourage 
ii as far as I can in girls’ schools. 

16632 What object have you in view in teach- 
ing drawing to girls? — Well, it would refine them and 
give them an artistic taste, it would enulle them in 
after life to take a refined view of things. 

16633. Would you expect anything more from itiu 
the case of boys? — Oh, res, for boys it is of great, 
practical use, take a man taking out sections of a roof, 
a carpenter who can go to the work and get a sketch of 
a section of a roof is a much stronger mun than a mau 
who cannot do it. 

16633a. Then the teaching to the boys ought to 
be of a practical kind, learning plan and elevation 
would bo much more useful than teaching free- 
hand? — Yes, but the freehand in the early stages 
is very useful to steady the hand. 

16634. Don’t you think the construction of simple 
objects in cardboard or woodwork would illustrate 
what the drawing means ? — I should say so ; it would 
be very useful. 

16635. And from that point of view some form of 
manual work, either caixlboavd or woodwork, would 
be a very useful help for drawing instruction? — -I 
should say so, for future mechanics. 

. 16636. Also generally, would it not? — Well, yes, 

but, you see, if the parents of the children generally 
don’t see in the distance even some practical advantage 
you will nob make it popular. 

16637. You think they don’t see any practical 
advantage at present? — None of us can form any 
opinion at present, because we have seen none of it. 

16638. But you would not be opposed to experiment- 
ing with it ? — I would be delighted to see experiments 
in different centres. 

16639. I was rather struck with a remark your- 


lordship made about this woodwork. You said in : Limerick, 
towns it should be educational, but in the country it — 
should be utilitarian ? — Yes. • 

16640. Why do you think it should be utilitarian The Moat Rev. 
in the country more than in tho towns?— You seo Dr. O'Dwyer, 
their whole lives are so very simple in the country. 

Take a ploughman or an ovdinary agricultural 
labourer ; bis whole life is so very simple, and his 
energies go out on so few things, it is a pity then 
wheu you are educating him not to work in a way 
that would be practically serviceable. 

16641. Is it not a good tiling to 1 enlarge his ideas? 

— I would do so by his literary training, and you 
will allow me to say with reference to that that I 
think there is a danger of unduly depressing the in- 
tellectual and literary training in running this thing 
of practical training too far. I think to teach our 
people to read, to encourage them to read, to think for 
themselves — I think that is the best thing you can 
do for the intellects of the country people. 

16642. That is a danger that you anticipate in the . 
future possibly, but it does not exist in practice at 
present ? — No. 

16643. In fact, do you find iuthe ordinary National 
schools, where the whole time is given to the literary 
programme, that the literary programme is well done ? 

— I cannot say that. 

16644. So that, even without the introduction of 
practical instruction, you don't have the literary pro- 
gramme doing very much good? — I don't like the 
National system at all. I consider it a very inferior 
system of education altogether, and as long as any 
system of education is worked by a bureau in Dublin, 
and is a cast-iron thing for the whole of the country, 
it will be an inferior system. 

16645. You distinguish between Sioyd and instruc- 
tion in carpentry ? — Yes. 

16646. Do you know that in Sweden, where the 
word Sioyd at all events comes in, it is more prevalent 
in the country districts than in towns? — I am not 
aware of that. 

16647. And that they always make objects which 
arc useful in the homes of the children ? — That would 
be my idea of the proper thing to do. 

16643. And for that reason the people have com© 
to appreciate it — that it is utilised as a means of 
training the intelligence of the children in accuracy 
of hand and eye? — I should say to have it adopted by. 
the people it should be practical. 

16649. That is the essential point : thut the objects - 
made should bo such that the people can use and do 
use, that might be done in Ireland ( — I should say so. 

16650. And you would luive no objection to it 9 — 

None. T should be very glad to see the thing tried,, 
provided it was very simple. 

16651. I think I gather that your idea is that you 
should have a very elastic system in the country 
that should adapt itself to the wants of the different 
districts, instead of having a uniform programme? — 

Quite so. 

16652. Captain Shaw. -There was one remark made 
as regards text-books. Do you consider it necessary to 
have text-books for the teaching of all subjects, or 
wonld you think it important if some were taught 
without a text-book ? — Well, yes ; if you had very 
competent teachers I should say tho subject would be 
better taught without a text-book. 

16653. Is not the tendency, if you have text- 
books, for the inspector always to examine out of 
them, and you get back to the same routine that you 
have now?— So it is ; that is one of the great com- 
plaints against the present system. 

16G54. And it would be, therefore, an improve- 
ment if softie of the subjects were taught without . 
text-books? — It would be a very desirable thing, but 
that would involve a thorough knowledge of tho 
subject on the. part of the teacher. 

16655. Should they not have that before they 
begin to teach it? — Oh, decidedly, but you see just 
now agriculture ia an obligatory subject in eveiy. 
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Limerick. rural National school, and a very large proportion 
— of the teachers would tell you this : that they know 
om. 6 ^ 1807 . absolutely nothing about it, and they say that it 
The Most Eev. seems a most unreasonable thiDg to require them to 
Dr. O’Dwyer, ^acli what they don’t know. 

16656. You remark that every county should have 
special technical schools for agriculture'! — I think so. 

16657. Do you think more than one agricultural 
school would he necessary in a county I — Oh, 
yes, X should say so. If you have not more than 
one it will have to be a boarding school. They will 
have to live in it as in a college. 1 think it would 
be a very desirable thing to have technical schools 
where the pupils living in their own homes could 
come and get instruction. 

16658. Do you think they can be taught agricul- 
ture without residing for some years or more in a 
school 1 — I should think so. 

16659. With regard to the two teachers whom you 
got, had they received a University education, do you 
know ? — I should say not — I am pretty sure not. 

16660. Could not teachers be trained at the School 
of Science in Dublin now 1 — I don’t know much about 
that School of Science, but my remark is directed to 
this principle generally that the great body of the 
Catholics of Ireland now are cut off actually from 
university education, and unless you open that to - 
them you will not have a sufficient body of highly 
educated men to conduct these studies. 

• 16661. Mr. Harrington. — How do you think the 
parents of the children would regard a change from 
the present rather literary programme of our National 
schools to the introduction of elementary science and 
manual instruction, do you think it would be a 
change that would be approved of? — I think they 
would like it. 

16662. Yon mentioned, I think, that in the results 
•of the Intermediary examinations some of the 
.••statistics showed that a very small percentage of boys 
went up for practical science ? — I may mention to you 
that in 1896 only eleven boys passed in chemistry in 
the senior grade in all Ireland. 

16663. Is it nob a fact that the reason of that is 
that the Intermediate Board has rather discouraged 
the teaching of practical science? — I should rather 
think that it is because practical science is not easily 
crammed. The whole Intermediate system is a system 
of the worst cram that was ever introduced into a 
country. I think it is doing more harm to the intellect 
of Ireland than any other thing in it. 

16664. Don’t you think it would help very much 
the introduction of practical science into the secondary 
• schools if it were taken up on a more general scale 
by the National Board? — Oh, yes; you know you 
-never can thoroughly reform any one branch of edu- 
cation without affecting the whole of it, you cannot 
settle the primary unless you co-ordinate it with the 
secondary education. The secondary education in Ire- 
land now is about the most pernicious thing lever heard 
of, it is the worst conceived system that was ever 
forced on the country, and why the people stand it 
I cannot understand at all. 

16665. Mr. Molloy. — I think, my lord, you stated 
that you were in favour of local committees or asso- 
ciations of managers to advise, so to say, the National 
Board ? — Yes. 

16666. And give the benefit of their experience if 
any new ideas were about to be introduced, would 
you confine it to managers, or would you allow out- 
siders? — No, managers. 

16667. And on the girls’ side of education would 
your lordship be in favour of any associations of 
ladies ? — You have managers for girls’ schools as well 
as for boys’ schools ; managers manage all the schools. 

16668. We heard yesterday of a Limerick local 
association that helped girls’ work in schools ? — I don’t 
know of it ; I have not seen it working, but I should 
think that the managers would be the best persons 
to make suggestions as: to the course of studies in 
them. . u _ ... ... „ . 


16669. Including the course of studies for girls?— 
Quite so. 

16670. In connection with the Intermediate Board 
in the early years of that Board I believe there were 
associations of schoolmasters and schoolmistresses as 
advising bodies for the Bool'd ? — Whether they had 
any local status I don’t know, but I think the head- 
masters of schools used to meet. 

16671. And so they do still — those two bodies con- 
tinue. Of course your lordship is aware that, already 
in some of the dioceses in Ireland there are com- 
mittees of managers instituted / — Ho, I am not aware 
of it. Of course any number of managers can come to- 
gether and consult, but my point is this — that as a com- 
mittee of managers they should have a recognition 
from the National Board, so that oue could write up 
and say he is directed by the committee of managers 
of such a place to put snob a view before the Board, 
and that the Board would recognise them' as a com- 
mittee. 

16672. If I mistake not, some communication like 
that has already been received. Your lordship a 
while ago referred to the propriety of having ladies to 
inspect the schools ? — I merely threw it out that the 
experiment might be usefully tried. 

16673. Of course your lordship is aware that already 
there is a lady at the head of the needlework depart- 
ment ? — Yes ; an organiser, I think. 

16674. A directress of needlework, and there are 
two lady organisers, so you would be in favour of 
the development of that?-— Quite so. 

16675. As to the difficulty of getting a person from 
G-lasnevin Farm Establishment to iustruct in agri- 
culture in Limerick schools, was the reason stated the 
inadequacy of remuneration ? — Not the slightest 
reference to it. 

16676. As a matter of fact under the Royal Dublin 
Society and under the Congested Districts Board ex- 
National teachers are at this moment employed in 
giving practical instruction in agriculture, so I am 
surprised that Glasnevin was not able to supply you 1 
—If you should like to see the correspondence, and 
have time to read it, I should be happy to put it at 
the disposal of the committee. 

16677. Mr. Redington.- --You made a valuable 
suggestion about associations of managers. Would 
your lordship give these associations the power of 
modifying the course of instruction in their district 
with the consent of the National Board ? — Quite so. 

16678. That would to a large extent lessen the 
rigidity of the cast-iron system ? — Quite so. 

16679. With reference to the expert inspectors, do 
you not think that it would be an advantage that 
there should be an expert inspector in music, as 
a certain number of inspectors, at least, must neces- 
sarily have no taste for music ? — Yes, I think you 
might fairly make an exception in that. 

16680. You would not extend the exception to 
drawing? — Perhaps so. I think within the ordi- 
nary staff of inspectors there ought to be a 
sufficient number of men thoroughly competent 
to inspect. 

16681. But each inspector looks after his own 
district. What I was suggesting was, that if there 
were a certain number of organisers or peripatetic 
inspectors of drawing they might go about all 
the schools of Ireland and give advice as to any new 
methods of teaching drawing ? — It might he a useful 
thing. 

16682., And the same way about science'! — No. 
My view is this, that the object to be gained is the 
education of the average child in a National school : 
whatever subject is so elementary and simple that, an 
ordinary child in a primary school ought to he 
compelled to learn it, that ought to be taught 
by his own ordinary teacher and examined by his 
own ordinary inspector, and, if it is a subject that 
an inspector cannot examine, or the teacher teach, 
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then. I' think it ought not to be obligatory on all the 
children. 

16683. The inspector might Ihj able to examine, but 
not be a specialist in the science, and not aware of the 
latest developments of science teaching ; would it not 
he a help to him as well os the teacher if a specialist 
went round 1 — Yes, but I think it ought to be done 


by its own ordinary staff. I don't liko the system of limerick, 
specialists going into the school. Oci."s"l8&7 

16684. I think your lordship said that there was — 
sometimes criticism of the examination in needlework n* 8 nm** er^ 
by our inspectors. Would not that be an argument in r ' "T ' 
favour of specialists 1 — That is just the thing that 
made me suggest a female inspector. 


The Right Hon. Inrd Monteagle examined. 


16685. Chairman. — You are the Manager of the 
Foynes National School, and one of the Trustees of the 
Limerick Endowment for Technical Education? — Yes. 

16686. You have taken, I understand, a great 
interest in primary education, and have given evidence 
before the Educational Endowments Commission in 
favour of agricultural teaching. Will your lordship 
give us your views upon that matter 1 — I just wish to 
allude at the outset, my lord, to my having been 
connected with that body, because the Limerick 
Endowment for Technical Education, as to which the 
Bishop of Limerick has just given evidence, is also 
connected with it. It is principally with regard to 
rural schools that I wish to give evidence. I took 
the opi'ortunity when the Educational Endowments 
Commission sat here with regard to this endowment, 
which was tiro remnant of an endowment for agricul- 
tural education, to urge that agriculture should be 
maintained as one of the main subjects in the new 
scheme. 

16687. "What was the old endowment called? — 
Mungret. I need not detain the Commission upon 
that point, because I believe you have had evidence 
from the teacher whom we got — Mr. Burkitt. I believe 
he was before you yesterday. But in this way I have 
had my attention specially directed of late to the 
subject of the teaching of agriculture — how far agri- 
culture can be taught in country boys’ schools — and 
the result of those investigations has been that, if any- 
thing is to be done to teach agriculture in the country 
by means of special schools, as is done in most Con- 
tinental and Colonial countries nowadays, some 
preparation must be made for that in the primary 
schools. And, with that object, the Trustees 
of the Limerick Endowment for Technical Education 
obtained the services of a teacher to give agri- 
cultural teaching in a group of National schools. 
We thought it was worth while trying the experiment 
how far the existing system could be made to work 
more efficiently with regard to the teaching of agri- 
culture by getting a specially-trained teacher. 

1.6688. But you came to the conclusion that the 
existing National school system should be modified 
in some way to meet this want? — Yes. I think the 

conclusion that we have come to so far has been that the 
teaching of agriculture out of a text-book, however 
well compiled, such as is now in use in the National 
schools, does not give the kind of training you wish 
to country boys ; they simply learn things by rote, 
and don’t bring their intelligence to bear, nor their 
powers of observation. 

16689. That applies to other matters besides agri- 
culture? — Well, yes; it would apply to a certain 
extent to other subjects as well. I was confining 
myself rather to the teaching of agriculture for the 
moment. 

' 16690. What is your view with regard to the par- 

ticular form of practical and technical instruction that 
should be given either in town or iu country ? — I 
don’t presume to judge of town schools, as I have no 
experience of them ; but, with regard to country 
schools, it appears to me that the practical instruction 
given should rather have a definite bearing upon 
agriculture, than be specially directed to the training 
of the hand by what is commonly called manual 
training, or what I understand is meant by Sloyd- — 
that the practical training should have a .definite 
bearing upon agriculture. It appears to me that 
children in the. country have more opportunities of 


learning to use their hands, and that that is not so The Right 
important in country schools — special manual training *jj on - L °f d 
— as it is in towns. To come a little more to detail, on oag 
it appears to me that the kind of practical training 
you want should be specially directed — taking it that 
it is to have a bearing on agriculture — to train the ' 
boys to habits of observation, especially with regard 
to all the natural objects around them in their daily 
life ; and should be conducted, as far as possible, 
not by text-books, but by object lessons. 

16691. Do you think school plots would be advan- 
tageous, or would you be of the opinion that was 
expressed by the Bishop of Limerick that teaching 
the principles without any school plots would be the 
best plan ?- -I should like to have a certain amount of 
teacliing in the schools which would bring the prin- 
ciples under the notice of the children, and also to 
have a certain amount of practical teaching that 
would show them the application of those principles. 

I don’t think that a farm attached to a school or the 
growing of farm crops can be of any great advantage, 
butchat school gardens and small school plots, especially 
if conducted in away that each boy should work aplot 
for himself, and should in that way Jearn by experience; 
how plants are raised, would be of more advantage 
than a school farm. 

16692. Would you allow him to earn his experience 
of a garden on a small plot of half an acre ?— I meant 
a plot move like the size of this table, raising 
vegetables on the smallest possible space, you would 
have one acre attached to the school, and have that 
divided up in the way explained to the Commission 
by an English inspector, Mr. Rooper. 

Ifi693. The Commission saw it done in Sweden 
in one place, where a master had laid out his garden 
in little plots and given each hoy a plot; is that the 
sort of thing?— That is the sort of thing I had in my 
mind. I have not seen it tided ; it was from the 
evidence of Mr. Rooper that I got the idea, and it 
seemed to me a very good one. 

16694. You would not have agriculture, then, 
taught as an art?— Not the practice of agriculture; 
but I think what they learn in the schools in the way 
of teaching elementary science can be given a 
practical application in these little plots. 

16695. Now, with regard to existing teachers, I 
suppose you think that many of them could not be 
expected to give this instruction, because they have 
not been trained in it ? — Exactly. 

1G696. But in the case of future teachers, do you 
think that every teacher, before he receives a certifi- 
cate, should be obliged to earn a cei-tiGcate that he 
could teach this sort of scientific agriculture?— Yes, 

I think that the teachers should ull qualify them- 
selves to teach the elementary sciences bearing on 
agriculture. 

16697. What will you do in the meanwhile! unti 
a new generation of teaohers is trained 1 I think in 
the meantime, although I agree with Dr. O’Dwyer 
that it is very undesirable to bring in extern teachers— 
it is much better that the teacher should he responsible 
for all the teaching that is given— I think until you 
can train teachers to teach in these new subjects that 
itinerant teachers might very well be employed. 

16698. How would you pay teachers for the 
instruction they give in scientific agriculture?— I 
think that it should not be based upon actual passes, 
the answering of children to questions put out of a 
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text-book. It appears to mo to be very difficult indeed 
to apply the results system of examinations and pay- 
ments to the teachiug of these practical subjects; it 
should be done rather by way of general inspection, 
which, I believe, is the custom in England. 

16699. How would you think that room, could be 
made for teaching these practical subjects, with 
regard to the present curriculum —in what way could 
it be altered or curtailed 1 — I don’t imagine that any 
very great length of time would be required for the 
purpose. I forget what is the exact amount of time 
required to be given for agriculture now iu fifth and 
sixth ; I thiuk it is three hours a week. I should 
fancy that ought to be sufficient. 

16700. That is there already! — Yes, that is, I 
believe, about the time that is considered necessary 
in France, where they have given special attention 
to it. 

16701. Is it your opinion that in cities such as 
Limerick, it would be better to teach Sloyd than to 
teach agriculture? — I don't profess to judge of the 
towns, but I should not propose to teach agriculture 
in the towns, and I should think Sloyd would be 
very useful. 

16702. Mr. Reiiinotox. — W ith regard to- the 
teachers who are not at present able to teach agricul- 
ture scientifically, in what way do you think they 
ought best to be taught thus elementary science — 
by attendance at Saturday lectures at local centres or 
by going through a course at Glasnevm 1 — I think for 
the future it ought to be given as a special course in 
the curriculum of the training colleges ; but I thiuk in 
the meantime it might be very well to form classes of 
teachers in different localities, as has been done in 
England and Scotland. Whether you would get the 
teachers to attend them is another matter. 

16703. You might refuse to pay fees for agriculture 
•unless they went through these classes ? — I am not 
sure it would be quite fair to make local classes of 
this kind — local lectures — of such paramount impor- 
tance. I don’t know that you could ensure that the 
•teaching would be sufficiently efficient. 

16704. How then would you introduce your new 
system of teaching agriculture into the country 
schools? — I should propose, after a certain time, 
giving notice, as Dr. O’Dwyer suggested was done in 
France, give three years’ notice, and after that 
time the teachers would be required to qualify them- 
selves to teach those subjects. 

16705. By what means ought they qualify them- 
selves ? — By going through a course of training. 

16706. A local course of training or not? — I have 
not formed any opinion as to how many schools 
would be required for the purpose ; I should think the 
existing schools would not be sufficient. 

1 6707. Did you find that the boys who attended Mr. 
Burkitt’s lectures were more interested in agriculture 
than before ? — I am not resident in the district where 
this is, and I am sorry to say I have not been able to 
visit any of these sohools when the instruction was 
given. 

16708. I thought you were present at some 
examinations or lectures given by Mr. Burkitb? — 
Mr. Burkitt carao down at uiy invitation to give 
lectures to adults in two of my villages, and I 
incidentally got him to talk to the boys about making 
collections of grasses and so forth. 

16709. Did he give any practical experiments as 
well as lectures? — The lecture was illustrated by 
magic lantern pictures. 

16710. Do you think that the present teaching out 
of a book is wholly useless ? — I do, if not worse. 

16711. Have you any knowledge of the system 
pursued in France ? — No personal knowledge. I may 
mention in connection with the appointment of this 
gentleman, Mr. Burkitt, Dr. O’Dwyer was asked by 
Mr. Molloy what was the reason that they were not 
able to supply one from Glasnevin. I think- Dr. 


O’Dwyer did not quite understand Mr. Malloy's 
question in one respect ; you went on to say that 
teachers had been sent from there to the Congested 
Districts Board. 

16712. Mr. Mollov. — And also in connection 
with the Royal Dublin Society, they were chiefly ex- 
' teachers ? — But I understood it was as practical agri- 
culturists. 

16712a.— A s practical agriculturists? — But that 
was not our object We did not profess to teach 
practical agriculture ; our teacher was to turn the 
text-book of the- National Board, now in use, to the 
best account he could, and to teach thai* as well as he 
could. 

16713. Mr. Redington. — You are aware that the 
course at Glasnevin lasts only eight months, and could 
notlast longer without interferingwith the dairy classes. 

I understand that the gentleman you have employed has 
•got a degree from the Durham University, and has 
spent at least two years in the study of agriculture ; is 
that tho case ? — Yes, I believe that is so. 

16714. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — Does any portion of 
this Mungret endowment still remain? — It is all 
vested in our body. 

16715. What is the annual sum available ? — I think 
it is £130 a year about. 

16716. Is that applicable to agricultural purposes 
in the County Limerick, or to a wider extent? — It 
was applicable I think to technical education gener- 
ally, including agriculture. I think agriculture was 
specially mentioned in the scheme, but it might have 
been applied, 1 believe, to other technical education. 
The sum was so small we thought it could hardly be 
broken up. 

16717. I suppose it is limited chiefly to the county 
Limerick ? — Yes to the county and city of Limerick. 

16718. Mr. Molloy. — Is there a farm or school 
garden in connection with the schools of which your 
lordship is patron? — No. 

16719. Have you any acquaintance with how prac- 
tical farming is carried on where there is a farm or 
school-garden in connection with a National school? 
--No, there is none in my neighbourhood. 

16720. What superiority is it expected that Mr. 
Burkitt would have over a National school teacher, 
when he is confined almost mainly to the elucidatiug 
of a text-book ? — The text-book was not of our choos- 
ing — we found the text-book there. The text-book had 
to be taught, it was a compulsory subject-. We should 
much prefer to set him entirely free of the text-lwok, 
and let him give agricultural teaching on his own lines, 
but the teachers are bound to teach this book — it is 
an important subject in the results examination, and 
the inspector will examine oat of that book and 
nothing else ; so if we had thrown the hook aside it 
would have probably taken a substantial sum out of 
the teachers’ pockets, but we thought it was worth, 
tryiug the experiment whether anything could be 
made of the text-book, and T am afraid from what 
Mr. Burkitt will have probably told you yesterday 
that his evidence was conclusive. 

16721. He also uses a text-book as well as the 
N ational school teacher ; he gives a decided preference 
to a certain text-book, he mentioned it yesterday? 
— Dr. Fream’s book, I suppose. I suppose every 
teacher must have a text-book to go by. I think it is 
rather in the inspection the point comes in whether 
the examination is to be conducted entirely out of 
that text-book. 

16722. He has been only a comparatively short 
time here ; have any examinations been held by the 
National Board inspector in any of the eight schools he 
visits on the subject of agriculture, up to the present? 
— 1 cannot answer that question, I am afraid. 

16723. We might be able to compare the results 
with the results of previous years ? — On that point I 
should like to say I don't think yon could arrive at 
any decisive conclusion on the -teaching of a single 
year, as tested by results examinations, I don't think 
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results examination can show the value of teaching in 
« subject like that. 

16724. Captain Shaw. — I think you remark with 
reference to manual instruction that the children in 
the country use their hunds more than the children in 
the town, but do they get any of that definite instruc- 
tion by which the mind regulates the motion of the 
hand accurately, which you aim at in manual instruc- 
tion 1 — No, I did not mean to imply that, but I think 
in their ordinary up-bringing they are more likely to 
learn the use of their hands. 

16725. Will they learn the use of their hands 
accurately! — 1 did not say that ;but like Dr. O’Dwyer 
[ think it is a question of how much education yon 
have, you must cut your coat accordingly. It is hard 
enough to get them to school. 

16726. Mr. Strcthers. — Yon depend, my lord, 
on special agricultural schools for the real teaching 
of agriculture 1 — For the teaching of the practice of 
the art or for any higher science teaching. 

16727. Or for having much effect on the practical 
conduct of agriculture in the country ? — Yes, I think 
it is most important that such schools should be estab- 
lished. 

16728. But you think there ought to be some pre- 
paration in the primary school, so that tho pupil might 
benefit by the instruction given in the higher school 1 
—Yes. 

16729. You are quite clear that that preparation is 
not given by the teaching in the text-book 1 — Yes. 

16730. Do you think it is better given by mis- 
cellaneous information about agricultural subjects chan 
by training in accuracy by drawing, or a systematic 
course of science involving measurement and weigh- 
ing ? — I should certainly wish to introduce a certain 
amount of science. I am not a scientific man ; I don’t 
know how far it is legitimate to employ the word 
“science,” hut what I had in my mind was more the 
ncourogement of the study of natural history. That 
would promote habits of observation in children and 
teaching them to collect natural objects, botanising, 
geologising, and then the teacher will show tho bear- 
ings of these things upon plant life aud the diseases 
ot plants. 

16731. We had it put to us in the Munster Dairy 
School that there was a lack of accuracy, that when 
pupils came up to that institution they disregarded an 
ounce ; they thought au ounce was not a matter of 
much importance — an ounce of salt, for instance, put 
into butter, and that good general intelligence on the 
part of pupils rather than any bits of agricultural 
knowledge was more important ? — I would agree with 
that ; I did not suggest that bits of agriculture should 
be taught ; children’s minds should be directed to 
observing things around them, and I think habits of 
accuracy could he brought in in that way. [ should 
imagine that accuracy could he taught iu connection 
with tho study of arithmetic. 

16732. They can be taught to do the process 
accurately, but is not a mental calculation rather 
different from actually measuring out a thing 
materially ; is not the best way to teach those things 
to do it materially ; is not a child more likely to 
calculate accurately if you get him to measure two 
aides of a box and then let him get the whole surface 
by multiplying! — I agree with you. 

16733. You would approve of any ferm of instruc- 
tion. in a primary school which tended to make 
children more accurate ! — Yes. 

16734. And that might he got in drawing, for 
instance! — I think it is very desirable indeed that 
they should be taught drawing in its elementary 
form, especially mechanical drawing. 

16735. You would have that taught in country 
schools 1 — Yes. . 

16736. You would not object to its practical appli- 
cation beingshown in woodwork aud cardboard work 1 
should not object, but I should not suggest 
imposing it as a compulsory subject. 

16737. If yon could see that it might be some 


advantage in. instilling habits of accuracy on the part Limerick, 
of the children? — Oh, yes, I think it is an advantage 
for everybody. 

16738. You mentioned that yon thought useful The Right 
work might be done by object lessons ; I would like Montcagle. 
to know what the idea on the subject of object 
lessons in this district is. For instance, w e heard of 
an object lesson on a horse. Do you think an object 
lesson on a home can be conveniently given in a 
school ; should not the object be present during an 
object lesson ? — Certainly. 

16739. Ought not the object to be used to illustrate 
the tilings that are being taught ? — Certainly. 

16740. So that to tell a child that if a horse were 
flayed it would die of cold is not a useful tiling, even 
during an object lesson on a horse ; it is not a tiling 
that the children could do at the time 1 — I should not 
call that an object lesson at all. 

16741. Then the object lessons that you would 
encourage would be object lessons in which there 
were objects present, and children were encouraged to 
observe what was actually happening in the objects 
that were there 1 — Exactly. 

16742. Not merely telling them promiscuous infor- 
mation about objects in general ! — Exactly, perhaps 
to illustrate the way I look at it I might instance 
one little experiment that Mr. Burkitt conducted in 
one of my schools. He came over to give one of these 
lectures for me this summer on haymaking, and the 
selection of the useful grasses aud the bad grasses ; and 
I got the boys in the school who were in the fifth and 
sixth classes, with whom agriculture is a compulsory 
subject, tc attend the lecture. After the lecture I 
asked them to bring in collections of the grasses he 
had mentioned in his lecture, many of which are 
described in their book. I don’t know that any of 
them had been ever asked before to bring them in. 

Several of them made very nice collections of grasses, 
and were able to name the grasses and distinguish 
their qualities. 

16743. That was a useful use of the objects? — 

That is what I understand by object lessons. 

1G744. I suppose one of the reasons why you got 
Mr. Burkitt in addition to the ordinary teachers is 
that the ordinary teachers are influenced by the con- 
sideration of the results fees while Mr. Burkitt is not 
influenced in his teaching by the prospect of results 
fees ? — Well, we have to hear in mind the results fees. 

Professor Fitzgerald knows it would not have done 
for us to take the money out of the teacher's pocket. 

16745. Does he not give teaching in addition to 
the teachers ? — He has been giving the agricultural 
teaching in their schools, but he has been careful to 
stick to his text-book all the time ; he has tried to 
teach it not merely by rote, but to give it a practical 
bearing all through. 

16746. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Howloug is it since you 
formed your present opinions ot Mr, Carroll’s book 1 — 

I cannot say that I have studied Mr. Carroll’s book 
myself, I don’t feel competent to judge of it. My 
statement was, I think, that however good your text- 
book, if the children are taught merely to learn the 
text-book by heart, and expected to finish a sentence 
when the inspector begins it that that is not educa- 
tional. 

16747. Would you not tliink that one like Mr. 

Carroll, who had been bronght up in an agricultural 
school, who has spent all his life in connection with 
agricultural work, who has been some seventeen or 
eighteen years director of tire Model Farm at Glas- 
nevin, where he has probably had hundreds of 
farmer's’ sous coining up for a term of instruction and 
training there, and farmers' daughters coming up to 
learn dairy work and all such work, and knows how 
they have acted when they have gone to their homes, 
and applied the principles and carried out the teaciting 
which they got at Glasnevin; — do you not think that 
the opinion of such a man as Mr. Carroll is far more 
likely to be wise and right and practical than the 
opinion of a young man about a year or less than 
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year in his present post ? — Do you mean that Mr. 
Carroll's opinion of the present system in vogue or of 
any system of agricultural instruction is worth more 
than Mr. Burkitt’s 1 

16748. I do? — "Well, of course, Mr. Carroll’s 
experience of the system gives him an enormous 
advantage, to say nothing of his experience in other 
ways, but, at the same time, of course, Mr. Carroll 
has been for a very long time connected with this 
system, and, perhaps an outsider, even though he may 
be young and inexperienced, if he has had actual 
practical experience of teaching in schools, his evidence 
may be of value. 

16749. /Some of the most eminent scientific men in 
Dublin lecture and carry out experiments in connec- 
tion with the Model Farm under the superintendence 
of Mr. Carroll; he knows what is done and knows 
the results, so that neither as regards the theory nor 
the practice is Mr. Carroll likely to be misinformed ? 
— Dr. Evans, if I may stop you for one moment, my 
point was that Mr. Buvkitt, I think, has had a unique 
experience. He has been in a position, coming in as an 
outsider, not knowing this system, he 1ms come in to 
try and conduct the teaching and see how it is pos- 


sible to do that on the existing lines. I don't put it 
higher than that ; of course lie is a young man, and I 
don’t think he is a presumptuous young man as far as 
I have seen. 

16750. I don’t say lie is ?— -But I think tbo fact of 
his having actually given instruction in ptimary 
schools and come in contact with the children gives his 
opinion a special value quite apart from Mr. Cairoll’s 
wider experience. 

16751. As a member of the National Board, in 
whose schools Mr. Carroll’s books are used, I mu 
somewhat sensitive lest through the medium of this 
Commission they should be in any way lessoned in 
the opinion of the teachers, or considered iu any way 
deficient in value ? — I was not criticising Professor 
Carroll’s book or contrasting it unfavourably with 
Dr. Fream’s or anybody else’s. 

16752. Is there anything you could suggest tom 
by which we might be aided in introducing and 
carrying out manual instruction ? — I have not given 
so much special attention to manual instruction, 
because I regard that as more specially adapted for 
the towns. 


Venerable Archdeacon Hamilton, Limerick, examined. 

Venerable 16753. Chairman.— You are the Manager of St. object that those who advocate this system haveiu 

Ha^ufon 011 Michael’s mixed school?— Yes. view ; they don’t wish to teach woodwork for instance 

am ’ 16754. Have you given any attention to the subject as a trade; their object is this; they see that the 

of introducing manual instruction not as a technical children in the ordinary literary subjects are too npt 
subject, but as a subject which tends to increase the to commit things to memory, and not to think about 
powers of observation of children in schools ? — I what, they are learning or to reason about it ; and the 
have; I have thought over it very often and read particular sort of work which is called Sloyd work here 

about it, and heard evidence given on the subject. makes it necessary for the person who has to practise 

16755. Have you seen anything of it ? — No, I am that system to think and to measure and, iu the case of 
not aware of a school in which the subject has been elementary science, which is more or loss connected 
introduced. My own idea is tliat we ought to bear in with chemistry, to weigh ; and therefore, they must use 
mind the broad distinction between subjects that are their reasoning powers ; and they think that having to 
essentially necessary for every boy and for every girl learn to use their reasoning powers in connection with 
to lay the foundation of general education, from which these subjects, they will also do so iD connection with 
they hope to get benefit in after life, and, therefore, I their literary subjects ? — Suppose we began by carry- 
think reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, grammar ing that out iu connection with their literary subjects, 
and geography are essential, and it is rather dangerous, and allow more tune to explain what they are rending, 
if not unwise, to try to disparage those subjects as it and brighten them up. I spoke to my master, and he 
were, and to diminish the time tliat should bo given says they have a certain number of pages to read in 
to them, which are necessary for all children, both a certain time, and if they were to ask questions of 
boys and girls, by introducing such subjects as I have the first boy, “Wlmt is the meaning of this," or 
been hearing about for the last few days. Typewriting,' “Of that?” they would not be able to get half 
shorthand, drawing, and soforth, a few might benefit through the lesson. 

in after life by them, but it would be at tiie loss of a 16761. Do you think that a good system? — No, 
great many whose time in the school would be a very bad system. 

shortened by the introduction of these subjects, which 16762. Do you think some alteration in that 
may or may not be useful to them. system would be desirable? — I do. I would allow 

16756. That is assuming it would be compulsory more time to the explaining of their lessons. I have 
on all children, whether their parents wished it or heard some of our boys one day, and I think the in- 
not, to learn these subjects? — Well, of course, the specter was present. Dr. Bateman, and they repeated 
difficulty would then arise of setting apart time in the the poem called “ The Irish Emigrant ; ” they said it 

day for such subjects as these for a few of the boys ; very nicely, indeed, and when he asked what was the 

almost every boy would like to learn something new- meaning of the word “ emigrant” they did not know, 
fangled like this. Thereisnotenoughtimoallowed for explaining or using 

16757. The way this is carried out in England is their reasoning powers, and instead of strengthening 
this ; it is necessary not only to set apart a time but a their reasoning powers by wood-carving, I would in- 
separate place in which it can be done ? — That would sist on their using their reasoning powers by reading, 
make all the difference in the world. The other subjects are very important, but they may 

16758. It cannot be done, and is not done in betaken up after they leave school. There are suck 

England in the ordinary schools ? — My school is in classes being formed, or ought to be formed iu every 

one large room, with a curtain across, with one town. 

master, one workmistress, and two monitors. 16763. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Are you in favour of 

16759. One of the difficulties in introducing the making the readers in schools much more simple and 

subject in country places in England that has not interesting than they used to be? — I think you 

been overcome, is the necessity of providing a separate might, with great advantage, have more interesting 

room ?— For that reason I think these subjects could reading books', for I think the children like to be 

he better and more usefully learned in other places talked to about their reading. I know in the Scripture 

after school hours, just as other special subjects are. lesson they are quite glad that I should not merely 

I think the boys would be more likely to learn them ask them to read or repeat; but to try to show the 

in that way, and to learn them well. arrangement of the words, and in that way thoy arc 

16760. 1 think you don’t quite understand the taught grammar and composition, they arc taught the 
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English language, and then they are taught to 
speak up, to use choir own words, and hear their own 
voices. They are afraid to hear the sound of their 
own voices, for fear the other children would laugh at 
them if they made a mistake, but they never get a 
chance now, they read and read. 

16764. You are aware that it was objected against 
the old system of teaching that interrupting children 
so much for explanation, and to make them acquainted 
with the subject matter, interfered with the teaching 
of reading, and, hence to redress that the tendency 
was to produce readers that were interesting, like 
story books, that would need no explanation, that 
the children could he taught rending by, and then if 
you want to give them instruction in science or any- 
thing else, have their science manuals!— I would 
rather they read badly and understood what they 
read than to read well and not to understand it, if 
that is the alternative ; but I should hope, by not 
teaching so much grammar rules, those in favour of 
manual instruction wish to diminish the literary part 
to find time for manual instruction ; therefore, it is 
plain there could bo time found for learning the 
meaning of what they are reading about. 

16760. Would you be in favour of introducing ele- 
mentary science! — Well, so many of my children are 
so young, the average attendance was 70 last quarter, 
and the average age is ten, half the school is too young, 
and the other half would be only very small boys 
still, and the town boys look forward to getting into 
some of those, large establishments ; the girls are all 
mod to be dressmakers ; they would like to read and 
write, or otherwise they could not be taken in as ap- 
prentices in any shape. The}' go to shops or to the 
railway, they don’t go into tin; country as farmers. I 
have been listening to Lord Montengle’s evidence, but 
the schools he spoke of and schools iu town are quite 
different. 

16766. I take it you would he in favour of retain- 
ing our present programme! — I am. 

16767. And not iu favour of disturbing it by the 
introduction of any other course of instruction! — 
There might be reasons where you have schools with 
two or three rooms and two or three masters, but in 
an ordinary school with one master and a worknris- 
tress and two monitors, and about 70 children in at- 
tendance, I don’t see lrow manual instruction could 
be introduced. But I would be very glad to encourage 
boys to learn other things afterwards. If a girl wants 
to learn music she goes directly she bus left school, 
and the same with drawing. If a boy has a taste for 
drawing he will learn it himself. 

16708. Professor Fitzgerald. — I would like to 
know why you consider that geography is so much 
more important for children to learn than drawing or 
elementary science ! — Because they read in books — I 
think the chief enjoyment of our life is reading — these 
children when they grow up ore mad to get books j we 
have a parish library, and distribute books every 
week. If they read, and never learn any geography, 
the interest iu their reading would be very much 
lessened. 

16769. Don’t you tlriuk the interest iu their read- 
ing would be very much increased if they knew a 
little elementary science l — I don’t think they would 
be inclined to read scientific books. 

16770. Would not elementary science onable them 
to understand better what they read in the books than 
they do now 1 — Of coui-so it would help them to under- 
stand. but there is no time. 

16771. Would it not be more important to leave 
out all the geography and put in some elementary 
science ! — If they were reading about expeditions to 
the North Pole, and did not know where the North 
Pole was, they could not enjoy the book. 

16772. Perhaps they .would read something that 
was more instructive ! — I would not attempt to discuss 
the question with you. 

16773. Do you not think the present reading books 


might be made more interesting to the children?— ^-1 
do, indeed ; I think that is one great point. 

16774. Yon don’t think the poetry is quite suit- 
able ) do you think it is suitable for a child of tender 
age to desoribe its heart as “ weary, waiting for the 
May”?— No, there is always something defective about 
the little short poems, but there might be a collection 
of poems, and I think the reading books might be 
improved. 

16775. Don’t you think drawing is an important 
subject for children to learn who are going, a large 
number of them, to be craftsmen ! — I was toying at 
this moment to call to mind — I have met a great 
many children who have passed through our schools, 
aud I cannot think of anyone to whom drawing 
would be of use or would have helped them in life : 
they have got on very well. If they are to do any- 
thing, or attain anything in the way of manual 
instruction, they would have to devote a great deal of 
time to it, otherwise it would be merely playing at it; 
and if they devote a good deal of time to anything 
that comes under the head of manual instruction they 
must take it away from literary instruction, and 
defeat the purpose for which their parents sent them 
to school. 

16776. Do you not think it would be desirable for 
them to measure things accurately ? — We all do try 
and measure things accurately, do you mean by sight ? 

16777. No, by rulers, to be accurate about the 
measurement of things? — That would depend on what 
they became in after life. 

16778. Suppose they went into shops ! — Then they 
are taught that the first day. 

16779. But they complain they cannot get them to 
do it, and when I get a cook I complain I cannot get 
her to measure things accurately? — Out of four hours’ 
school time, there is play half an hour, religious 
instruction half an hour, nnd they are allowed to como 
in up to half-past ten, and the difficulty is to get them 
to do the necessary things ; I wish they were taught 
everything under the sun. 

16780. Which would it be most desirable that they 
should learn — geography or accurate measurement ?— 
I really think for the pleasure of life, and for the 
pleasure of reading, which they look forward to all 
their life, to know geography would be u. greater 
pleasure to them ; they don’t want to be measuring 
all their life. They go to school to learn specially 
how to read, that they may add to the enjoyment 
of life. 

16781. Do you not think accurate measurement 
would enable them to buy the books to read ? — I am 
very old-fashioned, I am afraid, but I think that when 
a boy or a girl goes to be apprenticed, they would 
learn more in a month how to do things right than 
they would in a year in school. Suppose a boy is 
going to be a carpenter, and is taught manual 
instruction, and how to use a hammer— as a brother 
clergyman said to me this morning, he ought to learn 
how to use a hammer — I think a carpenter would 
teach him how to use it the very first day, whereas it 
might be taught wrong in school. 

16782. Do you know that it is generally stated, 
amongst ladies especially, that unless a child learns to 
use its fingers accurately much youngerthan at fourteen 
or fifteen, they will never be able to uso their fingers, 
they will all be thumbs ; is not that tho usual com- 

plaint ? I would not like to contradict the ladies 

at all. 

16783. Captain Shaw. — Have you had any ex- 
perience of any school in which practical instruction 
has been given ?— No, except the sewing the girls 
have ; I wish there was something that would be as 
generally" necessary for boys, to make a break in the 
day ; it is a very pleasant change for the girls ; I am 
sorry the boys have not gob it. 

16784. "Are the boys who receive instruction in 
such schools less efficient in literary work than the 
boys in National schools in Ireland ; have you com- 
pared the status and age of the children in one of the 
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schools in London with that of children in Irish 
National schools, as to which is the most efficient in 
literary work 1 — The Irish boys, as a rule, are very 
sharp, but I have been here so many years in this 
one city, I have not come across many English boys ; 
do you mean to compare the boys taught in England 
with the boys here ? 

16785. Yes, a boy of thirteen or fourteen, whether the 
boy taught under the English or under the Irish Na- 
tional system has the better literary education 1 — I 
would not like to give an opinion on that subject : I 
know something about the boys here, they all do very 
well ; the boys from schools like mine go into shops or 
the railway ; they like to call themselves clerks ; they 
go into foundries and large establishments ; as a rale 
‘they don’t go to a trade ; I can only think of one or 
two that were hopeless at school about books and v ent 
into trades, and are doing very well indeed. 

1C786. Is your attendance at the school regular ? — 
The average now is seventy : the attendance, I think, 
is very good indeed — very regular indeed on the whole. 

16787. Would you consider that any form of in- 
struction which tended to induce the children to attend 
school would be useful? — After hours do yon mean? 

16788. No, during school hours; a large number 
of Irish schools complain of the irregular attendance 
of children when there is no compulsion ? — There are 
so many schools here in the city, 1 don’t think there 
are any children kept out in the cold as it were j I 
think their parents send them all to school. 

16789. You think the attendance at school is 
sufficiently regular in Ireland? — Ido; as far as my 
experience goes the attendance is very good. 

16790. Mr. Molloy. — Have you many pupils in your 
fourth, fifth, or sixth classes, which constitute your 
senior division of the school % — Yes, we have a good 
many boys ; two or three have just gone up to Dublin 
to the training college there for schoolmasters. 

16791. I mean out of the average of seventy how 
many would constitute your senior division ? — I don’t 
think there aro more than four or five boys over four- 
teen or fifteen ; they are very anxious to get out into 
the world, and in a town there are so many occupations 
in the Bhops. 

16792. Would you advocate, Archdeacon, the pro- 
priety of increasing the school hours each day ; you 
referred a while ago to the fact that the pupils came in 
sometimes after half-past ten ; is not that very late 
for city boys ? — They ought not to be marked if they 
do ; the school is from ten to three, and thpre is half 
an hour recreation and half an hour’s religious 
instruction. 

16793. If the school-roll was marked at ten o’clock, 
do you think there would be a better attendance, ancl 
the children get more instruction: they come in at 
half-past ten chiefly because they know the roll will 
not be called until eleven ? — I think myself that the 
roll ought to he called earlier than that. I was under 
the impression the roll was called at half-past ten. I 
think the strain on the boys is enough. 

16794. Of course the roll call is not later than 
eleven, but, as a matter of fact, it might be called at 
ten o’clock or a quarter past ? — I think it ought to be 
called. I know that at the school I was at myself if 


you came in a quarter of an hour late you would not 
get a good mark. 

16795 You referred to reading as being very badly 
taught — mere reading, the repetition of the words 
before the eyes, and no intelligence ? — Yes ; of course 
one must make allowances. We know the children 
know more than they are willing to express; there is 
great shyness, and that may be overcome if they were 
encouraged to talk about the thing, and the teacher 
drew them out ; but at present I think there is too 
much mere reading, and no opportunity given to the 
child to explain what he knows. 

16796. How do youaccouutfor no time being given 
to the child? — The time comes to an end, and they 
have to go to something else ; there is a fixed pro- 
gramme. 

16797. Reading for every class includes under the 
Commissioners’ dictum acquaintance with the meaning 
of words and phrases, and witli the subject matter of 
the lesson read, and it is expected the teacher will 
explain the meaning ? — Children will not sjteak. I 
have got big boys up at the barracks, good big 
drummers, and others — I have to go to them every 
week — they are almost dumb, too ; but I think they 
ought to be encouraged and made to understand wliat 
they are reading. 

16798. If it was something more than an encourage- 
ment — I am not advocating the propriety of results 
fees — but supposing ill the fee for reading were 
included the obligation to explain the matter read, 
would not that be important ? — 1 1 would. 

16799. I am happy to say that is the regulation in 
force just now. Henceforward Ihe fee lor reading 
will involve the necessity of careful explanation 1— I 
know if I was asked to examine a class "in reading I 
certainly would pause now and then to find ont Hid 
they know the meaning of a word now and again. 

16800. You do not approve of the National Board 
series of renders at present ? — I don’t wish to be 
understood as finding fault, but I think there might 
be some freshening up of them, or they might read ia 
some book not on the list at all. 

16801, Of course you aro aware as an experienced 
manage r that it is quite open to you to submit any 
series of books, and, if these were found not to contain 
objectionable matter, they would be recognised lor use 
in your school? — I was not aware of that. I had 
schools in other parishes in the city that were not 
under the National Board. I thought it was all fixed, 
and nothing could be altered. 

16802. You aro absolutely Lord Paramount, pro- 
vided there is no objectionable matter in the series 
you select ? - 1 am much obliged to you. 

16803. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — How many schools in 
Limerick have you? — You mean under the National 
Board, only throe — Villiers' School and my own and 
St. Munchin's. 

16804. What other schools are there in Limerick 
that are not under the National Board ? — There is one 
school in St. J ohn’s parish. 

16805. Is that a Church Education School ?— No 
it is net under any system ; it was endowed by a 
Mis. Westropp ; it is the Parochial School of St 
J ohn’s. I had it for fourteen years under my manage- 
ment — a small school. 


Mr. WillUm 
L'rislano. 


Mr. William Drislane, Teacher, Shanagolden National School, County Limerick, examined. 


18806. Rev. Dr. Evans. — You are the Principal 
of Shanagolden Male National School? — Yes. 

16807. Will you favour the Commission with your 
views on the kindergarten system? — Well, 1 must 
say that I have never seen a lesson taught in 
kindergarten but once, and I have never forgotten. 
Some years ago a teacher who had returned from a 
training course iu Marlborough-street gave a lesson to 
the children in first and second class in my school, 
and the interest created by that lesson I have not for- 


gotten. Of course I have no experience ; that is only 
an opinion of my own. 

10808. Well, are you in favour of the tenchiog of 
kindergarten in the schools or are you not? — -I*®* 
of course, strongly in favour. I believe the children 
in the infant school are kept coo long in the first 
book. For instance, if they come to school at three 
or four, they may spend two or three years in that 
section of the book, and when they come to me I 
believe the memory is over-weighted with little facts ; 
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and I believe the power of observation would be in- 
creased if the kindergarten system was taught. 

16809- You have some opinions with regard to the 
mode of examination in agriculture ; what are they ? 
—The work we use is called “ Practical Farming,” 
but every examination that lias been conducted in my 
school has been one in theory. I never saw a prac- 
tical examination in agriculture but once, and that 
was by a gentleman connected with some technical 
institute in this city. Lord Monteagle described for 
vou the manner in which the examination was con- 
ducted, and I believe it had a very good effect in 
this way : that it made the boys actually go through 
the fields since and gather new specimens of grasses. 

16810. You think the present system of examina- 
tion in agriculture is not suited to this district 1 — I 
do not think it is at all ; a boy has to answer in the 
words of another man actually what he does himself. 
For instance, a little boy — 85 per cent, of the boys 
attending my school are either the sons of farmers or 
labourers, or of parents in some way connected with 
laud or cattle — well, since the introduction of the 
creamery or co-operative movement in Limerick the 
boys of the fourth, fifth, and sixth classes can milk 
cows very well, they cau do the work in the fields for 
their parents, they cau weed and thin out the turnip 
plants ; in fact they do most of the after-cultivation of 
the fields for their parents, and the fiirmera of Sliana- 
golden are very respectable, intelligent, honest, hard- 
working men. When I tell you that the pupils come 
from two divisions of the Rathkeale Union, Shanid, 
and Shanagolden, oucl the valuation of these two divi- 
sions is £5,909, the poor rate and county cess amounts 
to C a. 8 d. in the pound, and with these burdens on 
them they are most intelligent, industrious, hard- 
working men, aud they could not be what they are if 
they were not intelligent. Tho children assist the 
parents in performing these operations. But I find 
when they are examined by the inspector they cannot 
describe in the words of the late Mr. Baldwin's book 
or of Professor Carroll’s book, they cannot describe 
whac they are doiug. I have never seen them practi- 
cally examined. May I give an instance to this Com- 
mission I Some years ago the inspector of the district 
was examining a class of boys in second stage of fifth, 
and he asked a boy to tell him how a firkin of butter 
should be salted and packed, and fitted out for 
the market ; the boy was uuable to answer, and I, in 
a very humble manner, interposed, and said, “ I assure 
you, sir, that the best butter entering the Limerick 
market is made in that boy’s father's dairy, and 
although he knows all about it he cannot answer." 
The boy in that case got a cypher in agriculture. 
Another instance, I was going through tho fields in 
the summer time of this year, and I saw a boy sixteen 
years old, who hacl left school, perhaps, two years 
before that ; be was working on his father’s land, with 
a plough and a pair of horses. He had turned the 
furrow with the accuracy of a skilled workmau, I 
mean tho dividing line between two furrows of luucL 
I was glad to see the boy such a good labourer, but 
on referring to his school history, I found by the re- 
gister that idthougli he had gone through all the 
classes, from fourth up, he never yet got a mark in 
agriculture. They may be good practical farmers, and 
assist their parents, but they very often fail in theory. 

16811. How would you suggest an examination in 
agriculture should be conducted 1 — That a school-gar- 
den or little farm be attached to every school, and 
make the boys perform exactly the operations with 
their spade and plough, or to weed out the plants in 
tho presence of the inspector. 

16812. You think in largo towns and cities the 
pupils should receive some manual instruction ; why 
there, rather than in the country 1 — I believe, with 
the country boys, 85 per cent are engaged in agricul- 
tural operations where their hands arc employed for 
the greater part of the day, whereas in large towns I 
believo there is a great deal of idleness in the even- 
ings. If you pass through a town or a village in 


Ireland in the evenings you will find a great deal of Limerick, 
idleness, aud I think that evening schools should lie . — 
established, in order to give those an opportunity of ‘ — 
being taught some sort of manual work. Mr. William 

16813. Will you briefly indicate the good work Drislsni; - 
that is being done in the G-lin School 1 — I visited that 
school on two or three occasious ; the children there 
attend sohool, perhaps, 300 times in the year ; they go 
to school in the forenoon aud afternoon, aud they are 
divided into sections. Each section is employed at 
something useful ; that was my observation. 

16814. What is your opinion of the results system 
of examination 1 — Tlio results system of examination 
in my opinion is only suited to schools where educa- 
tion is compulsory. The results year in my school 
ended on the 31st of May of this year ; of the number 
of pupils on the rolls 40 per cent, made less than 100 
attendances, 46 per cent, made less than 150 attend- 
ances, aud only 14 per cent, made between 150 and 
200 attendances. I should say tliat there was a 
special difficulty, because owing to an epidemic or 
some kind of intermittent form of illness, the percen- 
tage of attendances to the number on the rolls did 
not reach 50 during four months previous to the re- 
sult examinations, but it made no difference; tho ex- 
amination was us critical. The sickly or delicate boy 
who came to school after lie was ill, and attended 
only 100 or 101 days, had to stand the same examina- 
tion as the boy who attended 200 days. 

16815. You t hink the course in grammar is too 
exteuded 1 — Decidedly. 

1G81G. Whether would you shorten the course or 
modify the teaching? — It is impossible, or at all 
events, it is difficult and painful for children of eight 
or nine to remember the parts of speech. In the fourth 
class the conjugation in the simplo tenses of the irre- 
gular verbs is very difficult, the parsing in the fifth, 

2nd stage, is very difficult, but I think the examina- 
tion of a boy in the sixth class is more difficult than 
it ought to be. I think if a boy can write a letter 
correctly, grammatically, and intelligently, that the 
examination that he is put to is too severe. And if 
the Commission have no objection I will give the 
exercises the boys in the sixth class got at the last ex- 
amination. It certainly is a very difficult one, I mean 
words detached from the sentences, the most difficult 
pevhaps in the lesson-book. 

16817. Rev. Dr. Wilson.— With regard to these 
evening schools that you would recommend in country 
places, would it not be very difficult to get young 
children to come on dark nights? — I did not intend 
that children of a young age should come, it is my 
opinion that the Legislature should compel children to 
attend school in the daytime, butthere are cases— there 
are many, for instance, in my own locality — where, if 
you made education compulsory, the Compulsory Act 
would press very severely on small farmers and 
labourers, but if you made some sort of a sliding scale, 
by which you could compel them at least to atteud 100 
days, and then the grown boys, when they go to work, 
to bring them to an evening school, as we had long 
ago. 1 remember twenty-five years ago, when I was 
teaching in another county, the grown boys who had 
left school came back to the evening school again. 

16818. As to results fees, I sympathise with an 
inspector when he is examining a school. Can he altar 
b is questions to suitchildren that have been 100 days in 
attendance from questions to suit those who have been 
200 or 150 ; must he not put the same questions to all ? 

I S ay nothing about the inspection, it is the system 

I find fault with. The inspector’s duty is laid out for 
him, and very honourable and upright gentlemen they 
are. I presume they have no option but to examine 
all the boys in the same manner. 

16819. I don’t see how results fees can be awardee 
except by the same questions to all in the school, and 
if less than 100 days in attendance, they should try to 
make up for that by private study?— I think it is im- 
possible to make a boy learn os much in 100 days as 
hewouldin 200 days, and I think it is very bad to punish 
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a teacher, and deprive him of his results fees, because 
he cannot cram the same quantity of knowledge into 
a boy. 

16S20. The only remedy for that, I think, is to alter 
the whole system about the result fees, because you 
must alwayscalculateforsicknessand epidemics; would 
you not be in favour of any modification of result fees, 
or the doing away with them altogether! — Well, I 
would not, as a teacher, like to give an opinion ; all I 
know is, that I feel it is not a just mode of payment 
for the services which we perform, hut the question is 
too much for me. 

16821. Mr. Strothers. — You have not formed 
any opinion as to how the system may be improved 1 — 
No. 

16822. Mr. Molloy. — Would you kindly describe 
the school in which you are head master ; I mean, as 
regards its attendance, and where it is situated! — 
Shanagoldenis a village of about 400 inhabitants, purely 
agricultural, very much adapted to the dairy industry; 
in fact, we have one of the largest creameries in 
Limerick in the village. The industry is confined 
principally to dairy business, the land was, at onetime, 
wheat-growing, but now the dairy industry is the 
principal industry of the people. 

16S23. And that you describe as eminently success- 
ful ! — Oh, very. 

16824. By whom is that carried out! — It is a co- 
operative creamery. 

16825. A good many young persons connected with 
it, I presume 1 — Oh, yes. I may tell yon that it has 
given employment to some of the young people. 

16826. Where did these yoimg people, who are 
now so successful rat work in the creamery, receive 
their primary education ! — In Shanagolden. 

16827. Then the course must have been efficacious ! 
— Two of the boys have turned out successful creamery 
managers already, and others are in preparation ; one 
is in Tipperary and the other in Londonderry. 

16828. There is no school garden attached to your 
school 1 — No. I have a little farm myself, but it is 
attached to my residence, and it is not in the same 
townland as the school. 

16829. How many school hours have you! — Five. 

16830. That includes religious instruction and time 
for re-creation! — Yes. 

16831. That leaves the minimum of four hours net! 
—Yes. 

16832. Was it not the custom some years Ago, 
especially in rural parts of Limerick, to have the school 
hours much longer than that 1 — I assure you there are 
times, particularly when young people are harvesting, 
that no teacher can do his duty without keeping the 
children a little longer than the specified time; we 
often have to do that. 

16833. You are in favour of night schools, and a 
member of the Commission pointed put the difficulty 
-of attending night schools. Would you favour continua- 
tion schools, that is, after the ordinary school hours, 
from four to six! — I don’t think you could keep the 
■ children in ; what I advocate is, that boys who go to 
work, farmers’ and labourers’ sons, who do not attend 
school at all in the day time, should be brought in and 
receive instruction in the evening schools. 

16834. Why is there not a night school in Shana- 
golden ? — I don’t kno w. There was anight school before 
I came there, I am eighteen years there, but I think 
the grant for night schools was withdrawn by the 
Commissioners a great many year’s ago. I think there 
was a small grant of £5, or something — it is a great 
many years ago. 

16835. If the grants were financially of a satisfac- 
tory kind would you advocate the establishment of a 
great many night schools? — Yes. 

16836. I am sorry to say we have very few of them, 
and the number is decreasing instead of increasing. 
Many years ago there were more. In one district 
alone, Belfast, there were twenty-seven night schools 
in one district, but we have only thirty-five for all Ire- 


land at present. You are in favour of elementary, 
science in rural as well as in town schools ? — -Yes. 

16837. What subjects of science have you under in- 
struction ? — Euclid and algebra. 

16838. No experimental science?— No. 

16839. In connection with the dairy, where did the 
boys who are now so successful in working it get the 
practical instruction ? — Of course their farms are guotl 
daiiy farms, and any of the boys who intend to follow 
up the office of creamery managers come into the 
creamery, and acquire a practical knowledge of it, then, 
of course, they are sent away to Glasnevin under Pro- 
fessor Carroll, to be trained. 

16840. Have you thought out any particular sub- 
jects that might be curtailed in the present school cur- 
riculum with a view to the introduction of others 1— I 
believe the arithmetic in the higher classes certainly 
might be curtailed, and instead of those exercises that 
are given to boys in the sixth class, there are six exer- 
cises in what the little boys call a card of sums, and 
we often find in those “ insert two geometrical means 
between two numbers" and the transfer of stocks. 

16841. Complicated problems in arithmetic, what 
would you substitute for them ? — Exercises in men- 
suration, plain figures, or simple solids. I believe 
farmers’ sons require to measure every hour of their 
life, from a rick of turf to a heap of stones, they would 
require a knowledge of mensuration. I can remem- 
ber forty years ago old Thompson’s Arithmetic had a 
valuable chapter on mensuration. 

16842. Is drawing taught in your school? — ! have 
a certificate for drawing and I intend to introduce it. 
I am doing it in a tentative way at home, the school 
furniture is not very well adapted for it., and I give 
some of the boys who have a taste for it a lesson in 
my own house. 

16843. Then may I summarise your views a3 this 
that you advocate the propriety of introducing draw- 
ing, elementary science, aud some approach to manual 
instruction, at least allowing it to be optional in such 
a school as yours? — Something practical. I could not 
say what would suit my locality, but something tend- 
ing to make good butter or to tilling the land better. 

16844. A near approach to a school farm? — Pre- 
cisely. 

16845. Mr. Strothers. — I suppose you think that 
anything in the way of practical instruction had better 
be given in these evening schools, if you had evening 
schools ? — 1 think that would be the time and place 
to give it. 

16846. When pupils had gone through their school 
day ? — Yes. 

16847. So that the day programme should not be 
overloaded and tbe children’s minds distracted ? — 
They have too much to do. 

16848. Such subjects as typewriting and so on you 
would have in the evening classes ? — Yes. 

16849. More advanced arithmetic possibly 1~ Yes. 

16850. But you would still retain in the day schools 
such a subject as needlework for the girls, if it were 
a mixed school? — Certainly. 

16851. And alsodrawing ? — Yes. 

16852. For what purpose would you teach drawing 
in a day school ? — That if the boys became workmen 
they would turn out good ones, and it would be very 
well for a boy to be able with his fingers to indicate 
what he has in his mind, the distinction between the 
Bates’ and the Booth’s shorthorn, Mr. Carroll gives a 
description of these breeds of cattle, and one of the 
questions that might be put by an inspector in such a 
locality as Shanagolden is what is the distinction be- 
tween a Bates’ and a Booth’s shorthorn. I found 
a difficulty in making a small boy understand that 
unless I drew them on a board with chalk. 

16853. What advantage do you think drawing 
.would be fo the pupil? — rlt would make hima better 

workman and a better- mechanic. 

16854. Suppose he is not going to be a mechanic ?— - 
I think it will be an intellectual enjoyment to him. 
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16853. That would depend on tlie kind of drawing 

taught 1— Yes. 

16856. Do you think freehand drawing — copying 
an example from the flat — has much effect in 
that direction ? — I "believe it has, because if a boy 
can copy from tire flat I believe in after-life, when 
the copy is taken away, if he sees an object he is better 
able to apprehend its size, shape and dimensions. 

16857. The examples lio copies are generally very 
elaborate, ornaments, such as he may never see in life 
afterwards ; would it not be better to have a drawing 
more distinctly relating to objects than that 7 — Yes. 

16858. Would it not be more useful to teach a boy 
if he is going into a trade, so that he should be able 
to draw from plan and elevation ? — I cannot go so 
far. 

16859. Perhaps you have no knowledge of that 
kind of drawing yourself? — No, freehand drawing 
only ; I cannot give you an opinion on that. 

16860. Do you say you wo in favour of some 
manual instruction in the schools? — Certainly. 

16861. With what object again? — First, to keep 
the boys employed, and, secondly, to fit them for the 
battle of life. 

16862. Do you think that would make them more 
handy and intelligent? — Certainly. 

16863. You spoke about examining in practical 
subjects, such as gardening, you thought that the in- 
spector ought to see. the boy dig in the garden, andsee 
that he handled the spade properly ? — Certainly. If 
I go through any portion of the County Limerick 
and I want to know in the springtime of the year 
whether a fanner is successful or nob, I see if his first 
ploughing of the land is good and deep, because good 
deep ploughing is the foundation of tillage husbandry. 
If he does that well I come to the conclusion he is a 
good farmer. 

16864. Would you teach the boy to dig in the 
school garden ? — Certainly. Boys that are intended 
to be fanners, from the constant practice of assisting 
their parents, become skilful workmen. 

16865. Then why teach them to dig in the 
school garden ? — There are many boys that are not 
going to be farmers, and I think it would be a healthy 
exercise for them. 

16866. Then it is for the benefit of those who are 
not going to be farmers you would have them 
digging in the school garden ? — Certainly, at the pre- 
sent moment the country is studded with labourers’ 
cottages, and when the labourers have to walk long 
■distances to work for farmers it would be very well 
for the little boys, if they could in the evenings, or 
say, on Saturdays, use a spade on their father’s land, 
and save the hire of a man. 

16867. But I thought you said the majority of those 
boys are taught by their parents at home to dig? — I 
really believe they acquire it without being taught 

16868. If that is the case what is the use of pro- 
viding a school garden to teach boys something they 
can do, already?— I think it would be a most healthy 
occupation, in the first place, and I believe it could be 
made a model to all the other gardens in the district. 


16869. Would it be more healthy than playing? — It 
may or may not. 

16870. Do you think it would be advisable to speud 
large sums of money for the instruction of these child- 
ren in school gardens in something they could learn 
at home perfectly well? — No, I do not think it would. 
The expenditure of money on a school garden could not 
be very great — au acre of land. 

16871. Not ou one school garden, but on many 
throughout Ireland, it may come to a considerable sum, 
and it would be paying for instructing boys in a thing 
they can already do, or, at least, learn from their 
parents ? — I think it would pay still ; if these boys 
emigrated, they would be better workmen. 

10872. You mentioned about the case of a boy who 
could not answer about the proper packing of butter, 
though he knew it, practically already ? — Possibly the 
boy had read actually the words of Mr. Baldwin’s 
book, but could not repeat them again. If an inspec- 
tor is examining little girls in' the industrial pro- 
gramme, he does not ask them how to cut out an 
article of dress, or dam a stocking, but they have to 
do the work in Mb presence. 

16873. You would not propose that the inspector 
should bring a firkin of butter into tbe school, and get 
the boy to pack it for him ? — No. 

16874. Then how is the inspector to ascertain 
whether the boy knew ? — My point is that the boy 
did know, but could not repeat it. 

16375. Then how is the inspector to know that ? — 
Quite i*ight ; and then judgment goes by default. A 
boy often fails in agriculture in my school, and I 
know he can actually do the thing, but be canuot 
describe it in words. 

16876. How is the inspector to know that this boy 
can actually do it, except be tells him? — Certainly 
not. 

16877. Then do you not think that there is a want 
of intelligence in the boy who is not able to describe 
some simple occupation that he actually has done. If 
a boy is able to pack a firkin of butter an intelligent 
boy can tell how he did it 1 — Thei-e may be a want of 
intelligence, but there is also nervousness that would 
prevent a boy from answering. 

16878. That would apply to any other subject just 
as well os agriculture 1— Yes. 

16879. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — You say the poor-rate 
and county cess are 6s. 8d. in the £. How much of 
that would be poor-rate? — 4s. 

16S80. Would that be an average poor-rate ?— On 
one division at all events it is 4s. j it was 4s. 6 d. lass 
year. I only used it for the purpose of showing that 
the farmers must be an intelligent body of men : they 
have to make the most of their opportunities, in order 
to live and support their families. 

16881. Mt.Stbothhbs. — T hose boys who afterwards 
became creamery managers, did they receive instruc- 
tion in the Munster Dairy School, or Glasnevin 1 — 
Glasnevin ; but they had a good practical knowledge 
"of the matter before they went there. 


Limerick. 
OcU 5, 1887. 
Mr. William 
Drislane. 
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THTBTY-EIGHTH PUBLIC SITTING.— WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 6th, 1897. 
at 3.30 o'clock, P.M., 

At the Railway Hotel, Galway. 

Present The Right Hon. the Earl of Belmore, g.c.m.g., in the Chair ; The Right Hon. 
C.T. Redington, mla.; The Right Rev. Monsignor Molloy, d.d., d.sc. ; Rev. Henry Evans, 
d.d. ; Rev. Hamilton Wilson, D.n. ; Professor G. F. Fitzgerald, f.t.c.d. : Stanley 
Harrington, Esq., b.a. ; W. R. J. Molloy, Esq. ; Captain T. B. Shaw ; and J. Strutheus, 
Esq., b.a ; 

with J. D. Daly, Esq., m.a., Secretary. 


Rev. P. Lally, P-P-, Hon. Secretary, Galway Technical School, examined. 


1 6882. Chairman. — Father Lally, I believe that you 
have started a technical school in Galway 1 — Well, I 
have acted as honorary secretary of the committee 
that has started a technical school in Galway since 
January, 1883. 

16883. And you have given considerable attention 
to the question of manual work and what is called 
Sloyd work ? — A good deal of attention. 

16884. Will you give the Commission your ideas as 
to the best means of introducing that sort of teaching 
into National schools? — Well to begin with it would 
be necessary, to my mind, to get efficient teachers. I 
don’t think the teachers at present are capable of under- 
taking the work, and my notion is that a central 
place should be started where teachers could be 
trained, and properly trained, to impart manual in- 
struction and general practical instruction in National 
schools. 

16886. Could not that be done in the training 
colleges 1 — I suppose it could be done, but it is not 
done. 

16886. It is supposed to be done in Marlborough- 
street at present ? — Well, there is no evidence of its 
efficiency in the teachers; the teachers have not become 
very proficient in consequence of the knowledge 
acquired there ; it is very difficult to get teachers in 
this country to impart technical instruction. I had to 
go myself to London several times in order to get a 
man ; I could not even in Dublin get a competent 
man. 

16887. That is for technical education properly so- 
called ? — Yes. 

16888. But for the manual instruction leading 
np to Sloyd wovk, which we distinguish from technical 
instruction, there is a class in Marlborough-street ; 
don’t you think if a class were instituted at Drum- 
•condra and De La Salle, that would be a way to 
train teachers ? — Of course it would be a very 
good way, but I am only speaking of the fact as it 
stands at present, that in the country the teachers 
are not trained, and the practical instruction given in 
the schools at present does not amount to much, 
because the teachers are not proficient in this particular 
branoh. 

16889. Would you give a little more in detail what 
your idea is with regard to starting a Training college 1 
— My idea is that in Galway, which is the capital of 
the province, there should be a college where teachers 
could be trained. 

16390. For the province 1 — The teachers could ho 
trained in Galway and sens to work in the country, 
aay in a five mile radius from the town. I was often 
thinking that the Model School would be a capital 
place for training of that kind, where agriculture 
could be practically taught, because the fields adjoining 
the Model School could be easily got, and agriculture 
could be practically taught there. 

168S1. But with regard to woodwork? — With 
regard to woodwork teachers could be trained there, 
also, who would go to the country. 


16892. If you had one in Galway, that would in- 
volve having one in every county in Ireland? — No, I 
say Galway as a centre for the province of Con- 
naught. . 

16893. With regard to procuring appliances, 
benches, and a building in which to carry on the 
work, because T suppose we may take it for granted 
that, as in England, it would lie necessary to have tlio 
work earned on in a separate building. What scheme 
would you suggest for that ? — My notion is that in a 
place like Galway the proper thing would lie to have 
a centre where the children could come after the 
school day, say the Technical Institute here, which is 
working pretty well. If the children would come at 
stated times and receive instruction from our qualified 
teachers that would not interfere with the literary 
instruction of the day. 

1681)4. Yours is a technical school, not a National 
school? — Yes. 

16895. And you would suggest that the children 
of the National schools of all denominations should 
come into your technical school ? — Yes, after school 
hours. 

16896. And it should be something quite distinct 
from the literary work ? — Yes. 

16897. Or from tho National Board ? — Well, the 
National Board could exercise control over it. 

16898. They have no control over the technical 
school? — They have practically, because the Model 
school is theirs and they have allowed us two or three 
rooms to work in there. A good number of the 
children in the town have already come to our schools 
and have been very well instructed. I hold here some 
certificates that the children have received from the 
Guilds and City of London Institute, because we are 
working in connection with that Institute as well as 
with the Science and Art Department. 

1G899. How would you propose that the cost of 
appliances should be provided ?— Tlic two local autho- 
rities, the Urban ami the Sanitary Local Authority 
have levied a rate on the union, and that amounts to 
about £276, it is Iff. in the £, and the Science and 
Art Department gives us a coi responding sum, and 
with this money we have purchased all the necessary 
appliances and all tho materials for imparting instruc- 
tion of this nature. 

16900. That would, of course, be sufficient for 
Galway ; but how would you carry the same sort of 
thing out in places that were too far from Galway for 
the children to avail themselves of your school ?— I 
would have Galway as a centre from which our 
teachers could go as peripatetics, say five or six miles 
from the town. 

16901. But your school was to be a centre for the 
province of Connaught. How would you do it? — 
To train teachers in Galway. 

1C902. But when the teachers came to teach 
would you suggest they should go as peripatetic 
teachers round the provinces to different schools? — 
To different centres, yes. 
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1 6903. You would not suggest that there should he 
practical classes attached to every school ! — I would 
Lave a centre, at all events, where the teachers would 
])g trained. 

Ifi904. I am talking of the children ! — They could 
Le taken to a small centi-e in other towns, and used 
as peripatetics in the same way as I suggest in 
Galway. 

16905. You would confine that to towns T — Yes, 
and to National schools within a radius of five miles 
from the town. 

16906. Would a good many of the National schools 
he near enough to a town of some sort large enough to 
he a centre ! — I think they would in most cases. Our 
committee, then, for cookery and laundry and other 
subjects supply all the materials, and we have all the 
proper appliances for imparting the knowledge. 

1690V. How would you provide those appliances 
and materials in small schools 1 — I think if the local 
authority in small places act as the local authority in 
Galway have acted, and levy a rate under the 
Technical Education Aot, and be well subsidised by 
the Commissionera of National Education, the matter 
would work well. 

16908. Do you think there would be much opposi- 
tion to that on the part of the ratepayers 1 — The rate- 
payers, of course, oppose it ; but their opposition is 
mild. They ore always in hope that some legislation will 
come to relieve them of the burden ; hut still, at a 
sacrifice to themselves, they have done it for five 
years in Galway. 

16909 To what do you ascribe the comparative 
failure of the industrial programme in the schools 1 — 
To the inefficiency of the teachers. They have never- 
been trained themselves. 

16910. To what subjects do you allude! — I allude 
to cookery, dressmaking, and needlework. 

16911. "Do you think that where it lias been taken up 
it has failed! — I think the knowledge imparted would 
not amount to much. 1 think it is all important 
that the teacher of cookery would be well qualified, 
and have passed tlirough the necessary training and 
have the necessary certificates. 

16912. Are there many places in the County Gal- 
’ way, to your knowledge, where it has been attempted 
to teach cookery! — Well, there are a good many 
places. 

16913. Yon think it has not been successful? — I 
don’t think it has been successful at all ; for instance, 
the National Board appointed four very competent 
teachers, and one actually worked in Galway for a 
considerable time, and her experience was that she 
was not supplied widi the proper materials, and, 
secondly, had not the appliances. 

16914. Whose fault was that 1— I suppose the 
managers did not provide the materials. The whole 
burden rested on them, except in the case of the Model 
School, where the Commissioners provided it all. 

16915. Mr. Redington.— The rate that you speak 
■of is levied off the whole union! — It is levied off the 
union at. large. . 

16916. Is any technical instruction given in the 
rural parts of the union ! — Well, it is not given as 
yet, buf we made an attempt to give it. We were 
teaching woollen weaving here, and our instructor in 
weaving was supposed to go as a peripatetic to the 
country villages, and we took a great deal of trouble 
to ascertain from the guardians whether they required 
his services, but they seemed not to want him except 
in one particular parish. 

16917. At present, then, the rate is levied off the 
whole union for the benefit of the city of Galway 1 
That is the way it stands at present, but it is not the 
way we hope it to be. We purpose having a teacher 
of agriculture to send as a peripatetic to teach the 
farm em and to teach the children in the schools. Wo 
are anxious even that the grown-up people would 
benefit by the instruction imparted in our schools, 
because they are the ratepayers. 

16918. Are you in favour of a peripatetic teacher of 


agriculture going to a school and teaching the pupils 1 
— I think so, because the teachers are not qualified. 

16919. Would that be a better system than to make R 
the teacher qualified ! — I think the best system is to T 
get a fully qualified man, who will devote all his 
attention to agriculture. 

16920. And go from school to school! — And go from 
school to school as a peripatetic 

16921. Would there be any objection on the part 
of the teachers to letting him teach in their sohools ! — 

I think they would gladly welcome him. 

16922. Would they not lose the fees for agricul- 
ture! — I suppose they would lose fees, hut the 
subject is not taught. 

16923. I understood you to say that you wish 
the Model School to be turned into a technical 
school where agriculture might be taught! — Practi- 
cally. 

16924. If the teachers came up for a conrse of 
agriculture there, would they not be able to teach 
in it in their schools afterwards! — Well, of course 

they would, but until that comes 

16925. Then you think that employing a peri- 
patetic teacher is merely a preparatory arraugement 
until the ordinary teachers become qualified ? — Yes, 
until they become fully qualified, but, considex-ing 
the time they have to devote to literary subjects, 

I think it would be a considerable time before they 
became qualified. 

16926. Do you approve of the present pro, gramme 
for agriculture ! — It is very good for the teachers, hut 
I don’t believe the children benefit by it. I think the 
teachere who go in for teaching agriculture should 
know it practically, and have a practical knowledge 
of it more than is derived from a text-book. Know- 
ledge from a text-book alone is not sufficient. 

16927. But yon are in favour of teaching the prin- 
ciples of agriculture in the schools ! — I am. 

16928. It has been suggested that elementary 
chemistry and elementary physics might be taught, 
and not the details of fanning processes. Have you 
thought out that alternative scheme 1 — No, hut I am 
just merely relating to you my experiences of a con- 
versation I had with the teachers, and they believe 
themselves that the subject is not efficiently taught 
unless the teachers know it practically themselves — 
that is, from the actual practical knowledge acquired 
on the farm. 

16929. But you want the teachers to become prac- 
tical farmers 1—To know the processes. 

16930. To know the processes of agriculture, just 
as a steward might ! — Yes, the teachers themselves tell 
me, a good many that I have met, that that would he 
very useful. 

16931. Could that ever be fully instilled into the 
minds of children of twelve or thirteen years of age. 
Might not that come later on in a special agricultural 
college ? — Yes, but I don’t think it does come later on. 

16932. I shoidd like to kuow what you wish to see 
carried out! — I would wish that the centre I suggest 
would have a farm where agriculture would be taught 
practically, and that the teachers would come in there 
and see the processes. 

16933. And when they go back to their schools 
Impart that knowledge to the children. 

1G934. Aud do you think that the children are 
capable of benefiting much by it ! — They are not 
benefiting much by the present system. 

16935. But you have not considered the question 
of doing away with the teaching of agriculture in 
Primary schools and substituting practical science! — 
No, I have not. 

16936. Do you think that cookery could lie taught in 
every rural school if the teacher had gone through a 
short course at a training college!— Well, I don’t 
think it will be efficiently taught. I think the course 
with a qualified teacher, such as we have at the 
technical school is a necessity. It is a very severe 
course. They have to go through all the processes. 
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Galway. 16937. You don’t think a course of six weeks at 
Gc < 7=1897 some centre would be sufficient 1 — I don't believe it 
• - — - ' would be sufficient to qualify a teacher. 

Ear. J*. Lolly, 16938. For the merely elementary cookery neces- 
sary in rural schools ? — It would be a good thing, but 
I think it would be better to have a fully qualified 
teacher. 

16939. Have you considered the immense expense 
of having fully qualified teachers all over the country 1 
— I suggest each teacher from the school should go to 
a radius of five miles. 

16:M0. What would happen the schools beyond the 
five miles radius ? — Well, make some larger provision 
for that or say ten miles. If the matter is to be 
taught at all I would have it taught well and 
efficiently. 

16941. Chairman. — Tt was suggested to us, yester- 
day, I think by the Bishop of Limerick, that what 
was desirable was not that the children should be 
taught to be cooks, but that they should be taught the 
principles of cooking, so as to be able to cook food for 
their husbands when they became wives 1 — I think 
that is quite fair enough. Of course those who wish 
to qualify for being cooks can go further, but for the 
teaching of the National system that is quite enough. 

10942. Mr. Redinuton. — Is it necessary for that 
purpose to have such highly qualified teachers of 
cookery as those now employed by the Board? — I 
think some way or another they understand best how 
to teach it and proceed about it. 

16943. Now, as regards woodwork. Woodwork is 
not taught in any National school in this city? — Not 
in this oity. The only place outside Galway whore 
it is taught is Cashel. 

16944. Have you any classes in woodwork at the 
Technical Institute ? — We have. 

16945. Could you tell us what kind of woodwork 
they do? — They have prepared models. 

16946. With a view to become carpenters ? — Well, 
some did become carpenters actually from our school. 
And then there is the panelling of doors. 

16947. Are you acquainted with the system of wood- 
work that is in operation in some large English cities ? 
— Well, I visited all the polytechnical institutes in 
Loudon. 

1 6948. But you have not seen any of the woodwork 
centres in connection with the board schools in Liver- 
pool or Loudon? — No; I have not seen those schools. 

16949. Of course you know that the kind of wood- 
work introduced into the English elementary schools is 
much simpler than yon have been outlining? — They 
commence with us with very simple things — to moke 
knifeboards, and small pencils, and brackets, and 
chimney boards, and they advance to the other work. 

1 6950. Is there any subject which you think might bo 
omitted from the present programme in order to in- 
troduce manual work ? 1 would not like to inter- 
fere with the present literary programme in the 
National schools at all. My notion would be 
that after the school work and the literary work of 
the day would bo the time for practical training. 

16951. And would not the children be tired after 
the school ? — After an hour or two. Two hours after 
the school had been over. 

16952. How could you carry that out in rural dis- 
tricts, particularly in winter 1 — I would make special 
provision for the rural districts. After school tney 
might remain for another hour. 

16953. Chairman. — Would not that interfere with 
their getting food. They don't get diuner in rural 
schools? — In most of the rural schools, especially 
preparing for examination, they work from three to 
lour in the afternoon. 

1 6954. Then you would shorten some of that extra 
work ? — I think the time allowed by the Board’s rules 
is up to 3 o'clock. 

16955. Monsignor Mor.LOY. — I think it would help 
us, Father Lally, if you gave ua a short account of the 
first foundation of your school, and its history up to 


the present time. When was it founded 1 ~ In January 
1893. 3 ’ 

16956. What was the object in view of those who 
founded it ? — The object in view was to impart this 
practical and manual training. 

16957. To wliac class of pupils? — To all who 
should come within our reach. We were anxious 
that the children of the advanced classes in the 
National schools would benefit os much os possible 
by onr teaching. 

16958. Did you propose to teach adults ? —We did, 
and we have. 

16959. Then your pupils would consist to some 
extent of adults, and to some extent of the advanced 
pupils of the National schools ? — What we proposed 
last year to do was to havo a class in the evening at 
ft o’clock for the children in the sixth class of the 
National schools. We did form a class, and it was 
largely attended for some . time, but my experience 
afterwards was that the teachers were all in opposition 
against us, because they thought the children coming 
there interfered with the preparation for the results 
examination — the home lessons. 

16960. "What subjects did you propose to teach?— 
For girls, cookery, and laundry, and dressmaking, and 
for boys manual woodwork, and girls and boys, type- 
writing and shorthand. 

16961. And not agriculture?— -No, butour anxiety 
is to get a fully-qualified teacher of agriculture, whom 
we would send as a peripatetic to country villages, 
and to teach in the town as well. 

16962. Did you propose to teach elementary 
science? — We have been teaching elementary science 
in connection with the Department of Science and 
Art. 

16963. Then, practically, your purpose was to 
establish a school in which you would teach the whole 
range of what are usually called technical subjects? 
— Yes, that was our purpose and anxiety. 

16964. For boys, woodwork, agriculture, and 
elementary science ; would you teach drawing ?— Oh, 
yes, we have had a fully qualified teacher of drawing. 

16965. And for girls, needlework, dressmaking, 
laundry, and cooking? — Yes. 

16966. Will you give us an idea of how far your 
purpose has been carried out, up to the present time- 
first, how many pupils have you actually in the school 
at present? — We are only just after opening, I could 
not say. 

16967. How many had you last year ? — About 150. 

16968. Of these how many were males and how 
many females ? — I would say nearly ninety girls, and 
the rest were boys. 

16969. What were the ages of those pupils that 
actually came to you? — I suppose the youngest amongst 
them would be twelve or fourteen, and then they went 
up ba twenty-five. 

16970. And what subjects were actually taught 
last year in the school ? — The subjects actually taught 
lust year were cookery and laundry, dressm aking , and 
cutting out, typewriting, and shorthand. 

16971. Drawing?— Drawing, model drawing, free 
haud, and perspective drawing, and them was water- 
colour and painting in oils for advanced students. 

16972. Are you satisfied with the success that 
you have achieved ; does it show, do you think, 
that there was a waut of the kind of education that 
you are providing? — It shows there was decidedly a 
want, and the only difficulty I have about the matter 
is that the teachers of the National schools found a 
difficulty in allowing the. advanced children to go to us. 

17973. Did that difficulty arise from the hour at 
which they had to come, or lroui the unwillingness of 
the teachers that the children should be taught these 
subjects? — They were very anxious they should be 
taught these subjects, but they were afraid they would 
neglect their home lessons in consequence of coming 
to our schools at night, at least that was the reason 
alleged. 
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16974. Chairman. — H ow often was it proposed 
they should go to you ? — For cooking, three times a 
week and laundry twice, that is the girls, that was 
the only difficulty we found at all. 

16975. Monsignor Mollot. — A re you of opinion 
that some of these subjects, at least, might he taught 
in the ordinary National schools, or do you think it 
bettor they should be all taught apart from the 
National schools, in institutions Huch as yours ? — I 
think it would be the best, because we would have 
the highly efficient teachers there. We have n good 
deal of money at our disposal iii consequence of the 
grant from the rates and the Department of Science 
and Art, and that enables us to have highly qualified 
teachers. 

16976. What is the rate?— Id. in the £, and that 
vields £276 annually ; that is collected on the entire 
union. 

16977. Suppose your school were firmly and success- 
fully established, would it meet your object if it were 
reserved for those who have already finished their 
National school course ? — Of course, it would. 

16978. And in that case a preparation might he 
made for the training yon give, by teaching the lust 
elements of these subjects in the National schools? — 
Yes. 

16979. You would then have no opposition from 
ffie National school teachers ? — No. 

16980. You have heard I daresay that in other 
countiies they have what they call continuation 
schools ? — Yes. 

16981. That is to say, schools which are attended 
by pupils who have already left the ordinary primary 
schools ? — Ours is a school of that nature, but we were 
very anxious to benefit the children as long as they 
were not taught these subjects in the National schools. 

16982. Cap you tell us whether the teaching 
given in your institution has been accepted as 
satisfactory by the iieople — whether they appreciate 
the kind of teaching you give ? — The best evidence of 
that is they are continuing the rate. 

16983. So that the ratepayers are with you. Are 
the pupils of your school chiefly the children of rate- 
payers ? — Oli, they are the children of ratepayers. 

16984. Then we muy take it that the parents 
of those children desire that education ? — Yes. 

16985. And you think it important that this 
kind of education should be superadded to what the 
children, learn in the National schools ? — I think it 
is of interest at present because the great proportion 
of children, as far as I have come in contact with 
them, after leaving the National schools, don't seem 
to know the elements of cookery, or laundry, or dress- 
making. 

16986. Do you think that the children, when they 
leave the National schools, are not properly fitted for 
the work before them in life 1 — There is abundant 
evidence of that — I have known a number of girls to 
leave the National schools and afterwards to get 
married, and they were very innocent of how to con- 
duct housework ; they got tlieir husband’s wages at the 
end of the week, but were unable to conduct the house- 
hold work. They could play the piano, and had 
accomplishments of that kind, but were wanting in 
practical knowledge. 

16987. The children who learn dressmaking from 
von, do they afterwards apply that knowledge at 
home to practical purposes, in the way of making 
and mending their own clothes ? — I know they do, 
and they prepare the dinners for their families at 
home. 

16988. So with regard to dressmaking and cookery, 
they apply what they leam practically at homfe ?— Yes, 
and with the best of results. 1 have known from 
their parents that. 

16989. You were : asked whether you thought' it 
would be sufficient to teach the principles of cooking 
without teaching the art of cooking. I should like 
you to explain your views on that point more fully ? — 
For young children it would be very good to begin 


with the principles of cooking, it would be something .Galway, 
gained, afterwards the knowledge might be extended n — — 

16990. But do you not think that, before you are ° 
done with them, they ought to leam the art of cooking 1?ev - p - L “ n T* 
as well as the principles ? — I think so. p p ' 

16991. Do yon think they could ever apply the 
principles usefully in practice if they had not been 
taught the art as well as the principles ? — Some clever 
people might, but it would be no burden to them, the 
knowledge would he very useful. In a great many 
National schools where the qualified teacher went the 
great difficulty was in getting proper materials to use 
in the cooking. 

16992. How was the difficulty met in your in- 
stitution ? — Our committee supply everything, 
materials of the very first and best order, and then we 
have all the appliances that are needful. 

1 6993. What do you do with the things that are 
cooked? — We manage to sell them immediately after 
the lesson. 

16894. You find no difficulty in disposing of them ? 

— Very little. 

16995. Does the sale of them pay the first cost -of 
raw material i — It goes very largely to pay the first 
cost of the raw material. 

16996. Mr. MoLtov.-- Have you published any 
annual report of your institute? — We have. 

16997. And the latest one is for 1896 ? — iFor the 
session of 1896-97. 

16998. Would you have any objection to hand it 
in to the secretary later on ?— With pleasure. 

16999. What science subjects are taken up in 
connection with the Science and Art Department ? — 

Last year mathematics, building construction, prac- 
tical, plane and solid geometry, and we were teaching 
also the principles of agriculture. 

1 7 000. And in connection with the City and Guilds 
of Loudon ? — We had wood work, carpentry and 
joinery, and dressmaking and cutting out. 

17001. What attendances are required in connection 
with South Kensington and with the City and Guilds 
of London Institute ? — I t hink twenty. 

17002. Now in the twenty lessons did the ordinary 
ex-National school pupils acquire sufficient knowledge 
of these subjects, do you think ? — Of course twenty 
attendances are the minimum, but there they are 
every night; they must qualify by twenty attendances 
for examination but they come regularly every night 
during the session. 

1 7003. What is the state of information on these 
subjects that you find the National teachers have? — 

I think they were very well up in those sciences 
when they came to us even, but their knowledge 
was perfected at our place, so far that they passed 
very creditably the Department of Science and Art. 

17004. Had there been a Science and Art Class in 
Galway before the establishment of your institute ? — 

I believe there was, there were two or three pupils 
in it. There was a science and arc class, also, con- 
ducted by the Jesuits for some years, but they gave 
it up before we began. 

17005. Chairman. — W here did they get their pre- 
vious knowledge? — At the different schools of the town. 

17006. The National schools? — Yes, but they were 
anxious to get certificates under the Science, and Art 
Department. 

17007. But who taught them there? — The Na- 
tional teachers. 

17008, Then the National teachers do teach cook- 
ing ? — No, these were the scientific subjects under 
the Science and Art Department. 

17009. Mr. Mollot. — T he other subjects were elec- 
tricity, magnetism, accoustics, light and heat? — Yes, 
we had these last year taught by a graduate of the 
University. 

. 17010. The pupils who came forward from the 
-National schools to receive instruction in these 
branches in yirar institute, how were they prepared 
previously ?— They were not prepared at all, they had 
to commence at the beginning. 

P 2 
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Galway. 17011. Tlien their success, as tested by these certi- 
OctlTiwr. fi cates, is due to your institution ? — Yes, iu teclino- 
- 1 - ' logical subjects. 

Ber. P. Lally, 17012. Have you any minimum age for admission 1 
— We have specified no minimum, but we scarcely 
receive anyone under fourteen. 

17013. And die range is from fourteen up? — Yes, we 
often take tradesmen in to learn the sciences that 
apply to iheir trade. My idea always was to have a 
man who understands building construction and plane 
and solid geometry, and understands the application 
of these subjects to trades. 

17014. Of course drawing to scale is taught very 
carefully in your institute l — Yes. 

17015. In what state were the pupils in drawing 
who came to you ? — Except those who came from an 
advanced school where drawing was taught con- 
tinually, the pupils from the ordinary National schools 
were innocent of it. 

17016. You mentioned you were in favour of con- 
tinuation schools ? — Yes. 

17017. At what hour would you expect those to open? 
— Our hours are from 7 to 9. But some classes might 
be carried on earlier in the evening; we have had 
earlier classes at 5 o’clock ; we had a class working 
continually at 5 o’clock for the children of the ad- 
vanced classes of the National schools. 

17018. What was your average number under 
instruction last year ? — 150. 

17019. What accommodation, pray, had you for the 
150 ? — We have a large house in Prospect Hill, with 
a good many large rooms, and we pay <£40 for that. 
And then we had three rooms, the Commissioners gave 
us, in the Model School ; in the largest carpentry 
was taught, building construction, machine construc- 
tion, and practical plane and solid geometry ; and in 
another room the head-master of the Model School was 
teaching science, mathematics, and the principles of 
agriculture in connection with the Department of 
Science and Art. 

17020. How many rooms have you in Prospect 
Hill 1 — We have five or six big rooms ; we were 
teaching there cookery, laundry, and dressmaking and 
cutting out, typewriting and shorthand, and different 
branches of art. 

17021. Do you find it convenient to have your 
school in two portions? — Exceedingly inconvenient, 
and it was my anxiety to have one good centre 
to teach all the subjects, and it was for that reason I 
hoped, if the Commissioners were disposing of the 
Model School, they would give it to us for that 
purpose. 

17022. Professor Fitzgerald. — Is there any diffi- 
culty about the Model School being used for the 
instruction of women at night 1 — That difficulty was 
raised by the Commissioners. They don’t allow us to 
use it in the day. and they won’t allow girls to come 
there at present ; I would not ask the girls to come 
there at night. 

17023. It would be better if the school were closer 
to the middle of the town ? — That is very close to the 
middle of the town — it exists there, and could he 
made a splendid institution. 

17024. Mr. Molloy. — The Model School, strictly 
speaking, is not so inconveniently situated ? — It is 
tolerably central. 

17025. What is your experience of the working of 
the special teacher of cookery that came down from 
the Association iD BLildare-street ? — She gave every 
satisfaction, we were extremely pleased with her, and 
we have her again this year. Owing to some misun- 
derstanding we. had not her last year, and I had two 
teachers from Leeds, one on cookery and laundry, and 
the other on dressmaking and cutting-out, and they 
gave every satisfaction, too. 

17026. And you are in favour of the subject being 
carried on continuously throughout the year, and not 
limited to twenty lessons ? — I think it is the anxiety 
of every member of the committee that they should 
go on continuously. 


17027. You have already answered this question 
that you find the ratepayers are decidedly in f aVQU ’ 
of the work done, and desire a continuance of it?— 
The best evidence is that they are continuing 
the rate. 

17028. Mr. Harrington. — Where did you get the 
teachers for the woodwork from ? —Well, I bad a very 
great difficulty in getting a teacher of woodwork. I 
think we spent about .£10 in advertising in Ireland 
and we could not get a highly-qualified man, because 
my desire from the start was to have a man qualified 
in building construction and plane and solid geometry, 
and to apply these to trades, and we could not get a 
man so qualified in Ireland, so that it was through 
the agency of the principal of tlm Polytechnic at 
Boi’ough-road I was able to get a man from London, 
and he worked with us for three years. 

17029. So most of your teachers are drawn from 
England ? — We had three teachers from England, one 
from London, ancl two from Leeds, but the teacher for 
cookery this year is drawn from the Royal Association, 
and she is a highly-qualified lady, and teaches very 
efficiently indeed. 

17030. Mr. Struthers. — Your school is practically 
an evening continuous school ? — Practically a con- 
tinuation school. 

17031. The schools are held in the evening ? — From 
seven to nine. 

17032. All the year round? — No; during the 
session commencing the first Monday in October, and 
terminating with the May examinations conducted 
by the Science and Art Department and the City 
and Guilds Institute. 

17033. You have no classes in summer? — Not at 
present. 

17034. Would you think it useful to have classes, 
carried on all the year round? — Exceedingly useful; 
but for evening classes it is scarcely practicable to 
have them in summer, because in the fine evenings 
there are so many amusements it is impossible to keep 
the children at school. 

17035.' The subjects you teach in your school are 
mostly of the kind that could not be taught to young 
children in elementary schools ? — The pupils would 
require to be of an advanced age to be able to appre- 
ciate the information, accordingly we don’t take them 
earlier than fourteen. 

17036. They are also subjects of such a kind that 
they would require teachers of a special knowledge to 
teach thoroughly ? — Yes. 

17037. Such that you could not expect the ordi- 
nary teacher in every school to have ? — Such that the 
ordinary teachers in every school have not, as a 
matter of fact, because they have never been trained 
that way. 

17038. Do you think it possible for the teacher of 
a rural school to have au expert knowledge of agri- 
culture and typewriting and shorthand ? — Of course 
it can be acquired, but I think it scarcely practicable 
that he can efficiently teach iu all those subjects. 

17039. But we may have in the elementary schools 
certain instruction which would make the pupils 
better able to benefit by the instru :tion you give 1— 
Oh, yes. 

17040. Particularly drawing; that is a subject 
that ought to he taught in all the elementary schools 
as a preparation for their work ? — Yes ; the greater 
portion of the children in National schools go into 
industrial pursuits afterwards, and those who go into 
trades are, it is lamentable to say, very defective in 
the knowledge of drawing. 

17041. And such instruction in science as would 
cultivate their observation would be useful as a pre- 
paration for your school ? — Yes. 

17042. And something which gave a sense of 
accuracy? — Yes ; and to develop the faculty of com- 
parison. 

17t)43. Your school serves the people in Galway 
and its immediate neighbourhood, but have you con- 
sidered how similar evening continuation schools 
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could be carried on in move remote districts ? — I only 
considered the matter as far as Galway was con- 
cerned, and a radius of seven or eight miles outside 
of Galway. I would have all the schools within that 
radius served by the peripatetic teachers from our 
centre. 

17044. You spoke of the teaching of woodwork in 
the town of Galway, and your idea was that the 
older children should come from the National schools 
to your centre to be instructed there 1 — Yes, and that 
is what a good many of them have doue. 

17045. Then would you expect to be paid a grant 
for the instruction so given by the National Board 1 — 
Yes. 

17046. You would wish that? — I would wish 
that 

17047. Professor Fitzgerald. — T here is a point 
that I have not been able to make out — that question 
of time has been raised, and the instruction of boys in 
country schools in agriculture. What do boys in town 
schools do at the time the boys in Country schools are 
taught agriculture in the elementary schools 1 In the 
elementary town schools children need not bo taught 
agriculture ; wlmt are they taught at thehour at which 
agriculture is taught in the country schools? — I 
cannot say straight off. 

17048. There is no other subjeot that they are 
generally taught in town schools corresponding to 
agriculture ? — In a great many of the town schools I 
think they are taught elementary drawing ■ I don't- 
think that is taught in country schools as a rule. 

17049. Boys are uot taught drawing iu all schools 
now, but they are in some schools ? — ft o ; it is a great- 
pity they would not be taught in all. 

17050. Would there be time in the present pro- 
gramme 'I — In the Convent schools drawing is taught. 

17051. Without interfering with the literary pro- 
gramme ? —Oh, yes ; it can be worked into the pro- 
gramme. It is taught in the two Convent town 
schools. 

17052. So it could be introduced in all schools- 
without seriously interfering with the literary train- 
ing? — I think it could. 

17053. Do you think the managers about this 
district would be willing to introduce, or anxious to 
encourage the introduction of drawing and elementary 
science into the schools 1 — I never knew a man to be 
opposed to it. I think they would be very glad of it - r 
it would be so useful to the children. 

17054. From yonr knowledge of the other managers 
about?— All the managers I ever heard expressed, 
themselves satisfied with the children learning 
drawing. 

17055. Do you think they would like to encourage 
them to do some elementary manual instruction, 
cardboard work, and elementary woodwork ? — I would 
not like to speak for any other manager, but I would 
myself. I never heard them discuss it. 

17056. It was suggested by the Bishop of 
Limerick that it would be desirable that the managers 
should combine together to arrange in a particular 
district what manual instruction or what general in- 
struction in the schools would suit their particular 
district ? — Yes ; I was reading that in the newspapers 
this morning. I think it was a very good suggestion, 
and that it would work very fairly. 

17057. Do you think it would be possible to work 
it amongst the managers of this district ? — I think it 
wonld. 

17058. The question has been raised as to whether 
it would be better to introduce elementary science and 
object lessons, and that class of subject, in the town 
schools, or to introduce manual instruction and ele- 
mentary constructive work, like oardwork, and wire- 
work, and a number of other things like that, as an 
introduction to woodwork that can be introduced into 
schools ; and in opposition to that there are object 
lessons and elementary science ; lutve you ever 
thought of which of these would be better ? — I think 
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object lessons and elementary science would be very Galway 
useful for children. ociTim^ 

17059. You think they would be inoro popular — 
with the teachers? — They would be very popular with RevP - bally, 
the teachers. r p ‘ 

17060. And the parents ? — The parents would be 
very glad of them. 

17061. Do you think they would prefer that to the 
constructive work ? — The constructive work to go on 
later on. 

17062. Do you think the parents about this district 
wonld object to their children being made carpenters 
of? — Some children I hare been recently speaking to 
say that the parents would. 

17063. You have not found the parents object to 
the girls being taught laundry, for instance ? — On the 
contrary, they have been delighted at it; in the be- 
ginning they did not see how they would want that 
knowledge, but when they commenced to learn and 
show their proficiency in washing the parents were 
delighted. 

17064. Then, as a matter of fact, the parents in 
Galway have seen the value of it? — They have seen 
the value of it, both of laundry and of cookery. 

17065. Then you think from that they would be 
likely to be willing that the other subjects should be 
introduced into the elementai-y schools? — I think they 
would ; when it commenced they did not see the ne- 
cessity of it, but after the children acquired the 
knowledge they saw the utility of it, and the benefit 
of it to their own households ; they told me so. 

17066. You don’t think the parents would object to 
these subjects being introduced into our schools ? — I 
•don’t see why Irish parents should object when English 
parents do not. 

17067. There was some opposition at first? — 

And it was overcome, and I think it would be over- 
come. 

17068. R°v. Dr. Evaks. — T he Commissioners of 
National Education have granted you the use of a 
portion of the Model School for your technical Bchool 1. 

—Yes, sir. 

17069. How long is that ago? — About a year ancT 
a half ago. 

17070. Are you the manager of the technical 
school in Galway ? — I am not the manager, but I am 
honorary secretary, and have so acted since 1893. 

17071. Is there a manager at all ? — The Lord Bishop 
is chairman of the committee. 

17072. There is a committee ? — Yes. 

17073. How many pupils have you in the school ? — 

JI have just said the average was 150 hist year. 

17074. 'Where did you obtain your teachers? — I 
Iliad one from London, whom I got through the agency 
■of the principal of the Polytechnic ; he was a teacher 
©f carpentry and building construction, and practical 
plane and solid geometry, and I got two teachers from 
Leeds — -he teacher of cookery and the teacher of 
dressmaking and uutting-out. 

17075. Is there any inspection of the school 1 — Mr. 

Preston inspects on behalf of the Department of Science 
and Art. 

17076. Do the inspectors of the National Board 
come into it ( — The District Inspector superin tended 
the examinations last year on behalf of the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art. 

1 7077. But the Commissioners of National 
Education as such? — Exercise no official authority 
over it. 

17078. Do they charge fees? — Yes. 

17079. Could you give an indication, Father Lally, 
of what those fees are ? — The rule is very elastic, 
because the committee, in order to put no embargo on 
the children using the schools, allowed me to use a 
discretionary power iu fixing the fee, and when T saw 
a deserving case the fee was reduced, and sometimes 
remitted entirely. 

17080. You reserve a discretion to yourself ? — No, 
bat the committee have allowed me a discretion in the 
matter. 
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17081. Do 700 send out peripatetic teachers? — We 
have sent out a peripatetic teacher of weaving of wool, 
but we found his services were not much used in the 
country. 

17082. The services of the teacher did not quite 
satialy the people I — No, the people did not want 
him. 

17083. Have you any objection, to say what you 
pay the teachers 1 — We pay to the teacher of practical 
instruction in wood .£150 for the year, practically it 
was for the session, and the teacher of cookery last 
year from Leeds was paid £90 a year, and the teacher 
of dressmaking £70. 

17084. Is there a Christian Brothers’ school in Gal- 
way ? — The Christian Brothers conduct the Industrial 
Sohool ; that was the only one. 

17085. Is there any teaching there ? — There is the 
teaching of woodwork. 

17086. Similar to yours? — Not similar to mine; 
their teacher has no scientific knowledge. 

17087. Chairman.- -Is lie an ordinary teacher ? — 
He is an ordinary carpenter, but then he has no idea 
of the scientific subjects. 

17088. Rev Dr. Evans. — Yours is of a higher order 
and much more educational? — Yes, in the highest 
degree educational. 

17089. Chairman. — You are aware that in some 
quarters there is an objection taken to introducing an 
artizan into a school, on account of the discipline of 
the school ? — Into a National school ? 

17090. Well, into an elementary school 1— That 
would be overcome by my proposal that the manual 
instruction would be imparted after the literary 
work. 

17091. That the teacher, in fact, should have 
nothing to do with it, and, therefore, his authority 
would not be undermined in the eyes ot tlie children 
by an outsider being brought in ? — Not the slightest : 
he would stand as he was before. 

1 1 092. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Can you put in, before 


we leave, a statement to show how much more 
you could do if you bad better accommodation 
at the Model School ? — I could tell yon at once, if w e 
l:ad the Model School entirely as a technical school 
we could acquire the land around it for practical 
farming and teaching of agriculture, and there are a 
good many more classes we could support; all we want 
is money and room. 

17093. Professor Fitzgerald. — Then it would 
cease to be a primary school ? — It would cease to be 
a model school. 

17094. Mr Struthers. — It would still be available 
in tbo day time? — No, we would have our classes 
there ; at present the difficulty is, we have two houses 
divided. 

17095. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — Are you able at present 
to accommodate all that apply to be admitted ?— We 
are, but the expense is large ; we have to pay £ 7 u 
this year for our house, and a large proportion of rates 
and taxes as well. 

17096. Do you admit all denominations ?- —Oh, 
certainly ; we are working under the Technical In- 
struction Act of 1890. 

17097. Have you many not connected with your 
own church? — We have; in fact, I think the greater 
proportion are Protestants and Presbyterians. 

17098. Captain Shaw. — Was the peripatetic 
teacher for weaving ? — Yes. a teacher of woollen 
weaving. 

17099. Would it not necessitate there being looms 
wherever he went ? — It would not; our anxiety was 
that he would teach the people how to construct 
looms according to the latest models. 

17100. Tench them to construct looms? — Teach the 
village carpenter liow to get up a loom for the people 
themselves. 

17101. That expense would come on the locality? 
— It would come on the parties who were anxious to 
go on with the weaving industry themselves. 


Very Rev. Canon Lynskey, p.p., v.q.. Clifden, examined. 


17i02. Chairman. — I believe you are the Parish 
Priest of Clifden, in Connemara ? — Yes. 

17103. And yon arc the manager of a number of 
National schools ? — Eighteen schools. 

17104. I know they must be rural schools ; are they 
mostly small schools ?— Yes. 

17105. What is the population of Clifden ? — About 
1,500 people. 

17106. Then the school there is more of a town 
school? — It is; we have two schools there — the Convent 
school and the ordinary National school. 

17107. The others are purely rural schools, with 
only one teacher? — Yes ; we have two teachers in two 
of the eighteen schools. 

17108. And the schools of which yon are manager 
are in the two counties of Mayo and Galway ? — No, 
they are all in Galway ; but I have had experience of 
schools in Mayo. 

17109. I think you wish to make some remarks on 
the disadvantages arising from the irregularity of the 
attendance of children in schools? — Yes ; I think it 
would be very herd to get the children to come to 
school and learn anything if their time be occupied 
with technical and literary instruction. I think some 
new programme must be made out if technical in- 
struction be introduced into the schools. 

171 10,-.We won’t call it technical instruction ; we 
will call it manual instruction? — It is merely a term 
used ; manual instruction if you like. 

17111. Will you tell us, then, in what way you 
think manual instruction could be imparted to the 
children without interfering with the literary pro- 
gramme? — The way it would be best imparted 
to the children . would be at play time — that is 
to say that play time would be devoted to that purpose, 


and half an an hour before it ; that is, that an hour a 
day should be devoted to manual instruction. 

17112. What would you take the other half hour 
from ? — From literary instruction. 

17113. You would so far encroach on the literary 
instruction ? — I would, but I would not take any more. 

17114. What subjects would you modify to gain 
that time ? — I don’t tbink it is possible to modify any 
subject ; I would shorten the lessons. 

17115. It is in evidence before us that that lias 
been done in the case of the school under the Christian 
Brothers, at Lismore, where they introduced manual 
work, and did it by shortening lessons, and gained 
two hours in the week? — I think so, owing to the 
irregularity of the attendance of the children. The 
materials should also be supplied out of a fund to 
be provided by the Exchequer through the National 
Board. It will be very hard to get the children 
to provide the material. 

17116. In faot, I suppose in the rural schools the 
parents don’t possess the material ? — I think it is use- 
less to introduce it if we don’t get the material. 

17117. What would you say with regard to agri- 
cultural instruction? — I think that agricultural in- 
struction is badly imparted now. It ought to 1)0 
imparted in local plots about the. school, in which 
the teacher would give instruction to the children. 
You have the Congested Districts Board adopting the 
plan of plots in different parts of the country. 

17118. How do they acquire their plots 1 — They get 
them from the farmers. 

17119. Do they hire them or buy them? — They 
supply the seed and manure, and the farmer supplies 
the labour. « . . 

17120. On the same principle that the county 
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Councils have adopted in some places in England ? — 
I think so. 

. 17121. What yon would advocate is, that the 
managers of the schools should have power to make 
arrangements with the farmers 1 — To make arrange- 
ments to procure the plots. 

17122. How large a plot would you think 
necessary 1 — Not more than five or six perches in 
some instances. 

17123. That, you think, would he sufficient! — Quite 
enough for turnip sowing, and potato sowing, and other 
agricultural products that there might be in the dis- 
trict. 

17124. And you think that that plan would he 
better than the present practice of teaching agriculture, 
by merely getting up a text-book, or than another plan 
that the Bishop of Limerick suggested yesterday, of 
teaching the principles underlying agriculture without 
the use of plots! — Well, I am afraid the instruction, 
such as is given now, is very useless. 

17125. The course tire. Bishop. suggested was an in- 
termediate cour se between the two, he was against the 
text-book and against the plot ; but he thought the 
general principles of agriculture might be explained to 
the children, the use of manures, and the properties 
of manures ; you think plots would be preferable 1 — I 
think, unless you have the manures there, and then to 
point out to them the value of them, it would be per- 
fectly useless, because the children would forget the 
oral instruction after they leave the school. 

17126. Do you think, for children living on the sea- 
board, it would be advisable to teach them something 
with regard to fish-curing and the value of seaweed! 
— Certainly, those are the industries of the locality ; it 
would be useless to teach them manual instruction if 
you did not teach them the instruction useful to them 
in their daily avocations. 

17127. I see you have some remarks upon the sub- 
ject of l-esults examinations ; what would you say upon 
that subject! — The examination by results, such 
os it is at present, is not fair to the teacher or to the 
pupils : it is extremely unfair to deprive the teacher 
of his salary, because it is part of his salary, if 
a oliild .has not 100 days made, and then I think it is 
also unjust if seventy -five of a class pass, and there ore 
fifteen who have not passed. I think the seventy-five 
ought to carry with them the other filteeu, because 
what the Board, I take it, desire to have, is an indica- 
tion that the teacher has been doing his duty, and I 
think the seventy-live amply give testimony that the 
teacher has been doing his duty, and if, therefore, 
fifteen or less, three, or four, or five, or six, have not 
been successful, and have not brains enough to pass, it 
is hard to deprive the teacher of Iub salary on their 
account. 

17128. What would you say with regard to the 
examination of inspectoral — T think the inspector 
ought to confine himself exclusively and entirely to 
the book, and ought not to adopt words that ore not 
in common use in the hook; he ought to examine, and 
not to desire to puzzle. I heard of a question such as 
thin : — •* What are the waters about Alaska!” asked of 
a little child. 

17129. I believe you think that no inspector ought 
to be permitted to hold results examinations, until he 
has some trained experience in the discharge of the 
duty of examinations! — I think that, certainly, 
because, suppose a student from Trinity College 
becomes an Inspector 

17130. How would he get experience without 
examining! — He ought to accompany the inspectors 
who go to examine for results, and see how experienced 
ins|iectors examine, and then to take, as it were, his 
lesson from them. 

17131. And do some little examination himself in 
their presence 1 — Certainly. You have.the training 
of teachers ; and the training of inspectors, I think, 
would be of far more importance so far as results are 
concerned, and the fees to be paid to the teacher. 


17132. Then you think it would be better that the Galwsy. 
inspector should earn his position by practical training oeiJUWT. 
in the art , of inspection rather than by passing an — — 

examination in a paper!— I think so, certainly; I ^^ n Rev ' 
think it is a great encouragement to a teacher to Lynakaj-, p.p- 
know that he is likely, after a little time, to come to 
an inspectorship. 

17133. Mr. Redinoton. — D o you think it would 
be fair to the children to deprive them of their play- 
time ! — I think the manual instruction would be play, 
it would be very easy to make it play-time. 

17134. They would enjoy it as much as running 
about in the play ground !— I think so, running about 
in the cold in the play-ground. If they had this in- 
struction in a room, although instruction, it would be 
amusement to them. 

171 35. If, by somemodification of the programme, we 
could get time for the manual instruction without in- 
terfering with the play-time would it not be better 1 — 

It would, but it would be very hard to find it; it 
would be very hard to modify the programme unless 
you extended the time. For instance, I was in Eng- 
land lately, and saw the children coming from school 
at four o’clock or a little after (half -past four) ; we 
have our schools closed at three. I canuot understand 
why we would not at least have the energy of the 
English children. 

17136. But you know that they have a two 
hours' break in the middle of the day in England 1 — 

That would not be of utility in my district. 

17137. I don’t say it would, but the English child- 
ren get lots of play-time. It has been given in 
evidence that grammar, and possibly geography, 
might be made optional subjects for certain classes, 
would you be in favour of that ! — No, I think the 
little grammar they have ought to be continued, and 
geography too. 

17138. Chairman. — But the sort of geography they 
have, the learning of the heignts of mountains, and 
the lenths of rivers 1 

Monsignor Molloy. — A nd the waters around 
Alaska 1— Yes ; I think it would be well to continue 
the teaching of geography, because, if boys or 
girls don’t know the countries of the globe, what else 
do they know! 

17139. Mr. Redington. — I think you said that 
it would be very difficult to provide materials for 
cookery in rural schools! — Certainly. 

17140. It was stated to us that it might be 
possible for a teacher to cook her dinner before the 
pupils, and so get over the difficulty about the 
provision of materials. What do you think of that 1 

I think it is not possible, the children would be 

only all laughing at her. 

17141. Why should they laugh at seeing a good 
Irish stew cooked 1 — I don’t think it is practicable. 

If you want to introduce a thing of that kind you 
might go about it in such a way that the children 
will not make a humbug of it, and you must have 
a distinct room from the ordinary schoolroom. 

17142. If the cooking were done at the end of the 
day's lesson, and the disnes were to lorn part of the 
teacher's dinner, would there not he a reality about 
the cookerr lesson that there is not, perhaps, under 
other circumstances!— I don’t think it is feasible in 
that way. 

17143. Arc any of the science programmes of the 
Boaid taken up in any of your schools!— Yes, Euclid 
and algebra. 

17144. Is any chemistry taken up! — Not yet. 

17145. I think you said that the study of a little 
chemistry might be of use with regard to the kelp 
industry!— Decidedly, and it would be useful in 
agriculture also. 

17146. Why is -not chemistry taught? — I suppose 
the teachers cannot come to that, the children have 
not arrived at that perfection that we would recom- 
mend them to learn chemistry. 
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17147. But the pupils of the fifth class can lie 
taught it if the teachers are competent 1 — I am sure 
the teachers would easily learn and become competent. 

17148. Would you be in favour of making 
some elementary science compulsory 1 — I would 
chemistry. 

17149. Is not net-mending taught in some of your 
schools? — It is. 

17150. Do you think that a desirable subjeot to 
teach in elementary schools! — Very much so, it 
has been a great success. 

17151. Does it interfere with the teaching of 
literary subjects ! — Not at all. 

17152. At what hour is it taught ! — Generally after 
school. 

17153. Monsignor Molloy. — Are the eighteen 
schools of which you are manager, all in the parish of 
Clifden 1— They are all in the parish of Clifden. 

17154. The greater number of these, I suppose, are 
rural schools !— All. except the Convent school. 

17155. Could you say generally what is the number 
of the school-going children in the parish 1 — I think 
the number on the rolls would be about 1,200, 
and the average number about 700 irrespective of the 
Convent school. 

17150. Including boys and girls ! — Yes. 

17157. You said, I think, that the manual training 
would be a kind of recreation ! — I think so. 

17158. A relief from the literary work 1 — Yes. 

17159. And you think the hours of attendance at 
school, if manual instruction were given, might be ex- 
tended a little 1 — I think so. 

17160. Say half-an-honr a day ! — Quite so. 

17161. I think also you said that half -an-hour might 
be gained from other subjects ! — Quite so, in the middle 
of the day. 

17162. That would give an hour a day, which would 
be five hours a week 1 — That would be quite sufficient. 

17163. That would leave abundance of time not 
only for manual teaching, but also for the elements of 
science ! — Quite so. 

17164. Do you think it desirable the elements of 
-science should be taught as well as the literary subjects! 
— I think it is a very great ad vantage in the different 
countries where it is taught. 

17165. Would the parents in your parish be glad 
to see subjects of this kind introduced of a practical 
character ! — I think so ; I don’t see why there should 
be any objection at all. It would be the desire of a 
parent to educate his child and I take it the parents 
would be very pleased with anything that contributes 
to that. 

17166. Do you think the education at present 
given in the schools of the National Board is too 
striedy of a literary character 1 — I really don’t think 
it is at all too literary, we are advancing very rapidly 
— education is advancing, and with the little time 
that a child is able to go to school, I think in the 
end when he has acquired such information as he 
can get in a National school, he has not acquired too 
much. 

17167. You would not desire to see that reduced 
in amount ! — It would be a retrograde motion. 

17168. But you think it desirable that some- 
thing in the way of practical and manual teaching 
should be added 1 — Yes. 

17169. In order to prepare the children more 
.directly for their work in life ! — Yes. 

17170. Mr. Molloy. — You referred to the results 
examination which you characterised as unfair to the 
teacher! — I think so. 

17171. If I understand your answer aright you 
would prefer having a class examination of pupils ! — 
1 would have an individual examination bnt class as 
a result. 

17172 In that individual examination would you 
include those who had not, as they technically call it, 
made the minimum number of days — 100 ! — I 
certainly think the number of days ought to bo 


shortened, 100 days are too many. I think for 
the purpose of results 60 days ought to be quite 
sufficient if the information be there, because after all 
if you come to the same end by 60 days, if you have 
the child taught in that time, I think it would be the 
same thing, so far as education is concerned, as if the 
child were there 100 days. 

17173. In view of the very large number of children 
who do not attend the minimum number of days, 
would you not think it desirable on the occasion of 
the inspector’s annual visit that these would come 
under examination by him 1 — I do, I think it would 
be very proper. 

17174. So practically your idea is that all the 
children on the school roll should be examined! — If 
possible. 

17175. But yon are in favour of individual exami- 
nation! — Individual examination, at the same time 
that class would be taken as a result. 

17176. You deem it desirable that a newly. appointed 
inspector should accompany an experienced man 
for a little while 1 — I think it is very important. 

17177. Perhaps you are not aware that for the last 
forty years that has been the case ! — More or less, I 
am aware of it. I made inquiries, but I still think it 
has not been sufficiently useful, or used to bring home 
to the young inspector die best method of examine 
tion. 

17178. Would you indicate any period that you 
think he ought to he, as it were, in training before 
commencing to examine, with a view to award result 
fees 1 — That would depend also on the results. If the 
gentleman learned quickly, and fell into harness 
quickly, the time could be shortened, but it is very 
bard often to conduct an examination of little 
children. 

17179. In reference to your eighteen schools — 
which, by the way, is an unprecedented number to be 
under one manager — how many of these are exclusively 
under masters, and how many under mistresses, and 
how many are mixed schools 1 — The girls’ arc fewer 
than the boys’ ; I suppose about seven schools would 
be girls’, and the others would be boys’, and there 
are two mixed schools. 

17180. Are these conducted by female teachers! — 
By a master and female teacher. 

17181. In the eight schools for boys have you any 
Bpecial instruction suitable for boys! — There is no 
special instruction except the net-mending; agriculture, 
of course, is common. 

17182. Is drawing taught in these eighteen schools! 
— I don’t think it is taught in any of the schools, and 
I think it would be most valuable. 

17183. Surely amongst the number of assistant 
teachers of the eighteen schools there must be personR 
who have been trained and have obtained certificates 
in that important Bubject, and thereby qualified them- 
selves to earn results fees and introduce, the subject 1 — 
I think there is only one or two who have a certificate 
for teaching in drawing. 

17184. How many of your eighteen principal 
teachers are trained teachers ! — I think they are nearly 
ail trained except a few. three or four, I think. 

17185. Has cookery been carried out in any of the 
girls’ schools! — No, except in the Convent school. 

17186. In the case of the girls it is plain needle- 
work and knitting! — Yes. I am not manager of the 
Convent school at Clifden. 

17187. Is cookery not carried out there 1 — Itis ; it 
is taught, but not exteusively ; they found it very 
difficult to find material. 

17188. Chairman. — What sort of things do they 
cook! — Chops and fish, legs of mutton, haiu, anything 
that turns up just then. 

17189. Do they attempt legs of mutton! — Yes ; it 
is useful for the nuns for the purpose of teaching as 
well as for their own use. 

17190. Monsigncr Mollov. — C an yon say what is 
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tho greatest distance the pupils have to go to school 
in your parish 1 —Some of the children have to go 
three miles or more. 

17191. That would be the extreme limit?— I think 

I suppose large numbers have a school 
within a mile 1— Yes, the children are very little, and 
if you have not the school near them they won’t go to 
school at all. 

17193. Mr. Mom.oy. — Have you island schools? — 
We have two island schools. 

17194. Captain Shaw. — Have any of your schools 
got more than one room ? — Yes, Cleggan and Bally- 
coneelyschools, recently built, have two rooms — a class- 
room aud an ordinary schoolroom. 

17195. Would it be possible, if you put up a cookery 
place or manual instruction workshop at any school, to 
group the schools so that the children might come from 
other schools there? — I think not in Connemara, the 
distance is too great. 

17196. Would you prefer that net-mending, and 
other purely technical subjects in use in the trades 
which the children learn afterwards, should be taught 
after the elementary school, if there wore technical 
schools in the country? — I think that the require- 
ments of the local industry should be taught concur- 
rently with literary instruction. My view is that if 
you allow it to run up to the time when the child has 
finished his education you won't get back the child to 
go in for the manual instruction. 

17197. You think it is preferable that suoh purely 
technical subjects as net-meuding should be caught in 
a continuation school rather than the elementary 
school? — Certainly in the elementary, that is to sav, 
concurrent with literary instruction. 1 take it that 
Captain Sliaw means something technical with regard 
to continuation school. I understood from the evi- 
dence of Father 1 .ally that it meant that a continuation 
school was a school subsequent to the ordinary school, 

| that is to 8ii} r , a child had finished his education in the 
National school and went to continue his education in 
the continuation school ; that is my idea, having hud 
the pleasure of listening to Father Lully. 

17198. Or he maygo tothe evening school while he is 
inthe higher class of the day school. You say you think 
agriculture should he taught in the school, but yon 
express an opinion that chemistry is beyond the 
capacity of most of the childi en 1 — It is not beyond 
the capacity of the fifth class child. 

17199. But agriculture includes chemistry, botany, 
and geology, mid, therefore, would seem to be more 
beyond their capacity ? — I don’t think it is beyond a 
child of the fifth class. 

17200. Is it not preferable that he should get a 
grounding in die sciences that underlie agriculture ? — 
I think so. It would be well to give the child an idea 
of the practical value of agriculture, the different soils 
aud the value of manures. 

17201. These could be taught as elementary science 
with practical demonstrations ? —I think so. 

17202. Mr. Struthers. — We have it in evidence 
that teachers iind considerable difficulty in preparing 
their children for the present results examinations on 
the present course? — Yes. 

17203. And you say it is extremely difficult to 
bring up a child to the required standard if lie only 
makes 100 attendances ? — Sometimes a child who does 
not make the 100 attendances is very well prepared, 
but he cannot bo presented. 

17204. But, taking the average, the complaint of 
the teachers is that it is difficult to prepare a child in 
100 days ? — I believe it is true. 

17205. It would be still more difficult to do it in 
60 days? — It would, undoubtedly, if you expected 
die same results. My theory is : the results ought to 
be modified, both as to examination, as to the time 
roquired in the school, and, furthermore, as to the 
individual examination, that it ought to be a class 
examination, and the results ought to be computed by. 


the evidence given in the class rather than by indi- Galway, 
viduals here and there. Oeuu 8 J 7 . 

17206. Yes, but if you take away play-time and — 
substitute manual instruction, you still further shorten CaaonLyasker 
the school day ? — Not very much, only half an hour p.r. 
according to my programme. 

17207. Yon still add to the difficulty of the teacher 
in maJcing a good appearance at the results examina- 
tion? — Yes, if you continue the same extent of results 
— that is to say, if the results be on the same pro- 
gramme as it is now. 

17208. Do you mean you would expect a child who 
had made 60 attendances, for instance, to be examined 
on a less programme? — Certainly. 

17209. Than the child who had made 100 attend- 
ances ? — Certainly. 

17210. Then would yon go the length of dvawing 
up a programme, specifying how much is to be re- 
quired from a child who had made 60 attendances, 
aud how much is to be required from a child who had 
made 100 attendances ? — I have not drawn up a pro- 
gramme. 

17211. But would you go the length of having a 
programme drawn up ?— I would — to suit all pupils in 
one programme. 

17212. Would not that lead to arather complicated 
style of examination? — No; to answer three 
questions out of five ought to secure a pass in any 
class. 

17213. But it might be harder to answer three 
difficult questions than five easy ones ? — I am quite 
against difficult questions. 

17214. Would you be iu favour of a different pro- 
gramme of work for a small school ? — Yes. 

17215. The conditions are so different from a town 
school, it might be a desirable thing to have a 
separate course of work laid out for schools with one 
teacher only ? — I think it would be very feasible. 

17216. Professor Fitzgerald. — D o the teachers 
in your district teach extra subjects much? — Not 
very much. 

17217. When they do teach extra subjects how do 
they find time for doiug it 1 — They teach them after 
hours. 

17218. And the children are willing to come back? 

— The children remain. 

17219. So, as a matter of fact, in some places there 
is no great difficulty in getting children to stay a 
little longer in school than they do? — I don’t think 
there is much difficulty in getting a child to remain, 
but there is a difficulty in getting a child to come in 
sufficient time to make his day. I think it is very 
easy to get the child to remain once he is there. 

17220. If we were to introduce drawing it would 
be necessary that our present teachers should qualify 
to teach drawing? — Certainly. 

17221. Do you think the teachers in your dis- 
trict would be willing to go into a centre — such as 
Oiifden — in order to be taught drawing ? — I have no 
doubt about it. 

17222. If we sent down a special instructor they 
would be willing to come? — Quite certain, on the 
expectation that it would produce more pay for them ; 
they would go in on Saturdays. 

17223. Aud the managers would encourage that ? 

— Certainly. We are anxious to keep pace -with the 
times. 

17224. You said it would be desirable that school 
plots should be provided in connection with schools 1 
— Yes. 

17225. Would it be possible to get those 1 — Quite 
possible. Asa matter of fact they are in the neigh- 
bourhood already, iu connection with the Congested 
Districts Board. 

17226. Those are example plots? — Sample plots, 
such as the Congested Districts Board has. 

17227. They are still owned by the farmers? — 

Still owned by the farmers 

17228. But your plots that were to be used by the 
schools, were you proposing that they should be still 

Q 
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owned by the farmers ? — Certainly ; it would be very 
hard to get them otherwise. 

17229. Would it not be well to show the children 
experiments illustrating the growth of plants ; for 
instance, in their present agricultural handbook it is 
said that if you do such a thing with a seed it will 
grow. Would it not be better to show them experi- 
ments with seeds growing? — I think so, as an object 
lesson ; nothing better. 

17230. Could you not grow seeds in sand, and 
show them that the seeds would grow a great deal 
better if you put a little manure in it? — Quite so. 

17231. And experiments of that kind to illustrate 
the principles of the growth of plants ? — That would 
be entirely my idea. 

17232. Do you think children would be willing to 
go into schools to learn that ? — I think so. 

17233. If it were substituted for their present 
mode of teaching agriculture? — Yes. 

17234. Rev. Dr. Evans. — If three-fourths of the 
pupils of a school pass the examination you think it 
affords evidence of the teacher’s fidelity and efficiency? 
— I think so, certainly. 

17235. And that he should be paid the full fees 
for the teaching? — That is my view of the situation. 

17236. You would not omit any part of the literary 
programme ? — I would not. I think it is little enough 
as it is. 

17237. You have evidence that the literary in- 
struction is of 3nch value to tho pupils that you would 
not, as their pastor, feel justified in omitting any por- 
tion of it ? — I don’t think it would be wise. 

17238. Would you be in favour of modifying it if 
a better method of teaching were devised?— Yes ; I 
would like to have the best method. 

17239. And if a better method of teaching 
grammar were devised you would ho in favour of it ? 
—Yes. 

17240. Captain Shaw. — Do you think the Sixth 
Class Reading Book is not too difficult? — No, I 
do not. 

17241. Do you find they understand it intelli- 
gently ? — The Sixth Class child will answer intelli- 
gently from the Sixth Book. 

17242. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — You are manager of 


eighteen schools. Assuming you do that work con- 
scientiously, as I am sure you do, from all you know 
about it, have you really any time for other official 
work ? — Oh, lots of time. 1 can visit six schools on 
any day that I go out and be back an four o’clock, and 
I have often done it ; and go out the other side and 
visit six more the next day — leave at ten o’clock 
and be back at four o’clock. 

17243. With regard to results fees, you have been 
speaking about them from the standpoint of the 
teacher: from your wide experience— and it is very 
wide — of the National system, are you in favour of 
it at all?— I am thoroughly. I think it fits h 
child afterwards for the -battle of life. If he has 
to become a civil servant, it is a capital preparation 
for the Civil Service or any other examination. 

17244. You don’t think it lies open to the objection 
that it is a system of cramming instead of teaching? 
— I don’t think so. I think those who say it is a 

system of cramming object . to it on other grounds. 

I think it iB a capital system for imparting instruction 
and information. 

17245. Well, many have said it to us, but they 
have not had your experience 1 — Besides that I have 
had experience as a hoy of the National school. The 
results system did not exist at the time, hut I say the 
system existing now is much better than the system 
that was when I was a boy going to theNational school. 

17246. You say the inspectors should confine 
themselves to the book ? — Most certainly. 

17247. From your experience is tho book often 
departed from in the examination ? — Well, I don't 
think it is often departed from, but, at the same time, if 
difficult words be sought out in the hook I think the 
book is more or less departed from, because the book 
generally is taken as the foundation ; the difficult 
words aim incidents. They come in in the course of 
reading, but, at the same time, the child would not, 
perhaps, catch that difficult word. Ho sticks on to 
wlrnt is the general tone of the book. 

17248. Suppose the Treasury could be induced to 
expend the necessary money on fish-curing and things 
of that sort, do you think it would be a judicious 
expenditure of public money? — Decidedly; as a 
matter of fact it has so proved itself already. 


Mr. James Perry, m.i.c.e., County Surveyor, Galway, examined. 


17249. Chairman. — You are the County Surveyor 
of Galway? — Yes. 

17250. Have, you given any attention to the subject 
that we are to inquire into — namely, how and to what 
extent manual instruction can be introduced into the 
National schools? — I have given a good deal of atten- 
tion to the whole subject of technical education. 

17251. But we are not inquiring into technical 
education, and cannot let you go into that, I am 
afraid ? — I will substitute manual instruction. 

17252. You must substitute it in its elementary 
form, and not in the form of making doors and wire 
fences, but rather that sort of manual instruction 
which is taught in tho Training College in Marl- 
borough-street, if you know what that is. Have you 
turned your attention to that subject ? — I have not. I 
don’t know what is taught in Marlborough-street, 

17253. Mr. Redington. — You attended a National 
school when you were a boy? — Yes. 

17254. Was the education too literary in your 
opinion at that time ? — Well, there was too little of it, 
I think. From the time I was ten years old until I left 
the school I don’t think I did an hour’s work in the day, 
nnd it was very much the same with the other boys 
in the class. 

17255. If manual work had been taught in the school 
would it have made your lessons more attractive to 
you ? — Certainly. 

17256. Then you think some time might have been 
spared from literary subjects for practical instruction 
in manual work — for example, teaching the boy the 


use of simple tools? — I think there is plenty of 
time. 

17257. Do you think everybody ought to he able to 
use simple tools ? — Certainly. 

17258. And to draw to scale and to measure 
exactly? — I think every hoy ought to be taught 
drawing. I think it is fundamental, ami every boy 
ought to be taught algebra and every boy Euclid. 

17259. Do you think every boy ought also to be 
taught how to apply his drawings to some concrete 
object, such as a piece of wood ? — Certainly. 

17260. Do you think that there is a groat want of 
interest taken in schools at present? — I do; there is. 
certainly a very great want of interest. 

17261. How would you increase the interest taken 
in schools ; do you think local committees would be a 
good thing? — I do ; I think the interest in schools 
will increase naturally os education itself spreads. 

17262. It was stated to us that associations of 
managers of schools would be of use in order to 
develop local interest in schools ? — I think so. I saw 
the Bishop of Limerick's examination, and I think 
the idea he had was the idea I had, except that 
if there was a local authority I would have 
this committee appointed by the local authority, 
which probably would be largely managers of 
schools. 

17263. The Bishop's idea was that the associations 
should be voluntary. Could you give your opinion of 
the present system of payment by results? — Well, I 
have not very much personal experience of it, it is 
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mainly hearsay, but mv feeling is that it is only a 
temporary expedient. I think there ought to be 
some sort of test of value being given for the 
money, but I think the payment by results is a 
T err rough and ready plan. 

172G4. As at present carried out 1 — As at present 
carried out. 

17265. — Would you pay a diligent teaoher more 
than a teacher who is lazy and idle? — Certainly, I 
would rather have an examination of the school 
than an examination of the children. I think if I 
was planning the thing I would send one inspector 
on the heels of another, I would not let it all de- 
pend on a single inspector, not that I have any 
doubt about the fairness of air inspector, but in- 
spectovs have little peculiarities, and it would equalize 
matters if one inspector was sent after another. 

17266. That would greatly increase the cost of 
inspection ? — It would, but I would go in for a 
change all over, inspectors are now of pretty much 
the same standing, and you may have a graduated 
force of inspectors and assistant inspectors. 

17267. You are acquainted with the agriculture 
of this county ; do you think it might be benefited 
by an improvement in the system of teaching it in 
schools? — Certainly, my experience of the teaching 
of agriculture in schools is that it was not taught at 
all. 1 attended a rural school. 

17268. It was taught out of a book? — It was 
scarcely taught at all. 

17269. How were you taught? — The book was 
there, we knew it was in the school, but I don’t 
remember ever reading that book in school. 

17270. Did the teacher explain what was in the 
book ? — He did not at all, he did not teach us any 
agriculture. 

17271. Chairman. — Then he got no fees? — This 
was before the. results system. 

17272. Mr. Redington. — Do you think agriculture 
ought to be taught to children of the age of those 
who go to National schools? — I do. 

17273. Do you think a school plot attached to 
each school would facilitate the practical teaching of 
agriculture ? — I do. 

17274. What size do you think it ought to be? — I 
would have it a good size, half an acre, it depends 
■on what yon could get. 

17275. Could you not teach the principles of agri- 
culture on a much smaller area ? — I would rather have 
it taught in a more clear way, so that there would 
be apparently some real use in what was done ; it 
would be more like a child’s garden if you had it 
much smaller than that. If you have a mere small 
plot of 4 or 5 perches, as Father Lynskey spoke of, I 
think it would be too small. 

17276. Could you not show the pupil all the 
operations of agriculture on that small plot? — You 
I could, you could do it on a blackboard or in little 
I boxes with sand. 

17277. Could you not teach how a plant grows 
and how manure affects a plant in a box of sand ? — 
You could, but I would prefer the larger operar 
tion. 

17278. Is there any clanger that if the plot were 
too large the teacher would make it a source of profit ? 
— I don’t see that there should be any objection to 
that. 

17279. Ought it not rather to be a place for ex- 
periments, and experiments are not always profitable? 
— I think I would experiment in a profitable way if 
possible, and that is why I would go in for a larger 
plot. The schoolmaster who taught me had a plot in 
connection with the school. 

17280. If you show a pupil how manure im- 
proves some vegetables and the absence of manure 
• prevents others from growing equally well, that 
is not a very profitable way of carrying on agri- 
cultural operations, yet it is. very useful?— Yes, but 
you see, to have teaching of that kind effective it 
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would need to be continued for a considerable length 
of time ; if you grow a crop it takes some time. 

17281. Are not the children there all the year 
round? — They are, but I would do it on a small scale. 

17282. If manual instruction were brought into the 
schools what kind of instruction would be most useful ? 
— The Chairman has not allowed me to say anything 
about technical instruction. 

17283. If you had a child ten or twelve years 
old of your own, and wanted to give him a little 
manual instruction, what would you teach him ? — I 
would teach him to plane wood. 

172S4. Chairman. — You are aware that in Den- 
mark the early lessons are exercises in sawing and 
planing and working with the chisel ? — That is Sloyd. 

17285. Professor Fitzgerald. — Do you call that 
technical instruction 1 — I call every kind of instruc- 
tion technical instruction. 

17286. What the Chairman meant by saying that we 
excluded technical instruction was instruction in 
trades as distinguished from handiwork ; the manual 
instruction that can be given in schools is ad rem., 
but we are not inquiring into technical instruction in 
carpentry ? — I call every kind of instruction to myself 
technical instruction from start to finish. 

17287. "Chairman. — I am afraid our Commission is 
not allowed to inquire into technical instruction so 
far as it is the art of learning a trade ; we are only to 
inquire into that sort of instruction which would give 
elementary knowledge which would enable a pupil 
after he left school to learn a trade with more facility 
and to be handier than he otherwise would be ? — In 
my little slip that I sent to your secretary I confined 
it to that. 

17288. I understood you to go into a great deal 
more than wo are inquiring into ? — I said it would be 
good for a boy to be put to point a piece of noil rod, 
it is a very difficult thing for a beginner to do, and to 
weld two pieces of nail rod. I would not call that 
instruction for a trade, jt would teach him the pro- 
perties of iron in a way ho could not pick up other- 
wise, and then there would bo the question of working 
with wood planing, and so on. 

17289. And making simple models ? — Making 
simple models and making the drawings of things. 

17290. I don’t know whether you have read the 
evidence that was given before us in England, bub if 
so you will see that in Birmingham they carry the 
distinction so far as not to allow the pupils of the 
bourd schools to finish anything; they are allowed to 
make joints, but not to make a complete box ? — I 
think we will get beyond that in time. 

17291. Monsignor Molloy. — Y ou have practical 
experience of the working of the present system of 
National Education in this country? — I think fairly. 

17292. Do you think that the present system 
affords a good and solid groundwork for a subsequent 
course of technical education 1 — I do not. 

17293. Do you think it desirable that it should 
afford such a groundwork ? — I do. 

17294. How do you think it could be modified, so 
as to constitute a good groundwork for technical edu- 
cation to be afterwards added ? — The main difficulty 
is in rural schools, where you have a single teacher to 
teach a great number of subjects. I think it is an 
impossible task for one teacher, and there ought to ho 
peripatetic teachers. 

17295. Do you think it desirable that all pupils in 
the National schools should be taught to use their 
eyes and hands and other senses ? — I do, certainly. 

17296. Not merely in reading and writing, but in 
doing tilings ? — Certainly. 

17297. With regard to things they ought to be 
taught to do, would woodwork be a suitable kind of 
manual training for children in National schools? — 
It would. 

17298. Do you think it desirable it should be in- 
troduced? — I do. 

17299. And in connection with woodwork should 
they be taught drawing ? — They should. 
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17300. And they should be shown liow to work 
out. their drawings in the wood ! — They should. 

17301. Ought they to be taught, do you think, the 
elementary principles of science 1 — They should. 

17302. In order to teach those subject® there must 
be a trained body of men fib to teach them ! — I think 
Bo. 

17304. And, therefore, do you think that those 
subjects ought to be taught to the teachers in the 
training colleges ! — Well, you won’t get one man to 
know everything well ; I think I would give them all 
an opportunity. 

17305. All the teachers in the training colleges 
should have an opportunity of learning some one cr 
more of these subjects ! — Yes ; and the men who are 
specially good at these subjects I would make teachers 
of these subjects, and send them round the schools as 
peripatetic teachers. 

17306. You don’t think, then, that the ordinary 
schoolmaster, even if well trained, would he able to 
teach these subjects himself in addition to the 
ordinary literary co .tr se 1 — I don’t think it. I think 
he has too much to do already. I think that is the 
great difficulty. I have compared the pupils at 
National schools with the pupils in well-orgauised 
schools attended by children whose parents are able 
to pay for a higher doss of education. Here you have 
got different men having separate subjects to teach, 
and you find a child at one of chose schools does a great 
deal more in the time than a child in the National 
schools — immensely more. 

17307. Let us take a large school with several 
teachers. Do you nob think it would be possible so to 
select these teachers that amongst them they could 
teach the various subjects'! — Yes, there are some 
schools where chat might be done, but they are com- 
paratively few. 

17308. Where there is only one teacher, you think 
he ought to get assistance from peripatetic teachers 
for the extra subjects, such as elementary science, 
man ual training, and drawing! — I think so. 

17309. Chairman. — Y ou are aware that some wit- 
nesses have made very great objection to that system 
upon the ground that it would lower the ordinary 
teacher in the eyes of his pupils, and that he would 
object very strongly to the peripatetic teacher coming 
in. Do you see any force in that objection 1 — I do 
not ; I would make the ordinary teacher the adminis- 
trator of the school, and those other men, some of 
them might come in as special instructors only, and 
some of them might be connected wicb the inspection, 
and might be really superior to him in standing, but I 
don’t see that it would interfere with him ut all. 

17310. Monsignor Molloy. — In large towns could 
not the difficulty be got over by having centres to 
which the pupils would come from the schools aroui d 
about, to loarn the special subjects, such as science, 
woodwork, cookery, and laundry 1 ! — Yes, that could be 
done, but there is the difficulty in the waste of time 
going from one place to another and one school to 
another. 

17311. If the distance was not more than a mile, 
the waste would not be very considerable! — Even so, 
it means a mile there and a mile back. 

17312. Not necessarily a mile back, because it 
might be at the end of the clay, and on their way 
home ! — On the average ; it would not be on the way 
home for everybody. 

17313. On the average it would not be a mile 
there and a mile back. We found that system in 
London, and it was said to work well, so far as it was 
tried! — Yes ; the only objection is the waste of time. 
I don’t put it forward as a serious objection. 

17314. At all events you think, whatever might be 
the difficulty or cost, it is desirable to face that cost in 
order to provide this kind of education in the National 
' schools 1 — Y es. 

17315. Mr. Molloy. — I think you mentioned that 
you had some experience of National schools, prior to 
the introduction of the results system! — Yes, sir. 


17316. In what part of Ireland 1 — County Derry. 

17317. Are you able to contrast the system then in 
force with the present system of results fees?— My 
knowledge of the present system is very largely hear- 
say, but you can hardly live in the country without 
knowing a great deal about it, and I sometimes do go 
into a school and see what is going on. 

17318. You attended a National school in the 
County Derry! — Yes, Ballyagan, near Garvagh. 

17319. Were the elements of science taught in that 
school ?— No, I learned nothing higher than Euclid 
there. 

17320. And algebra I — No, very little. • 

17321. Mensuration ? — Slightly; Euclid was 

really the strong point beyond the ordinary things. 

17322. Book-keeping! — Yea, slightly. 

17323. You are in favour distinctly of the intro- 
duction of manual instruction in wood into National 
schools at present ! — Yes. distinctly. 

17324. And on the other hand you would not 
interfere with the existing course ? — No, I would add to 
it. I say you have plenty of time. We really did not 
work at the National schools in my time ; 1 don't 
know what they do now, they may be very much 
more industrious than we were, but I don’t think we 
did an hour’s work in the day. 

17325. Chairman. — An objection was raised in 
Waterford by a National school teacher, who had 
tried and given up manual instruction that the 
children were so tired from the work they had to do 
before they came to school in the morning and after 
they got home iu the evening, on their parents’ 
farms, that it would bo impossible to add to the 
amount of work they did in the school 1 — I really 
don’t think there is any strength in that objection. 

17326. Monsignor Molloy. — Change of work is 
as good as a rest! — Yes, I speak for myself, but we 
really idled in the National schools. 

17327. Captain Shaw. — What time do yon get to 
the National schools in the morning ! — Ten o’clook. 

17328. Nominally or really ! — Oh, really. 

17329. The roll is not closed until a quarter to 
eleven 1 — I really don’t remember when the roll was 
called in my school, it is a long time ago, but I know 
I attended very regularly. 

17330. From ilie conditions of the country do you 
think there is anything to prevent the schools from 
commencing earlier! — Ten is a fair time to begin. 
The point 1 want to insist upon is this, that really 
the children do not work during the hours they me 
there, and under the present system it cannot be 
otherwise, because one teacher is not able to manage 
a school, as many of them have to do. 

17331. Mr. Struthrrs. — You would have 
agriculture taught to the children in the National 
schools, I thiuk you said 1 — Yes. 

17332. At what age 1 — I think instruction of that 
kind might be begin about ten. 

1733b. You think that children from ten to eleven 
can usefully be taught agriculture! — I think they 
can. 

17334. When would they be expected to take to 
the practice of agriculture 1 — I would have them to 
do so almost from the start, they are at the practice 
of agriculture iu thoir own father’s places in the 
country schools. 

17335. Professor Fitzgerald. — You have had 
some experience of workmen in Galway ! — Yes. 

17336. Do you find as a matter of fact that they 
are now trained to be accurate in their work! — Well. 
I have some very good workmen ; I have one very 
good carpenter who is able to make a drawing for 
his own work and works very well indeed. 

17337. But the general run of workmen, do yon 
think they are as accurate as they ought to be 1—1 
think in Galway, in carpentry, wo have very fair 
workmen. 

17338. Then you don’t think it would improve the 
workmen that are gcod workmen to introduce draw- 
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j c g iuto the National schools 1— It would improve 
them and probably would increase their i rice. 

17339. Do you think it would be desirable ?— 
Certainly- 

17340. Do you llunk that introducing some 
manual training, such as elementary woodwork iuto 
the schools would make them better workmen! — 
It would. 

17841. Do you think there is room for more 
carpenters ! — Certainly. There is plenty of room 

for workmen in Galway just now, we have a great 
difficulty in getting men here. 

17342. And anyway there is room for better ones 1 

I want to say nothing against the Galwaymen, 

but the difficulty in a place like this, and there is a 
difficult}’, is produced in this way, that the good men 
go somewhere else. We produce plenty of good men in 
Galway, but they emigrate from Galway, leaving the 
worst men behind. 

17343. But the worst men would be improved if 
we had manual instruction in the schools 1 — They 
will, because you will produce a greater number for 
selection. 

17344. Tbe agriculture that you teach to children 
of ton years old, do you think it would be better to 
have it in the nature of object lessons or to learu 
it out of a text-book 7 — I think I would give them 
the real work that they have at home, and when you 
talk to them about agriculture in the right way you 
talk about things that they understand perfectly well, 
because they see the whole fanning operations with 
their parents at home. 

17345. "What is the use of talking to them about 
things they know perfectly well ! — I would show 
them a better way. If they had a plot of ground and 


you showed them how to cultivate it, they would Gnlwny. 
compare it with what they do at home and see the oct.lTiSST. 
difference. ‘ -I— 

17346. You think you would have the teachers to p Ir ' Ja ^ 6 * c 
be trained to be good teachers of agriculture! — Yes, orry ' 
but I would not train every teacher of a National 
school to be a farmer. I would try to reproduce in 
the National schools that the children attend, as 
economically as possible, the conditions in the higher 
schools, where you have got a separate teacher for 
each subject. I would try to go as near to that os 
possible. 

17317. Then you think Father Lynskey’s proposal 
to have example plots attached to the schools would 
be good 1 — Certainly. 

17343. That is to say plots that were examples of 
good farming! — I would have the schoolmaster’s 
garden. 

17349. His proposal was that there should be 
example plots owned by fanners in the district! — 

We are building a good many teachers' houses there, 
and I would have a plot like that in connection with 
the teacher's house and give him fixity in it, and I 
would let him have the crop. 

17350. Would that teacher manage the farm in 
connection with the peripatetic teacher! — The 
peripatetic teacher would show the boys what to do, 
and the boys would do the farming. 

17351. But would the teacher who owned the 
residence and plot be willing that a teacher should 
come from the neighbourhood and manage his plot 
for him ! — I would not give him an option, if it was 
managed by the Department the teacher would come, 
and the resident teacher would not think any more, 
of it than of an inspector coming. 


THIRTY-NINTH PUBLIC SITTING.— THURSDAY, OCTOBER 7th, 18977 
at 2 ' o’clock, p.m., 

At the Railway Hotel, Galway. 

Present : — The Right Hon. the Earl of Belmore, o.c.m.g., in the Chair ; The Right Hon. C. T. 
Redingeon, m.a.; The Right Rev. Monsignor Molloy, d.d., d.sc. ; Rev. Henry Evans, d.d. ; - 
Bev. Hamilton Wilson, dja; Professor G. F. Fitzgerald, f.t.c.d. ; Stanley Harrington, . 
Esq., bjl; W, R. i. Molloy, Esq.; Capiain T. B. Shaw; and J. Strothers, Esq., b.a. ; 

with J. D. Daly, Esq., m.a., Secretary:. 


Rev. J. Courtenay Clarke, b.a., Presbyterian Minister, Galway, examined. 


17358. Chairman. — You are, I believe, the Pres- 
byterian Minister in Galway ! — Yes, my lord. 

17359. And you have paid some attention to the 
subject of our inquiry! — Yes, I have given some 
attention in various ways. I was taught in a National 
school to begin with, I was brought in contact with 
it as a minister, and then I have had — not just re- 
cently — but I have had some experience of the work 
of the technical school here, and I know something 
of the North and something of the West. 

173C0. And do you think that such changes shou'd 
be made in the present educational system as would 
make it more effective in fitting boys and girls for 
their life work! — Yes, I would think that that is 
really the first thing that should be looked into. 
Could we not make the present programme more 
effective for that purpose ! For instance, take read- 
ing. I think that vory easily a wider course might be 
introduced, say for senior boys and girls, and that 
they should be brought intelligently into contact 
with the literature of their country, and put in the 
way to follow up this reading in alter life. I think 
the course in reading is too narrow to produce boys 


that will follow up that as a matter of study nnl 
interest in after life. Then in grammar and 
geography, for instance, I see that it is mentioned 
that these should be dropped out, at any iuto 
dropped out as compulsory subjects. I think that 
would be a sad mistake. 

17361. Even in their present form of being taught ? 
— Well, their present form is certainly not the best 
by any means. 

17362. I think that the suggestions that have been 
made to us, are not thatgrammar and geography should 
not be taught at all, but that they should be tavght 
in a more intelligent way ; for instance, instead of 
learning lists of names of towns and villages, that • 
geography should be taught more by the maps ; that 
pupils should know the maps ; and as regards grammar, . 
that grammar should he taught incidentally in writ- 
ing and in English composition, but not in the form- 
in which it is taught now! — In regard to grammar I 
would not agree with that ; for instance, take the 
definitions of grammar that come pretty hard on boys 
or gilds, they come in very useful as they proceed 
with their studies, aud it is just at the time when they 
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learn them euaity, and afterwards they would learn 
them with great difficulty and be very unwilling to 
learn these definitions. 

17363. Do you find that notwithstanding the de- 
finitions of grammar being taught in the schools, 
that in practice that is counteracted by the way of 
talking that they are accustomed to hear at home, 
and that even the teachers themselves out of the 
school talk in an ungrammatical way 1 ? — Yes, that is 
quite true, but then you have the difficulty there that 
the school only lasts 4 or 4J hours and the boys are 
in their homes and in these surroundings, and of 
course, that is the prevailing element, and you will 
have to deal with that. It will take you a long time 
before you make much progress in that direction. 
Besides a boy may know grammar fairly well, and yet 
when he gets into the home circle he may drop back 
into the old lines. 

17364. How would you suggest that should be cor- 
rected ? — It must be a matter of time, but in regard to 
grammar, of course I would have changes in the manner 
of teaching. My own impression is that if a teacher 
learned a little Latin, and saw the course that is pur- 
sued in acquiring a grammatical knowledge of Latin, 
that he would be in a position to teach grammar much 
better than he is. 

17365. In addition to matters of that sort do you 
think that where it is practicable, some form of manual 
and practical instruction should be introduced, such as 
— for boys, woodworker else experimental science, and 
for gilds, laundry work, and cookery work, and domestic 
economy 7 — Yes, I am very favourable to something of 
that kind being introduced where it is practicable at 
all. 

17366. Where do you think itwould be practicable, 
taking town and country ? — First of all I think that 
•one section of the subject is comparatively easy. I 
think a good deal could be done for girls with your 
present machinery, with comparatively little change. 

I think that side of it is comparatively easy, both in 
town and country. Then I think that if we are 
ready to spend a fair sum of money it would be easy 
to deal with towns; I think that could be arranged for. 
The difficulty seems to me how you are to arrange 
to deal with the country districts in manual instruc- 
tion for boys. 

17367. On account of the expense? — On account 
of the expense. Of course there are two ways; I would 
be in the meantime favourable to the central teacher 
going out and visiting schools. 

17368. Before you come to the teacher you must 
■ come to the building; you agree that the English system 
would have to be introduced, of having a separate 
room? — Oh, for instance, you could not teach wood- 
work in the present schools as far as I know ; you are 
■bound to have a separate building, or at any rate a 
•separate rooms. 

17368a. Sometimes a room may be procured, as 
it is the case in Sweden, where they have not funds 
to build a new building, in some house adjoining ? 
— Of course. 

17369. Having got the room, do you think that 
you would require to have a separate teacher, or 
could the ordinary teacher he trained, as is done 
in the large towns in England, to teach manual work 
in addition to the ordinary work of the school ? — I 
would prefer the school teacher if he could be got. 

17370. What do you mean by the school teacher, — 
distinguishing the artisan from the teacher ? — I mean 
such a man as they brought to the technical school 
here, and that Father' Lolly described yesterday; 
that is a man who has studied something of the 
science of the subject, as well as being well up in the 
practical manipulation. 

17371. You think that to take an ordinary artisan 
hi a village to teach in a school, would be a failure 
unless he had been trained to teach as a teacher 1 — 
I am not quite prepared to say that it wonld be a 
failure in all cases, but with a good many of the arti- 


sans I think it would not be desirable to bring tl lWn 
into close contact with the life of boys. 

17372. And do you think, also, with other people, 
that they would not understand how to maintain dis- 
cipline, and would not understand the methods of ini- 
parting even what they knew themselves? — Yon 
might get an odd man who could, but taking them as 
a rule, I would be afraid of that. 

17373. How would you suggest that fully-qualified 
and experienced teachers should be provided, of 
course, by degrees ; because we admit it cannot be 
done all at once ? — I listened to the evidence yester- 
day; there was a suggestion about teaching on Satur- 
day, bringing teachers into centres, teaching them on 
Saturday. I have not much faith in that. I think you 
just get a little veneeriug of the subject, and it would 
not issue in very much. 

17374. We saw a class of that sort in Penrith in 
Cumberland, but it is fair to say that the actual 
teaching hid made no progress in the county. I be- 
lieve there was only one of those teachers who was 
really applying his knowledge so far, whatever might 
be done in tire future when funds were provided for 
procuring rooms and materials? — I think you are 
under the necessity of looking to the coming teacher 
rather than to those already in the field ; of course, there 
are some of them who would acquire sufficient skill 
and knowledge, but take it us a rule, I would not 
rely much on the teacher who is formed from those 
Saturday lessons, acquiring such skill us would lie 
worth very much. And then there was yesterday the 
suggestion of a central school, say, here in Galway : 
the idea was to detach, sav, the Model School from 
primary education, and to start a central school 
there. Well, I did not quite follow all that was in- 
volved. For instance, it was said that it would ba a 
good place to teach agriculture, ami have au agricul- 
tural farm. That wonld mean that you would have a 
residential institution, a non-sectariau institution, ami 
I think if there is any plan of that kind to be pursued, 
the much better way would be to re-organise the 
Model School, and begin with your pupil teachers. 

1-7375. I am not familiar quite with the system, if 
you would explain it a littlemore fully ? — For instance, 
take a model school in the North of Ireland : they 
have about ten pupil teachers on the boys’ side, they 
live in the school there for two years ms a rule : now 
they have the whole afternoon, it would be very easy 
‘to get instruction for them, and they are just at an 
age when there is not special pressure, and I believe 
a great deal could be done in making them efficient 
teachers by and by. 

17376. Is that the case mail the model schools?— I 
would not like to answer very decidedly iu the presence 
of these gentlemen, hut I think it is in the Northern 
model schools. I think, in that way, you would come at 
—I don’t know the uumberexactly — but in a abort time 
you would have a considerable number of teachers who 
could do good work in this matter of manual instruc- 
tion ; then, of course, it could be followed up when 
they go to train at Marlbo rough-street. My feeling 
about Marlborongh-street is — I don’t know enough of 
it to state very decidedly— but the teachers are under 
pressure there for their classification, and I don't 
think they could give the same time to it that a pupil 
teacher could. 

17377. You think it would be better that a pupil 
teacher should be what you call half-trained in the 
model school in his county, and thou begin in Marl- 
borough-street, with a certain amount of the know- 
ledge he has to acquire already acquired ? — Largely in 
that direction. 

17378. Coining to another matter, do you agree 
with tho suggestion that was made yesterday, I think 
by Canon Lynskey, that in one district, manual instruo 
tion might be useful, but in a district like his, net- 
mending and burning kelp would be more useful t— 
Yes, I think subjects appropriate to the neighbour- 
hood should be taught. W oodwork might be very 
largely taught, because it is very generally useful ; 
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for instance, to set up a school for agriculture 
here in Galway for the pupils of the town would 
be to my mind, most absurd; what you might 
do'iu Galway is — and I fancy that the gentlemen to- 
day, as they went around, would see that there Is a 
necessity for it— you might give us examples of cottage 
mrdening, and that would be very useful, and servo 
a splendid purpose, if you could iuduce the people to 
give attention to cottage gardening. But in agricul- 
ture. we have not those who need it in Galway. 

17379. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Y ou would be, Mi-. 
Clarke, in favour of the introduction ot - manual in- 
struction into the primary schools? — Yes, using that 
in a very wide way to include dressmaking, or sewing, 
or cookery, or woodwork, and so on, according to the 
needs of the neighbourhood. 

17380. You would not be in favour, in order to 
make way for it, of the omission of English grammar? 
Oh. certainly not. 

17381. And iu giving that opinion, you are speak- 
ing from the whole experience of your life, including 
early education? — Yes, I am strongly in favour of 
English grammar being better taught, but even as it is 
taught now, I believe it serves a very useful purpose. 

17382. Well, no doubt, we shall come to teach Eng- 
lish grammar hotter and geography better : it is not a 
question of improved methods, hut a question of re- 
taining the subject : you would not allow it to be 
abandoned in any English school ? — It would be a step 
backward. 

17383. Do you know anything of the work that 
was described to us yesterday by Father Lally ? — Oh, 
yes, I know something of it — at least I knew it 
pretty well about a year ago. 

17384. Is that work, do you think, the kind that 
■wo could spread generally through the schools and 
through the country ? — Well, you would require to be 
prepared to spend a great deal of money ; that school 
has an income ■of. say, £600 a year, and you cun easily 
sec that to spread that through the country, means a 
good deal of money. 

17385. But you believe such instruction as is given 
there would be useful throughout Ireland, if it could 
be bad? — Oh, yes, it would be very useful indeed. 

17386. However, of course yon could only have a 
school of that kind in a large town ? — I don’t think it 
would bo possible to have it anywhere else. 

17387. If manual instruction were introduced, do you 
think it could be taught by anybody but the teachers? 
— Well, I don’t think that we would be prepared to 
spend tho money, but, if you are prepared to speud 
the money, it would be better taught by others. 

17388. You say tliat school costs £600 a 
year. If you were to provide one such school 
in each county in Ireland it would come to a' tout 
£20,000 a year. Do you think that one school 
would he enough in each county? — Take this one 
school here, it simply benefits the town of Galway. 

17389. Then you don’t see your way to having 
more schools in a county like Galway, which has only 
oue or two other big towns ? — I think unless there is 
Imperial aid, apart from the £250 given by the 
Science and Art Department, there would be a great 
difficulty about the expenditure here. For instance, 
if you take Enniskillen, and if over the union there, 
there is a rate, which is spent entirely for the benefit 
of Enniskillen, I fancy that there would be an outcry 
very soon on the part’ of the rural districts, that they 
w ere giving money and getting no value for it. 

Chairman. — I can quite agree with you there, 
partly because a great part of the Union of Ennis- 
killen, of which I am Chairman, is not in the county 
Fermanagh at all ; a large part is in Cavan. 

17390. Rev. Dr. Evans. — You think, at present at 
all events, that the town of Galwuy is especially 
benefited, but will not this influence overflow more or 
less gradually to all the localities about? — Well, the 
overflow will be very slow; the tendency is the other 
way — from the country to the town. There is very 
little tendency from the town to the country. 


17391. But could we not have teachers trained 
hero ; could not occasional teachers come in here and 
get instruction, and take it with them ? — As I was 
indicating, I would not lay much stress upon that. I 
think if a man is to know anything about the subject 
worth talking of, he must give considerable attention 
and time, and he must really begin young. 

17392. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — Is the general intelli- 
gence of National school children as great as you 
would expect from the instruction they have been 
given 1 — I don’t know that I could answer the question 
in that form. I don’t think it is as great as I would 
like, and I am decidedly under the impression that 
their education should be broader. 

17393. You would mean by that a modification of 
the school books ? — I would certainly bring them into 
contact with literature generally, and lot them see 
something of the fields that lie beyond. 

17394. Not confine them to school books? — Cer- 
tainly not ; school books are very good in their way, 
but not enough. 

17395. You heard the evidence about the Model 
ScUonl yesterday ; do you agree with Father Lally in 
his testimony ?— Well, I think Father Lally proved 
yesterday that I was rather a wise man, because I 
opposed the giving of a portion of the Model School to 
the Technical School, because I said it was the thin 
edge of the wedge, aud here you had yesterday a 
broad request for the whole building, without any 
indication that there were cliildren there that would 
have to be educated on the roadside if that were 
earned out. The work done by the Model School is 
very superior. I will give you this fact : the science 
results in connection with the Technical school is 
Model School teaching — I mean by it that it is Model 
School pupils. I have not seen the reports, because I 
am not on the committee ; but I think I am war- 
ranted in stating that. 

17396. What do you mean by that? — I mean, for 
instance, in connection with the Science and Art 
scientific returns, that those who passed were Model 
School pupils. 

17397. Mr. Struthers. — Iu such a subject as 
mathematics? — Mathematics is the main subject; 
they had previously been taught mathematics in the 
Model School. 

17398. Before they entered on the several classes 
in the Technical School ? — Y es. 

17399. Captain Shaw. — They have the same 
teacher, have they not ? — They have the same teacher. 
Then I was glad to hear yesterday that a great many 
of the children attending the Technical School were 
Protestants ; those, as a rule, are educated at the 
Model Schools, and it only proves that the education 
at the Model School is of such a character that it in- 
duces them to enter into these wider fields. 

17400. Is there sufficient provision for the educa- 
tion of Protestant children in Galway without the 
Model School? — Well, there is practically none. 

17401. Professor Fitzgerald. — Do you think that 
the teachers would be favourable to the introduction 
of manual training aud such like things into the 
schools here 1 — Well, I don’t think I could give you 
an answer to that that would be worth much. 

17402. Do you think the managers about here 
would generally be favourable to it? — I think the 
managers would be. 

17403. Which do you think they would be more 
favourable to — the introduction of manual work or of 
science and object lessons and things of that kind ( — 
Well, I don’t think that my answer to that would bo 
worth much ; I have not gone into it sufficiently. 

17404. Do you think there would be time for 
introducing some more subjects than at present arc 
taught in the schools ? — I think that if the Commis- 
sioners of National Education gave more t eachers. 
that there would be plenty of time ; I think that lire 
time is sufficient if the teaching power wus such as is 
required, but I don’t think it is at 1 lie present time. 
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17405. Chairman. — You think that the scliools are 
undermanned through Ireland generally ; that the 
classes the teachers have to take charge of are too 
many and too large ? — I think so ; I think in that 
direction the Commissioners have been too exacting. 

17406. Professor Fitzgerald. — In the girls' schools 
they are expected to do an hour a day at needlework, 
that is five hours a week ; in no other country do they 
do five hours a week needlework ; three hours a week 
needlework is the largest we have come across any- 
where 1 — I think three hours would be quite sufficient. 

17407. Then there would be time for girls doing 
something else ? — Yes. 

17408. In country schools boys learn agriculture, 
aud in town schools they don’t learn agriculture ; 
what do they learn in town schools at that time? — 

I think in some of the town schools they do learn 
agriculture. 

17409. Then there would betimeif they did not lenra 
agriculture, for doing some manual training ? — Yes. 

17410. Is the roll called at 11 o’clock in the schools 
in Galway ? — I could not answer that. 

17411. You said it would be necessary if there was 
manual training that there should be a separate 
room? — I think so, for manual training us a rule; 
sewing can he done in the same room, but I don't 
think woodwork can be done in the same room. 

17412. Take such things as cardboard work and 
wirework? — I think with care those things could be 
done in the same room, 

174 13. If the woodwork were done out of school 
hours, could it not be done in the same room ; could 
you not move the benches? — Not easily, because 
take your schools, as a rule they require all the 
accommodation they have — they are rather cramped 
than otherwise. 

17413a. If it was done out of school hours the 
first, second, and third classes would not be in the 
school — it would he only the upper classes? — Then 
you would have to bring the benches from outside. 

17414. You would have to pile the benches, or 
make some arrangements, or fix tops on the benches ? 
— I think, as a rule, the schools are untidy enough 
without adding that element ; I would rather go in a 
direction that would tend to increase the general 
■tidiness. 

17415. If you could get money it would be better, 
but would it not be possible to he tidy even though 
jyou had an untidy work going on?— It would be 
■ difficult. 

17416. Have you ex|>erience of the agricultural 
teaching in coimtry schools ? — Well, not much in the 
country schools ; I had a boy who was taught it in a 
town school, and I knew something of it in that way, 
but I would not say that he is a very proficieut agri- 
culturist at the present time, though I suppose he 
passed in due course. 

17417. Have you considered whether it would be 
possible to modify the course of agriculture to make 
it mors useful ? — My idea of that runs in this direc- 
tion — a good many things that are taught can be seen 
every day and every hour, and you don’t need to 
teach them. Then there are a great many things 
that are nob taught very methodically, and I would 
he disposed to teach these things specially. For 
instance, we need to have it impressed upon the rising 
generation that weeds are not u profitable crop, and I 
think that that lesson should be brought home to the 
boys every day and every hour, and practically, if 
possible. Then take here, the West of Ireland : I 
think there is here a great Ir-akage in the mutter of 
manure — not looking after the manure during the 
winter, and doing the best they can to make u good 
manure heap. 1 think that teaching should he in 
that direction, to show them the value of that. And 
there is a great loss all through the country through 
the exposing of implements during the winter ; 
harrows left out during the winter only lost half the 
time. Then paint is a very cheap thing, and every- 
body con paint and it would add materially to the 


length that implements can be used, if a little paint 
was used on them, and so on ; I think a great deal 
could be clone in these directions. 

17418. Would it not be better to get the children 
to pay attention to those tilings when they grow up, 
and train them in habits of observation? — That would 
be a splendid thing to do in the school. 

17419. Don’t you think it could be done by means 
of object lesson demonstrations in which the children 
were taught to observe — for instance, making tl lem 
collect plants ami observe the differences between 
them ?— I w»s just thinking over that to-day, and I 
thought a gieit deal could be clone if a teacher just 
said to his class, “ Now bring me such a plant to- 
morrow." 

17420. If they made collections of plants and 
observed injurious insects and fungi? — It would he 
very useful. 

17421. That would teach them to observe ? — Most 
useful — a good deal better than the present agriculture. 

17422. Mr. Ktruthers. — D on’t you think there is 
a pretty widespread misundersta n ding about manual 
instruction, that it necessarily means woodwork 1 — I 
think there is a great deal in that direction. 

17423. And that when we speak of manual instruc- 
tion we are speaking of things which require a separate 
room, and expensive apparatus and benches, and so 
on ? — Yes. 

17424. Of course you are aware that there are 
other forms of manual instruction to which Professor 
Fitzgerald has just referred ? — Yes, I don’t know it 
practically, but I have heard of it. 

17425. Such as wirework and cardboard work, 
which can give most valuable training in accuracy, 
aud which could be brought into relation with drawing ? 
— Yes. 

17426. I suppose you would like to have drawing 
taught generally ? — Oh, yes, I would have drawing 
taught in every school so soon as I could get a teacher 
who would teach it. 

17427. Have you formed any idea of the nature of 
that drawing instruction ? — I would have freehand . 
drawing and then I would have practical drawing. 

17428. Chairman. — You mean geometrical draw- 
i ig ? — Of course : that is for the seniors, but, for 
instance, I would like a boy’s idea trained through the 
drawing lessons to measure distances and so on. 

17429. Mr. Strtftheiis. — Y ou would introduce a 
good deal of scale drawing? — Yes, it would be in that 
direction. 

17430. Pirn and elevation? — Yes, and I would 
aik a boy to do things that he would be likely to do 
in after life, drawing the plan of a field or of a farm. 

17431. You would teach it in connection with 
mensuration ? — That would be pavt of it. 

• 17432. But the making of actual objects iu card- - 
board, for instance, would be a very great help to 
pupils to understand what drawing means? — Oh, it 
would ; most parents do something in that direction 
with their younger children. 

17433. Would you have tho kind of agricultural in- 
struction that you spoke of a moment ago, such as teach- 
ing them the value of painting implements to preserve 
them from the weather ; you could not have that 
taught practically in schools 1 — Oh no. but a teacher 
could easily bring it under the attention of his pupils. 

17434. But is not that a matter of common sense, 
that any farmer of common sense would know ? — I am 
sorry to say that common sense is not generally put 
into practice. 

17435 Then don’t you think our education should 
be of a character to devolope common sense ? — That is 
what I started with, that our education should be 
more practical, reaching away up to wbat a pupil will 
eventually come to. 

17436. But not in the sense of teaching him little 
bits of information, which are useful for this principle 
and that principle ? — Oh no, that is a matter of minor 
importance ; if you get the boy to look at things — look 
around iit tilings— he will find his level. 
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17437. What you wish to produce ia genera] 
'common sense in the pupil rather than special 
knowledge ?— But at the same time, whilst I would 
tegin with that, I would give them, if the opportunity 
fttall arose, I would give them the special knowledge. 

17438. But the special knowledge acquired by one 
pupil is very different to the special knowledge 
acquired by another, according to the trade or 
occupation he is going to fill 1 — Yes. 

17439. Is it not a pity to introduce a uniform 
programme for all the higher pupils in the school 1 
__I say the subject should be appropriate to 
the neighbourhood, should look to the neighbourhood. 

17440. Take a neighbourhood in wh : ch there is 
net-mending, there are many pupils in that district 
who are not going to be fishermen ; you would not 
insist on all the pupils learning that 1 — Certainly 
not, I would not insist on all the pupils learning 
any of this manual work. 

17441. Would it not be better to have that 
instruction dissociated from the instruction in an 
•ordinary elementary school, and taught specially to 
those who waut it in a special school ? — Yes, but if 
you want to get at the youth of the neighbourhood, 
you must reach them in connection with the National 
•school. 

17442. Could you not teach them in the evening, 
the pupils who have left school 1 — Oh no, you could 
not do much in that direction. 

17443. What would be the difficulty in getting 
pupils to attend in the evening to learn net-making 1 
— For instance they might he living in the country, 
and have to come three or four miles to get to a 
centre. 

17444. Would not that be an extreme case 1 — I 
•don’t think it would be an extreme case, but I am 
looking at what would happen iu a good many cases. 

17445. But there must be a good mauy cases 
where this is uot the easel — Then in addition to that, 
of course boys, when they get home and get into 
the routine of home life, have little things to do, and 
there is pressure in one direction or another, I am 
very much afraid you would not at all reach the 
youth of the community in that way. 

1744(1. Chairman. — Is it not the case, in your ex- 
perience, Mr. Clarke, that in the country districts, at 
all events in the North of Ireland, people go to bed very 
early 1 —They go to bed very early, and the young 
sons of farmers are under great pressure iD the matter of 
work, and that pressure is becoming greater instead of 
less. I don’t think you need lay much stress on getting 
them together in the evening. 

17447. Mr. Strothers. — Or winter afternoons! 
— Oh no, labour is too costly now to get much in 
that direction. 

17448. That applies specially to districts like 
Connemara, where you have a scattered population and 
exclusively farmers, and child labour is much used, 
but there must be other districts, and particularly 
towns where there is special instruction of tho kind 
you refer to, that could be given in Convent schools 1 
— I admit you could do something in towns in that 
'direction. 

17449. Evening schools are not. numerous in 
Ireland at present ; have you thought of any plan by 
which they could be encouraged 1 — Iu this matter of 
manual instruction I don’t know any better plan than 
Father Lally has taken part in introducing here — a 
school of that kind is about the best way you could 
introduce it. I think. 

17450. Captain Shaw. — You said, I think, that 
you did not consider that lessons on Saturday would 
>>e effective in. instructing the teachers! — Yes, I said 
that it would be really a little veneering in the 
subject. 

17451. But if an individual wishes to get up a 
subject ho really does not require much outside help, 
a man of grown age who knows what he wants can do 
most of the learning for himself? — Yes, with such a 
man you will not have much difficulty, but here you 


are introducing woodwork, and it may be that there Galway, 
are only two men in the whole district that have a „ .“no- 
taste for woodwork. 0et — . 

17452. But if the teachers have a desire to learn Rev. J. 
would it not be a sufficient method of learning for 
them ?— It may be, but my own impression is that it ' 
would not amount to much. 

1745?. Do you think the same remark applies to 
drawing? — Yes, to a large extent ; drawing cannot be 
learned in a short time. 


17454. But the drawing that would be required 
for an elementary school is not of a very extensive 
nature, it is more method than actual execution iu 
the case of the teacher? — Still, if a man is to teach 
drawing effectively he would need to bo beyond the 
elementary stage. 

17455. He would require to know the method of 
teaching, but he would not require any great skill in 
execution? — I think he would requite considerable 
skill, so far as my knowledge of drawing is concerned. 

I think, for instance, that the National Board did a 
very good work in the matter of teaching drawing 
when they sent down specially qualified assistants to 
the Model schools, the results there, so far as I know, 
were exceedingly good, but those were well-trained 
men. 

17456. How long did they stay there? — Some of 
them stayed a considerable time. 

17457. What is a considerable time? — They may 
have stayed three or four years ; most of those men 
were looking forward to hoad-mosterships ; or perhaps 
studying for inspectorships. 

17458. And you don’t think the ordinary National 
school teacher can be instructed sufficiently in drawing 
to teach it in his school ? — My hope is not great. 

17459. Professor Fitzgerald. — Then you think it 
is an objection to the technical school in Galway that 
tho rate is levied on the union ? — I am not making 
an objection to it. 

17460. You think it might be taken as an objection 
to it ? — I think very likely that if you tried it all over 
Ireland the objection would be raised, and knowing 
something of the Northern mind, I take for instance, 
Enniskillen. 

17461. What is the most distant point of the 
union from Galway ? — I am not the best authority ou 
that, but perhaps it is twenty-five miles. 

Chairman. — The Enniskillen Union is about forty 
miles in one direction and fifteen across. 

17462. Captain Shaw. — If technical schools are to 
be established what interval do you contemplate they 
should be from each other in Ireland, you cannot 
have them every four miles apart ? — Oh, no, that was 
not the point with which I was dealing at the time ; the 
point with which I was dealing was the income of the 
school, how it was derived, the likelihood of this 
income being got up in other directions in the same 
way, and so schools multiplied on that principle. 

17463. Do you thiuk there would bo any serious 
difficulty for anybody living in the union to attend 
a certain number of classes 1 — I do think there would 
be a most serious difficulty. 

17464. It would certainly serve some of the districts 
beyond Galway for a radius of six or seven miles, 
would it uot ? — I am afraid in the West here we have 
not sufficient energy and enterprise to go these six or 
seveu miles ; it would be very desirable that we bad 
come to that point, but we are not at it. 

17465. The other argument would be that only the 
people who use the school should pay for it? — I am 
not pressing that as an argument, the point with 
which I was dealing was the likelihood of this method 
being generally adopted. 

17466. From November to March in Connemara, 
what are the people doing that they could not attend 
an occasional class in evening schools ? — I don’t know 
that they could not attend, I am not ns well acquainted 
with Connemara as with the North, but if you tako 
any man who has a farm, there are tho cattle to be 
looked after and various things of that kind, aud I 
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know they are utilising the children even at an early 
age for these things, especially in the evening hours. 

17467. They ouly utilise them at special times of 
the year? — Cattle have to be looked after the whole 
year for that matter. 

17468. You cannot look after cattle the whole 
day 1 — Of course they cannot, hut you will find, as a 
matter of fact, that a good many of the young people 
are engaged in the ways I tell yon. 

17469. Mr. Harrington. — I suppose the children 
of your denomination are in considerably better 
circumstances than one would find in the ordinary 
National schools around here? — Well, yes, they are. 

17470. Do you think the parents of these children 
would like the introduction of manual instruction 1 
— I think they would like it very well. 

17471. Because we have heard that objection in 
some places, that they probably would not like it ? — I 
don’t think there would be an objection to it so long as 
the progress of the children in other directions was 
not interfered with. 

17472. Do you think there is too much learning by 
heart in the National schools, I mean learning 
things by rote ? — I don't think so : I think that 
possibly, if there is anything in which they err, it is 
in giving too long written exercises at home. 1 don’t 
think the children are burdened by committing to 
memory, they may not do it as intelligently os they 
ought. 

17473. What I mean is this — do you consider they 
are taught to think sufficiently in the ordinary 
lessons 1 — I do not. 

17474. What do you think is the cause of that, is 
it the fault of the inspection ? — I think that the 
inspection could be changed a good deal for the 
better, at the same time I want to say that I don’t 
know any class of men who are more conscientious or 
better up to their work than the inspectors I have 
met with in Ireland, but I think they are placed 
under very great difficulties. The inspection, as I 
knew it in olden times, was quite a different thing. 
An inspector came into the school ; he came in 
unexpectedly very often, and he would say to the 
teacher, “ Never mind, just go on ; ” and instead of 
asking questions himself, he stood there and watched 
the routine work of the school, sometimes for an hour 
and sometimes for two hours. Then I have Been him 
take up a class and teach a class in geography, just go 
through the teaching of the class ; of course he must 
havo meant to show the teacher how to teach it and 
various things of this kind. Then he would examine 
a class and pass on to another school. I think that 
now, owing to the system of results examination that 
we have, the inspector is nob at all tho help that lie 
might be to the teacher. The inspector should be a 
helper and example to the teacher. 

17475. Too much of an examiner, you think? He 

is too much of an examiner. 

17476. Hr. Molloy. — I did not quite catch your 
meaning when . you said you thought the Model 
School might be utilised for the instruction of pupil 
teachers in agriculture ? — Generally, I meaut, for this 
whole manual instruction ; you have teacliei-s when 
they are young and not under special pressure for 
clasB examinations, and so on ; they would have suffi- 
cient time in the evening, and you could likely turn out 
competent hands with the teaching that they would 
have in Marlborough-street. 

17477. But yon seem to confine that practically to 
pupil teachers? — Oh, yes, the fact is I think our 
ancestors were fairly wise in establishing model 
schools, that is my view of it, and, if wo were doing 
right, instead of blotting them out. we would mulliply 
them. 

17478. No doubt you are aware that there arc 
some model schools in Ireland that have no residences 
for pupil teacher? ? — Yes, I know that ; that is a want, 
and that want should be supplied. 


17479. And your idea could not be carried out now 
at all events unless tho residence were provided?—' 
No, not so easily. 

17480. With regard to the technical school hero 
you appear to me to think that the pupils who succeed 
at mathematics, that is under the Soutli Kensington 
examination, are principally from tho Model School?— 
Yes. 

17481. Now, to-day we found that there were 
thirty-eight boys in attendance: that would mesa 
Bomewlievc abont eight or ten simply in the 
senior classes, in which alone mathematics would 
bo taught ; consequently the number coming 
from the senior classes could not well constitute a 
large number of successes under South Kensington,- 
and therefore they must have come also from 
other places 7—1 don’t follow your reasoning in tlmt 
matter, but it iB a matter that can be easily settled 
that is the successes in connection with the science 
classes. My position is that they are Model School 
pupils. 

17482. Some years ago there was other provision 
for Protestant pupils in town here as well as the Model 
School; I recollectyears ago the Erasmus Smith Schools 
in operation ? — They are not in operation now, and 
have not been in operation since I came to Galway, 
that is sixteen, years. 

17483. Professor Fitzgerald. — That is the Eras- 
mus Smith Primary School ? — Yes. 

17484. Mr. Molloy. — It was called the English 
Department ; what became of the building or institu- 
tion? It was a very large building and largely 
attended, also, exclusively by Protestant pupils ? — So 
far as I know it is now in the hands of the Protestant 
Episcopalian congregation. 

17485. A n d would you not say, therefore, available 
for the instruction of Protestant pupils ? — Not, 
certainly, available for the instruction of Presbyterian 
pupils. I have no more interest in it than you have-. 

17486. May I inquire have you ever been the 
manager of a National school 1— Well, technically I 
have not been, bat when I was in the North of 
Ireland I was an assistant to a very old man, and 
he retained the managership, but I supervised the 
school, I did not want to let him feel that he was 
getting beyond the work. 

17487. You are not in favour of the results system 
as at present carried out ; I see you pi-efer the style 
of inspection carried on prior to the introduction of 
the results system ? — Yes. 

174S8. That also of course would mean a change in 
the form of examination of pupils and payment of 
result fees? — Yes, and I am strongly in favour of 
some change. 

17489. You would favour class examination of all 
the pupils on tho rolls rather than a mere selection of 
pupils that attended a minimum number of days? — 
^es, it must be in that direction that my plan would 
go. One thing about the results I would like to 
mention, I think it is very bard upon a boy who 
attends the full year to keep him in a class when for 
three mouths, perhaps, lie should be promoted — -it is 
cramping the best of the boys, he is not only being 
kept back, but he is being trained in idle habits 
during the last three months of his year. 

17490. Of course, also, you are aware that a larire 
number of pupils never come under examination, that 
is those who have not attended the minimum number 
of days? — Yes, and not only that, but those are the 
pupils who need the most attention and very likely 
get the least. 

. 17491. And hy a change both in the form of the 
inspection and of the payment these would get the 
benefit of instruction? — rTheso would come under 
examination, and it would lie the interest of the 
teacher to give them proper instruction. 

17492. Monsignor Molloy.— I think the pupils of 
your denomination go chiefly to the Model School for 
their primary education ?— Yes, and some of them go 
to thp Erasmus Smith’s, that is the grammar school. 
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The other school to which Mr. Mollov referred is 
simply a building, there is no school organization. 

17493. Chairman. — It was not vested in the 
Erasmus Smith Board at all ; I think they only gave 
the salaries ? — I cannot tell you that. 

17404. Mr. Mollov. — Years ago the Erasmus 
Smith English school at Wood-quay, as distinguished 
from the one on the hillside, was a primary school ? 
_T understand so, but it was before my time. 

17495 . Monsignor Moi.loy. — I suppose those who 
go to the Erasmus Smith School go for intermediate 
■education 1 — Intermediate education. 

17496. And those who want primary education go 
chiefly to the Model School 1 — Yea. 

17497. What number are there at present?— I 
really could nor give you the number ; we have not so 
many there as some time ago. 

Mr. Redington. — Number of pupils on the rolls on 
31sb of December, 1896, eighteen Presbyterians. 

17498. Monsignor Mollov. — What proportion 
■would they bear to the school-going population of 
Galway ? — They would be a very small proportion. 

17499. From the returns it appears that there are 
about 1,800 children in the primary schools? — There 
may he. 

17500. Then those of your denomination would bo 
1 por cent, of the whole 'I — On that basis they would 
only be. 

17501. I understood you to say that you are in 
favour generally of the introduction of manual and 
practical teaching into the primary schools of Ireland ? 
— Oli, yes. 

17502. And the only difficulty yon seemed to 
apprehend was the cost of such teaching ? — Yes, if 
certain methods were pursued. 

17503. What does the education of a child cost in 
the present Model School ? — You can easily find that 
out. 

17504. I have found it out. Last year the total 
expenditure was .£503, and the average attendance 
was 88; dividing 88 into £503 the qnotientis £5 14s. ; 
that is the average cost per child in the Model School. 
In the ordinary National schools in Ireland, the 
average cost per child is £2 2s. 8 d . ; therefore there is 
a very large excess of expenditure at present on the 
education per child in the Model School as compared 
with the National schools. It is more than double ? 
—Yes, according to these statistics, that is so. 

17505. Would not that suggest that some modifi- 
cation of the system is desirable, by which a larger 
amount of educational work should be obtained for 
the existing expenditure ? — Yes, of course that is the 
general question of model schools. 

17506. And tlio particular question of Galway? — 
Yes. 

17507. Does not this consideration seem to justify 
the efforts made by Father Daily ? — At the same time 
I think I am right in conserving the rights of the 
Protestant children. 

17508. Certainly, but the State would be justified 
in trying to get mure value for its money ? — Yes. 

17509. And Father Lally has found a means of 
doing that?— Would you just allow me to say that, as 
far as I con see, the plan suggested by Father Lally, 
is just the plan that would cost the State a great 
deal ; I am not much up in statistics, but if any of 
the gentlemen here look into this question of 
agricultural farms they will find that the Commis- 
sioners have lost in various places very large sums on 
these agricultural forms, and have been very glad to 
get rid of them at a very considerable sacrifice ; I 
heard of one case where they dropped £7,000. 

17510. Professor Fitzgerald. — Would you say 
that it was the Treasury that was very willing to get 
rid of them,not the Board 1 — I don’t know that. 

17511. Monsignor Mollot. — Coming back to the 
Model School, the cost per child is £5 14s., as compared 
with £2 2s. 8c?. in ordinary National schools, and 


therefore it would seem desirable to make some 
modification of the system, by which more value could 
be got for the money ?— I am not going to dispute 
that proposition. 

17512. Chairman. — If you had double the number 
of children in the Model Schools the same teaching 
power would be sufficient, and therefore you would 
halve the expense ? — Yes. 

17513. Monsignor Mollov. — And Father Daily’s 
plan will double the number ?— I clou't know that ; 
all that Father Lally is doing is he is using two or 
tliree rooms. 

17514. Which were not used before? — But then 
the expense — if you go into the matter of expense — 
the expense connected with this technical institution 
is very considerable when they have an income of 
£600, and that is being spent here. 

17515. But the point I wanted to bring out is that 
the present expense is enormous as compared with 
that of an ordinary National school? — Well? 

17516. And that this expenditure caimot be de- 
fended unless more educational work is done 1 — Now 
that the three rooms have been secured, I am not at all 
fighting that, but the proposition was that the whole 
place should be taken, and that there should be no 
provision for Protestant children at all ; that was the 
proposition I was dealing with ; I was not dealing 
with the other proposition at all, because it is an 
accomplished fact. 

175 17. I understood you to say you would be in 
favour of grafting a system of manual and practical 
instruction upon the model schools ? — Oh, yes, and I 
think it is in that direction that you will move most 
effectively, and I said at the same time, that of 
course there might be modifications of the model 
school system. What I said was that these central 
schools, example schools, instead of being done away 
with, should be multiplied. 

17518. Mr. Redinoton. — You said, I think, that 
if the Model School were turned into a higher school, 
the Protestant children would be turned on to the 
roadside ? — Well, so far as any provision is made for 
them, I say 

17519. Are you not aware that they could get a 
grant of two-thirds of the cost of building a new 
school ? — I really do not know. I heard some time 
ago that that money wos exhausted. 

17520. For the moment only? — Suppose we were 
turned out and went and asked for the money, and 
were tolcl the money was exhausted, we would be on 
the roadside until your treasury was filled. 

17521. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Mr. Clarke, yon are 
aware, I suppose, the model schools are managed 
by the Board of Education through their inspec- 
tors ? — Yes. 

17522. And that other schools have local managers ? 
—Yes. 

17523. Now if the Model schools were under local 
management — suppose there was a committee con- 
stituted of you aud others in the locality, representing 
the locality fairly and properly, would not that tend 
to increase the attendance at the Model Schools? — It 
would create local interest, and likely tend to bring 
down the expense. 

17524. Because the expense is caused by the small 
number of pupils — if we could increase those in a way 
that would be satisfactory to the community that 
would lesson the expense ?— Of course it would, but 
every one knows that the difficulty about the pupils 
arises from a special cause. Those model schools 
were built to accommodate a much larger number of 
pupils, and in those circumstances the expense must 
be greater. 

17525. Professor Fitzgerald. — Is not the expense 
o£ a model school necessarily greater to the State 
than that of another school, because the locality con- 
tributes nothing to the expense of the model school, 
because it. contributes nothing to the management of 
the model school? — I don't know what the figures 

K 2 
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involve. It is not a question I studied, but that is 
an element, that would certainly come out. 

17526. A school thut is managed by the State will 
always cast more than a school locally managed, and 
for which the locality contributes part of the expense 1 
—That is so. 

17527. Mr. Molloy. — Is it not a fact, however, in 
the model schools that the pupils as a rule pay 
pretty high fees? — They don’t pay very high fees 
now. 

17528. Here in Galway ? — I mean under the new 
Act. There is only a certain contribution to be 


made by all the pupils, so that the fees arc greatly 
reduced. 

Mr. Molloy.— Last week we met with a model 
school in which the average excess fee, as it is called, 
was one guinea a pupil. 

17529. Professor Fitzgerald. — Does not the 
Treasury bottle a large part of that? — I don’t know 
anything of the excess fee here. I know that when 
this Act came into operation the fees of my own two 
boys were reduced by one-half. 

17530. Monsignor Molloy. — Then your own two 
sons are at the Model School? — Only one of them 
now. 


Mr. W. H. 
Welply. B.A. 


Mr. W. H. Weli-ly, u.a., District Inspector of National Schools, examined. 


17531. Chairman. — Y ou are the District Inspector 
for the Galway District? — Yes. 

17532. How long have you been so? — Four years 
on the 1st of September. 

17533. Perhaps you will give the Commissioners 
your views on the subject of drawing? — I think 
drawing is a most useful subject, and — to put 
it in language I have already used — I think it 
ought to be forced on the country ; that is to say, 
that in every school where a teacher possesses 
a certificate already it ought to be taught. There 
are many schools at present where the teachers possess 
certificates, and drawing is not taught. Then of 
course, under the new programme for teachers draw- 
ing is practically a compulsory subject. 

17534. That is, the future teachers will be com- 
pelled? — The future teachers will be compelled to 
take up than subject, and in that way, of course, by- 
and-bye we shall have all the teachers teaching that 
branch. 

17535. What have you to say with regard to the 
itinerant teaohers of drawing ? — I think for the pre- 
sent, as a temporary arrangement, the employment of 
them at suitable centres would be an advantage. 

1 7536. You think thatunder existing circumstances 
they would be useful? — I think so. 

17537. But in time they would not be necessary ? 
— They would disappear in time. 

17538. Coming to manual instruction, do you con- 
sider that that is a subject that should ha taken up ?— * 
Yes, with restrictions. I think in large centres, where 
agriculture is at present not taught in the schools, it 
might be introduced. 

17539. You would not teach both agriculture and 
woodwork in the same school? — I don’t see at all 
that one ought necessarily to exclude the other. 

17540. Do you think that there is as much necessity 
foi manual instruction in Ireland as in other countries 
where is has been introduced? — I do not. I think 
in a certain way there is a connection between the 
economic condition of a country and the industries 
that are carried on in it. They to a certain extent 
call for manual instruction in countries where they 
exist rather than in countries where they do not exist. 

17541. Is that view not rather dependent upon 
whether you are going to teach a trade or not? — 
No j I don’t think so. Instruction in manual work 
in schools to my mind simply increases the general 
powers of the pupil. It doeB not necessarily teach 
him a trade. 

17542. How does your argument about there not 
being a necessity for practising it afterwards come in, 
if it is not to teach a trade, but to increase the powers 
of observation ? — W ell, I only look at it merely from 
the general advantage it would be to the pupil. 

17543. Have any attempts been made to establish 
any knitting industries and matters of that sort iu 
your district? — Yes, but not in the four years I have 
Lad acquaintance with the district. Before my time 
knitting industries had been established at Kilkerrin 
and Carraroe, but these industries finally disappeared 
about the time I came here, or a little before it. 

17544. Was there a grant made to the Cam a Con- 


vent? — Yes, there was a special industrial teacher 
employed there. That grant was withdrawn a short 
time before I came here. 

17545. Why was it withdrawn ? — The number of 
pupils attending was not sufficient to warrant the 
payment of the grant. 

17546. Is there any other place in your district in. 
which there is a grant which is iu danger of being 
withdrawn? — Yes, at Oughterard Convent there 
seems some danger of a withdrawal of the grant from 
want of a sufficient number of exterus iu that case. 

17547. Is that ou account of the unwillingness of 
parents to allow their children to be taught?— No, I 
think, mot j it is because the pupils are not there. 

I don’t think there is any occasion to teach in Carna 
now. 

17.548. Do any National teachers in your district 
hold certificates in handicraft ? — Yes, three do. 

17549. Do any of them give instruction? — One. 

17550. What do you think of the results in his 
case? — The results are very meagre judged by the 
number of pupils — three was the maximum pre- 
sented for the results examination at any time, the 
result fees are paid only iu fifth and sixth classes in 
these schools where handicraft is taken up. 

17551. How many pupils had he in his school? — 
On the roll at present there would be something 
about eighty. 

17552. How many of these would be in fifth and 
sixth 1 — Comparatively few. because the souior classes 
are very badly represente 1 in my district — as a rule, 
perhaps not more than eight or nine. 

17553. That was probably the reason why so few 
were presented for examination ? — Quite so. 

17554. But you think if he had been more fortu- 
nate and could have retained his children, and had a 
fair proportion of the whole school in the higher 
classes that could go in for manual work, that ha 
would have been able to present a greater number? — 
I think so. 

17555. Do you think that having a well-developed 
system of manual instruction in the schools would 
have the effect in Galway, which we were told it has 
in other places, of keeping children at school to a 
later age than otherwise ? — I think, perhaps, in the- 
city of Galway it might, I doubt in the country. 

17556. Can. you tell us anything about auy form 
of manual instruction that has been taught in the 
Aran Islands, Clifdeu, Cleggan, and Inishbofhn ? — 
Yes, net-mending was taken up by the Congested 
Districts Board ; it was started at Killeany, where 
the Congested Districts Board hail put up a tem- 
porary house, and some of the pupils with a number 
of outsiders were taught by a teacher paid by the 
Congested Districts Board. 

17557. Where is that? — Near Kilronan, the 
capital cf the Aran Islands. 

17558. Can you mention where that was done on 
the ma i nland ? — In Clifden and Cleggan. 

17559. And Inishboffin ? — It is an island off the 
coast, near Cleggan ; it is not in my district, it is in 
the Westport district. 
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17560. Is it in Mayo or Galway 7 — In Galway 

D °17561. What is allowed to instructors in this 
branch 1— A. moiety of the salary, 12s. 6 d. a week, to 
me instructor, and the whole of the results fees that 
are earned by ordinary pupils. 

17562. Are you satisfied with the results that have 
been obtained 1 — Yes, especially so at Cleggan, they 
were very good. 

17663. And you think the children have been 
eager to learn ^Certainly, at Cleggan. 

17564. What do you say about the partial dis- 
placement of grammar and geography to make room 
tor manual work 1 — Well, I have been considering 
that, I have analysed the time-table here and there 
throughout my district wheu opportunity offered. 
Suppose a school day going from ten to three with 
half-hour lessons ancl an hour out for religious 
instruction and recreation, that would leave four 
hours or eight half-hours, which would come to forty 
half-hour lessons in the week. I find in most cases 
I have analysed that grammar is tuught for three of 
those half-hours and geography for two, or geography 
for three and grammar two. I think it is a very 
general rulo throughout the country that these sub- 
jects are taken up only for that very shore time, and 
any attempt to diminish the time I would not regard 
■with favour. 

17565. The only place in which in the South of 
Ireland we saw any manual work in the shape of 
woodwork in operation was in Lisroore, and we were 
informed there that the time was gained, two hours 
in the week, not by displacing any particular subject, 
lint by shortening the whole of the programme, ten 
minutes off one, and ten minutes off' another 1 — Yes, 
I t hink so, but I would still be in favour of retain- 
ing grammar and geography. 

17566. That is done there ; they did not displace 
iiny thing, but gained ten minutes off a variety of 
subjects 7 — Yos, I think that could be done. 

17567. You would be in favoiu - of something of 
that sort and think it practicable ? — I think that 
could be done. 

17568. I think that yon have some observations to 
make with regard to the results system : perhaps you 
would do so without going very fully into the 
matter 1 — I think on the whole the results system has 
not been such a bad system as has been maintained 
' in certain directions. I have been a pupil of a 
National school myself, after that I went to an inter- 
mediate school, and afterwards to college, and 
graduated in the Royal University, so practically I 
have seen all the grades of education in the country 
end I cannot quite agree that the results system is so 
bad as it is painted. I think improvements might bo 
made in'the programme, however : for instance it was 
only on the 1st of October that explanation of sub- 
ject matter in reading became compulsory in every 
class beginning with the second in the school course. 
I think no more important step has been taken within 
the last twenty years than requiring a knowledge of 
the words and phrases which the pupils meet in their 
ordinary reading lessons. 

17569. Would you give us your views on the sub- 
ject of the acquisition of school plots and school 
gardens in connection with teaching the principles ot 
horticulture and agriculture ? — I think that in cer- 
tain places those plots would be useful — small plots 
attached to the schools. 

17570. About what size? — Between ten and twenty 
perohes. 

17571. You are more in favour of that than of a 
two acre plot for teaching a course of fanning ? — I 
think so. 

17572. Rev. Dr. Evans. — H ow many schools are 
iu your district?— 13S. 

17573. Is the alternative scheme for girls in opera- 
tion in any of those schools ? — Yes, it is in opera- 
tion in perhaps a dozen. 


17574. Was it in any other schools than the dozen? 
— Yea. 

17575. Why was it given up ? — There was a general 
tendency on the part of the parents to look upon it 
with disfavour. 

17576. Then what is the reason for retaining it in 
the twelve? — I think it is more or less apathy, 
nobody has raised the question of its retention or 
abolition, it is just kept on. 

17577. Are there any school farms in your district ? 
— None. 

17578. Are there any school-gardens at all? — No. 

17579. Is there any attempt made to give instruc- 
tion to the pupils in horticulture in any shape ? — I 
don't think so, but some teachers, since instructions 
were issued a short time ago with regard to growing 
shrubs and flowers in the school plots and around the 
schoolhonse itself, Lave rather gone in for that, but 
I don’t think it is with a view to give any instruction 
to the pupils. 

17580. But you encourage them? — Certainly. 

17581. Do you think that our agricultural class- 
book contains sufficient information to enable 
school gardens to be adopted ? — I think the new book 
does. 

17582. You have read that book ? — I nave. 

17583. And you know the part devoted to horti- 
culture ? — Yes. 

17584. Do you think there is anything in the 
teaching in that hook that is above the capacity of 
National school pupils ? — Well, there are a great many 
names of flowers, and sofortb, that would offer some 
difficulty to them, I fancy. 

17585. Anything more difficult than subtrahend 
and minuend ? — I don't think so. 

175S6. And as much effort as would be needed to 
explain those terms in arithmetic would explain the 
names of flowers? — Yes. 

17587. I suppose eschscholtzia is one of the hardest? 
— Yes. 

17588. And all the rest might be easily taught? — 
Yes. 

17589. There are from forty to forty-five half hour 
lessons, you told us, in the course of the school week ? 
— Yes. ' 

17590. And of those forty or forty-five half hour 
lessons only two half-hour lessons, or two and a half in 
the week, are given to English grammar ? — 
That is so in the schools whoso time-tables l have 
analysed. 

17591. As an experienced educationalist yourself,, 
do you believe it is possible in two halt-hour lessons' 
in the week to teach English grammar to any useful 
purpose ? — I don’t tlifnk it can be taught to any useful 
purpose in that short space of time. 

17592. Tliat the time is too little 7 — It is too little ; 
of course they bring the child up to the requirements 
of our programme. 

17593. How much time in the week is given to the' 
teaching of needlework? — Au hour a day, five hours 
a week. 

17594. What is your impression about the results 
that are obtained by five hours in the week given to- 
needlework ? — The results on the whole are good. 

17595. That the results in needlework are worthy 
of the five hours? — I thiuk the same results might be 
obtained with Je3s time, bnt speaking generally I 
think the pupils learn a good deal in the way of 
sewing. 

17596. How much time in the week is given to tho 
study of geography? — If grammar is taught for two 
half-hours in the week, geography is taken up for 
three. 

17597. If a few of the far-away places and extra- 
ordinary unpronouncable names were left out of sight, 
and something more simple and practical were done in 
the way of teaching geography, don’t you think it 
would be a very valuable part of National school 
education?— I don't think the subject, as taught at 
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present, is very much calculated to develop the intel- 
ligence of children. 

17598. With practically 140 schools in your 
district, in how many of them is drawing taught i — I 
should say from fifteen to twenty. 

17599. Why is it not taught in a larger number ? 
— A great many of the teachers had no certificates, 
and having no certificates, if they teach drawing they 
can earn no results fees. 

17600. Could you suggest, ns an experienced educa- 
tionalist, any way by which we could simplify the 
introduction of drawing into all these schools, or a 
large proportion 1 — I have thought of the employment, 
as a temporary expedient, of itinerant instructors of 
drawing in certain centres. 

17601. Is writing sufficiently taught in this district ? 
— I don't think so. 

17602. You think if a use were made of drawing 
models and copies, analogous to the use made of writing 
copies, that drawing might be taught, not in the highest 
form, but usefully, in many of the schools in which it 
is not now taught at all ?—I think so. 

17603. That a teacher who can teach writing with 
the aid of copy -lines, who is not a good writer himself, 
if he attains fairly good results with a similar mode 
of dealing with drawing (where you cannot have a 
properly qualified teacher of drawing), would be better 
than to have no drawing ! — I quite agree with that. 

17604. Rev.Dr. Wilson. — You say you are favour- 
able to the introduction of manual instruction, subject 
to certain restrictions ; would you specify some of thoso 
restrictions! — I merely mean to say that I don’t 
think it ought to he introduced into the country 
.generally. 

17605. Professor Fitzgerald. — Compulsorily 1 — 
■Compulsorily, just as the industrial piugramme was 
sought to he introduced some years ago. 

17606. Chairman. — Are you in favour of its being 
introduced compulsorily at all! — I would he in 
favour of its being introduced compulsorily at large 
centres. 

17607. Professor Fitzgerald. — You think there is 
time, then, for it in the present school programme ? — 
Yes, at present, as I say, at large centres, with that 
qualification ; you see agriculture is not taught, and 
that subject might be taken in the time devoted to 
agriculture. 

17608. What is at present done in the time devoted 
to agriculture 1 — It is simply spread over the other 
subjects where extra subjects are not taken np. 

17609. Wliac hour is roll-call? — The attendance for 
the day is supposed to be recorded not later than 
eleven o’clock. 

17610. That is that the children need not be there 
-before eleven 1 — No, a few minutes before eleven. 

17611. What is the school day! — From ten to 
three, or half-past three, five, or five and a-half hours ; 
the teacher is required to he present half an horn- before 
the ordinary work of the day begins. 

17612. Chairman. — To do what! — To prepare for 
the reception of the pupils. 

17613. Professor Fitzgerald. — Is more than four 
hours at present required by the Board! — The 
minim um school day required by the Board is four. 

17614. As a matter of fact, it is generally over that 
in the schools in this district 1 — Yes. 

17615. Then there is an hour wasted in the begin- 
ning of the day, while the children are coming in l — 
I don’t say that at all ; in many cases they come 
punctually. 

17616. Do you think the teachers in this district 
would he willing to introduce new subjects like draw- 
ing and manual training, and so on 1 — I don’t think 
they would have any objection to drawing ; I think 
there would he some objection to manual training 
generally. 

17617. Do you think they would object to having 
the agricultural teaching changed from the present 
form of learning a hook to something more practical, 
in the way of malting collections and elementary 


botany, and showing plants growing from seeds!— I 
cannot answer that question, because I have not con- 
sulted any teachers on that point at all. 

17618. Do you think the managers and parents 
would be willing to make these changes ? — 1 don't 
think there would be any very general objection to i t 
from these. 

17619. You said there were very meagre results 
from the school in which manual training had been 
tried ; was that duo to want of appliances '(—No, the 
appliances are excellent. 

17620. Was it due to the course not being educa- 
tional 1 — Perhaps 1 better say, with reference to the 
appliances, if you allow mo, that all the tools were 
supplied by the Congested Districts Board, and the 
work is not carried on in the ordinary schoolroom 
but in a smaller house built in the school plot, and I 
understand the Congested Districts Board allow 
£2 a year for materials. 

17621. But the course in manual training in the 
Board's course is not an educational course; it is not 
graduated a bit like the courses that have been 
adopted in English schools for manual training! — 
That portion begins with the fifth class. 

17622. And there is no introduction to it in the 
earlier classes! — No. 

17623. Would not the meagre results be largely 
due to the course not being a well-arranged course!— 

I think I have practically said so. 

17624. Do you think the people of Ireland are 
particularly accurate in measurements and observa- 
tion ! — I don’t think they are. 

17625. Don’t you think a training in object lessons 
and elementary seience, and drawing to scale, would 
be an advantage to them ! — I tliink that would le 
good if well arranged and well carried out. 

1 7626. Then you think this practical training might 
he of use, even in a country like Ireland ! — Oh, cer- 
tainly. 

17627. Because I thought you stated it would not 
he suitable for Ireland! — No, that was not my point 
of view : to use a famous expression, I have an open 
mind on the subject as to its application to the 
country generally, but at present all I would say is 
that it ought to be tried in large centres, and if it 
succeeds there it might spread to the whole country. 

17628. Mr. Struthers. — W ere those pupils who 
were taught net-meuding, extern pupils, or pupils of 
the school'! — Some extern and some pupils of the 
school. 

17629. Which was the more numerous class! — At 
Cleggan I think they were about equal ; in the Aran 
Islands the externs were more numerous than Ihe 
ordinary' pupils. 

17630. Those time-tables you spoke of, are they 
typical time-tables of your district 1 — I think so ; I 
have consulted a good many, and found it generally 
so. 

17631. And you found, as a rule, two half-hours a 
week were given to grammar 1 — Two or three. 

17632. And yon are quite of opinion that it is im- 
possible to impart in that time any satisfactory know- 
ledge of grammar? — An intelligent knowledge cannot 
be imparted in that time. 

17633. Do you know what time is given to reading 
in those schools ? — The time varies a great deal ; per- 
sonally I am in favour of giving as much as possible 
to reading, but I think from three to four hours a 
week would, in some cases, be given to reading — three 
hours, I should think. 

17634. Then you don’t think it is a pity to have 
grammar entirely separated from rending, and con- 
sidered as a separate subject! — Of course, in the time- 
table it is treated as a separate subject, hut it perhaps 
very often happens that it is taken up after reading. 

17635. You find in actual practice that itis taught 
along with reading to a certain extent! — To a certain 
extent. 

17636 But you examine it as a separate subject ! 
— Yes. 
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17637. And it is put down officially as a separate 
subject, entirely disconnected from reading 1— Yes. 

17636 Don’t you think it would be well to have 
both brought in connection 1 — I think so ; because, in 
older to understand the parsing of sentences, 
the meaning must be understood, ana that comes in 
under the head of reading in our present pro- 
gramme. 

17630. So if you taught grammar along with read- 
ing y ou tt more intelligent knowledge of 

it than you can get by only setting apart an hour a 
week for it 7 — I think so. 

17640. Do you find the teachers and pupils use 
grammar books throughout your district 7 — I think 
almost universally ; I don't think they are used in the 
third class, but in the fourth class they are universally 
used. Fourth class pupils require to know the 
declension of the nouns and pronouns, and the past 
tenses of irregular verbs, &c. 

17641. Aud they prescribe sections to be learned 
off by heart 1 — No, I don't think so. 

17642. Do you ask, if I may put this question, do 
you in examining them ask for any definition of parts 
of speech to be repeated from the books 7 — Oh, cer- 
tainly. 

17643. Is that part of the necessary examination 7 
— No, it is not so laid down in the programme ; hut 
I suppose if a child tells me a certain word is a noun, 
it ought to be able to give me the reason why it is so. 

17644. But you don’t :isk them to repeat the text 
of the technical definition of what the noun is 7 — 
Sometimes I do, sometimes I take it another way — 
ask him his reason for stating a word is a certain 
part of speech. 

17645. If he stated his reason in the words of the 
definition in the book that would not be a satisfactory 
answer 7 — It would not he an intelligent reason. 

17646. Do you think there is au excessive repeti- 
tion in the school learning tilings by heart? — They 
learn a good many things by rote. 

17647. It would tend to discourage that if the 
grammar were taken in connection with the reading 
lesson, and no text book used at all 7 —Yes, I think so. 

17648. Analysis does not seem to be set down in 
the programme for the schools? — No, analysis is not 
required except for monitors. 

17649. You consider that really a proper introduc- 
tion to parsing 7 — I think it would be a great advan- 
tage in sixth class, the higher forms. 

17650. You would not have it introduced in tho 
very beginning as necessary to understand the real 
structure of a sentence? — With the limited time 
given to grammar I do not see how it could be 
taken up. 

17651. You think it would be a good thing to take 
the reading, grammar, and explanation of sentences 
in the reading-book all together as one conjoint sub- 
ject 7 — I think tliat wonld be a good thing. 

17652. So that one might help the other? — Par- 
ticularly for explanation of particular sentences in 
parsing. 

17653. And in that way you would probably find 
that the grammar teaching was done in the time now 
set apart for reading 7 — That might occur. 

17654. So that there might be some time got in 
that way for drawing or manual work 7 — This time, 
two or three half-hours in the week must be devoted to 
grammar in some form. 

17655. I thought you agreed it would be well not 
to separate the subjects, but that reading and gram- 
marahould be taken conjointly 7 — No deduction should 
be made from reading. 

17656. And yon still would have grammar set 
down as a separate subject apart from the reading, 
you would still retain the two half-hours for grammar 7 
—That might be incorporated with the other time. 

17657. You don’t think that adding the present 
bme for grammar to the present time for rending, 
you don't think that the joint time could be dimi- 
nished 7 —No. 


17658. Then five hours a week are regularly given 
to needlework in the schools? — Yes. 

■17659. And I think you said already that some of 
that time might be saved 7 — I think an hour at least 
of that might go to some other purpose without any 
serious disadvantage. 

17660. You know that in England, for instance, 
more thou three hours a week is very seldom given 
to needlework, and the needlework appears to be very 
well taught 7— Yes. 

17661. Whi£h do you think is more valuable for 
developing intelligence — needlework or grammar 1 — 
Needlework, I should think. 

17662. Do you think it is taught so as to train the 
intelligence 7 — Not in every school, it is taught in 
some schools so as to develop intelligence consider- 
ably. 

17663. Is drawing taught to girls inyour district 7 
— Yes, certainly, where female teachers have the 
Board’s certificates in drawing the subject is taught 
to their pupils. 

176C4. So that they take some time for drawing 
in addition to the time for needlework 7 — Yes. 

17665. There would be no hardship in making 
drawing compulsory in the girls’ schools if we had 
properly-qualified teachers 7 — None, whatever ; in one 
of my very best schools drawing is taken up 
and taught very welL 

17666. Might not the drawing in the girls schools 
be made helpful towards teaching cutting-out 7 — Yes, 
I daresay in some of the better schools it is. 

17667. Might it not be made systematically help- 
ful to cutting out 7 — Certainly. 

17668. Do you think any teacher uses the term 
subtrahend and minuend in teaching his children 7 — 
I think very seldom. 

17669. He can teach substraction very well with- 
out using those words 7 — I think so. 

17670. Mr. Harrington. — I suppose agriculture is 
taught in all the rural schools in your district 7 — Yes, 
it is a compulsory subject. 

17671. Would you tell us shortly how it is taught 7 — 
The teaching of it is in some cases very unsatisfac- 
tory ; it is taught as a form of reading lesson. The 
pupils get the text-book and read off the particular 
part assigned for the day’s lesson, just as they read 
over a lesson in their readers, and sometimes ques- 
tions are put to them on what they read. 

17672. Do they not learn it off by heart 1 — In 
some cases they do, and in some cases catechisms of 
agriculture are used. 

17673. As a general rule do you think the children 
understand at all what they are reading in this agri- 
cultural text-book? — I certainly do, because they are 
reading about things they see at home very often. 

17G74. Does the teacher explain the various ex- 
pressions used in tho book? — I daresay he does, I 
think he does in many instances, but they are read- 
ing descriptions of things they are acquainted with to 
a certain extent. 

17675. Would you approve of shortening the text- 
book, epitomising it 7 — No, I don’t think so; I don’t 
t.f n'nlr there is too much matter in tho text-book at 
present 

17676. Have yon anything to say about habits of 
cleanliness in National schools! — N ofching specially ; 
the teachers are required to have the schoolrooms 
swept and dusted each evening after the ordinary 
business of the day, and that, as a rule, I think is 
carried out. 

17677. I refer to the children themselves, about 
coming to sohool in a clean condition? — Some im- 
provement certainly is desirable iu parts in reference 
to that. 

17678. How does that come under your notice — 
the teacher knows, does ne not, that you are about to 
visit the school?— No, he does not ; he knows when 
I will come for the annual examination, but he is not 
supposed to know when I come besides. 

17679. Mr. Struthers. — Are you able to make 
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many visits besides the annual visit 1 — Yes, a great 
many in this district ; but there are other districts in 
which many visits cannot be made, owing to the 
amount of work at the annual examinations. 

17680. Mr. Mollov. — In those schools where net- 
mending is carried on, what length of time is devoted 
to the subject 1 — It was generally taken up outside 
school hours — from 3 to 4 o’clock. 

17081. And by a specialist! — Yes. 

17682. That specialist was paid by the Congested 
Districts Board ? — Half his salary was paid by the 
Congested Districts Board. 

17683. And the remaining half by the National 
Board 1 — Yes. 

17684. What effect had it on the children, did it 
interfere with their literary progress in the ordinary 
subjects'? — Not in the least. 

17685. Were they in favour of it! — Ob, decidedly. 

17686. And their parents also ! — Yes, their parents 
were most anxious ; I have Cleggan particularly in 
my mind, which was the last place at which that 
was taken up — the fishing industry has been greatly 
developed there, and the people were most anxious 
to have their children taught. 

17687. How many pupils under instruction! — I 
cannot say exactly now, but there were quite thirty 
or forty under instruction. 

17688. What are the usual extra branches taken 
up in your district! — We have geometry, algebra, 
drawing; book-keeping is rarely taken up in this 
district. 

17639. Mensuration! — Mensuration, of course, 
forms part of the programme in geometry. 

17690. How do you account for the small number 
-of schools taking up such an important subject as 
drawing! — Merely because not many teachers have 
-certificates in that branch. 

17G91. I think you said some teachers who had 
■ certificates did not take up that subject! — Yes ; only 
the other day I met with a case, and inquired if there 
was uny reason why this teacher did not take up the 
-subject, and there did not appear to be any good 
reason ; I tried to impress on him the necessity of 
•taking it up. 

17692. Would you not bring that under the notice 
• of the manager!— Oh. yes, and under the notice of 
the Department as well. 

17693. You mentioned that explanation, of the 
■subject-matter of the reading lesson became compul- 
sory from the 1st of October i— From last Friday. 

17694. But is it not, a fact that explanation of the 
^subject of the lesson was at all times an essential part 
of the programme and of examination by the in- 
spector!— ]f you will allow me to explain — explana- 
tion of the reading was always an essential part, but 
the marking did not depend on it — it was what was 
called a subhead in the programme ; now, according 
to the new programme, this subhead forms an integral 
part of the marking. 

17 C95. Prior to the 1st of October is it to be under- 
stood that if the children, merely in a mechanical 
way, pronounced the words and were quite unable 
ir.o explain them, still it carried a results fee! — 
Certainly. 

17696. Are you quite sure about that! — Perfectly 
certain, except in fifth and sixth, in which the rule 
•was introduced about a year ago. 

17697. Would you not think it your duty to call 
attention to the fact that there was an absolute failure 
of any slow of intelligence as to the meaning in .the 


other classes below the fifth and sixth 1 — I have done 
it in scores of cases. 

17698. Is it to be supposed that no action wa* 
taken in those cases! — Oh, yes, action was taken 
always ; the fees were paid, but the teacher was repri. 
mantled for not teaching explanation. 

17699. If he were fined would it not amount fa i 
reduction in the results fees ! — He was not often fined ■ 
the official censure did not go beyond a reprimand. ’ 

17700. Mr. Redixgtox.— You gave us some returns 
as to the time spent in teaching grammar and geo- 
graphy iu a certain numlier of schools — could you tell 
us how much time per week is spent in teaching the 
other subjects on the programme! — I cannot tell you 
immediately ; all the other subjects had the remainder 
of the time, but I cannot distinguish between one 
subject and another. 

17701. Could you put iu a return with regard to 
those schools — the time given to reading, writing, and 
arithmetic l — Certainly ; in a few days. 

17702. You say very few teachers teach drawing, 
and a large number are not competent to teach it— 
how would you propose to improve tbeir knowledge 
of drawing ? — I have already said that, as a temporary 
measure, I should think that at centres itinerant 
teachers might be employed to give instruction in that 
branch. 

17703. Professor Fitzgerald. — To the teachers or 
the pupils! — To the teachers. 

17704. Mr. Redixgton. — Would the teachers come l 
— I think they would in many cases. 

17705. And yon think that after a few yearn we 
could make drawing compulsory in all the schools! — I 
think so. 

17706. Do you think that an inspector’s know- 
ledge of needlework is equal to that of a lady 1 — I don't 
think my knowledge of needlework is equal to that 
of a lady ; but, at the same time, I think 1 am a fairly 
competent judge of needlework. 

17707. Do you think that it would be advisable to 
have lady instructors, who would go about advising as 
to the best mode of teaching needlework, instead of 
leaving the matter entirely in the hands of the 
ordinary inspector 1 — I think that would be useful 
I should welcome it in this way — anything that 
would diminish the inspectors’ labours at examina- 
tions. 

17708. But do you think it would be an advantage 
to the teacher to get the assistance of a skilled expert 
in needlework 1 — I think so. 

17709. Professor Fitzgerald. — Do you think 
children at twelve or fourteen years of age can 
be expected to do needlework better than yon 
can inspect it ; do you think it would be fair 
on the children to expect them to do work of that 
character, which would be of such technical 
excellence that you would not be competent to 
iuspect 1— No, I don’t think so. I think any work 
done in schools the ordiuary inspector is quite com- 
petent to judge. 

17710. Mr. Redingtox. — You are aware that there 
is a directress of needlework ? — Yes ; but I understood 
she confined herself to specimens worked by teachers 
at the July examinations. 

17711. Then it, is found necessary in examining the 
teachers’ work to have a lady inspector ; but for the 
pupils the male inspector is sufficient 1 — I fancy so. 


Mr. Joseph D. 
Kelly. 


Mr. Joseph D. Kelly, Teacher, Cashel 

17712. Chairman. — You are the teacher of the 
Male National School at Cashel. Where is Cashd 1 — 
About five miles from Baliinahinch Castle ; and about 
seven miles from Roundstone ; and about seven miles 
aiso from Caina. 


National School, County Galway, examined. 

17713. How far from Galway ! — About thirty-two 
miles from Galway. 

17714. I believe that you b ave had some experience 
yourself in teaching manual work! — Yes, sir. 

17715. What has been your experience — what 
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j^veyou taught? — I have been instructed to teach 
carpentry by the Congested Districts Board. Car- 
pentry is my order ; I sought the certificate of 
competency on the first introduction of handicraft, 
and I got it in Marlborough-street. 

17716. How did you get your benches? — I taught 
in the school with temporary benches, for a few years, 
such pupils as I could have, for results. I found that 
veiy inconvenient and troublesome, great difficulty 
surrounding it ; so I applied to the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, when I had an opportunity of interview- 
ing the late Mr Tube, for a grant, enabling me to 
cprry it on hotter. Through Mr. Tuke’s influence 
with the Board I got a grant of £15 to build a . 
workshop. 

1771 7. Did you build one with that sum ? — I built 
one with tliat sum, 1 lfb. long and 12ft. wide. 

1771S. How high was it? — 8ft. to the eave, and 
12ft. to the ridge. 

17719. How was it lighted? — By five windows. 
Of course I did the whole work myself, with the 
assistance of the boys. 

17720. What material was it made of ? — Wood and 
corrugated iron. 

17721. What was the floor made of? — Concrete, 
r 17722. Were you able to do it with the £15, in 
addition to the labour that you yourself and your 
boys gave to it ? — I spent a little more, and then I got 
an additional grant. When Mr. Tuko came the way 
again he was -very well pleased. 

17723. How much was the additional grant? — £5, 
and then I had a visit from Mr. Balfour and the 
Hon. Horace Plunkett, and I was recommended to 
apply for an additional grant, and I did, and I got 
£16, and built an addition ; the workshop is 26ft. 
by 13ft. 

17724. How many benches have you got now ? — 
Five. 

17725. What did they cost a-piece? — Something 
about 5s. to 7s. each. 

17726. You made them yourself ? — We made all 
ourselves. 

17727. What did the material cost? — About 5s. 

17728. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Are they double or 
single benches ? — Single benches ; I approve of single 
benches. 

17729. Chairman. — You nut nothing for labour? 
-No. 

17730. But suppose you could not make them 
yourself, and you had to buy them, have you any 
idea what a bench would cost? — Something about £1 
5s., and that bench would be inferior to mine, for it 
would be smaller. 

17731. In another school, where the teacher had 
not your aptitude, he could not expect to get his 
benches under £1 5s.? — He could have them for 
about 7s. or 8s., for the making of the bench is not 
much, and a carpenter would construct five or six 
a day. 

17732. Coming to the question of tools, how did 
you procure your tools? — I had a fair supply of 
tools of my own at the beginning, and then I got a 
grant of £5 for tools. 

17733. What tools have j'ou — what number could 
you say? — I suppose I have about £10 or £12 worth 
of tools altogether; it cost about 14s. to supply each 
bench with bench-tools. 

17734. What tools do you supply at tliat? — Three 
planes, a chisel or two, a square, and ruler. These 
are required for each bench, and then a lesser number 
can be laid by in presses for special use. 

17735. The figures you have given us are very 
much smaller than those we have heard of elsewhere, 
even in Sweden. Do you think that in a district 
where the teacher had no aptitude like you have, lie 
would be able to get a school started and buildings 
erected, and a supply of tenches and tools for any- 
thing like the figure you have mentioned ? — I think 
he would, very near it. I supplied those figures to 
Br. Joyce for a little boob he has written of late, and 


ho has adopted my figures. He held about the same Galwav 
view on that matter. * ’ 

17736. How far do you think that in rural dis- 897. 

tricts manual instruction may with advantage bo Mr. Joseph D. 
made a permanent part of the curriculum in the Kel, y. 
National system ? — I would bo in favour of introduc- 
ing a sorb resembling the Swedish Sloyd system as 
far as possible, on account of combining so much the 
useful with the educational. 

17737. Would you also follow the Swedish system 
iu making it optional with the teacher to teach it? — 

Well, I think it might be made compulsory after a 
time when teachers can be got to know it. 

17738. Would you encroach upon the school hours 
to find time for manual teaching, or would you favour 
the system of having an extra hour or two in the 
week after school hours ? — After school hours would 
be the best, the school hours could not be well, if at 
all interfered with, and they don’t admit of lengthen- 
ing. 

17739. Do you believe that you could get the pupils 
to remain or come after the ordinary school hours in 
the upper classes ? — Yes, I have an evening class and 
it is fairly well attended, especially in winter time, 
with ex-pupils. 

17740. Do you think that it would be advisable to 
introduce the system that prevails in England, of pre- 
paring for the training in fifth and sixth classes, by 
having such things as cardboard work and wirework 
in classes lower down, the third and fourth ? — I think 
the cardboard and wirework would not meet the 
wishes of either teachers or parents, they don’t see the 
benefit of it. 

17741. They don’t see it now. but other people 
have seen it elsewhere ; do you think it would have 
any educational advantage in teaching the children 
habits of accuracy, and how to measure and train the 
eye, which would help them when they come to wood- 
work afterwards?— 1 would be entirely in favour of 
that, of going on with the Swedish system, which 
does not admit of anything but wood Sloyd. 

17742. How could room be made for manual train- 
ing, without diminishing the time for useful portions 
of literary knowledge as at present imparted ? — There 
is a good deal in grammar, as at present taught, that 
is not practically usefftl, and that could be curtailed 
without .detracting from its utility ; the foundation 
is laid at present on a very large scale, and when not 
followed by advanced education a great deal of that 
becomes useless. 

17743. What are the difficulties in the way of 
having manual instruction generally taught? — Diffi- 
culties come in the way of the room. I would not 
favour teaching manual instruction in the schpols, for 
the school hours hardly admit of it and the time is too 
short, the place lias to be brushed up, but the work- 
shop does not require that, and then there is the diffi- 
culty of suitable teachers. I would disapprove of 
taking in tradesmen, if we could avoid it, they don’t . 
teach as teachers. 

17744. You have been through the Marlborough- 
street course ; do you think that the course is adequate 
to enable anyone that goes through it to teach wood- 
work properly afterwards? — I have not been through 
the course in manual instruction. 

17745. I thought you said you had? — No, but I 
went for an examination in Marlborough-street. 

17746. Were you trained for an artisan originally ? 

Oh, no, but I got practical lessons in carpentry in 

Mount Talbot, Roscommon, from a carpenter and 
clerk of works. 

17747. Coining to the subject of agriculture, do you 
consider that it is properly taught now ; or that there 
is any room for improvement in the teaching of it? — 

It is not properly taught, because it is taught in a 
manner not locally applicable to rural districts. There 
is a great deal of stereotyped rotations given, in 
Professor Baldwin's book, on which the inspectors 
minutely examine, and this is all matter to be forgotten 
and not put into practice, or applicable to the country. . 
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Galway. Then a teacher cannot teach it practically or he will 
CeiT~i 997 forfeit his results fees, he must go with, the exami- 
' ' nation. 

M?.; JpsopU D. • 17748. Are you in favour of the employment of 

e y ‘ ■ • itinerant instructors in the case of manual training 1 
— I am, I don’t see how else it could he worked; 
with these itinerant teachers, and the school teachers 
fairly qualified, and a staff of men to inspect and 
conduct, they would be better competent. 

17749. Is it your view that these itinerant teachers 
should train the present National teachers, or that 
they should actually go into the schools or buildings 
attached to the schools and teach the children 
themselves? — Well, to some extent they could instruct 
both teachers and children, the teachers should get a 
fair share of instruction first, and then, with the en- 
couragement that they would derive from men who 
actually knew the subject and a desire to learn, they 
would very soon improve. 

17750. Rev. Dr. Evans. — How long are you 
teaching ? — "Very nearly thirty years. 

17751. Were you trained? — I was trained in 1872 
in Marlborough-street. 

17752. How many pupils are on the rolls of your 
schools ? — Sixty-five boys. 

17753. You gob a certificate, did you, for manual in- 
struction ? — Yes, on examination ; I specially applied. 

17754. Chairman — Will they give certificates in 
Marlborough-street without going through the course? 
—Oh, yes. 

• 17755. How was the examination conducted? — 
There was a written examination conducted on paper, 
and then we were taken to the workshop ; it was con- 
ducted by Mr. Robinson, of the Board of Works, and 
Dr. Joyce and Mr. Rawlins, carpenter to the Board 
of Works. A reference was made to me at the time 
in the report of the Commissioners for 1872 as coming 
from a remote district in Connemara. 

17756. Then you have no assistant in the school ? 
—No. 

17757. You have probably some aid in the shape 
of monitors? — No aid at all. 

17758. And the whole work of the school is done 
by yourself ? — The whole work is done by myself, and 
there are sixty-three on the roll, but the average is 
something less than forty at prtesent. 

17759. Rev. Dr. Evans. — To what extent is gram- 
mar taught in your school ? — The requirements of the 
programme for fifth and sixth class, as the case may 
be, and in the fourth class a good deal, of what might 
be omitted in grammar, I think, comes in, for my 
notion of the grammar taught to children, who cannot 
follow the grammar up, would be to enable them to 
write correctly grammatical language. 

17760. Do you know anything of what becomes of 
your pupils afterwards ? — They mostly emigrate — a boy 
left me last year that got manual instruction in the 
workshop for two years in the evenings. He asked me 

could I supply him with some kind of a certificate. I 

did ; he got also a testimonial from the parish priest. 
He fell into carpentry at once in America, and is doing 
remarkably well. Two or three other's of my pupils 
worked as carpenters on the railway, and they are 
now practical carpenters. 

17761. Yours is a mixed school? — No, sir. 

17762. You have no little girls ? — My wife, teaches 
the female school. 

17763. Do you think is there any portion of arith- 
metic that might be omitted ? — The advanced arith- 
metic should be omitted, I think, to make room for 
mensuration. 

17764. Are you of opinion that a great deal of what 
is required in arithmetic is more in the way of aiith- . 
metical conundrums and puzzles than teaching the 
science of arithmetic ? — In the advanced classes it is 
largely in that way. 

17765. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — May I ask what is 
your native county? — Galway. 

1776.6. Is your school situated in a congested dis- 
trict? — Yes. 


17767. Do you teach the ordinary literary subjects 
from 10 to 3? — Yes, sir, 

17768. At what hour do you teach manual instruc- 
tion ? — From 10 minutes past 3 to 10 minutes past 4 on 
three days of the week to the school class, and from 6 to 
8 on the other three days of the week to an extern class. 

17769. Do you get any extra pay for that? — I g e t 
extra pay from the Congested Districts Board. I be- 
lieve a portion of that extra pay is refunded to the 
Congested Districts Board by the Commissioners. 

17770. Do the pupils show readiness to come at 
these hours?— They show a good deal of readiness to 
come under a good many difficulties of bad weather 
a. wild district, and long distances. 

17771. What would he the furthest distance? 
— None come over two miles, but there are instances in 
which they would require, if they came, to come three 
miles and that would be rather hard on. them going 
home at night after 8 o'clock. 

17772. What is the average number that attend this 
manual instruction ? — Generally about twelve to 
fourteen ; the average number for evening class would 
be about eight. 

17773. Do you limit yourself to woodwork? — En- 
tirely to woodwork — carpentry. 

17774. Professor Fitzgerald. — What programme 
were you teaching ? — I am divided between pro- 
grammes. The Congested Districts Board ordered 
carpentry, but never mentioned a programme. I get 
the pupils prepared on the handicraft programme for 
results examinations, but I entirely disapprove of the 
programme, and always did. 

17776. You think it ought to be more educational? 
— It ougtit to be more educational, and those portions 
should be omitted of which the teachers take advan- 
tage to expose it to ridicule. 

17776. At what class might the children, begin? 
— About fourth class. 

17777. What age are they in the fourth class in your 
school ? — They are about twelve years, and that is about 
the age at which they could be expected to begin. 

1777S. Do you teach agriculture in your schools? 
— Yes, sir. 

17779. Do you think agricultural teaching is any 
use ? — It is not a great deal of use. It is not a great 
benefit in Connemara ; it is no benefit in fact, for the 
text-book is entirely at variance with the habits and 
customs of the country, but the Congested Districts 
Board have certainly done a great deal of useful work 
in the way of showing example plots. 

17780. Then you think the agricultural teaching 
ought to be suited to the different districts of the 
country instead of having one programme for the 
whole of Ireland ? — It ought to be to a certain extent 
suited to the districts of the country, but I believe Mr. 
Carroll’s present book is a great improvement on the 
old one. 

177S1. Would the teachers as a general rule be 
favourable to introducing some more practical training 
into their schools — drawing and so on ? — They are 
favourable as a body to the introduction of drawing 
and agriculture, but I think as a body they are not 
favourable to anything in the way of woodwork or 
manual training, because it would be an innovation oa 
their present system. 

17782. Mi - . Strothers. — If you teach woodwork 
to the older boys of your school I suppose you could 
not possibly find time to tench the various things men- 
tioned, cardboard work and so on, as an introduction 
to it ?— It would be very difficult to find time. 

17783. You are the sole teacher of the school with 
sixty-five boys who attend, apparently, very irregu- 
larly? — Sixty-five who attend most irregularly. 

17784. You think it better in your school to con- 
centrate the manual instruction on the older hoys and 
do it thoroughly, rather than spread it over the whole 
school, and do it imperfectly? — I think it better to do 
it thoroughly, and I think the younger children want 
all they can get in the way of literary training. 

17785. Would it be some advantage to you to have 
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the younger children — the first class children, the in- 
fants— dismissed rather earlier than the others ! — I 
dunk it would be a great advantage; at about half-past 
two they ought to be let off because they become weary. 

17786. When you are teaching the higher classes 
in grammar, or arithmetic, or agriculture, what ore the 
younger children doing — children of about six or seven! 
—They are at reading exercises, writing, and spelling, 
and a little arithmetic calculation, in charge of unpaid 
monitors —more advanced school boys. 

17787. That is you take some scholars from your 
highest class to assist you 1 — To keep them going, but 
it is not teaching. 

17788. Aud it would be no loss to these children, 
but a great assistance to you. if they were sent home 
rather earlier! — It would be an advantage to the 
advanced classes to have these children cleared out at 
about half past two — the day is long enough. 

17789. Or even earlier, perhaps a half-day’s atten- 
dance! — Half past two I think about fair. 

17790. Captain Shaw. — Your school is in a rather 
scattered district! — Very scattered. 

17791. How far did the students come who attend- 
ed your evening classes ! — Some of them came about 
two miles, very few came further. 

17792. Would you give us a little information as to 
these benches of yours ; what is the size of the top of 
the bench ! — Twenty-one inches wide, and one of them 
is the whole length, thirteen feet, oMlie room across, 
and the five others are six feet or seven feet. 

17793. What is the thickness of the bench-top! — 
The front of the bench-top is three-inch deal, anil there 
is what wo call a bench-well, the inner part of the 
bench is something lower, they are at varying heights 
to suit the size of the boys, some are fitted with a bench- 
screw, others with a simple slide. 

17794. Are they movable! — Oh, no, they are per- 
manent, fixed to the side of the walls — they are along 
the wall. 

17795. Yon mentioned, I think, that you supplied 
three planes to each bench ! — I think I made a mis- 
take in that, 1 don’t supply three, but two ; I have 
three planes supplied to two benches. I dispense with 
the trying-plane, it is too big an item. I have the jack- 
plane, and the smoothing-pbuie. 

17796. Would not one plane do for ordinary 
manual instruction, a cros3 between the jack and the 
smoothing plane ! — One plane will not do, because the 
edge of the plane will get done up. 

17797. You get pretty rough timber to work np 1 — 
Well, the ordinary deal got from Galway. 

17798. Mr. Molloy. — How many classes in your 
school ! — Five at present ; no higher than fifth. 

17799. That includes the second stage of fifth, so 
there are virtually six classes in your school ? — I had a 
sixth class last year. 

17800. The senior division consisting of fourth, 
5 1 , and 5 3 ; how many pupils in the senior division 1 
— I include third in the senior, and that would in- 
clude something about half the school. 


17801. Do the pupils of the third class take part in 
the instruction in carpentry ! — Some of them do, those 
who are advanced. 

17802. What age are they ! — Something about 
twelve, some might be eleven. 

17S03. Xu third class 1 — Those that I take into the 
manual instruction are from eleven to twelve. 

17804. What might be the age of your senior 
classes! — None at present are fifteen, generally 
between fourteen and fifteen they drop away from 
school. 

17805. In third, fourth, first stage of fifth, and 
second stage of fifth, what is the total number on 
the roll! — I think it is no more than twelve at 
present. 

17806. And of the twelve on the rolls how many 
actually receive instruction in carpentry ! — Ten pupils 
I have on the roll for the day class of manual instruc- 
tion, and ten for the evening class. 

17807. Do they get any instruction in the use of 
tools, or any description otthem, and how to clean and 
sharpen them ! — Oh, yes. 

17808. Do they take any part in sharpening 
the tools themselves 1 — Oh, yes, they must sharpen 
them. 

17809. Chairman. — Do you lecture to them on the 
subject of the different kinds of wood! — Well, I 
don’t go largely into the different kinds of wood, for 
our chief wood isdeaL I have three sorts — yellow pine, 
red, and white. 

17810. Mr. Molloy. — I think yon mentioned yon 
had an evening school! — Yes, that is the evening class 
I refer to. 

17811. At what hour does the instruction in car- 
pentry begin 1 — Six to eight for externs. 

17812. And how many evenings in the week! — 
Three — Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 

17813. Chairman. — How many hoars does it lastl 
— Two hours. 

17814. Mr. Molloy. — I n the ordinary day school 
have you any science teaching ! — No, sir. 

17816. Any instruction in drawiug! — No. 

17816. The boys who learn carpentry, are they not 
taught drawing! — I get them usually to do little 
sketches, and show them the connection between the 
sketch and the model they are to make. 

17817. I forget whether you stated you had a cer- 
tificate for drawing 1 — I have not a certificate, except 
as drawing is included in the handicraft certificate, 
for which there is some drawing required. 

17818. You would desire, in the case of infants, 
that they might be dismissed at an earlier hour, and 
you mentioned half post two ; perhaps you are not 
aware that that is the regulation of the National 
Board that infants may be dismissed prior to the ter- 
mination of the ordinary school time ! — I am not aware 
of that. 

17819. Monsignor Molloy. — Do the pupils who 
come to your evening classes pay fees ! — No, sir, it is 
quite free. 


Mr. P. J. Hannon, Organiser, Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, examined. 


17820. Chairman. — Where do you live! — I live in 
Louglirea, and at the present time I am engaged for 
the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society of Dublin, 
Mr. Horace Plunkett's Society, as an organiser in this 
district, the West of Ireland. But I have taken a 
great deal of interest in the teaching of agriculture in 
National schools for a number of years, and in fact in 
agriculture generally. 

17821. Will you point out to us what you think 
are its defects ! — I think, my lord, in the first instance, 
that teachers themselves don’t take sufficient interest 
in teaching the subject. I know, from personal 
experience in a great many schools, that teachers teach 
it in a half-hearted way, don’t take any particular in- 
terest in the teaching of the subject ; they try to get 
through it in a mechanical way as part of the day's 


17822. In order to earn fees! — I should think so 
or to comply with the late order of the Board, making 
the subject compulsory in rnral schools. 

17823. Do you think that teachers are sufficiently 
trained before they begin to teach ! — I don’t think so 
at all ; I think some scheme should be adopted to give 
teachers some traini n g in practical agriculture, if 
possible, and then afford them means in their school 
at home to put it into operation — until that is done I 
don’t think the prosperity of the country oan advance 
to any appreciable extent. 

17824. At present you are of opinion that the 
teaching consists principally of asking questions out 
of a text-book or out of catechisms 1 — That is my 


experience. 

17825. Who are the authors of the catechisms, 
are they approved of by the National Board! — 


no*. . 
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teachers \vbo prepare these catechisms for the purpose things for themselves 
of covering the questions the inspector usually asks, outsider. ... 

Teachers, as men of the world, try to follow the 17840. Do you think that it would be a good thing 
course the inspectors follow, and they will cater to a that excursions should be m.ule from schools S0Me . 
certain extent for the examination of the inspector. times to well-kept farms and gentlemen s gardens, in 

17826. What do you say about the system or want order to give instruction?— that would be a good 
of system in teaching the subject? — In the first thing. . . 

place' it is a mere text-book subject in National 17841. Do you consider that could bo practically 
schools, and after all if the teaching of agriculture carried out? -In some districts we have not those 
is not made in some way more applied, that is, if things, but wherever wc have them I should say it 
it is not brought into connection with the agricultural should lie carried out. , 

methods and working of the district I don’t see 17842. Do you think that that is instruction in 
what use it can be at all, because I take it that the agriculture 1 1 don t quite know w.iat you mean in 
teaching of agriculture in National schools means that your Memorandum when you say that the time is 
the children are to apply tho methods they have been “ cribbed ” between ordinary school hours? — I mean 


taught at home. 

17827. You would have school plots? — Oh, 
certainly. 

17828. Would you advocate having them in con- 
nection with every National school ? — Yes, certainly, 
in the country places. 

17829. Do you think that the method which is 
followed by the Congested Districts Board in some matter of memory, 
cases, of obtaining plots by arrangement with the 17845. And in reference to no observations that 
farmers, would be a better one than attempting to may go on around the schools ? — I huve been in a. 
buy them anil attaching them to the school residence? great many National schools, and I frequently asked 
— I think that would be a capital idea, hut, of boys who had been taught agriculture, questions in 
course, the work of the Congested Districts Board agriculture. I always ask them one question, and that 


the teaching of agriculture is taught within theordinary 
school time, and to my mind it would bn much better 
if it could be taught outside the school hours. 

17843. But it is not illegitimately taught, it is 
quite legitimate to teach it then 1 — Oh, yes. 

178S4. Under existing circumstances you think it 
is taught as a matter of memory? — Chiefly as a 


necessarily confined to a limited area; if that 
could be adopted generally in the country it would 
be an excellent plan. 

17830. You are, no doubt, acquainted with the 
feeling in the country. Do you think that it would be 
easier to obtain a small piece of land by agreement 
• with a farmer, than to go through the double process 
of buying an allotment under the new Allotment 
Act, first from the landlord and then from the 
tenant? — The former course would be easier and 
more profitable in the end. 

17831. And it would also have the advantage that 
iu case, for any reason, the teaching of agriculture 
was not to be earned out in any particular place, the 
ground could be given np ? — Quite so. 

17832. Do you think that in cases where teachers 
are farmers they are just as bad farmers as their 
neighbours ? — 1 think they are worse. t know 
teachers who are cruelly bad farmers and not at all 
examples to the district, as I take it they should be. 

17833. Do you find that pupils take much interest 
in agriculture ! — Very little, my experience is that 
they don’t take much at all. 

17834. They see too much of it at home? — Not 


is, if they ever attempt at home to apply the knowledge 
they receive in school and I did not find a single case 
where the boy could show he did so. 

17S46. What improvements could you suggest, 
taking them separately, in tho ease of the teachers, 
tho pupils, and the teaching? — In the case of the 
teacher I think he should receive the training referred 
to a few moments ago ; that is, ho should get a longer 
period of teaching in practical agriculture. Then, 
with regavd to the pupils, there should be practical 
instruction above all, and that means ought to be 
taken to make tha subject more attractive to the 
children, and the teacher ought to take a keener 
interest in the work. 

17847. And as regards the teaching itself? — I 
think a little more time in rural schools might be given 
than at present, sometime outside school hours, and 
it should be accompanied as much as possible by 
illustrations and experiments in elementary science. 

17848. Would you be iu favour of horticultural 
and flower shows? — Yea, very much so, because I 
think if those things were got up in a district it 
would encourage people. My idea is that if the 
parents don’t take an interest in the teaching of 


exactly that, but the style of teaching it in school the children you cannot have them taught at all. 
is by no means attractive, and as a pupil of a National 17849. Have you any flower shows in your part 
school myself when a boy I remember looking forward of the country ?— We had one at Atlienry, and it 
to the agriculture lesson as something to be avoided, was an excellent one. 

if possible — it was looked on as dry. 17850. You are of opinion that the taste is being 

17835. And was that because it was not applied developed for gardening? — Yes, I see they propose 
practically ? — Not applied at all. teaching gardening at the Convent iu Goi t ; and it 

17836. You think that no practical instruction is must have a good effect on the neighbourhood. 


given ? — None at all, I don’t know anywhere where 


17837. Do you think that teaching is not 
accompanied by any elementary training in natural 
and physical science, and is always conducted with- 
out the help of illustration or experiment? — That is 
always so, and I think necessarily so, because under 
the existing programme there is no means of bringing 
the teaching of science in. 

17838. You think that there is a want of any general 
scheme for giving children a taste for pursuits in the 


17851. Do ymi think that schools could be made ex- 
perimental stations for teaching agriculture? — I took 
that suggestion from Mr. Carroll, I think it :ui 
excellent thing. I don’t say every school should be 
made an experimental station, but a school should be 
taken from a particular district, or two schools, 
perhaps. 

17852. Is enough time given to the teaching of 
agriculture in schools? — I don't think there is. 

17853. How much would you suggest ? — Under 
existing circumstances it would be very hard to make a 


field ? — That is a very serious consideration. I think, suggestion at all, but at least three-quarters of an hour 

in the teaching of a subject like agriculture that the in the day should he given to it. 

taste of the child should be developed if possible; if 17854. Have you any observations to make on the 

a child has not a taste for a subject it is waste of alternative scheme for girls ? My objection to the 

time to try and teach it. alternative scheme is entirely based on what I have 

17839. There is no practical training, or in fact seen in small schools, conducted by one teacher, 
any training in ordinary land surveying, farm Certainly the scheme was u failure there, one teacher, 
produce, measuring of quantities, calculating the with the help of a monitress, wa 3 trying to manage a 


.weight and treatment of cactle in disease? — Not at large class of girls in needlework or Mountmelhck 
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work, and at the same time attend to the rest of the 
school — it was quite impossible. 

17855. Do the parents object to the alternative 
scheme! — Yes, they do. 

17856. And it has been given up or not taken, in a 
great many cases? — It has not been taken up ; I don’t 
know any case where it was taken up and given up 

afterwards. 

17857. You have some suggestion to make with 
regard to poultry-rearing, and egg industry, and 
bee-keeping ?— Yes ; I think if these things could be 
introduced into tho schools in some way it would 
Ije profitable. The Irish people are very slow to 
take up anything out of which they cannot make 
a profit, and if cur people could be shown some 
way of realising something on what they did in school 
when applied at home it wonld be very useful. 

17858. Wlmt have you to suy with regard to thegroup- 
ing of extra subjects ? — I think in mathematics and 
science subjects in National schools they could be 
grouped, instead of taking geometry, and algebra, and 
trigonomotiy separately, they could be grouped in 
three or four, copying the University plan or the 
Intermediate. 

17859. Could drawing be made compulsory? — I 
think so. 

17860. Yon think, therefore, that every teacher 
should be required to take it and teach it ; that is 
every new teacher ? — Yes, but I think there aro 
many in the country quite capable of teaching 
drawing who have not certificates at all, and are 
debarred on this ground from teaching it. 

17861. Why can they not obtain certificates? — 
Sometimes the teachers don’t like to go in for 
certificates, I cannot tell you why. 

17862. Have you given any attention to the 
subject of elementary practical science? — Oh, yes ; I 
think some course of elementary practical science 
should be adopted in National schools : [ think 
the mental faculties of the children would be 
much better brought out and developed by liaving 
some scheme of instruction of tliis kind, but of 
course the difficulty of time comes in, when you are 
to teach it. If it could be taken up on Saturdays or 
outside school-time, such instruction would be very 
valuable. I would like to suggest, that in National 
schools in Ireland the spirit of self-help ought to lie 
impressed on the children. In this country it is 
very difficult to get on, people seem to want the 
spirit of self-help that go-ahead people have, and if 
the National Board took steps to infuse that spirit 
into the children it would be a very good tiling 
indeed. 

17863. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Are you a school-teacher 
yourself? — No, I never was. 

17864. Do you know anything of the instruction 
giveu at the Model Farm 1— -Well, 1 have had a good 
many communications with Mr. Carroll, but I don’t 
know anything directly about it. 

17865. You don’t know whether it is a thoroughly 
good place for acquiring a knowledge of agriculture ? — 
I believe it is. 

17866. And that there is a very sound system 
observed there, and very useful instruction in train- 
ing given ? — Yes, I think so. 

17867. To both the teachers and farmers’ sons who 
come up for a period? — With regard to the teachers 
I think the time is rather limited— the time the 
teachers get there. 

17868. Now have you read Mr. Carroll's Manual 
for Instruction in agriculture in Schools? — He very 
kindly sent rue a copy ; I cannot say I read it very 
closely, but I am acquainted with the leading outlines. 

178G9. As far as you know it, do you think it 
is a suitable book ? — Yes. 

17870. Chairman.— Is it hard for children to 
understand ?— If it is hard it is because it is so 
exceedingly simple : teachers complain, and say they 
cannot ask questions from it. 

17871. Rev. Dr. Evans. — You don’t think it is 


a book incumbered with polysyllables and difficult Galway. 
wordB that would require an etymologist to expound ? 0c<.~s97 

— No. — • 

1787 2. Do you teach about soils in your own work ? ^minon 
— No, I give information when I can to fanners. I 
am generally in connection with the adult population. 

17873. You would teach them about artificial 
manures ? — Yes. 

17874. Does it fall within your scope to teach any- 
thing about cattle-keeping ? — Yes, all these subjects. 

17875. How do you impart that instruction? — 

As far as my Organisation is concerned, wo generally 
hold public meetings : we hold meetings of intelligent 
farmers — I hope in a great many cases very intelli- 
gent — and I am glad to say they are carrying out our 
suggestions closely. We talk quietly to those fanners; 
from local knowledge we know what the district 
wants, and we put before these people the best way 
of utilising anything that exists in the district for 
tho purposes of their industry. The great fundamental 
idea in my work is to get the Irish people to adopt 
this principle of self, and mutual help, and make use 
of it for their own benefit. 

17876. I was deeply interested in what you said 
aliout the grouping of mathematical subjects, and 
would like to understand ic a little better? — Sup- 
pose a teacher is preparing his sixth class for a 
results examination, I think that algebra and Euclid 
might be taken as one subject, and if sufficient pro-' 
ficiency were shown by a boy in Euclid, lie ought to 
be allowed a pass in both. 1 think it should be taken 
as one result subject. 

17877. And you would not think it serious if a 
teacher, at his own examination, passed in geometry, 
passed in trigonometry and two or three other sub- 
jects, if he failed in mensuration ? — That is in the 
case of a teacher, but we are talking of children in 
National schools. 

17878. Would you think it right to give that man 
credit for having passed in all these subjects that are 
embraced in the group, although he happened to fail, 
because he was tired? — A teacher should have a 
knowledge of each subject in which he was supposed 
to qualify, but in tho case of a child in a National school' 
certainly geometry and algebra could be grouped, 
together, and ought to be taught as one result subject., 

17879. Professor Fitzgerald. — Do you think that . 
farming can be taught to children of about twelve 
years old satisfactorily ? — I don’t think so at all. 

17S80. What sort of agriculture could be taught 
to children of that age ? — I think the taste for 
agriculture might be developed in children, of that 
age ; 1 think they ought to be taught to think about 
agricultural things, instead of thiuking of looking for 
clerkships or something entirely beyond their sphere 
in life — they ought to be taught somethiug that would 
rather turn their minds towards what they would have- 
to deal with afterwards. 

17881. You think that the teaching of agriculture 
might run into a practical direction, such us elements 
of botany and collections of plants, and so on ? — I 
think collections would be an excellent idea, of course 
teaching botany technically as such I would not 
recommend. 

17882. Showing them examples of seeds growing 
I wonld call botany ? — Of course it is, but I object 
to taking up a text-book, as a teacher would very 
likely do, and take it chapter by chapter. I would 
object to that, but teaching it by examples would be 
an excellent idea. 

17883. Elementary science you mentioned ; do you 
mean tho elements of chemistry ? — Just a little 
chemistry, as much as would apply to agricultural 
subjects.' I think a farmer ought to be ablo to tell, if 
he saw the analysis of manure, whether it was good 
or a bad one ; an intelligent boy at a National school 
ought to he able to advise his father on elementary 
things that would involve a slight knowledge of 
chemistry. 

17884. Do you think that the teachers in ' the 
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National schools here could he trained to teach ele- 
mentary science in that way 1— I t hin k so. 

17885. How would you train them? — Agreatmany 
teachers have a very fair knowledge of elementary 
science already. Take an ordinary elementary course 
in natural philosophy, the only thing that would be 
necessary would be to give them a little training 
practically, to teach them how to curry out experi- 
ments for children. 

17886. Do yon think they would be willing to 
come to centres for that purpose ? — I think so. 

17887. Would the parents object to children being 
taught these things ? — I don’t think they would. 

17888. And if the teachers were brought to centres 
for teaching them these things, how long do you think 
it would take to train a teacher — two years ? — Not 
at all, an intelligent teacher ought to acquire a suffi- 
cient acquaintance with elementary practical science 
in a couple of months. 

17889. To begin teaching ? — Yea. 

17890. You think with that elementary practical 
science demonstrations on neighbouring farms would 
be more valuable than the present learning from text- 
books ? — Oh, yes. 

17891. Captain Shaw. — I think you mentioned 
that you would like some of the school farms to be 
turned into experimental farms ? — That was suggested 
by Mr. Carroll, and it would he an excellent thing. 

17892. Who do you propose to have charge of 
them? — Well, unfortunately, the only public body I 
-can look to now is the Board of Education. 

17893. Of the farm itself? — Oh, the teacher. 

17894. Do you think a National schoolteacher is 
•qualified to carry out agricultural operations? — Very 
few of them are. 

17895. Is it not one of the most difficult things 
to make agricultural experiments and get accurate 
results ? — I don't mean very highly technical expe- 
riments; I mean experiments such as would afford the 
farmers of the district an opportunity of judging 
whether the introduction of a certain thing was good 
or bad in the distinct, such as the introduction of a 
manure or of a new seed, or anything of that sort. 

17896. Are not these experiments likely to be 
misleading unless they are carefully carried out ? — 
Yes, but a teacher of ordinary, intelligence ought to 
be able to carry them out very well. 

17897. At what age do the students generally leave 
the National schools? — Some boys continue tofonrteen 
or fifteen, but in the majority of cases they leave 
-earlier. 

17898. What opportunity would such boys have of 
putting their knowledge into practice ? — On their 
father’s farm ; boys leaving the National school go to 
work as a rule on their father’s farm. 

17899. Do you think a father generally takes 
advice from a boy of fourteen or fifteen 1 — Well, my 
point in regard to this is, that I think the National 
schools in the country ought to be made something 
more than mere teaching centres for the children of the 
locality. I think the parents, the farmers of the dis- 
trict, should be invited to come to the school from time 
to time and seo what was being done. If a school farm 
was in operation I think grown people ought to be 
afforded an opportunity of seeing what was done. 

17900. Professor Fitzgerald. — Would not that 
be the business more of a technical school than of an 
elementary school? — I think a National teacher, if 
he is a good man, ought to be a sort of adviser in the 
district, and ought to be always available for the 
farmers of the country to consult him on any particular 
matter, nob very technical of course, but what they 
would require to know. 

17901. Mr. Molloy. — On what amount of ex- 
perience in point of time are the observations you have 
made based ? Have you since leaving school had any 
official connection with the National schools ? — I 
have not had any official connection, but I have 
been a .close observer of what was being done in Na- 
tional schools. 


17902. In what locality l— County Galway and a 
good deal in Sligo, and some in Mayo, and recently in 
going over my own district, as organiser, I very often 
visit schools. 

17903. What is the extent of your district as 
organiser ? — It is practically the province of 
naught, but I have been so busy recently that I have 
not left the County Galway. 

17904. Then those observations are based on the ex- 
perience of casual visits to a few schools ? — Not afew. 

I have visited a great many schools. 

17905. But nob in any official capacity? — Oh no. 

17906. Merely calling in to the school when 
passing by ? — Yes. 

17907. And spending how much time there?— 
From holf-an-hour, or if I was very much interested 
I would spend perhaps an hour. I know I spent an 
hour watching children under the alternative scheme 
doing nothing. 

17908. Do you take any part in the examination?— 

If the teacher allows me I ask questions in agriculture. 

17909. Monsignor Molloy. — Are you yourself a 
trained agriculturist? — Well, I am not trained. 

17910. Where did you acquire your knowledge of 
agriculture 1 — I have hod certificates in agriculture 
under the Science and Art Department. Of course 
you can hardly call those training, but when I was a 
pupil in a National school we hud a model school farm 
attached to the school. 

1791 1. Where was that ? — In the County Sligo, and 
we received a certain amount of training on that. I 
may say I was. perhaps, one of the more intelligent 
pupils ou the farm. I have hot had any real training 
in agriculture as such. 

17912. From your experience as an organiser 
do you think would the farmers generally in the dis- 
trict you are acquainted with be willing to allocate 
plots on their faims for the teaching of agriculture ? — 

I don’t think they would do it voluntarily, but if 9ome 
consideration was given to them I think there is no 
district in Ireland where yon would not get a suitablo 
plot. 

17913. Such a consideration would he, perhaps, if 
seed and manure were provided for them ? — I think 
so, something like what the Congested Districts Board 
are doing. 

17914. Mr. Redixoton. — Why do you think agri- 
culture should be taught outside the school hours!— 

I think in school hours, where five or ten minutes is 
lost changing from one class to another, and the 
teacher trying to get over the work as quickly as 
possible, I am afraid the full time — the full half-hour 
— is not given to the subject, and, perhaps, if the day’s 
lesson could be adverted to in the afternoon it would 
be very useful. 

17915. Would not children benefit by the lesson 
better if it were taught within school hours, when 
their minds were fresher ?— I don’t know. 

17916. Do you think that the present book, if illus- 
trated by practical experiments, would be a kind of 
agricultural teaching you would approve of? — Yes, I 
think you could not have a better mode of education. 

17917. Have you considered the programme laid 
down by the French Minister of Public Instruction? — 
Yes, I have looked over that ; I think it an excellent 
idea. 

1 ‘ 918. That consists of experiments in elementary 
science ? — Y es, but it set about by giving the children 
a taste for their work, and this was followed up by ex- 
periments. 

17919. Does it not profess to teach the sciences 
underlying agriculture, but not the agricultural pro- 
cesses themselves ? — That is the case, leading up to 
agriculture. 

17920. Would you hot say that it differs from the 
programme we have laid down at present, and which 
is carried out in the “Introduction to Practical Farm- 
ing ?” — Yes. 

17921. Which do you approve of most? — I thinka 
judicious admixture of both would not be bad. 
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Redtngton, m.a.; The Right Rev. Monsignor Molloy, d.d., d.sc. ; Rev. Henry Evans, 
d.d. ; Rev. Hamilton Wilson, d.d. ; Professor G. F. Fitzgerald, f.t.c.d. ; Stanley 
Harrington, Esq., b.a. ; W. R J. Molloy, Esq.; Captain T. B. Shaw; and J. 
Strothers, Esq., b.a. : 

with J. D. Daly, Esq., M.A., Secretary. 


Mr. Thomas Cryan, Teacher, Tonnabrack National School, Ballaghaderrin, examined. 


17922. Chairman. — You are the teacher of the 
Tonnabrack National School, Ballagliaderin 1 — Yes, 
my lord. 

17923. Do you give evidence on your own behalf or 
on behalf of more than yourself ? — Partly on my own 
behalf and partly on behalf of those teachers who 
selected me to' appear. There was a meeting of 
teachers held in the Town-hall on last Saturday, and 
they selected two teachers, and I was one of them. 
It was not a very representative meeting of teachers ; 
perhaps half of them were from the town and locality 
around here, but there were others from other parts 
of the county Sligo. 

17924. How far from Sligo would the district that 
was represented extend 7 — Some of the teachers who 
attended there live 25 miles from this place. 

17925. They extend over a large ai-ea? — Over a 
large area. 

17926. You have given some attention to the 
question of manual work in schools? — Well, I have 
thought about it, but not very much, because I have 
no experience in manual instruction ; I never did 
anything that way. 

17927. Do you think that there would be time— to 
put it in that way — that there would be time to 
introduce it without some alteration in the present 
programme ? — I think there would nob ; my ex- 
perience is that all there is in the present programme 
is a very heavy job for teachers and pupils to go 
through without adding to it, except the work would 
be outside school hours or on Saturdays. 

17928. How long do you suppose the work would 
take in the week ? — I have formed no opinion on that. 

17929. Suppose it took two hours. Do you think 
it would be possible on any day in the week to secure 
two hours for the boys in the 5tb and 6th standards 7 
— Not if it is taught in school hours. 

17930. Is there any day in the week in which 
there are not full school hours 7 — Except on Saturdays. 

17931. Could it be introduced on Saturdays 7— -I 
believe it could. 

17932. You are aware no doubt that there has 
been very little of it introduced into Ireland as yet, 
but the Commissioners have visited one school in the 
county Waterford in which it has been introduced, 
and the way in which the time was found for it was 
by somewhat shortening the time given to the lessons 
of those boys who were engaged in this sort of work. 
Do you think anything of that sort could be done 
generally ? — I think not, except the requirements of 
fcho programme in some subjects were lessened ; the 
amount of information required by the results exami- 
nation should be made less than it is presently. 

17933. Do you think that the plan adopted in thiB 
particular place, in Lismore, could he adopted 
generally, which I understand i3 by taking ten minutes 
off certain subjects ? — I think it could not ; the 
majority of teachers find it difficult enough to teach 
the existing programme within the given time. 


17934. Will you give your reasons ; I see that you 
have a number of reasons, beginningwith irregularity of 
attendance 7 — I find that at certain seasons of the year 
a certain proportion of pupils would remain at home ; 
they are employed at farm work. These may remain 
at home for three weeks or a month in succession, and 
the part of the programme that the teacher has in 
the interval gone over with the pupils those at home 
know nothing about, and he has to commence it again, 
and go over ic with those who stayed at home. This 
has to be done at different periods of the year, and 
the consequence is that he has to teach the same matter 
perhaps two or three times on account of these absent 
pupils, and he spends most of his time with those pupils 
who were absent trying to bring them up to the level 
of the programme ; he cannot spend his time with the 
pupils who attend regularly — he spends his time with 
them, but most of his time is devoted to bringing the 
others up to the mark, and it frequently happens he 
has to teach the same subject two or three times over, 
owing to these absences. 

17935. What other reasons have you? — The principal 
reason is the difficulty of teaching explanation in the 
lesson books, which was not insisted on before. 

17936. I don’t quite follow you in that — I don’t 
know what was done before? — What was done before 
was that if the pupils read the lessons with due at- 
tention to pauses, and read fairly, they got a pass in 
reading, even without knowing the subject matter of 
what they read. It was a general rule that they might- 
get passes in all classes without knowing what they 
read. 

17937. I)o you think that a good system 1 — I think 
it is a very bad system and I think it is of great im- 
portance to insist on the lessons being explained, hut 
it means a very serious increase in the teacher's work, 
because the lesson books are 60 extensive and so many 
pages, and it is a difficult matter for a young child 
attending school. 

17938. Do you think any improvement could be 
made in giving easier books and shorter lessons 7 — I ex- 
amined some of the English readers and the number of 
pages is less, and the mutter treated of in our books is 
matter more for men than for children. 

17939. Some alteration in that respect would gain 
a little time 7 — Yes, if the books were shortened and 
made easier at the 8am e time. 

17940. What do you say with regard to the revised 
agricultural text-book 7 — I think that is a very serious 
increase on the teacher’s work and the work of the 
pupils, because it is a much more difficult book and 
more scientific than the one used before. 

17941. Whoso book is it? — It is on the Board's 
list It is the only book on the Board's list now. 
That is the book [producing Professor CarrolUs book]. 
That is a much larger and more difficult book than 
the old book that we had to teach before this. 

17942. Do you think that the teaching of that 
book is satisfactory — the results of the teaching of 
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the book. Do you think the pupils understand more 
about agriculture than they did formerly before that 
book came in 1 — Perhaps they understand more of 
the theory of agriculture — the scientific knowledge 
that underlies the theory of agriculture ; but it is a 
far more difficult book for the pupils to get up, and 
the teachers to teach, and it is expected that the 
pupils in sixth class will have a knowledge of all the 
matter treated of in the preceding classes. That is 
a very serious matter. I don’t see how it can be 
done ; and the second-fifth class must know the 
knowledge that is required for the fourth and first- 
fifth, and the sixth must know not only the special 
knowledge required for their own class, but all 
learned in the preceding classes. It would be some- 
thing like if a pupil in sixth class was examined in 
reading, and had to get up the reading of the fifth 
and fourth class, and to be liable to be examined 
on it. 

17943. With regard to attendance many of the 
pupils don’t make a sufficient number of attendances 
required for results fees ? — A good many of the pupils 
don’t make 100 attendances, and cannot be examined, 
and a good many of the pupils don't make many over 
100 — perhaps from 120 to 130. 

17944. You think you are not likely to increase 
the attendance unless you get compulsory education ? 
— No j I think the teachers are doing as much as at 
present they possibly could do. 

1 7945. You are not sanguine of getting compulsory 
attendance 1 — I would like to get it, but I don’t see 
how I can. 

17946. You would like the present programme to 
rjao changed in some respects? — I think so. Even 
.flpart from manual work the pupils would be much 
better off if they were taught less and taught bettor. 

17947. Suppose they were taught less and taught 
better, would you be in favour of getting a couplo of 
hours for manual instruction ? — I think that could be 
done jf the teachers were trained to do it, and if 
some of the subjects were changed there flight, be 
time got. 

17948. If you were to curtail the programme at all 
in what respects do you think it could be curtailed 
with advantage? — I would curtail it in grammar and 
geography, and I think there is far too much arith- 
metic .required for most of the pupils attending our 
schools. They never have any necessity for tills 
advanced arithmetic afterwards. They have to have 
a knowledge of stocks and cube root. 

1.7949- Do you think too much time is given for 
spelling? — I do. I find spelling is a very difficult 
subject to teach or have a boy proficient in. There 
•;ame a pupil to my school who got his leg cut off in 
England. He was twenty-seven years of age. He 
commenced at the alphabet ; he went through to the 
fourth class. He told me he found it far harder to 
iearn the spalling than all the other subjects put 
together. The books are so hard, and the lessons so 
long, and the words so difficult that it is hard for 
children to get up the knowledge required for the 
results examination. If the lessons book were made 
nmaller that would be done away with to some 
extent. 

17950. Do you think that the present system of 
, -results fees depending on individual examination of 
-the pupils is not a good ono? — I think it is a very bad 
■one. It often happens under it that those pupils 
.that the teacher has to spend most time and patience 
with, instead of bringing credit on him for the 
trouble, bring discredit on him, because if there are 
two or three stupid pupils in the class that fail, and 
get bad marks, it means the teacher will suffer in 
money and reputation ; and he really deserves more 
credit for what they answer than for what the good 
ones answer, because he spends more time teaching 
them than he does the good ones. I think when tho 
majority of pupils are well and sufficiently taught it 
proves the teacher, did his duty, and he should be 
paid for all the class. 


17951. What do you think about the teaching of 
agriculture generally— do you think it would be more 
important for the pupils to have a practical know, 
ledge of the best methods of cultivating crops than 
the theoretical knowledge they acquire at present?— 

I think it would be of much more importance to the 
majority of the pupils. They have to get up a lot of 
theoretical knowledge that never will he of much use 
to them, aud they don’t know the best methods of 
growing the crops that are grown in their localities by 
farmers. 

17952. What scheme would you propose to give 
them practical knowledge? — I think it would & a 
good thing if there were a school garden attached to 
each school, and small plots of the various crops 
grown in the locality cultivated there to show the 
different varieties of seeds, and make the pupils cu ]y. 
vate those, and show them in the various Rtages of 
growth, and when they saw €he superiority of those 
crops to the crops on the surrounding farms it would 
be a very good object lesson to them to improve their 
own farms when they became farmers hereafter. 

17953. What sized plots would you suggest ? Half 

an acre would be sufficient. 1 tliink it would be a 
very important thing if there were some of the com- 
mon vegetables grown, and perhaps that there were 
some flower plots, because the habits of neat- 
ness that would be shown to the pupils might have 
an effect on them when they go to their own homes 
to imitate those habits. 

17954. Do you think that in the district you repre- 
sent it would be easy to acquire plots?— Well, I 
think it would. 

17955. In what way would you do it — would you 
follow what I understand the Congested Districts 
Board have begun to do, acquire plots by renting 
them. from the farmer who happens to iiavo land in a 
convenient situation 1 — I think they could be got that 
way, or bought up by the Commissioners, or the 
Government might advance money for buying the lands 
permanently. 

17956. But the evidence we got yesterday in Gal- 
way showed it would be probably lar easier to rent 
the land than buy it ? — I believe it would. I believe 
if there was encouragement given there are many 
teachers in my locality that have land aud don’t carry 
on operations under the Board, as it seems the condi- 
tions for doing it ore not favourable. 1 know many 
teachers who have land and don’t cultivate school 
gardens or plots for the Board. 

17957. What class of subjects would you include in 
manual training? — If manual training means tho 
training of hand and eye, 1 think there is a great deal 
of manual training already given, although it is not 
called by that name. I think drawing is a very good 
training and writing an exercise, if neatly done. 

17958. In any system of manual training, drawing 
is necessary as a foundation for it; they must draw to 
scale to be able to do work properly. You suggest, I 
suppose, that the manual training suitable to a school, 
would not be tbe teaching of a trade, which is no part 
of oar business to inquire into, but making a boy 
bandy and observant, so that he could apply whatever 
knowledge he gains, by thinking of the work he has to 
do with his hands ? — Yen; that is what I think. 

17959. Do you think that the present teachers, of 
whom many, no doubt, have been through theTraiuing 
Schools in M arl bor ough-s tree t, and I suppose many 
have not, would be either competent, or able to 
make themselves in a short time competent to teach ; 
or do you think it would be necessary to employ 
special teachers to teach anything in the shape of 
woodwork, or matters of that sort? — That would 
depend on the knowledge that these teachers possessed ; 
if they were taught in a training college, and had a 
fan- knowledge of it, they might do it, but the ordi- 
nary teacher, who did not learn it in the training col- 
lege, could not do it well, and it is better not to teach 
a subject at all if it is not done well. 
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17960. What do you think about the industrial 
scheme for girls ? — The female school attached to mine, 
which was taught by my wife, taught it for six 
months, and she hud a large sixth class, but most of 
them stopped at home, and the manager had to write 
to the Board and get permission to go back to the old 
scheme. 

17961. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Could you indicate the 
reason the people have for doing this 1 — The people 
say if they want their children to learn a trade or 
dressmaking, it is better to send them to a proper 
place to learn the trade, and that they should not be- 
come botches. They say they have too many of these 
in the country already. If a girl, for instance, is 
taught dressmaking in the school, and cannot do the 
business well, she will get nothing to do when she 
sets up for herself afterwards, whereas if she goes to a 
regular place, and learns the trade properly, she will. 

17962. I understand that neither you nor those 
yon represent, are opposed to any modification of the 
present system tending to the advantage and welfare 
of the pupils of the country! — We are not opposed 
to any scheme that is for the advantage of the chil- 
dren, bub we think the time already given to literary 
instruction is scarce enough. 

17963. Mr. Redington. — Do you teach many extras 
in your school ! — I take extras for the Science and 
Art Department, and I teach drawing and algebra 
for the Board. I taught hygiene. 

17964. Those are extra classes! — After school hours. 

17966. Is drawing taught generally in your dis- 
trict 1 — It is not 

17966. Do you think it is important that it should 
be taught universally 1 — I think very important. I 
. know it is very popular ; in my school pupils like the 
subject well. 

17967. Do you teach any science subject under the 
Board ! — I taught algebra and I taught hygiene, but 
T generally teach the science subjects for the Science 
and Art Department. I taught mathematics and 
sound, light and heat, and hygiene for the Science 
and Art Department last year. 

17963. Have you many pupils! — I had seven- 
teen examined on mathematics, twenty -one on sound, 
light and heat, and nearly thirty on hygiene. 

17969. Why do you prefer taking these subjects 
np under the Science and Art Department ? — Because 
they pay more money than the National Board, they 
give £2 for a pass where the Board only give 5a. 

17970. Mr. Strutiiebs. — D o you also get a grant 
from the Board! — No, you cannot get a grant from 
both departments for the same subject. 

17971. Mr. Redington. — Do you teach them experi- 
mentally 1 — I taught a little experimentally this year, 
and much leas other years, because although I believe 
the experimental teaching is the best, it takes far too 
much time for a teacher who wants to earn results in 
the shortest way. 

17972. Would not the pupils learn the subjects 
better! — They would, but the apparatus is very ex- 
pensive, and beyond that it takes longer to give a 
lesson experimentally than a lesson out of the text- 
book. 

17973. Perhaps it is better than a lesson out of a 
text-book 1 — As far as the examinations are a test of 
the knowledge acquired I did better out of the text- 
book. 

17974. I think you said that some teachers have 
plots of land in your neighbourhood and yet do not 
go in for practical training in agriculture 1 — They do 
not. 

17976. Why!— I could not say ; I think they don’t 
think the fee that is given sufficient to pay them for 
the trouble, because when the Agricultural Inspector 
comes to examine the farm he suggests a lot of im- 
provements, improvements in out-offices, and the 
outlay would be too much, and the money received in 
results fees would not recoup them. 

17976. Do you know that the fee3 have been in- 
creased? — Yes; I may say I was up at Glasnevin 


myself and intend to start this business if I think it 
can pay. 

17977. How long were you at Glasnevin! — Six 
weeks. 

1 797 8. Do you think the course did you good ? — I 
think it did m e ever so much good. 

17979. Whatleotures did youattend? — In gardening 
and general farm work, and how the crops are grown. 

17980. Did you receive any lessons in chemistry 1 
— No. There were lectures on zoology from Dr. 
M'Weeney. 

17981. How many lectures in zoology did you 
attend! — I attended all the lectures that there were, 
but he went away before the six weeks were up. I 
did not come in for a complete course of lectures on 
that subject. 

17982. Have you any suggestions that could help 
us in modifying this arrangement ; do you chime it 
would be desirable to have a complete course for those 
who, like you, come up from the country to study! — 
It would be very bard to have a complete course 
owing to the shortness of the time. 

1 7 983. But if there were a lecture every day ? — Yes, 
or two lectures a day. 

17984. What subjects do you think could be dealt 
with that way 1 — It is difficult to say, perhaps. An 
elementary knowledge of geology and botany, and 
those subjects that underlie agriculture, would be very 
useful. 

17985. If you had gone through a complete course 
of elementary chemistry you might find it easier to 
give experimental lectures to the pupils in your 
school I — There is no doubt of that whatever. 

17986. You said that you disapprove of the results 
system as at present carried out !— I do very much. 

17987. Speaking generally, what changes would 
you make ?— I think in some subjects that there should 
not be individual examination of pupils, or that the 
results of the teacher’s work should not be judged by 
the individual examination. 

17988. Chairman. — Are there any subjects in which 
you think it would be well still to retain individual 
examination ? — In arithmetic it should be retained. 

17989. It has been suggested to us by one witness 
that it would be desirable to retain individual exami- 
nation in reading, writing, arithmetic, and drawing, 
but not in the others ?— I was going to say so : I think 
in grammar and geography the work could be done as 
well by examining the class generally. 

17990. Mr. Redington. — That is you would keep 
to individual examination on the subjects the Chair- 
man lias mentioned! — Yes, but I would not pay the 
way it is paid now. If sixty boys were taught drawing, 
and there were two or three boys out of the sixty that 
could not do the exercises well, while the rest did 
them well, I think the teacher should be paid for these 
two or three as well as for the rest. 

17991. In drawing would you still have the exami- 
nations individually ? — Yes ; I don’t see how else it 
could be judged. 

17992. If the inspector saw you teaching and then 
saw the work done by the boys ? —Yes, that would be 
better. 

17993. Is there sufficient weight given to order and 
discipline of the school in estimating the value of the 
results! — I think the order and discipline are very 
important factors in a school, and they are never taken 
into aocoimt; there is no money value attached to 
them, and they are more useful to boys than some of 
the subjects paid for, perhaps more. If a boy gets 
orderly habits in school it is more important than a 
knowledge of a lot of geography that he may never 
require. 

17994. Monsignor Molloy. — A re you a trained 
teacher ? — I am not ; I was never trained, but I have 
the highest class under the Board. 

17995. Yon are classified first of first! — First of 
first. 

17996. Perhaps there was no training system when 
you were preparing to be a master ? — I think there 
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was ; I got a second of first in 1S79, and first of first 
in 1880. I believe they were in existence then. 

17997. You were selected at a meeting of your 
colleagues in this locality to give evidence on their 
behalf, in reference to the introduction of manual 
training ? — Yes. 

17998. How many teachers attended that meeting! 
Well, I don’t know the exact number, but I think 
there were near twenty. 

17999. They came, 1 suppose, from Sligo and the 
neighbourhood 1 — There were six or seven teachers 
from other parts of the county. 

18000. I think you said that you yourself had no 
experience of the teaching of manual work in primary 
schools 1 — I had not. 

18001. Had the other twenty any experience of 
the teaohing of manual work 1 — I cannot say. 

18002. Then, as far as you know, you were all 
equally inexperienced in the subject into which we 
have to inquire 1 — 1 cannot answer for the others ; I 
only answer for myself, that I know nothing about 
the business. 

18003. I think you said your principal reason for 
objecting to the introduction of manual teaching is 
that you fear the other subjects which are taught iu 
the school would suffer! — Yes,, if the requirements are 
not made less, or if the system of examination be not 
changed. 

18004. But if these conditions were fulfilled, then, 
would you be in favour of the introduction of manual 
training ? — I would, if it was an advantage to the* 
pupils. 

18005. But the question is, whether it would be an 
advantage to the pupils to introduce it, and you say 
it would no.t be an advantage if it interfered with the 
literary subjects 1 — If it diminished the time given to 
literary work at present in the school ; I think the 
time given at present is little enough. 

18006. The evidence wegot from those who have ex- 
perience of the teaching of manual work in schools, is 
that wherever it was introduced, the proficiency of 
the pupils in the literary subjects was greatly in- 
creased! — Well, they were in a position to judge; I 
am not. 

. 18007. If you were satisfied that this was the case, 
then your objection to the introduction of manual 
training would disappear ! — Certainly, if it was an 
advantage ; I think I said so in my statement. 

18008. I think you also told us that the attendance 
at the schools generally is very irregular and unsatis- 
factory ! — Yes,, in the rural schools. 

18009. Well, we have also got evidence that 
wherever manual work was introduced, the attend- 
ance at once improved ; the children came . more 
regularly, and in larger numbers, and remained at 
school to a more advanced age!- — That is a great 
argument in its favour. 

1 SOlO. Mr. Molloy. — Kindly describe your school ; 
is it a rural school! — It is a rural school. 

18011. What is your post town 1 — It is five miles 
from Ballaghaderin — a wild, mountain district. 

18012. What is your average attendance ?— r-Sixty 
to seventy. 

18013. How many of these in the senior division, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth classes! — There might be 
forty, or perhaps more ; sometimes the sixth class 
would be twenty-five or thirty. 

1S014. What extra branches do those pupils learn 1 
—I. have stated already I teach drawing always; I 
am. .teaching algebra this year for the Board. I taught 
hygiene for the Board, but I teach for the last sixteen 
years classes in connection with the Science and Art 
Department, and, as they pay better, I don’t go in for 
many extras for the Board. 

18015. The classes in connection with the Science 
and Art Department are taught iu the evening! — Yes.. 

18016. Are. they attended exclusively by your. own 
pupils 1 — I might have a monitor from another school, 
but most of them are my own pupils. 

18017. M.r. Stbuthebs. — A re they all pupils 


attending the school ? — Invariably, and they wait for 
the Science and Art classes after the school is dis, 
missed. . . 

18018. Mr. Redington.— Where do they get their 
dinner! — They don’t get their dinner, perhaps, until 
night 

18019. Mr. Harrington.— They live ontheeduca-, 
tion you give them! — It helps them to live after- 
wards, perhaps. 

18020. Mr. Struthers. — Are classes held in the 
afternoon or evening! — Prom half-past three to half 
past four o'clock, and on Saturdays. 

18021. Mr. Molloy.— I s drawing to scale taught 
in your school 1 — No, only freehand drawing. 

18022. With regard to the examination of the 
school, if I mistake not, you said you were in favour, 
of all the pupils being examined. Do you meau all 
the pupils on the roll, or simply the pupils who have 
made -100 attendances alone, with a view to pay- 
ment ? — Oh, no ; of the pupils that make the at- 
tendances. 

18023. What do you propose in the case of the pupils 
who do not make the attendances 1 — I think those 
pupils who moke the attendances in two years — fifty, 
one year, and fifty in another — should be examined 
then, but it is not allowed under the present rules. 

18024. Would you be in favour of having class 
examination in all subjects ! — I would not. 

18025. You prefer individual examination in 
certain subjects!— -I do in arithmetic and writing, 
but, if the writing in general is good, it is only fair 
that all the pupils should be paid for. 

18026. Your school being a rural one, , have yon 
any school garden attached ? — No, I have not 

18027. What are the subjects you take up for the 
Science and Art Department 1 — I take different 
courses different years. I taught mathematics, agri- 
culture, physiography, geology, souud, light and heat, 
hygiene, and magnetism and electricity. 

18028. What are your school hours ? — Prom nine 
until .about .five,, perhaps longer preceding the. 
examinations. 

■ 18029. And then you take up Science and Art- 
classes ? — That is inclusive, from nine to half-past 
three for the ordinary school ; after that the Science 
and Art work. 

18030. That is really eight hours continuous- 
teaching! — Yes. 

18031. Do the pupils bringany luncheon with them? 
— Of course they take luncheon at playtime ; it would 
bo very hard .that they should be without luncheon. 

18032. Chairman. — -Wlxat do they eat at lun-. 
clicon? — A piece of bread just. 

18033. Mr. Strothers. — Is there any interval 
between the afternoon attendance and the lieginning 
of the Science and Art classes ? — No, there is not ; as 
soon as one is over the other commences. 

18034. Mr. Molloy. — You dwell on the great im- 
portance of order and discipline, and especially that 
these should be recognised in some pecuniary way! — 
I think so. 

18035. Would you thiuk of reverting to the former 
practice of the National Board, viz. — giving a special 
premium for those — there was a time when there was 
a special prize of £5 in the year for order and cleanli- 
ness ? — I think it was a very valuable and useful 
prize ; the orderly habits a boy acquires are of great 
importance to him in after life. 

18036. Mr. Harrington. — Do you teaoh agricul- 
ture experimentally in any way in your school ?— No, 
I do not. 

18037. You received a training you say, I think, 
at Qlasnevin ? — Yes ; but last J uly only. 

18038. Did you intend, then, to introduce it ! — I 
do intend. 

18039. Bringing the boys out in the fields and 
showing them- the crops !— Yes, after a time ; that is, 
in anticipation that this Commission will report 
favourably on the business of increasing the pay- 
ments. . - 
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1-8040. What' do you mean by hygiene 1 — A subject 
that relates to the general laws of health. It includes 
the elements of human physiology, the processes of 
digestion end assimilation ; there is a certain elemen- 
tary knowledge of that required. 

18041. Is laundry work taught in any of the rural 
schools in your district! — It is not. • 

18042. Would you be in favour of its introduction 
into the schools V — I don’t know ; I have • no ex- 
perience to guide me in giving an opinion on that 
matter. ' 

18043. Have you anything to say about kinder- 
garten 1 — No, I don’t know anything about' it. I 
never saw it taught, and do not teach it. 

18044. Mr. Stiuithers. — I think your objection 
to having the hours devoted to literary work 
shortened was that you could not get the boys to pass 
the examination 1 — Certainly. 

18045. But you don’t think the boys’ education 
would suffer if the examination were modified! — I 
think not ; it would improve them in some ways. 

18046. As regards the books which they read, does 
that help them to read intelligently, generally, learn- 
ing one book by heart! — Heretofore, when the 
explanation was not insisted on, they read the books 
mechanically, but they did not know what the books 
meant. If you asked them questions on the subject, 
very few could answer. 

18047. Is the subject of the Lesson Books 
much more difficult to comprehend than a lead- 
ing article in a newspaper? — Much more difficult, 
and I think it is proved by the fact that I saw in 
the report of the Commissioners, that with all the 
teachers going to be examined for training the lowest 
subject on which they answered was on the Lesson 
Books. 

18048. You think if the demand for reading wore 
modified the pupils’ education would not suffer ? — I 
think it would be improved very much. 

18049. And the same applies to arithmetic! — I 
think there is too much arithmetic required at pre- 
sent; if they knew a smaller amount and better, it 
would be much better. 

18050. Do you regard your pupils as sources of 
income to a certain extent, and turn them into money 
making machines! — I do not. But the manager’s 
opinion and the inspector’s opinion and that of all 
who have control over me will be formed to a cer- 
tain extent on the money I make. 

18051. Do you think you would be able to give 
your pupils a more satisfactory education if your own 
salary did not depend on passing each individual 
one 1 — I think I would if the result system were 
modified. 

18052. As regards agriculture will you tell us 
how many different subjects are included in that 
book of agriculture, it is divided roughly into divi- 
sions is it not ? — I have the official paper ; in fourth 
class should answer intelligently in the following 
subject as treated in Part I., “ Cultivation of land 
&c.," that means sixty-seven pages. In the fifth class 
they have to answer on manuring and manures, 
rotation cropping, gardening, including flowers and 
fruits, and in addition to what is required in the 
fourth class, the fourth class have to get off sixty- 
seven pages and this class 142 pages. Then the 
second-fifth class -have to get in addition to that live 
stock including horses, cattle, sheep, swine, poultry 
and bees, that means 106 pages of new matter in 
addition to the 142 pages in the other two classes. 
I don’t see how this can be taught in one year unless 
there is some change made in the matter. 

18053. To answer questions in that do the child- 
ren require to know nearly by heart most of that 
book 1 — They do, they want to have all the figures 
and facts off by heart how many pounds of seeds 
required for an acre of any particular crop. 

18054. And the description of all these cattle and 
animals!— They arc liable to be asked a question on 
every part, and it is only tlio.se who teach it. know 


how difficult it ie to : get that knowledge up and they Slfgh:' 
have to get off a good deal about agricultural gg7 

machines that they never saw, and never will' see in 1— . -- 

remote places ; it is very hard for a- teacher to get a ft*' Thomn3 
knowledge of them from the diagrams in the book. ryan ‘ 

18055. Do you think it would be preferable to 
teach them the elementary science which underlies 
agriculture, some slight knowledge of the growth of 
plants and botany ? — I think it would be far more 
interesting. 

18056. Do you think as a practical teacher you 
would be able to make them understand the thing 
more thoroughly by practical demonstration?— I 
think so, because in teaching for the Science and Art 
Department, that is what you have to teach and the 
pupils take more interest in it than in the Board's 
agriculture. 

1 8057. What is the attraction for the students to 
attend the Science and Art classes ? — It is to give 
them a good education, and they are trained to write 
out what they know, properly. 

18058. They simply attend for the purpose of being 
educated 1 — Yes, and with a view that it will help 
them to get posts as teachers and other positions. 

18059. And with a view of being educated you 
find the pupils are willing to attend an extra hour a' 
day 1 — They are. 

18060. So there might not be any difficulty in pro- 
longing the school hours if the instruction was satis- 
factory ? — I think so. 

18061. I suppose you have got the Science and 
Art Department certificate for passing the examina- 
tions 1 — I have. 

18062. Have you ever attended any course for 
teachers ? — I have not, with the exception of 
Glasnevin. 

18063. Have you ever had any training in experi- 
mental work ? — I never had. 

18064. Then it is rather hard for you to make 
experiments ! — I have a good deal of apparatus on 
some of the subjects; I have about £20 worth of 
apparatus, and I make a few experiments, and when 
the pupils see a few experiments performed, and that 
they agree with what they see in the book it will give 
them confidence in the other statements in the book. 

18065. Don’t you feel you would be in a better 
position to give instruction if you had attended a 
practical course yourself ? — I have no doubt about it: 

18066. Yon suggest that it was most important 
that children should be taught orderly habits, neat- 
ness and accuracy, would you be in favour of teaching 
a subject that would directly lead to these ? — I think 
it would be an advantage to the pupil. 

18067. Rev. Dr. Evans. — I think you said that yon 
were not trained! — I did. 

18068. Were you educated in a Model school 
originally! — I was not, I had to leam it all myself 
whatever I learned. 

18069. Had yon any training either in the position 
of monitor or pupil teacher! — No, I never was a 
monitor or pupil teacher. 

18070. How many half-hour lessons have you in 
the day in your sohool 1 — I would have to take some 
time to answer. 

18071. You did not think of bringing a timetable? 

—No. 

18072. Do you teach drawing ? — I do. 

18073. How many pupils have you in drawing !— <■ 

I teach as an extern teacher drawing to the girls, also 
I teach boys from third class up, I have about 100 
examined in the year. 

18074. In your own school ? — I teach all from third 
class up in both schools. 

1 8075. Do you teach algebra in your school ? — I do 
as part of the mathematical subjects for the Science 
and Art classes. 

18076. You don’t teach it under our Board! — I 
am teaching it now, but I was not teaching it last 
year. 

18077. What manuals of arithmetic do you uso in 
T 2 
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your schools ? — For the Board it is the arithmetic on 
tho Board’s list we must use, but for the Science and 
Art Department we use different books. 

18078. You know this book (O'Sullivan’s Prin- 
ciples of Arithmetic), you believe that that is a good 
book 1—1 cannot say that, because I never studied it. 

18079. What one do you use? — The Civil Service 
Arithmetic, and Haugh’s and Thom’s. 

18080. You, of course, send in your pupils for 
examination in arithmetic by the Board's Inspector ? 
—Yes. 

18081. Suppose somebody were to say of you that 
you did not teach your pupils to know the difference 
between minuend and subtrahend, would you be lightly 
spoken of! — I would. 

18082. Do you believe that is true with regard to 
schools generally 1 — I cannot say anything for schools 
generally, but I know it might happen in my school, 
they might know it and they might not, because there 
is no theoretical work required. 

18088. Here is Professor O’Sullivan’s Arithmetic, 
and you know he was one of the Professors in the 
Board’s Training College, and in the third paragraph 
under subtraction, he says : “ In an exercise in sub- 
traction the larger of the two given numbers is called 
“ the minuend, the smaller of the two is called 
“ the subtrahend, the difference when found is com- 
“monly spoken of as the remainder.” Is there any 
difficulty in making children acquainted with that ? — 
No, I think it is very easy if it is taught. 

18084. Do you think it would be harder to teach 
pupils manual subjects than it is to teach that? — 
Well, I cannot say, I cannot give an opinion ou 
manual subjects that I am not acquainted with. 

18085. Have you commenced explanation along 
with reading in your school 1 — I have. 

18086. When did that begin? — It commenced 
since last February in a special manner, because they 
were examined at the results examination in February 
in the explanation. 

18087. Will explanation of the reading lessons, as 
now required, take up more time in your school ?— A 
lot of it. 

18088. Will it take up more time in the schools 
generally ? — I think it must because it is a difficult 
thing. 

18089. Do you think the teaching of explanation 
along with reading would make it any more difficult 
to introduce manual instruction? — I think half an 
hour was sufficient for teaching them reading hereto- 
fore, and now when the explanation is insisted upon 
it will take more than half an hour, and if that takes 
more less ought to remain for the manual work. 

18090. Mr. Strothers. — Half an hour a day 9 — 
Yes. 

18091. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Do you think it will 
cause a revision of the time tables to he made ? — The 
teacher muBt lengthen the lesson or give it at some 
other time to make them pass the results examination. 

18092. Do you think you could take live minutes 
off each lesson in the course of the day ? — Of course 
you could. 

18093. How much would that gain you — half an 
hour ? — It would gain five minutes for every half hour 
lesson. 

18094. Professor Fitzgerald. — You think that 
the present reading books ought to be shorter ? — I 
think they ought to be shorter and simpler. 

18095. If they were simpler do you think it would 
be necessary to make them shorter still ? — If they were 
simpler there would not be such a necessity for 
making them shorter, but still they are very long, and 
longer than the readers in English schools. 

1 8096. Do you know that the English schools are 
required to have two and three readers? — No, I 
do not. Are they liable to be examined in these? 

18097. Yes, and in unseen passages besides? — No, 
I was not aware. I know some of my own children 
when I got specimens of the English Reader — a boy 


in the fourth class, for example, he would read and 
enjoy a Fifth Reader in England much better than the 
Fourth Reader with us, and I think it is an easier 
book. 

18098. That is, it would be more important to 
make them simpler than to make them shorter ?— I 
think so. 

18099. They would be more likely to read them 
themselves ? — Yes, and have the matter interesting. 

18100. You don’t think the present books are in- 
teresting ? — I don’t think they are suited for young 
children, they are books for grown-up people. 

18101. You said that the present teachers would 
not be able to teach manual instruction ? — I meant 
those teachers who were not trained. 

18102. Do you think the teachers would he willing 
to learn, for instance, drawing 1 — I am sure they 
would. 

18103. Suppose there was a centre made at Sligo 
and a teacher was sent round to give lessons on 
Saturdays, do you think the teachers from neigh- 
bouring districts would come into Sligo in order to 
qualify ? — I think so. 

18104 If at the same time a teacher went round 
and saw them give instruction in drawing in their 
own schools and gave them advice about it, do yon 
think that would help them ? — They would want to 
have a knowledge of drawing before they could teach 
it in their schools. 

18105. You might have a two years’ course for the 
teachers, in the first year they might come in to be 
taught, and in the second year they might have the 
teacher going round and giving them lessons on 
Saturdays to improve their proficiency, and at the 
same time give them advice when they see them 
teaching in their own school ? — I think that would 
be a good thing. 

18106. Do you think other drawing besides free- 
hand would be desirable to introduce, for instance, 
drawing to soale ? — I thiuk it would be very useful, 
because for those who wish to become artizans or 
tradesmen it would be very useful for them to be able 
to draw to scale. 

18107. Perhaps more useful than freehand?— I 
think so. 

18108. Then some of the freehand drawing might 
be diminished and seal# drawing introduced instead?— 
I think it would be a great advantage. 

18109. And you think the teachers about here 
would be willing to learn it ? — I think they would, 
anything that would tend to their own improvement 
or that of their children. 

18110. If there was a new programme in agricul- 
ture of a more experimental kind introduced, in which 
the teachers were expected to make experiments, and 
shQw the pupils the growing of plants, and pull them 
up and show the roots growing? — That is what I 
say, that in the plots attached to the school gardens 
that could be shown. 

18111. Do you think the teachers would be willing 
to qualify to teach that sort of agriculture ? — I think 
there would be no qualification necessary. I think 
the teacher who could teach that book could teach 
what you say. . 

18112. You said you thought it desirable that you, 
for instance, when you w^nt up to be trained, should 
have had a course in science, for instance, chemistry 
would be an advantage to you ? — I knew a fair share 
of chemistry before I went there. 

18113. Where did you learn it? — From a book. 

18114. Does not the Science and Art Department 
require some qualification in the teacher ? — You must 
have a First Class Certificate in the advanced stage ; I 
went in for their examination and took passes in those 
subjects I teach. 

18115. Supposing there was a teacher sent round 
to give elementary science instruction, as I have de- 
scribed drawing, do you think the teachers about 
here would be likely to qualify? — I think they would, 
and it would improve them very much. 
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18116. Do you think that needlework is any use 
for girls'!— Oh, I think it is. 

1S117- Do you think that besides its being of prac- 
tical use to teach them how to make garments for 
their children and husbands, and so on, do you think 
it makes them observant, and careful, and neat 1 — 
Oh, I believe it does, if they work neatly it should. 

18118. Do you think it is desirable that boys should 
be trained to bo dexterous, and careful, and neat, and 
accurate 1 — I think it is. 

18119. Then you think some practical work similar 
to needlework would be useful to boys, I don’t mean 
of the needlework kind but some other work ? — I 
think it would. 

18120. Then you think it would be desirable, edu- 
cationally, for the sake of the boys tliat some manual 
training should be introduced! — I believe it would, 
but I can form no opinion of it, because I have no 
experience of the matter. 

18121. Do you think it would be possible to get 
the teachers to encourage the boys to make collections 
of plants and injurious fungi 1 — I think that is a thing 
in which (key take the greatest interest. I don’t 
know about the teacher, but I know the pupils 
would be interested in that class of work. If there 
was any elementary science teaching going on in the 
school they would undertake such work as that very 
eagerly. 1 think it would be of the greatest importance 
to the children to teach them to observe things around 
them. I think it is of very great importance. 

18122. Mr. Struthers. — Is yours a big school ! — 
It is not ; it is a small school. 

18123. A mixed school, boys and girls 1 — No, it is 
separate ; for the boys’ school there are about 1 10 on 
the rolls ; there is a girls’ school adjoining. 

18124. Chairman. — H ave you an assistant! — I 
have an assistant for the boys. 

18125. Mr. Strothers. — And the girls' school is 
close by ? — It is attached to mine. 

18126. Under the same management 1 ! — Under the 
same management and under the same roof. 

18127. Who teaches in that! — My wife. 

18128. Do any of the girls attend these Science and 
Art classes 1 — They do, and pass as creditably as the 
boys. 

18129. A large proportion of the pupils who go in 
for the Science and Art examinations are girls 1 — They 
are. 

18130. Then they are willing to attend in the after- 
noon to receive instruction in light, heat, and hygiene, 
and mathematics, in order to pass the science and 
art examination ? — They are. 

18131. Would it not be more useful for these girls 
to attend lessons in cookery! — Cookery is part of 
hygiene. 

18132. They learn from a book !— They learn some 
of the knowledge that underlies cookery, but they 
don’t to learn practical cookery. 

18133. It would improve their education to have 
some instruction in practical cookery 1 — It would. 

18134. And there would be no great draft on their 
time apparently, seeing that they are able to take 
Science and Art classes 1 — Yes, provided it is after 
school hours, but then where would the material for 
practical cookery be got. 

18135. Where did you get your apparatus for 
teaching for the Science and A rt ! — There was a grant 
made for that, and if we could get a grant for oookeiy 
it would be popular. 

18136. Do you still teach the Science and Art 
classes !— Yes ; anything that is well paid for, people 
will try to teach it. 

18137. We are discussing at present the most 
suitable kind of education 1 — I think as far os girls 
are concerned, to teach science is t. great training, 
because it is a written examination and they must be 
taught to express themselves properly and give a 
complete answer, and when they are instructed in one 
science they have a valuable training in expression 
and composition. 


18138. Professor Fitzgerald. — That is that soienoe 
gives them instruction in literary subjects ! — Yes. 

18139. Chairman. — And incidentally gives them 
instruction in grammar and spelling 1— It does, and 
apart from the knowledge of science subjects, the 
training is very valuable. 

18140. Mr. Struthers. — Does it not teach them to 
talk about tilings that they have never seen or had 
practical knowledge of 1 — Oh, they can have practical 
knowledge of many things that I teach. 

18141. Do you present them in the advanced stage? 
— Yes ; I presented pupils last year in geology 
agriculture, and mathematics. 

18142. And you got passes in those three 1 — I did. 

18143. This book on practical farming is the basis 
of your teaching in agriculture ! — Yes, we are com- 
mencing that now. 

18144. You had a similar book before ? — No, that 
is quite a different book ; if we teach the old book 
there is no copy ot it at the Board’s store. 

18145. May 1 ask is paragraph 3 in the old book! 
— No, it is in the book I teach for the Science and 
Art Department 

18146. And a similar question on the experiments 
on pages 73 and 74 about weighing the ash of tfcn 
plant and applying it as a manure! — None of those 
experiments were given in the old book ; this is s 
much better book, but it is much more difficult for 
the pupils to learn, and it will take more time to 
teach it. 

18147. But these are very useful experiments'! — 
They are, I allow. 

18148. And if you were teaching this book you 
would do these experiments in the school! — That 
would depend on the time I had. If there was no 
such thing as the results examination, I would make 
the experiments, and I think the teaching would be 
far better. 

18149. Is it the custom to learn this book off by 
heart in preparing for the examination ?— There must 
he certain parts learnt by heart ; the date of sowing 
crops and the quantity of seeds. 

18150. And it is not learned straight off page by 
page ? — It cannot be learned straight off'. 

18151. Might the inspector ask such a question as 
“ Describe the Black-faced sheep 1 ’’ — He might ; he 
is liable to ask any question ; you don’t know what 
question he will ask. 

18152. You have heard such questions asked!— 
I have ; I, one year, had hoys in the fifth-second ; and 
I had one boy who had no book at all in agriculture, 
he used to lose every book he got ; another boy was a 
very good boy and both were examined in February,, 
and the good boy got a 0, and the boy who had no» 
book got a No. 1 pass, and the boy that got a 0 
passed in the Science and Art examination afterwards 
in agriculture in the following May. 

18153. You have not given us a specimen of the 
questions the inspector put ? — I don’t remember the 
questions but I know the results were disastrous to me. 

18154. Would the children in examination be 
asked to name such tilings as these various flowers 
that are to he grown? — I believe they will in the 
future : these were not in the old hook. They are. 
liable to be asked anything in the book. 

18155. It says, “poor neglected land produces 
ox-eyed daisies, black heads," and a number of other- 
plants ; do you show these to the children 1 — I do 
not. 

18156. Are those mentioned in the old book! — 
They were not named in the old book. 

18157. You don’t teach the children to distinguish, 
these ! — I have not time, for with us such knowledge 
is not of use at the results examinations. If the 
inspector asked them to go out and gather specimens 
in the field I would teach it, but what I teach now is 
what will pass a pupil at tbe examinations. 

18158. But as a matter of proper teaching? — 
I would infinitely prefer to teach it as you suggest. 
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,--.-18-159. Suppose you were certain he would not ask 
any questions about them, would you teach them at 
alii — I would teach what I. consider the inspector 
would probably ask. 

181 GO. In fact your teaching is to teach a minimum 
that would secure a pass 1 — That is the object of all 
teachers in my opinion, they cannot help it. 

18161. Rev. Dr. Evans. — And that is the reason 
you do not explain minuend and subtrahend? — 
Certainly. 

18162. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — Your opinion is that 
the programme as it stands fills up the school horn's ? 
— Yea. 

18163. Would it be possible without diminishing 
the efficiency of the teaching or reducing the number 
of the subjects, to do less in grammar, less in 
arithmetic, and less in geography ?— Y es, I think so. 

181 G4. And gain time to apply to manual instruc- 
tion, do you think that would be an advantage? — 
I don’t know whether it would he un advantage or 
not, but I think in order to get time for the manual 
instruction it should be done. Those who are 
acquainted with the manual business' would be better 
able to give an opinion than I am. 

18165. Could all these subjects, in your opinion, 
be reduced in time ? — I think they could with ad- 
vantage to the pupils ; I think there is far too 
much of these and they are all imperfectly taught I 
think in general, that much less matter more 
efficiently taught would be of far more value to the 
pupils. 

18166. With regard to this proposal to examine 
those who have given less than 100 attendances in 
the year, do you think that that would lead to great 
abuse ? —I don’t know how. 

18167. Would it not come to this, that there would 
be attendances of 90, 80, and 70 ? — -No, I don’t think 
it would : there are pupils coming to my school off and 
on for five and six years that never make 100 
attendances and they are never examined at all, they 
might make forty or fifty each year, it is the same 
pupils invariably that make the low attendances as a 
rule every year. 

18168. Do you consider 100 attendances a very 
fair minimum ? — It is very hard to bring the pupils 
tip to the requirements of the results programme in 
time. 


181 69. CnAiRMAN.— What is the greatest number 
of attendances that a boy could make ? — 212 .or 21s 

18170. Mr. Redington. — Have you taught agi-i’. 

culture for the Scienoe and Art Department? I 

have. 

18171. Did you use a book when instructing y 0ur 
pupils with a view to that examination ? — I did. 

18172. What book ? — Twelve or thirteen years ago 
I used Professor Tanner’s book, but that would not 
be sufficiently extensive now. I use Professor Webb 
on advanced agriculture, and I use for the elementary 
stage, the simplest written book on agriculture that 
I ever read, Lawrence’s, published by Chambers- 
it is written in the simplest and nicest language for 
children I ever read. 

18173. You put that book into the hands of your 
pupils ? — Yes. 

18174. And teach it in the same way .that you 
teach “ practical farming ” 1 — Yes. 

18175. Do you get them to learn anything off bv 
heart? — No, never, but to understand the book 
thoroughly and to refer to matters in the locality 
around. 

18176. And you think agriculture, as so taught, 
was more valuable to those hoys than agriculture as 
taughtunder our system 1 — I think so, they understand 
the subject under the Science and Art Department 
better than they do under the Board. 

18177. Mr. Strcthers. — -But they are older child- 
ren ? — They must be older lately, because thore was a 
rule that they could not be examined until they had 
passed second-sixth, but long ago I could put in first 
or second-sixth. 

18178. Bntyou are comparing them with fourth 
class children who are taught agriculture under the 
Board 1 — No, I am not. 

18179. Rev. Dr. Wilson What steps did you take 

to have your pupils connected with the Science and 
Art Department ? — I first heard I should get a certi- 
ficate, and I got the certificate, and then I got a clergy- 
man to write to the Department, asking that the 
school should be taken into connection, and it was, and 
then I went in for other certificates, until I got seven. 

18180. Mr. Redington. — Would Lawrence’s book 
be too difficult for the fourth class ? — It is not too 
difficult, but it is too extensive ; I never read any book 
on agriculture so well written for young pupils. 


Mr. James 
Feclian. 


Mr. James Feehan, Head Master, Sligo Model School, examined. 


18181. Chairman. — You are the head master of the 
Model School ? — Yes, sir. 

18182. And yon are willing to give the Commission 
whatever information you may possess upon the sub- 
ject of the teaching of physical science and elementary 
chemistry, as formerly taught in the Board’s Model 
Schools ? —Yes, sir. 

18183. Mi-. Molloy. — At present your position is 
that of head master of the Sligo Model School ? — 
Yes. 

18184. And if I mistake not, you have occupied 
that position for a great many years ? — Thirty years-. 
Since 1867. 

18185. And previously had you not acted as assis- 
tant in seveiul other Model schools ? — I did, in three 
or four — Coleraine, Ballymoney, and Ballymena, and 
in addition to that, I was assistant to Dr. Clarke, who 
was a professor under the National Board. 

18186. Was he not Professor of Physical Science 
and Lecturer on Physical Science to the National 
Board 1 — In the Board’s Model Schools, and Central 
Model School. 

18187. Would yen briefly describe the plan adopted 
by Dr. Clarke in the course of his lectures ; first of all, 
he attended a certain number of Model schools, how 
many of those in the country 1 — Nearly every one of 
the schools open at the time. 


18188. Gave lectures to what doss of pupils?— 
Not only to the boys and girls, but also to the senior 
classes of these Model schools. 

18189. And he instructed olso any member of the 
teaching staff ? — He did : they afterwards were present 
at his lectures, and teachers from surrounding dis- 
tricts came in too on Saturday. 

18190. Amy instruction on other days of the week ? 
— Oh, yes, every day after three o’clock. 

18191. How long did it continue ? — An hour. 

18192. Professor Fitzgerald. — How many weeks 
in each course ? — About six weeks at a particular 
Model school; for instance, he did Coleraine and Bally- 
money at one time, living in Coleraine and coming to 
Ballymoney. 

18193. Mr. Molloy. — When he loft the Model 
school, wus theinstruction carried on by any of the staff l 
— He educated the assistants, I was one, there were 
three or four others, Mr. Morris and Mr. Eardley, who. 
is now Head Inspector of schools, were amongst the 
first. 

18194. You remained behind, did you, to carry, (pi- 
th e instruction 1 — Yes. 

18195. Would you kindly mention the particular 
branches of- physical science that were taken up ?— 
We were supposed to go through most of the branches 
in six months, giving a lecture every day. "We coin- 
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menceil with practical mechanics — mechanics as illus- 
trated by Johnston’s diagrams. 

18196. With apparatus before you l — With appara- 
tus ; hydrostatics, and pneumatics, magnetism, heat, 
electricity, the steam engine. 

18197. Professor Fitzgerald. — S ound 1 — Yes, 
light and sound. 

°18198. Mr. Molloy. — W ere those found in any 
W ay to interfere with the ordinary subjects of the 
school ? — No, they were given after school hours. 

18199. And continued for how long! — For an 
' hour. 

18200. Did the pupils, according to your experi- 
| eace, willingly attend for that extra time 1 — They did, 
and parents of the pupils came too ; the experiments 
were very elaborate ;wo had splendid apparatus, both 
private apparatus belonging to 'Dr. Clarke, and those 
purchased by the Board. 

18201. He, in the sense of being an itinerant 
lecturer, and you, as his assistant, in that capacity, 
brought about some of the apparatus? — We always 
did. 

18202. And a portion of it remained behind in the 
particular school for some time 1 — It was used in the 
school ; but then the Board supplied each school 
where it had introduced the subject with a set of 
apparatus. 

18203. What was the value of that set ? — About 
£50 or £60. I know what they were, for I selected 
them. 

18204. As much as that for each school? — Yes, 
they were very expensive. 

• 18205. I thought about £10 to £15 was the 
usual amount '< — More than that. 

18206. And did you find as much as £60 worth of 
apparatus in these subjects absolutely necessary to 
carry on the instruction ? — Well, indeed, I am sure 
the apparatus would cost £60. 

18207. Professor Fitzgerald. — In the elaborate 
kind of experiments you Used to do ?— Yes, they were 
very expensive, and they were continually breaking, 
electrical machines, air pumps, wooden models and 
diagrams, were very dear. — each diagram was 10s. 6 d. 

18208. Mr. Molloy. — A ccording to the different 
parts of the country that Dr. Clarke was engaged in, 
and you were engaged in also as his assistant, did 
you not, both of you, accommodate your instruction 
to the requirements of the district? — Yes. 

18209. Develop that a little — for instance, in the 
North of Ireland?— He taught bleaching and made 
experiments in it. In the West Dublin Model 
School, we were there for a long time, he taught 

18210. Professor Fitzgerald. — D istilling? — Yes, 
certainly, you are quite right. 

18211. Mr. Molloy. — I believe at that time there 
was a good deal of silk manufactured in the Liberties 
of Dublin ? — There was. 

18212. And the West Dublin School is situated in 
the Liberties ? — Yes, they were taught dyeing there, 
and processes connected with the manufacture - of 
silk. 

18213. Those lectures, also, were illustrated? — 
With capital diagrams, handmade, many of them ; 
I made several myself. 

18214. Did the pupils take any part in making 
them? — Some did. 

18215. Professor Fitzgerald. — D id they help in 
the experiments ? — Well, sometimes they did. 

18216. Did they smell chlorine and say what it 
was? — Oh, yes, they knew chlorine 

18217. Mr. Molloy. — A t the Inchicore Model 
School — that is a railway school ? — He lectured there 
on heat and the steam engine, and the men employed 
at the works there were most attentive. 

18218. As well as the ordinary pupils of the 
school ? — And there were evening lectures to the 

working .mein. 


18219. I presume the children attending were the Sligo, 
children of the workers ? — Yes, the children got their oetlTi 
instruction in the day time, but these were .night . 
lectures. KT'" 

18220. Why was that system of lectures not 
continued ? — I think it was the results system that 
knocked it out ; there was not time for it. 

18221. The introduction of the results system 
interfered with the previous arrangements with regard 
to these itinerating lecturers ? — Yes, it would take a 
man an hour to prepare experiments in the majority 
of cases : then there was no time under the results 
system for preparing. Supposing a man wanted to 
lecture on chemistry, and wanted to make oxygen, it 
is a thing that does not keep, and he could nob do it 
when he had to teach np to three o’clock and give his 
lecture afterwards. 

18222. Would you be in favour of a return to 
that, system of itinerating lecturers ? — I would, indeed; 
it did a great deal of good and was very interesting. 

18223. Would it need a serious modification of 
the results programme ? — I am sure it would. 

18224. Have you any observations to offer on the 
subject of individual examination of pupils, or would 
you give a preference to class examination ? — Oh, no, 

I would not make any observations at all about the 
results system. 

18225. How do yon find it working in your own 
school? — There is too much pressure altogether on 
the boys. 

18226. What is the average attendance at your 
school at present ? — About sixty-eight. 

18227. How many were presented at the last 
results examination ? — Very nearly that, between 
sixty and sixty-eight. 

18228. Then your attendance must be very regular 1 
— It is pretty regular ; sometimes it fluctuates un- 
accountably. 

18229. Captain Shaw. — How long were those 
courses of instruction carried on ?— For about four or 
five weeks at a time, until generally they had to ter- 
minate, because Dr. Clarke had to go up to the train- 
ing department to lecture there, and the teachers he 
left behind carried it on throughout the year. 

18230. The subjects lectured on appear to be rather 
technical 1 — Yes. 

18231. Do you think that is suitable instruction for 
young children ? — It was theoretical as well as 
technical, but to a very large extent it was technical. 

Now, take mechanics, it was decidedly technical, 
because I don’t believe in young children learning v 
trigonometrical formulae in connection with 
mechanics. 

18232. Would it not be more useful for children to 
learn elementary chemistry ; it would be more within 
their comprehension than at once going into such a 
difficult subject as distilling, to understand the theory 
of it? — It would be suitable, but I don’t know why 
you bring distilling in ; it was just mentioned by this 
gentleman here. 

18233. But you have been teaching a subject that 
necessitates a knowledge of chemistry ? — It does. 

18234. Would it nob be better for children to learn 
elementary chemistry at the beginning ? — I dare say 
it would. 

18235. Do you approve of itinerating teachers in 
schools ; would you like a teacher to come to your 
school and -give lectures in a specific subject ?— Not 
when I am qualified myself. 

1 8236. Do yon think the teachers would be qualified 
to give any instruction which the children would 
receive profitably 1 

18237. Professor Fitzgerald. — C annot teachers 
learn anything that a child of twelve years old can 
learn ? — Certainly. 

18238. Captain Shaw. — -You think any teacher 
might qualify himself to teach in his own school ? — 

He might-. 
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Sligo. 


FOBTY-FIRST PUBLIC SITTING.— SATURDAY, OCTOBER 9tH, 1S97, 

AT 12 o’clock, noon, 

At the Imperial Hotel, Sligo. 

Present : — T he Right Hon. the Earl of Belmore, g.c.m.g., in the Chair ; The Right Hon. C. T. 

Redington, m.a. ; The Right Rev. Monsignor Mollot, d.d., d.sc. ; Rev. Henry 
Evans, d.d.; Rev. Hamilton Wilson, d.d.; Professor G. F . Fitzgerald, f.t.gd. ■ 
Stanley Harrington, Esq., b.a. ; W. R. J. Molloy, Esq.; Captain T. B. Shaw ; 
and J. Struthers, Esq., b.a. ; 

with J. D. Daly, Esq., m.a., Secretary. 


Mr. M. Doyle, Teacher, National School, Ballymote, examined. 


Mr. M. Doyle. 18239. Chairman. — You are the teacher of the 
Ballymote Male National School ? — Yes, my lord. 

18240. You wish to make some remarks, I believe, 
with regard to any proposed changes which would in- 
troduce manual and practical instruction to a further 
extent than they are already in the National 
schools 1 — Yes, I sent forward a statement on that. 

18241. Will you in your own words give us the 
substance of what you think on this subject ? — Weil, 
my lord, I .would prefer to follow very much after the 
lines I put forward. First, coming to practical 
instruction in National schools, I am of the opinion 
personally, and a pretty large number of the teachers 
with whom I am acquainted, with whom I have ex- 
changed opinions on this subject, are also of opinion that 
under present circumstances, there cannot be much of 
a change grafted on the present National Bystem of 
education. We believe that the present amount of 
literary instruction is the least that the children in 
this country may be expected to know, and if there be 
any changes made we believe that there ought to be 
corresponding changes to bring in the children more 
regularly to our schools and to lengthen theschool hours. 
I have not been authorised generally to make this 
statement, butfrom conversation with the teachers, with 
a very large number of them, in the province, I be- 
lieve that if the Commissioners of Education intro- 
duce this manual instruction to any wide extent, to 
Any larger extent, that there must be adequate pro- 
vision made by bringing in the children to school on a 
larger number of days, and also by extending the school 
hours. 

18242. How much would you extend the school 
hours 1 — I would extend the school hours at least to 
the extent of three hours a week. Manual instruction 
of any kind to be introduced will take at least a half 
hour each day. 

18243. You don’t suppose that it would be given 
every day, do you ? — W ell, no, I would prefer a longer 
•time than half-an-hour on three days of the week, but 
in the event of compulsory attendance being estab- 
lished, such as that we could bring in the children on 
■Saturday, I would prefer to have two hours on Satur- 
day, and then smaller portions of time throughout two 
or three of the other days of the week. 

18244. Will you explain under what head you 
would group manual instruction ? — Well, the 
manual instruction with which I am concerned 
and teachers through the country, would be with 
gardening and farming, as the most appropriate con- 
nected with rural schools ; and under the head of 
rural schools, 1 class these small town schools that 
exist in this province, where there are no industrial 
occupations carried out, except merely agricultural 
operations. 

18245. With regard to agricultural operations, are 
you in favour of school plots ? — Yes. 

18246. If you had school plots would you think it 
would be better to confine the instruction to an hour 


on two days of the week, or have a shorter instruction 
over more days in the week ? — With respect to the 
shorter instruction, the fact of it is that here in the 
West of Ireland, and in several other parts of Ireland | 
I believe weather and climate have a great deal 
to do with it. For instance, I probably will be the 
victim myself this year of climate influences, because 
I hold a school garden, and I had appointed a cer- 
tain time during the day for giving the practical in- 
struction in the school garden ; well, when that hour 
would come round it was utterly impossible to take 
the children to the garden, it poured rain day after 
day, in fact there were over 120 days rain since 
the middle of September last year. Therefore, under 
those conditions, it would be quite impossible for the 
teachers to take the children to the garden, because in 
the first place it would be quite injurious to their 
health, and in the second place the parents would 
completely object to have their children taken at all 
to the garden during wet or stormy weather. 
The Commissioners' rules say you must take, them at 
least hu.lf-an-hour a day or three hours on Saturday. 
Practically, that would be an utter impossibility ; 
if that is carried out to the very last point, the school 
gardens of Ireland could not under any conditions he 
carried out. 

18247. Is there any other subject you would like to 
speak of? — Well, I would like to say something on the 
results system. I would go so far as to say that 1 don’t 
join in the very general condemnation of the results 
system. Isaythatif therewouldbe somechangesgiving 
us better hours and larger number of days for attending 
to literary instruction a very large number of the 
teachers of Ireland would be quite able to carry out 
to a very satisfactory extent the results system, with 
some slight modification of the present progi-amme. 

18248. Mr. Redington. — What modification of 
the programme would you suggest ? — For instance, on 
the question of reading I hold that the present course 
of reading is entirely too extensive, considering the 
very irregular attendance of the children, and that we 
have very seldom at any period of the year a 
large proportion of the attendance present, we get 
portion of them straggling in at one month of the 
year and another portion at another month. Wo 
have never a very large portion of them at school 
together, the same as they have in colleges and Inter- 
mediate schools. On this point I may say I 
took a few notes particularly connected with 
this western province, and I found in the last published 
A ppendix of the Commissioners of Education that ont 
of 1,496 schools in the Province of Connaught there 
are 1,039 of them, or within a decimal point of 70 per 
cent, of them, having only one teacher. I contend 
that having 70 per cent, of our schools with only one 
teacher, who has got nine or ten classes to attend to at 
present, that it is utterly impossible to come to that 
perfection that inspectors expect of us in reading. 
We would wish to narrow down the subject to a 
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shorter number of pages and to have a simpler set of 
readers in use in our schools than the present one, and 
also we would wish that with respect to the examina- 
tion by inspectors that there would be more time given 
to the children, and also with respect to reading 
that there should be a difference made between a No. 
1 and a No. 2 pass. 

Chairman. — I think yon are going into something 
rather outride our inquiry. 

18249. Mr. Rbdington. — U nder what other head 
would you wish the programme to be modified? — A 
shorter number of pages in the reading lessons. 

Chairman. — We are not inquiring into that subject 
at all. 

18250. Mr. Redinoton.— W hat else do you wish 
to have done? — We would wish also that there would 
be a distinction made between a No. 1 and a No. 2 
pass. 

18251. Is there not a distinction now ? — Thera is 
no distinction. With respect to payment we say a 
No. 1 pass ought to carry a higher payment. 

18252. Could it not be said that a No. 2 pass ought 
to carry a lower payment ? — It might. 

18253. Are you aware that in England they insist 
on two or three readers in every class ? — I am aware 
of that, but you also have compulsory attendance in 
England. 

18254. What other part of the programme do you 
wish to have modified? — The present standard of 
literary attainments I hold should be maintained, 
except that perhaps there might be some modification 
made in grammar and geography — for instance not to 
introduce grammar until the pupil would reach fourth 
class; and then grammar and geography might be 
taken up in alternate courses. But personally I and 
all the teachers I know, would not be desirous at all 
of leaving out either of those subjects ; we say that 
it is impossible to teach composition or letter-writing 
to any general or satisfactory extent without a 
knowledge of grammar. 

18255. Are you satisfied with the way in which 
spuinmar is taught nt present? — Well, I say that 
there is a little too much expected of the children in 
the various classes. 

18256. Do you teach drawing in your school? — 
No, sir. 

18257. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Have you a certificate for 
drawing ? — No, sir ; I was put into the drawing-clasa 
ia Marlborough street about this time thirty years, 
and we were asked, about 150 or 160 of us, to 
draw a circle : I made a very excellent attempt 
at a circle myself, by using my thumb as a centre 
and sweeping the pencil round, with the result that 
Mr. Smeeth, the drawing master, turned me, along 
with a number of others out of the drawing-room, and 
that was my first and last attempt. 

18250. Mr. Redinoton. — Do you think that 
drawing ought to be introduced into all schools ? — I 
believe it would do no harm to introduce it, if the 
teachers were taught how to draw and bow to teach 
drawing. 

18259. Would you be in favour of the establishment 
of centres in various localities where courses of lessons 
in drawing could be given to teachers ? — I would be 
for that, but I would prefer they would be taken 
to a central place. 

18260. For how long ? — I don’t think any course 
would bo of any practical advantage for a less period 
than three months of the year, but I would prefer 
drawing to be taught in the training colleges when 
the Queen’s Scholars enter there, and it should be 
nuule compulsory on the Queen’s Scholars, and on all 
young teachers going up for one year’s course. 

18261. You are aware that it is so now ? — I was not 
officially aware of it. 

18262. As regards teachers already in charge of 
schools how would you teach them drawing? — I think 
there are very many teachers too old to make any 
attempt at all : for any teacher having over twenty-five 


years service it should not be made compulsory, 
it should be optional. 

18263. Do you teach any science subjects in your 
school ? — I did some years ago, when science teaching * 
was much more more profitable than at present. 

18264. How was it more profitable than now? — 
Well, we got in pupils under easier circumstances 
and there is a distinction made now by the Science 
and Art Department in the payments. 

18265. Did yon ever teach any science subjects 
under the Board of National Education ? — Yes, I 
taught algebra, geometry, and physical geography. 

18266. Any other ? — That is all. 

18267. You did not teach mechanics or anything 
of that kind? — No, sir. 

18268. Why did you select the Science and Art 
system rather than ours?— They pay considerably 
more satisfactorily than the National Board do. 

18269. And you have stopped it. now because the 
pay has become less? — No, but because the condi- 
tions were made heavier for the admission of pupils. 
For instance, the principles of agriculture was a very 
general subject for Irish teachers, but they imposed 
conditions under which we could not have sufficient 
material to teach a class. 

18270. How did you teach the principles of agri- 
culture for the Science and Art examinations ? — Out of 
hooks. 

1S271. What books? — I used Dr. Tanner’s and 
Wrightsou’s. 

18272. Did you show the pupils the different plants, 
and give them any practical illustrations ?— Well, 
no, not at that time; since then I got a cottage 
garden. 

18273. Mr. Strothers. — What are the conditions 
that prevent you going on with the Science and Art 
classes now ? — They don’t admit any pupil until he 
is out of the second stage of sixth class to be eligible, 
nnd a very large number of those children drop away 
from our schools before they reach that class. 

18274. Mr. Ukdington. — D o you think that classes 
for handicraft and elementary science might lie held 
after school hours in towns and cities ? — I believe so. 

18275. Do you think any of the teachers of the 
surrounding schools would come in in the evening 
to attend ? — I believe they would, they are so very 
anxious to do anything that would be for the real 
benefit of the education of the boys that the teachers 
would not hesitate. 

1S276. Do you teach a mixed school? — A boys’ 
school. 

18277. Have you any observation to make about 
the education of girls ? — I know very little, except 
that the industrial programme is generally recog- 
nised as a failure. 

18278. Why is it a failure ? — The time occupied 
bv it was too much in the opinion of the parents of 
the children ; a very large number of Lhem that I am 
-■f--i pm.in t.prl with said that it was for learning the or- 
dinary school brandies they sent them to school, not 
to sit down in the school and gossip through two 
hours. 

18279. Why should they gossip and not work ? — 
The time is ton long, and the teacher lias to occupy 
herself with other classes in the school very often 
daring this period. 

18280. Would you like to see the number of classes 
in small rural schools reduced ? — I would like to see 
the fifth reduced to one standard and the sixth to 
one standard. 

18281. You think it hard for a single teacher to 
teach so many different classes? — Yes, and I would 
like those who wish for a further course should have, 
some opportunity of encouragement given them in the 
evening or continuation schools. 

18282. Where should these be held? — In tlie pre- 
sent schools. 

18283. How could pupils in a rural district come 
in the evening to school ?— The schools aro so numerous 
in many parts of the country that the larger portion of 
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Sligo. the school material is within a mile or a mile and a-hal£ 18302. Do you grow any flowers ? I do, but not 

— distance very much. 

OcMum j 8a8 £ Eyenin the nira] districts? — Yes, the schools 1S303. Any vegetables ?— I grow vegetables, it is 

Mr. M. Doyle. Me close to one another— that is one of the griev- chiefly for vegetables I use the garden 

ances of the teachers that the schools are so multiplied 18304. Have yon any experimental portion of it 
that they can only have one teacher in the school. for working out original ideas of your own to 
18285. Is it not a convenience to the pupils?— It stimulate these boys?— I have not, I have only had. 
is a convenience, but a school cannot be brought to it three or four years. 

the street of every pupil ; if there were larger areas 18305. Professor Fitzgerald. — Do you know 
there would be better schools. whether the children have ever made use of, in their 

18286. Would it not be much more toilsome for own homes, the knowledge they acquired in the 
pupils to have to walk three miles instead of one and school gardens, has it produced any effect there ?-I 
a-half? — In some places it would be, in mountain dis- believe it has. I believe it is an impossibility ia 
tricts, but in other places it would not be so. after years, when a boy gets a fair course, even 

18287. Professor Fitzgerald. — Would not the though it is a book course, that it is an utter 
attendance be more irregular ? — I suppose it would be. impossibility for that boy, if he has any intelligence, 
18288. Rev. Dr. Evans — W hat is the number on but he will apply some ot the knowledge he gained in 
the roll of your school ?— 110. the books to operations on his farm. I am, my lord, 

18289. What is your average attendance ? — Some- in possession of sufficient experience to show that 
thing like sixty-nine — in point of fact the assistant that is so. _ • 

teacher has had to go round and canvass for the 18306. Supposing the agricultural training was 
attendance of. the children every alternate quarter, in changed to a certain extent to make it move practical 
order to come in for his salary, and that is rather a and encourage the collections of plants iind experi- 
humiliating thing for him. meats in the growth of plants, do you think teachers 

18290. Would compulsory attendance help you would he willing to undertake that work rather than 
there? — I believe compulsory attendance would he book-work? — I think the teachers would be anxious 
very beneficial. the two works would go on side by side, the book 

18291. Has the assistant a certificate for teaching work and this practical work, 
drawing? — No; but ho is young enough to go in for 18307. But the hook work would have to be 
it, he is a young teacher, two or three years out of simplified ? — Yes, not only simplified but a smaller 
St. Patrick’s Training College. amount of it given. The amount of agricultural 

18292. Supposing you were allowed to teach draw- work in the new books we have got on the list lately 

ing, and that results fees were paid to you for teaching is something that no teacher can accomplish, it is a 

drawing, without holding a certificate, do you think pretty extended course in itself, 
you could do it? — I am quite certain I would not 18308. You don’t think there would be any diffi- 
do it, or attempt it at my age. I don’t say what I culty in getting teachers to undertake the encourage- 

might have attempted fifteen years ago if this was meat of making collections and so forth ? — I don’t 

mentioned. think the teachers as far as I knosv them will object to 

18293. My object in asking you the question is to undertake anything that they can reasonably under- 
see if you could suggest to us how the older teachers take. 

might be made use of for teaching drawing? — The 1S309. I am sure they would not, but what I want 

elder of the young teachers might, but I draw the to know is, do you think the teachers would consider 

distinction that for anybody having twenty-five years’ that that sort of work was of value to their pupils !— 

service, that is any teacher over forty-five years of I am sure they would. But I think that the actual 

age, it should not be made compulsory, unless they growing of vegetables in a garden, and an endeavour 

desired it themselves or have an inclination for it. to get the parents of the children, or the' boys them- 
18294. You are of opinion that the time allotted selves, to carry out this work at home, I think that 
to the literary subjects is the least in which you could that would be more beneficial than collections of 
efficiently teach these subjects ? — Yes, that is my these flowers and grasses in the sehoolhouses. 
emphatic opinion. 18310. I don’t want the sehoolhouses to have the 

18295. In so saying, are you speaking your own collections, I want the children to make the collec- 
opinion or the opinions of your brother teachers ? tions, each for himself, to encourage thorn to observe 
— I am speaking my own opinion first, but I am also the plants growing round in their own neighbourhood, 
speaking the opinion of a very large number of and learn the difference between them, to train them 
teachers with whom I discussed the question. in observation ? — That would imply that the teachers 

18296. Suppose that manual instruction were to he themselves must be somewhat grounded, perhaps more 
introduced, how would you suggest that we should than they are, in the elementary knowledge of botany 
find time for it, without curtailing the time for and of plants. We have to begin to learn these 
these other subjects? — I could not possibly give things ourselves. 

any time out of the present, except by compulsory 18311. Do you think the teachers would consider 
attendance. that of any value for their pupils ? — Well, I think 

18297. Couid it be done on Saturday?— There is they would, I am certain that very many of them 
a great disinclination on the part of pupils to attend would. 

upon Saturdays. 18312. Now, in teaching drawing there are a cer- 

18298. You have a school garden ? —I have. tain number of them that are teaching freehand, do 

18299. Do you parcel out the ground of the school they think it would be of value to teach drawing to 
garden into plots and allow each hoy a plot of his scale? — Well, I think a very large number of the 
own to cultivate and to keep ? — No, sir. teachers would try it, if mensuration was put on the 

18300. Would you think that a good plan?— I programme as an additional subject; I think con- 
would think it, but as a general rule school gardens nected with the subject of mensuration that drawing 
are too small for carrying out an experiment of that to scale and practical geometry were feasible, 
kind, but wbat would be very desirable would be if 18313. Because that is a kind of thing that would 
the boys connected with the school garden could not require a person to learn very much dexterity, 
manage a little plot at home, that would be in my an older teacher might be able to learn to teach that? 
opinion highly beneficial. — I am of opinion that that would be rather a 

18301. Do you employ them to make any collec- popular subject with very many teachers, 
tion of flowers or grasses? — Weil, no, but I get the 18314. Supposing a teacher succeeded in teaching 
seeds of the various grasses from Mr. M'Kenzie, of drawing successfully and got results fees, would you 
Dublin, and I sow them in little plots, and they can allow him to teach it without requiring him to have 
compare those grasses with the grasses in the fields. a certificate ?— As far as I am concerned, I would 
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allow no teacher without a diploma or certificate 
from some source to teach a subject like drawing. 

18315. Even although you found he actually suc- 
ceeded in doing that, would not that be the best 
diploma or certificate ? — I have no experience on that 
subject, because I never knew a teacher, or saw a 
school in which that was done. 

18316. Do you not think there would be some 
teachers who would be quite competent to teach 
drawing, hut who nevertheless would object to going 
in for an examination to obtain a certificate, they 
would be quite willing to teach drawing to their pupils 
and have the pupils examined ? — I believe there are 
some teachers who might succoed in teaching drawing, 
butl don't understand why they should object to go in 
for a series of lectures to perfect themselves and gain 
a. certificate. 

18317. That is not, the way in which certificates 
are granted now 5 — What I stated with respect to 
drawing is that, I would like it to begin with the young 
teachers, and from the training college. 

18318. .Rev. Dr. Evans. — Would you like the Com- 
missioners of Notional Education to require in a school 
like yours that the assistant teacher should hold a 
certificate in drawing ? — I would be very much for 
that. 

18319. Mr. Stbuthers. — I did not catch what the 
size of your school was 1 — It is about seventy for an 
assistant. 

18320. Have yon an assistant? — Yes. 

18321. There are many schools, I think you said, 
in which the teacher has seventy, and has to teach 
them alone ? — Well, under seventy ; the line is drawn 
at seventy. 

1S322. In those schools how many classes might 
there be, six or seven? — Oh, yes, in all schools with 
which I am acquainted there are the same number of 
classes. 

1S323. Eut there may be some schools in which 
there are no pupils in sixth class ? — Very few schools 
but there are two or three pupils in sixth class, no 
matter how small. 

18324. Then it comes to this, that there may be 
schools in which one teacher has to teach sixty pupils 
in six or seven classes ? — Nine or ten classes. 

18325. Some of those classes must be very small ? 
— Not necessarily ; of course the classes arc smaller as 
they advance. 

18326. Would it not be a great saving of time if 
some of those classes could be grouped together, two 
or three taken together in certain subjects — geography 
for instance ? — Yes, third and fourth might bo grouped 
iu geography, and fourth and junior fifth might be 
grouped iu grammar. 

18327. And would it do any harm to have pupils 
of fifth class reading the fourth reader over again, 
or a reader of similar difficulty ? — Well, I think it 
would not do them very much harm, but they would 
require fresh material iu order to have progress made 
in reading. 

18328. Another book, not more difficult thau the 
fourth, but popular? — Perhaps a little more ex- 
tended. 

18329. What I am aiming at is that you might 
teach fourth and fifth together in reading by means of 
the hooks, neither of which would be more difficult 
that the present fourth ? — That might be. 

18330. You are aware that in both England and 
Sootland this grouping of classes in rural schools is 
allowed and encouraged ? — I have no experience on 
the point. 

18331. And that the fourth standard may read the 
same book as the third standard, only they must read 
three books in the course of the year of that degree of 
difficulty ; suppose you had that system here that 
would save considerable time, would it not, if you 
could take two classes together for a certain number 
of subjects? — Yes, it would save some time. 

18332. Without any harm to the teaching ? — At 
every step with respect to the Irish schools you are 


confronted with the irregularity of the attendance, 
and there is the difficulty the teachers have to deal 
with, it is so different from England and Scotland, 
that at every period of the year and every step they 
are confronted with irregularity of attendances. 

18333. What are the main objections to compul- 
sion being introduced ? — Well, 1 don’t know of any. 
With respect to the managers around this part of the 
country I never knew an objection, because at many 
public meetings that were held some of the highest 
ecclesiastics and priests of this part of the country 
attended and took the chair at public meetings at 
which a resolution in favour of compulsory atten- 
dance was afterwards carried. 

18334. Chairman. — Is the objection on the part of 
the parents ? — I never knew it to be. 

18335. Professor Fitzgerald. — Are the parents 
now very apathetic ? — Well, the parents are apathetic ; 
thero are certain seasons of the year when it is 
necessary to keep the children at home for employ- 
ment, but as a rule they have not shown any very 
serious objections to a reasonable measure of compul- 
sory attendance. 

18336. Mr. Strothers. — Whatever the difficulties 
may be, in your opinion, compulsion is a preliminary 
to any serious improvement iu the condition of Irish 
primary schools ? — I hold that very strongly. 

18337. If you had that and also some grouping of 
classes in rural schools you could find time for a more 
extended programme Not for a more extended 
literary programme. 

18338. No, I don’t mean that, but a programme 
embracing more subjects? — I believe time could be 
made for it. 

18339. You made an important statement that the 
great majority of children in this district live, let us 
say, within a couple of miles of the school ? — Yes. 

18340. So that there would be no real difficulty in 
tho way of the older children attending an evening 
school ? — Not, with respect to a very large number of 
pupils, because as a matter of fact whenever science 
classes have been established there was not the slightest 
difficulty. 

18341. I understand evening schools are very few 
in Ireland? — Very few ; there is practically no en- 
couragement given to them, because they only pay £1 
a month salary. 

18342. That is the real reason why there ore not 
evening schools ? — It is not, perhaps, the real reason, 
but it is a very powerful reason. 

18343. Can you tell me any other reason ? — I think 
the parents get very fail - scope for teaching their 
children in the ordinary subjects during the day 
school, that is if you limit the number of classes ; my 
statement is that there ought to be encouragement 
given to evening or continuation schools for those who 
would he anxious to go on. 

18344. You gave one reason for evening schools 
not being general in Ireland, you said there were 
others ; I want to know what they are ? — My first 
reason is that there is not sufficient encouragement 
given to the teachers to take them up ; the second 
reason is that there appears to bo no great necessity 
for it until such time as your manual and practical 
instruction is grafted on the present system. 

18345. But I thought you said that when tho 
Science and Art Department paid for passes in tho 
elementary stage there was no difficulty in getting 
pupils to attend evening schools ?— So far as pupils 
that were eligible by their classification I never knew 
any difficulty. But of course the science classes in 
this part of the country were not very numerous and 
wore mostly established in small towns, but where they 
were established the teacher that was examined before 
you yesterday could testify that he never experienced 
any difficulty whatever in getting in pupils. 

18346. If there was sufficient inducement to 
teachers to take up evening continuation classes you 
think they would be most valuable things?— I believe 
they would he valuable for those children who would 
U 2 
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lie anxious, in order to qualify themselves for 
examination, to go a little further than sixth class. 

1 8347. And that they would be specially suitable for 
teaching book-keeping, shorthand, cookery, laundry- 
work, and subjects of a practical character! — I have 
not any opinion formed on cookery, because I believe 
in a very large portion of the rural districts in this 
province that cookery is not of very great value at all 
to be taught in country schools. In towns there might 
be classes established for it, but in country schools I 
don't believe the girls would come out in the evenings 
to attend cookery classes. 

18348. You think they have such a practical 
knowledge of cookery already! — Well, no; I dou’t 
mean that. I am speaking principally of boys. It is 
a great deal easier- 

18349. You don’t propose to teach cookery to 
boys 7 — No ; but with respect to evening continua- 
tion classes, I make a reference to boys particularly. 
It is not so convenient for girls to turn out in the 
evening to attend classes as it is for boys. 

18350. Take such subjects us shorthand ? — I believe 
they would attend for such a subject as that, but there 
are very few teachers qualified to teach shorthand in 
this part of the country. 

18351. Book-keeping? — Yes. 

1S352. Short!) and is a thing the teacher could learn 
if he found it useful for Iris pupils ? — I suppose young 
teachers might venture upon it. I don’t t hink , for 
instance, I would venture to take up such a subject 
as it at my period of life. 

18353. My point is, that it is b itter to teach sub- 
jects such as these in an evening school rather than to 
put them on to the day school programme ? — Yes. 

18354. If you have such a wet climate here as you 
have stated you have your school garden cannot be 
of very much use? — 'Well, such as it is, we must try 
and make the best of it, just the same as all the 
farmers of the country. We cannot migrate to a 
more favourable climate. 

18355. No ; but do you think it is worth spending 
a great sum of money on. school gardens all over Ire- 
land if they cannot be turned to some practical 
account ? — I believe there should be a reasonable ex- 
penditure in encouraging school gardens, but the drift 
of my remarks is that there should be more latitude 
allowed to the teachers with respect to the time at 
which they would take the children to the school 
gardens. 

18356. Chairman. — That is, they would take them 
when it was fine ? — Exactly ; and when the cultiva- 
tion was going on, and when the crops would have to 
bo stored ; but I don’t see why, when the land is 
locked up with frost and snow, we must, according to 
the Commissioners’ rules, take these children out to 
the school garden for half-an-hour a day. 

18357. Mr. Stucthebs. — M y point is that the 
school garden must be made the first consideration, 
and other subjects come second. You say you must 
take them out at the most suitable time, whenever 
you think proper? — Yes ; the lime must be specified 
on the time-table, otherwise when the inspector comes 
round the teacher can he fined or reprimanded. I say 
that in case the weather should not be favourable, ac 
some other time he should be at liberty to take them 
into the garden. 

18358. That is to say you would have a fixed time 
on the time-table, but if the weather was wet the 
teacher might take the children at another time ? — 
Yes, at some other time in the week, when the actual 
cultivation was going on. 

18859. You would make it compulsory on the 
younger teachers to teach drawing ? — I would bo glad 
to see it in force, but 1 don’t like compulsion — except 
for bringing in the children — in any shape or form. 

18360. Monsignor Molloy. — Y ou desire compulsion 
for the children, but not for the masters? — Compul- 
sion for the children- for what is beneficial to them 
• in after life. 


18361. And why not compulsion for the masters I 
for what is beneficial for the children ? — The masters l 
will naturally carry out what will be beneficial f or l 
their schools and children. 

183C2. Professor Fitzgerald. — Aro there no lazy 
masters! — There might be, but they are certainly tli 
exceptions to the rule. 

18363. Mr. SlRCTDERS.— You prefer to enconrar. e 
drawing rather than to make it compulsory, to make 
it worth the while of the teachers to teach it ? — If the 
Commissioners mude it compulsory in large towns tho 
thing might gradually and naturally extend to country 
districts in the course of time. 

183G4. You would say the same about manual 
work — that it might lie tried in more populous 
centres first? — Yos ; and also, where it may be con- 
venient in small to.rns, such as exist in this county, 
they may experiment on grouping four or five small 
towns together, but to extend a general system of 
manual work into all the schools of the country, is a 
tiring, in my opinion, that cannot be realised. 

18365. Have you seen a proposal by anybody to 
extend manual work to all the schools of the country! 

— No ; but it is somewhat in the air. 

18360. You have seen no definite proposal- 
nothing more than that it was in tho air? — In news- 
paper reports, and a general rumour that very wide 
changes are about to be adopted. 

18367. Captain Shaw. — Wliat do you understand 
by manual training ) — Well, by manual training I 
mean the work of the pupils in schools in the use 
of homely articles of carpentry. With respect to 
rural schools I would count digging in the garden, 
attending flowers, pruning, any agricultural operation 
of that kind I would consider manual training. With 
respect to industrial work, sewing, and cutting out- 
all this I consider manual labour. 

18368. You call it manual labour now ? — Manual 
work or manunl labour. 

18369. Would you call paper-folding and card- 
board cutting so? — Yes, i would. 

18370. Do you know what the object of manual 
training is 1 — The object, as far as I understand, is to 
educate the pupils of the country, to make them more 
dexterous iu the handling of toois, and in those 
various homely o.'cupations that they may be called i 
upon to perform. 

18371. You think it is with a view to training 
them as artizans ? — I believe any movement of that, 
kind would be very unpopular in the country, because 
the tradesmen of the country would very largely 
resist it. 

18372. Chaibman. — T hat is not answering Captain 
Shaw's question. Do you believe that that is the 
object of this inquiry ? — Oh, no ; from tho statement 
made by Hus Gtac3 the Archbishop of Dublin to the 
Lord Lieutenant I fairly understand the object of 
the Commission. 

18373. Captain Shaw. — Yon started by saying, I 
think, that the literary programme could not be 
reduced without doing harm to the education of the 
pupils ; yon were inclined to modify that rather after- 
words, I think, in several respects ? — Well, I am not 
aware that 1 would modify it very much. 

18S74. You said that the reading was rather 
difficult, and it was not necessary to bring it to suoli 
a high standard ? — Well, I made a statement that I 
would wish to see \he number of classes reduced in a 
school. 

18375. Do you think it would be any serious 
detriment to the general education of a boy if ho had 
not to do the sixth book, but could read ordinary 
newspaper literature and understand what he rear! ; 
do you think it is necessary he should understand 
classical English of the old date ? — I believe the 
language of newspapers and editorial articles is mud) 
more difficult than a good deal of our lesson boohs. 

I would like a less extended reader than the sixth 
book, and one, perhaps, in simpler and more popular 
language, some of the lessons given 
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1S376. Professor Fitzgerald. — From Locke? — 
From Locke, and also from Cardinal Newman, and 
also some of tho3e lessons on physical science, I think 
they might be left out of ordinary popular reading 
books, they are rather heavy for the ordinary 
material attending National schools. 

18377. Do you think the arithmetic you teach is 
necessary for all the students, did you -ever find any 
person who applied the cube root practically ? — Well, 
ves. some of these pupils that are turned out for 
monitors and teachers require to know the cube root 
:ind also it is necessary at the examinations for 
promotion in the Constabulary. 

18378. Do they want it practically in after-life, 
when it is taught does anybody use it? — I am not 
aware of any industrial occupation in which they 
actually extract the cube root as a preliminary to it. 

Monsignor Molloy. — The use of learning the cube 
root, I suppose, is to teach it to others. 

18379. Captain Shaw. — You also teach book- 
keeping, do you believe it is necessary fer every boy’s 
education ? — I don’t believe it is neoessary for every 
boy’s education, but it is a very popular subject. 

18380. Do you think it is ever used afterwards ? — 

I think it is, and 1 think it is a very uecessary sub- 
ject even for a farmer. 

18381. Do ymi think merchants, as a rule, adopt 
the system of bookkeeping which is taught in the 
National schools? — I think merchants adopt the 
system much move extensively at present than they 
used formerly, because there was a useless little 
work formerly on the Board’s list that we were 
compelled to teach, hut there is quite a different 
system of book-keoping introduced into schools, by 
which they must do practical exercises, and, I believe, 
anybody doing that would be quite competent to do 
anything that is necessary in a merchant’s office. 

18382. Do you think a merchant would take a boy 
into his office without training him into his own 
jiarticular system ? — All merchants may not have the 
same system, but tho boy that is taught book-keeping 
in the school most certainly will be able to turn his 
knowledge to master the details of the merchant's 
books much quicker than a boy who has not been 
taught the subject. 

18383. Mr. Harrington. — How is the agricul- 
tural text-book taught in your school? — Generally 
speaking, it is taught as a second lesson, and then 
there is a set time devoted to it on the time-table, 
the subject is read by the pupils, and then they are 
examined and questioned on it. 

18384. But are the subjects that are rend by the 
pupils explained fully and simply by the master ? — 
They are explained as fully and os simply as the 
time will permit. 

18385. Would you be in favour of seeing a simpler 
book introduced ? — I would be iu favour of a book 
with a smaller uumber of pages and a more practical 
turn given to it ; for instance, in the cultivation of the 
various crops sufficient details are not given in the 
book that is on our list for theinformation of tho pupils. 

13386. I thiuk you said that in your school garden 
you grow vegetables principally ? — Yes. 

18387. Would you name the vegetables that you 
grow in your garden? — Well, cabbages, potatoes, 
rhubarb, cauliflower, brocoli, ordinary beans, peas. 
I did not find French beans so profitable at all as is 
given down in the little text-book. 

18388. Do you mean profitable educationally ? — 
Educationally or for the advantage of the vegetable 
garden, for utility in the house. Then with respect 
to fruits, I have gooseberries, currants, apple trees, 
strawberries. 

18389. Do you explain to your pupils the various 
characteristics of these different vegetables and fruit 
trees ? — Oh, yes, when these are planted the children 
are brought there, the mode of cultivation is explained, 
they assist themselves in the thinning and weeding, 
and several other of the operations, but with respect 
to the more difficult matters, they certainly are nbt ; 


for instance, they are not asked to prune any of the Slijui. 
gooseberry or currant trees, or to interfere with the n , £ TT>ai 7 
branches of the apple tree. — 

18390. Or with the fruit? — We try to manage to Mr- M. Doyle, 
keep them out of the fruit garden as much as possible 
in certain seasons of the year. 

18391. How do you get those plants and vegetables 
supplied ? — I generally get the seeds myself, sometimes 
from slips, but as a general rule I deal with Mr. 

M'Kenzie, of Dublin ; I found his seeds were pure and 
of the proper variety. 

18392. Do you use anv artificial manures in the 
growing of these plants? — Very little artificial manures. 

I use stable manure generally, and sometimes I mix 
it with common soot, which is the best artificial manure 
I ever came across ; I sometimes mix a little gnano. 

18393. Mr. Molloy. —You mentioned that there 
were about seventy per cent of schools under one 
teacher, tluit is spread over what area 1 — The Province 
of Connaught. 

18394. Is it not a fact, however, that the single 
teacher is helped by a monitor in a great many of 
these eases, and perhaps the large majority? — Well, I 
am not aware of it ; so far as my knowledge goes, the 
schools in which there are assistant teachers have 
very often the services of monitors. 

18395. But assuming there is no assistant teacher, 
may there not be a monitor? — There may be. 

18396. Would you not say in the great majority of 
these schools? — Well, within my experience I would not 
say that it is the great majority, or a majority 
at all. 

18397. Well, in such schools as these in which 
monitors are employed, the monitor might be pretty 
advanced in liis course, ho might be in Lis fourth 
year, up to eighteen years of age, sufficiently qualified 
to give efficient help to the master — that is tho principle 
of the monitorial system, not merely to be trained for 
the office of a teacher, but also to help in the in- 
struction of tho pupils?— Well, T believe that is the 
principle, but in practice we have not found the 
assistance of tho monitors of such benefit. 

18898. At present assuming there was no monitor 
in the school, and the master alone taught a small 
rural school, is there auy difficulty about grouping 
classes ; is there not a plan of grouping them by 
divisions, say, the whole senior division would write 
together and do arithmetic together ? — Oh, yes, at 
map teaching that is practically done. 

18399. So that the grouping by divisions may be 
carried out even under the present arrangement? — 

Yes, to a certain extent. 

18400. Mr. Struthers. — Do all the pupils of the 
higher division take the some arithmetic ? —No, but 
you might commence with the lowest class, and when 
you have arrived at the limit of their programme, drop 
it, and continue with the others. 

18401. Mr. Molloy. — I think you said that you 
would advocate the propriety of having better hoars 1 
— It is longer hours I mean. 

18402. What are the usual school hours now? — 

From ten to half-past three. 

18403. And you propose an extension ?— Yes. 

18404. Even in the rural schools? — Yes, I would 
propose an extension if possible. 

18405. Are there not in this Province of Connaught 
a very large numbers of towns say like Ballymote in 
point of size? — Yos, there are a good number. 

18406. Wlmt change, if any, in the jiresent pro- 
gramme, would you advocate, for the benefit of those 
pupils attending town schools, as distinct from the 
pupil3 attending tho ordinary rural schools ? — X make 
no distinction between small town schools ana rural 
schools, because practically there are no industries 
carried out iu the majority of the small towns in this 
part of the country, and most of the shopkeepers in 
these small towns have also farms in the country, so 
that their children are practically more farmers than 
shopkeepers. 

18107. Professor Fitzgerald. -Don’t the children 
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Sligo, attend more regularly ? — The children of town schools 
OetilsM. attend more regularly. 

— ’ 18408. Mr. Molloy. — W ould you he in favour of 

Mr. M. Doyle. t p e extension of knowledge of the elements of science 
in the town schools ? — I would be for a considerable 
extension of that in an elementary way. 

18409. Would that be carried out, do you think, 
properly in the evening continuation schools, or as 
part of the regular school course ? — I think that would 
be better carried out in the evening schools, but I think 
there ought to be a little portion of time devoted to it 
in day schools. 

18410. You complained of the irregularity of the 
attendance, have you any idea what is the proportion 
of the attendances to the number on the roll 1 — Oh, 
yes, I have. Might I take it in this way, my state- 
ment is that compulsory attendance is much more 
necessary in rural districts than in town districts, and 
for this reason, in Sligo county, the percentage is 
57 5, whereas in Sligo town and its suburbs, on 
account of the influence exercised by the managers 
and by the Bishop of Sligo, and the managers of other 
denominations, the percentage is 69 per cent., or some- 
thing like 13 per cent over it. Then I have taken 
seventeen or eighteen schools in Galway and its 
surroundings ; in tbe county Galway the percentage 
is 58, for the city and suburbs it is over 69. 

18411. If the same influences were brought to bear 
on the rural schools as on the town schools would not 
the rate of attendance be very much improved? — It 
would be an utter impossibility to exercise the same 
influence in large districts of the county. 

- 18412. Touching the subject of readers, of course 

you are aware that the managers are not compelled 
to use the Board’s readers exclusively? — I believe 
that is a change that is coming on, but practically we 
were confined for the last thirty or forty years to the 
•same set of readers. 

18413. Chiefly because they were cheaper?— -Well, 
because they were the only readers on the Board’s list. 

18414. There is a long established rale, that 
suitable books, that is, books free from objection, if 
submitted, might be used in the schools? — Yes, but 
practically we used only the Board’s books. 

18415. Monsignor Mot.loy. — W ith regard to the 
school gardens, would it remove your difficulty, if the 
programme of the Board fixed a certain number of 
hours for agricultural teaching, and left it to the 
discretion of the master to teach from books in the 
school when it was wet, and to teach in the garden 
when it was fine? — Yes, sir, it would admirably meet 
the views, hut the number of hours presently insisted 
on by the Board is rather too much for what would 
be quite sufficient for the knowledge of hoys in a 
small garden. 

18416. What I suggest would remove all your 
difficulty ? — Yes, sir. 

18417. I understand you ax-e generally in favour 
of the introduction of mamxal training, but that you 
think thei-e is not at present sufficient time for it? 
— And that the teachers are not prepared. 

18418. But the coming teachers may be prepared 
for it in the training colleges ? — Most undoubtedly. 


18419. And time could be made for it, J'ou suggest 
by an extension of the school hours ? — Yes, sir. 

’ 1S420. Two hours, you think, might be got upon 
Saturday ? — Yes, in case of compulsory attendance • 
the children will not be got to attend on Saturdays 
in the absence of compulsion. 

18421. The first condition then would he an ex- 
tension of the hours, and the second compulsory 
attendance of the children 'I — Yes, in my opinion. 

18422. And you think it would facilitate the intro- 
duction of manual training, if the subject were ninde 
a good paying subject for the schoolmaster ? — I don’t 
know about grafting on anything additional. 

18423. 1 thought ycu said you were in favour of 
introducing manual instruction if the difficulties wero 
overcome ?■ — Yes, its gradual introduction. 

18424. Then, would it not remove a difficulty if it 
were made a good-paying subject? — Well, 1 gave no 
thought to that. 

18425. If it were not renmnerative, that would be 
very much against it ? — I believe it would be. 

18426. Therefoi-e to make it remunerative would 
remove u difficulty ? — Yes. 

18427. Chairman. — You stated in answer to the 
questions which were asked you that you thought 
that there was some advantage even nowin agriculture, 
as it is taught. Now you have had long experience in 

this part of the country, thirty years, I think, you 
state ? — I am teaching thirty years. 

18428. Do you think that the style of farming in 
the part of the country you are familiar with has 
improved during those thirty years in any respect, 
owing to the teaching tl at has been given in agricul- 
ture, either in your own or other schools in your 
neighbourhood ? — I do believe it for this reason, when 
I wss a young hoy, about fifteen years of age, a 
larger dislrict. of the country than from here to Bally- 
mote, whole baronies, just looked like Lancashire, all 
one sheet of smoke burning away the most valuable 
portions of the soil on clay land ; that has been com- 
pletely put an end to by the condemnation given to 
it in all agricultural books. 

18429. You think that was the reason it was put, 
down, not from any operation of the law ? — No ; the 
landlords had full power to prevent it at the time, but 
they did not. The practice was most disastrous to 
the soil. Then in the way of drainage, principally 
open drainage, you cannot go through any part of the 
country but there is a vast improvement, and certainly 
this is very largely to he attributed to the results of 
the teaching of agriculture. Then with respect to 
grain crops, I remember very well, when the general 
cropping in the northern parts of Mayo and the 
portion of Sligo adjoining it, the system was one crop 
of potatoes or turnips, followed by five or six crops of 
grain ; there is nothing of the kind now j as a rule, 
only one grain crop follows a root crop. 

18430. And is it the custom now to sow grass seed, 
instead of letting the grass come naturally 1 — Before, 
when the grain crop was taken off, the land used to be 
allowed to cover itself naturally with gi-ass ; now it is 
the universal custom to set grass clover. 


Mr. Thomas MacLoghlin, Teacher, Laphoil National School, Boyle, examined. 
Mr. Thomas 18431. Chairman. — You are the teacher of the 
MacLoghlin. Male National School, Laphoil ? — Yes. 

18432. And you are prepared to give us your views 
upon the subject of agriculture and drawing. Now, 
first, with regard to agriculture, what have you to say 
with regard to school gardens ? — Personally, I am in 
favour of school gardens, but the people of the locality, 
the parents of the children, are opposed to the idea of 
their children doing manual work for the teacher. 

And, again, the manager of the school in which I 
teach, .Father Kelly, he is manager of seventeen 
National schools, and lie condemns the system from 
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experience. He says when he was in South Bos- 
common, us a manager, he found that a school garden 
interfered with the discipline of the school. While the 
teacher would be employed in giving directions in the 
garden his monitor, if he had one, would be utterly 
unable to keep up discipline in the school ; he often 
visited it during the time agriculture would be taught, 
and be would find tbe children, in the absence of the 
teacher, at any work but tbe work on the time-table. 

1S433. Is that your opinion ? — No ; that is the 
opinion of the manager and of the people in the 
locality. I would he myself in favour of school 
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gardens, but I have not any experience of it. I think 
it would be a good idea if the pupils were encouraged 
to do a little amateur gardening at home. 

18434. How would you encourage them in that ? — 
In this way — seeds and farm i mplements to be supplied 
to them at wholesale prices by some responsible 
authority, such as the managers of the district model 
farms, which I hope to see established in the country. 

18435. There were district model farms at one 
time which havo been discontinued? — Possibly from 
a financial point of view a district model farm would 
be a failure, but from a national point of view it 
would be a success. 

18436. Yon would like to see these re established ? 
—I would, indeed ; and endowed by public grants, 
in which pupils could be taught scientific agriculture. 

18437. How far apart do you think model schools 
should be?— One in each district, under the present 
district inspectors — sixty-four in all Ireland. 

1843S. Have you any view with regard to the 
establishment of a college in Dublin, where professors 
could devote time to investigations in connection with 
every subject which the Commission might recom- 
mend in the way of manual and physical training? — 
I would bo decidedly in favour of it, because they 
could give the benefit of their knowledge and ex- 
perience to the managers of district model farms, and 
they," in their turn, could submit it to their pupils. 

18439. What do you sav about drawing ?— I would 
not be in favour of making an invidious distinction in 
any National school. I would be in favour of having 
it introduced into all schools without exception, but 
ns the majority of teachers — I, unfortunately, among 
them — have not a certificate, great efficiency should 
not be expected for the first few years in auy of these 
schools, and if the work was fairly done, I would say 
the pupils should get a pass, even though their teacher 
did not possess a certificate. 

18440. Do you tliink that the Board’s inspectors are 
the proper persons to examine in all subjects connected 
with manual training, rather than experts ? — Yes, if a 
specialist was sent to examine woodwork if it was 
introduced into a town, and another to examine iron- 
work if it was a manufacturing centre, and another 
to examine in linen in the North of Ireland, it would 
be a different system of education altogether, and it 
would not be for the benefit of Ireland we should 
have two systems of education. 

18441. Then you think that the ordinary inspectors 
are the proper persons to inspect? — I do, decidedly. 

18442. How would you find time to teach new 
subjects ? — I would not follow the last witness in 
saying the time should be extended; the physical 
strain on pupils of a tender age is very great, to keep 
them in school from ten to three o'clock. 

18443. Would it be an advantage if the junior 
classes were allowed to be dismissed at half-past two? 
— I would say two. 

Professor Fitzgerald. — Are they not allowed 
already ?• 

18444. Mr. Mollov. — That is the regulation at pre- 
sent ; infants may go home ? — Is it in an ordinary 
National school? I would not like to have them gone, 
and see an inspector driving along the road, and I am 
afraid the Commissioners would not stand up to de- 
fend me. 

18445. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Coming now to the 
school gardens your experience is that parents regard 
the work done by the pupils in school gardens as 
done for the teacher? — Yes. I merely asked the 
parents of the locality a few days since, and they one 
and all objeoted to the pupils doing manual work for 
the teacher. I then suggested what would they say 
to doing that work at home in their own little 
gardens, and they would agree to that. 

18446. Would it help in any way if you divided the 
garden into small plots, and gave a plot to each 
boy, allowing nobody to do anything on that but him- 
self, so that the parents would not think he was 
working for you but working for himself and for his 


own education? — But we have no means of compelling 
that child to come and attend that plot on any day. 
I teach a small school. The number on the roll is 
sixty-five, and I am sorry to say the average has not 
reached thirty-five for the quarter ending the 39 th of 
June, and has only barely touched itfor the last quarter; 
and if there was a plot of ground in charge of a certain 
pupil, and he did not come to school for a whole 
month, what on earth is to become of that little plot? 

18447. It might tend to lead the pupil to come, 
for I have seen a school garden in which each boy’s 
name was on a label fixed in his plot, aud it was a 
work of emulation among the boys that their plots 
should appear to the best advantage ? —In u district 
model school I would like to see that, but if it was 
attached to an ordinary National school, boys are in- 
clined to mischief, and if that garden was not properly 
protected things might look very awkward in the 
morning ; but I would approve of it in a model farm, 
where the Government can pay a caretaker, who 
would be responsible for the safety of the plot. 

18448. Do you believe if an arrangement were 
devised by which you were allowed to teach drawing 
— I mean all teachers who are not in possession of 
certificates — and that fees were allowed, do you 
believe that really good teaching would be done? 
— That is my opinion. I don’t see why drawing 
could not be taught by a little more care in a school, 
even though the teacher does not possess the necessary 
certificate, any more than good handwriting. 

18449. Are all the teachers good at penmanship ? — 
I often see a letter from a teacher, and I cannot read 
the handwriting. 

18450. And he teaches writing in the school, and 
obtains result fees ? — Yes. 

18451. With the aid of models might not a sensible 
teacher teach drawing ? — That is my opinion, but I 
cannot speak from experience. 

18452. Professor Fitzgerald. — Do you think it 
would be desirable, as far as children are concerned, 
that they should be taught drawing to scale?— I 
believe it would be the only useful drawing. 

1S453. And do you not believe teachers would be 
able to learn how to teach drawing to scale by the 
aid of instruments and rulers 1 — I think they would 
after a little while. 

18454. It would not require the dexterity necessary 
for freehand? — No, and I think drawing to scale 
would make them more accurate in drawing. 

18455. If there were encouragement given to do 
cardboard work and some other things like that ? — I 
could form no opinion about that. My chief concern 
is with agriculture, because it is at the present time, 
and possibly will long continue to be, the only industry 
in Ireland, and even our manufacturing and shipping 
industries at the present time depend on agriculture. 

18456. You were proposing to have gardens at the 
children’s own homes ; would you now, do you thinks 
be able to report on those home gardens? — I was 
thinking of that matter — it would be an exercise in 
drawing for each pupil at the end of the year to take 
to the school a plan of his garden, showing its size, 
drawn to scale, and the relative position of the various 
vegetables grown in it. 

18457. But he might leave out the weeds ; it 
would be necessary for somebody to inspect the 
garden ? — The inspector could just take two or three 
of them indiscriminately. I would not expect a district 
inspector should run round from one to another. 

18458. Supposing a teacher took them indis- 
criminately from time to time during the year ? — I 
doubt very much if the Commissioners would accept 
the opinion of the teacher; if they would, we would be 
only too glad to do it. 

18459. You might inspect them during the year, 
and the inspector then inspect one or two of them ? — 
Yes, sir. 

18460. Mr. Struthers. — In these model farms 
what pupils would you have taught 1 — I would havo 
the pupils selected for a two years’ course by a com- 
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petitive examination, but an essential condition to be 
that they have completed their school course in tho 
National schools first, and, in addition to that, shown 
some proficiency in mathematics, physical soience, or 
agricu 1 tural chemistry . . 

18461. They would hare finished their course in the 
National school 1 — Yes, according to the programme 
laid down, or at any future time, by the Commissioners. 

18462. They would be over sixteen 1 — In or about ; 
a boy that was ambitious to go to these schools would 
push ou his education, and possibly be able to go at 
sixteen. 

18463. You say you would require some knowledge 
of mathematics or physical science 1 ? — Or agricultural 
chemistry, according to the choice of the pupils. 

18464. Where would the pupils get this instruc- 
tion before they went to the model school ? — In every 
National school, more or less, mathematics are 
taught. 

18465. But elementary science? — They would he 
taught if it was made worth while. 

18466. Agricultural chemistry ? — Yes. 

18467. Would you have that taught in a day 
school or an evening school ? — I would not go in for 
evening schools in country places. A child would 
have to run an Irish mile or more to school, he 
would spend from 10 to 3 at school, get home 
then and take his dinner, and then, perhaps, the 
parents might think that they would find something 
for him to do besides letting him run hack the same 
distance again. 

18168. We have evidence that in country districts 
pupils do come to evening schools ? — Tn certain districts 
they might, for instance, when Science and Art subjects 
were paying an Irish teacher the senior hoy's might 
come in. 

18469. If you made mathematics and elementary 
science a paying subject again might they n->t find it 
possible to collect pupils in the evening ? — In some 
localities they might and in others they might not. If 
there was a small prize given to each pupil who passed 
creditably at his annual examination, because if any 
undertaking is to be a success the workman should gee 
his share, I would go more for giving prizes to the 
pnpil than to the teacher. 

18470. But prizes for wLat? — For their little 
gardens, each pupil who would pass creditably in his 
agricultural examination, and till his little garden 
according to the requirements of the programme, I 
would give him a prize. 

18471. Would the pupils be boarded at these model 
farms ? — Yes. 

18472. And you would have a special staff of 
teachers? — Yes, meu specially trained. 

18473. Would you continue tho literary instruction 
for pupils in the model farm ? — That is a question that 
S could not form an opinion on, the knowledge of that 
might develop by time ; after the farm had been work- 
ing a little while they might be better able to know 
whether literary insta-uction would he required or not. 

18474. But you think that is the way to improve 
: agriculture in the country, and not by teaching driblets 
of it in the elementary school? — To continue the 
ordinary book in the school and to have school gardens 
attached to the pupils’ houses. 

18475. You have no certificate for drawing, I 
think, you said ? — Yes. 

18476. Would you be willing to attend at a con- 
venient centre if classes were held there, to receive 
instruction in the method of drawing ? — I would have 
no objection, but other teachers, as a rule, I believe, 
would have on objection. 

18477. But suppose the school is not so much to 
teach them drawing os to give them hints how to teach 
drawing to their pupils? — I tliink every teacher 
should be anxious to attend that, but the risk of 
failing to get a certificate would deter many from 
going. _ 

18478. This class is only to help the teacher? — I 
think that would be very beneficial. 


18479. Would you like to have the junior pupil* 
dismissed earlier in the day than at present ?— I would. 

18480. You mean these pupils up to the 3rd class? 
— Yes. 

18481. Have you thought of this arrangement as a 
possible one, that the junior pupils should be taught 
in the forenoon and sent nway, and the senior division 
taught in the afternoon exclusively ? — If the Board 
and their officers would fall in with that idea I t iling 
it could be done, and I believe it would benefit. 

18482. You would be able to devote your attention 
undivided to the senior pupils while you had them, and 
the junior pupils while you had them 1 — I would be 
for the whole of the pupils of the school coming into 
the school at one hour in the morning, and then I 
would be for the junior portion having a shorter school 
day than the senior. 

18483. So that you might give some extra time to 
the senior pupils ? — Yes, I find every teacher [ know 
who is anxious to work up his school must give extra 
time to his pupils — more time than is on the pro- 
gramme ; for instance, when approaching our annual 
examination we don’t count the time, we are there up. 
to 5 o'clock. 

18484. But you seud away the junior children? 
— Yes, the moment the school day stated in the tune- 
table has expired. 

18485. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — Is yours a purely agri- 
cultural district ? — It is, an alluvial district, lying at 
the confluence of the Boyle and the Shannon. 

18486. Would yon support the testimony of tho 
former witness, that in your time the mode of fanning 
has greatly improved ? — l would. I fully endorse the 
remark he made about bin ning. I believe if the people 
thought burning would benefit their crops without 
doing irretrievable damage to the ground they would 
try and avoid the law, even if they had to go out at 
night and do it. 

18487. Is it your opinion that the teaching of the 
National schools in agriculture hashed anything to do 
with that improvement? — It is my opinion it has luul 
everything to do with it. 

18488. Mr. Strothers. — Has not agriculture im- 
proved in other countries in the same degree as in Ire- 
land ? — My experience of other countries is nothing but 
I say in the presentage in which we live, if wo are to hold 
our own agriculture must beimproved,andif the Govern- 
ment does not help us our local efforts are useless. 

18489. You have associations of farmers? — Un- 
fortunately not. 

18490. And you trace the whole agricultural im- 
provement to the teaching of the schools ? — I do. 

18491. Rev. Dr. Evans.— Not to die fear of the land- 
lord or the fear of the law ? — I could not go into that 
point. I look upon a farmer as protected by the law 
as long as he pays an honest rent, ns decided by the 
laws of the realm, I look upon him as as independent 
in his farm as the Queen on the throne. 

18492. Professor Fitzgerald. — Have not agricul- 
tural papers had something to do with the improve- 
ment? — Agricultural papers, as a rule, don’t circulate 
in my district. 

18493. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — Is there serious potato 
blight in this district? — There is in my district. 

18494. Have the farmers done anything to avert it ? 
— In some isolated cases a potato sprayer was used, it 
must be all out of their own pockets, no encouragement 
whatever. There is also a column given to agricul- 
ture in the weekly papers. Iattribute that to education, 
because in former tamos poople were not able to read 
those papers. 

18495. Captain Shaw. — Have the teachers any 
means of becoming acquainted with contemporary 
educational movements in other countries 1 — I am not 
aware that they have, for this reason, our vacations 
are very restricted and our means do not enable ns to 
go into other countries during our vacation in order 
to see what improvements are effected in those places. 

18496. When the inspector comes round, has he 
time to enter into these subjects with you ? — Between 
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examining one section of the pupils and watching 
others, lost they would infringe the rules, I think his 
work is very hard withouthaving any conversation with 
the teacher, except to reprimand him for something that 
would go wrong ; T am speaking a positive fact. 

18497. Suppose that a class for manual instruction, 
general practical work, were established in some schools 
you think the teachers in the neighbourhood would be 
inolined to come and see the working of it? — T don’t 
think they would ; if it was established in one parti- 
cular school that would create a kira of distinction, 
and the others would not like to fall in with that idea, 
and it was to remove that prejudice that I suggested 
the model farm. 

18498. Then how are the teachers to get any 
acquaintance with improved methods of instruction 
if they won't come and see them 1 — I take your point 
to be that it would be established in one particular 
National school to the exclusion of tile rest. 

18499. Not to the exclusion of the rest, but to see 
whether the rest would like to adopt it? — I would not 
go in with that, I would go in for the Government to 
make a gvant to establish perfect agricultural instruc- 
tion. 

1S500. I am talking of manual instruction! — I 
have given no thought to that ; in large cities and 
towns where there are commercial and manufacturing 
industries I am sure the teachers there would be 
competent to give an opinion on it, but my chief con- 
cern is agriculture. 

18501. And you don't thin k there is any use in 
introducing anything else! — Not in a rural locality, ' 
but I believe it is useful in large towns like Belfast. 

18502. Who do you contemplate as instructors in 
your model school ! — Men specially trained at the 
Agricultural College in Dublin in future days and 
experts from the different agricultural colleges in the 
United Kingdom at present. 

18503. Have you any idea what such men’s opinion 
is as to the training that children should receive be- 
fore they come to you 1 — No, I never met a man of 
them, but I am giving teachers’ opinions. 

18504. Would you be surprised to hear they all 
prefer that the children should never have been taught 
agriculture before they come to them, but that they 
should be grounded in elementary science 1 — I would 
not like to agree to that. For instance, if a boy in 
the higher walks of life studied in any of the 
diocesan colleges in Ireland and went into another 
to complete his education, possibly the professors 
there would find fault with his previous education, 
and I suppose it would be the same amongst us 
teachers. 

18505. Is not the teaching of agriculture rather 
ambitions in the National schools, don’t you try to 
cover all the agriculture which it is necessary for a 
farmer to know ? — We do. 


18506. Is not that an impossibility in a National Sligo, 
school! — I don’t think it an impossibility; in 1894, oct~s&r 
1895, and 1896, under different inspectors, I secured — 
cent, per cent in agriculture; in 1897 I was not so Mr - Thomas 
lucky ; I am down to 93 per cent. MacLoghtin. 

18507. Were your inspectors agricultural experts 1 
He walked into us armed with the authority of the 
Board, and we could not ask him, “Areyouqualifiedto 
examine our school.” 

18508. Mr. Harrington. — Would you like to see 
introduced into the reading books lessons on the laws 
of sanitation and on temperance ! — I would go in for 
that very much. 

18509. Do you think if they were introduced into 
the books they would be explained by the teachers 
and dwelt upou by them ? — I think they would, and I 
think it would raise the social condition of the people 
to a great extent. 

18510. Mr. Molloy. — Is your school one of the 
typical rural schools that Mr. Doyle referred to, in- 
cluded in the seventy per cent ! — Oh, -no ; it is one of 
the worst attended. It is situated in a boggy dis- 
trict, where it is impossible in the winter for the 
children to come to school on account of the floods. 

The average for the year was thirty-nine, and for the 
last two quarters thirty-tour and thirty-five. 

18511. You have the aid of a monitor! — But I 
fear I am going to lose him on account of the average. 

18512. What suggestions, if any, have you to make 
with regard to the programme. Would you desire 
changes, and if so, in what direction! — There should 
be some time found for teaching drawing, and I would 
suggest geography and grammar to be altogether 
omitted for third class, and the course considerably 
shortened for fourth and upwards. The amount of 
grammar required at present for high fifth should be 
sufficient for high sixth. 

18513. Do you take up any extra subjects ? — I take 
up algebra and book-keeping. With great difficulty 
I get the senior boys to finish their course. They 
are employed in agricultural occupations. 

1S514. With regard to that idea of yours that the 
pupils who have answered satisfactorily ought to get 
prizes, would you not think it right that the managers 
and local parties should give those prizes ! — In face 
of the Permissive Act of 1875 and the Compulsory 
Act of 1892, I say any attempt to get local aid in 
the absence of compulsion is useless. 

18515. A moment ago you said that you desired 
that the pupils up to third class might be able to go 
away. The regulation is in favour of infants only, 
but you generalised that up to third class. If you 
had it up to third class you would have very few 
remaining ? — About half the school. 

18516. And further that the time of departure for 
these infants would be indicated on the time-table 1 — 

Yes ; from two o’clock. 


Mr. Hubert J. Sweeney, Teacher, Quay-street National School, Sligo, examined. 


Mr. Hulicrt 


18517. Chairman. — You are a National school 
teacher! — Yes ; Quay street Junior, Sligo. 

18518. Will you give us your opinion upon some of 
the headings yon have mentioned in this paper that 
you have handed in. What do you say with regard 
to the attendance of pupils at schools with a view of 
developing what you think are the fundamental prin- 
ciples of any system of primary education — namely, 
the developing to the highest degree the faculties of 
the children, the encouragement of originality or in- 
dividuality, and taking cognizance of the circum- 
stances and possible future position of the child ! — 
First of all, I consider that compulsory education is 
absolutely necessary before any system could be 
effectually adopted. 

18519, Do you think there would be much opposi- 
tion to compulsory attendance on the part of parents! 
— I dare say there would : by those parents against 


whom it would operate, there would naturally be Sweeney, 
objection. 

18520. Do you think that if a law was passed to make 
attendance compulsory, except for a good reason, that 
the parents would accept the law, and take pains to 
make children attend more regularly 1 — I think they 
would. 

18521. Iu fact, any opposition which might show 
itself at first would soon die out! — Yes, my lord. 

18522. Passing on to the payment by results, will 
vou shortly give us your views on that subject 1 — I 
think it is a very pernicious system, the payment by 
results, and I will enumerate the reasons why 
I consider it so. First, it is orgauised as a system 
of cram by which methods have no value what- 
ever. Secondly, all scholars, whether clever or 
dullards, progress at the same rate, one class per 
annum, and at the same rate in all subjects siraul- 


J. 
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taneously. Thirdly, a degree of success iu dealing 
with neglected capacity meets with little recognition 
as compared with success in passing a high percentage 
of scholars. Fourth, the profession of the teacher is 
degraded by persistent and obtrusive appeals to the 
desire of gain. Teachers are tempted either to neglect 
those who will not pass, or otherwise force them on 
unnaturally. Fifth, there is no encouragement under 
it to a teacher to forward the higher moral and intel- 
lectual training of the pupils, because it is not paid 
for, and cannot be estimated by the inspector at an 
incidental examination. And, also, I believe that 
scholars who have passed through this system lack 
mental alertness. Finally it destroys all individu- 
ality in the pupil, which I believe should be one of the 
principal ends of education to encourage. 

18523. Now, with regard to any changes in the 
programme, what would' you say with regard to 
kindergarten ? — I think it should be made compul- 
sory up to third class. 

18524. In every school? — Well, yes. 

18525. Is it taught much in rural schools, or at all 
in this district ? — I don’t know anything about rural 
schools. 

1S526. Well, with regard to town schools, is it 
taught ? — Yes, I believe it is in the convent schools. 

18527. With regard to drawing, what have you to 
say about drawing and designing?— I think it is a 
very important subject, and if T might go into detail 
a little, I would wish to give you an account of 
the efforts I have made in that respect. Some five 
years ago I had what I considered what might 
have been regarded as peculiar ideas upon education. 
I procured a book called Leland’s “ Practical Educa- 
tion," and was delighted to find that the views in that 
book corresponded with mine ; and not only so, but 
they liad been carried into practical effect and proved 
to be true. I found also in it that there was an 
association for the purpose of starting thiB practical 
education in England, and I communicated with the 
secretary of it with the idea of introducing the system 
into my own school. 1 was referred to the Irish 
secretary, Miss Burke, of Limerick, and after some 
communication with her I intended to introduce draw- 
ing into my school ; I had a certificate in it myself, 
and had a natural taste for it. I may mention* that 
my school is a junior school, and consists of only first, 
second, and third classes. I got also a book on drawing. 
Leland was a man who was not a teacher at all, but 
who was thoroughly imbued with the ideas that sti- 
mulated him to start this subject, and he carried it out 
practically and successfully in America. I got his 
other book on “ Drawing and Designing," and started 
on those principles. I procured all the materials 
myself, supplied them to the children, and started 
the blackboard, drawing on the principles indi- 
cated, with a view to developing designing rather 
than copying drawings. Of course it was necessary 
to have an examination under the Board, and, having 
a certificate, I thought I might be able to do that 
also. The inspector came in after my year's work, 
and before examining the papers — lie was a former 
inspector— he asked me why did I start drawing, and 
said that it was not necessary, inasmuch as it was not 
carried on in the senior school to which my pupils 
went afterwards. I said that I intended it chiefly ns 
an educational exercise, and for the good of the 
pupils. He examined the drawing, and gave a very 
liberal supply of noughts on the sheet ; nearly every 
one of the pupils received nought, and in his report 
he said that the drawing wa3 worthless. I never 
attempted drawing after that. I consider that was 
one of the evil effects of the results system, because the 
inspector naturally did not wish, as I believe they 
do not, as a general rule, wish, to examine in extra 
subjects, seeing that they have quite enough to do 
under the highpressure workthat they have at present. 

18528. How long did you persevere with it ? — One 
year. 

18529,. Do you think that drawing should he 


optional in some schools and compulsory in others ?— 
Yes. 

• 18530. I see you put down it should be optional 
in second fith and sixth, and obligatory in third, f onv th 
and fifth ; you think it should be optional in the lowest 
flags and two highest and compulsory in the middle 
of a child’s education ? — Yes ; I consider it should b 9 
optional in the second class, so that it might be a pre- 
paration for the compulsory work in third, fourth, and 
fifth. 

18631. Is that optional on the part of the teacher ? 
— Optional on the part of the teacher, and it need 
not be carried on to the highest stages in fifth and 
sixth unless the children, perhaps, intend to become 
architects or designers. 

18532. Supposing that a system of manual instruc- 
tion iu the shape of woodwork were introduced which 
was not compulsory but optional, you would then be 
in favour of carrying on the drawing in connection 
with that ? — Yes, my lord, I recommend that. 

18533. Now, with regard to spelling do you think 
that the requirements should be reduced ?— Yes, my 
lord, because they are too exacting at present, and in 
order to make room for other subjects that I have 
specified that I consider more important. 

18534. How do you mean too exacting, there lira 
only two ways of spelling, right or wrong?— The 
extent of it that is required iu third class : it is too 
extensive. Some of the most difficult sentences in 
the book are given for children in third class to spell. 

, 18535. But in higher classes you would have those 
more difficult words " — Oh, yes, but at the same time 
1 would havo it confined to a certain proportion of 
the book, not any part of it, like tbe subject matter 
of the rending. 

18536. What would you suggest with regard to 
any alteration in the manner of teaching arithmetio ? 
— That the course is too extensive at present in the 
senior classes ; and mental arithmetic, and higher 
mathematics should be a distinct subject and receive 
a higher fee in the junior classes. 

18537. As- regards grammar ; where would ydu 
begin grammar ? — In the fourth class. 

18538. What would you make it consist of in sixth 
class ? — Analysis of sentences. 

18539. As regards geography what change would 
you make in that? — It is too extensive at present. I 
would not have the names printed on maps at all. I 
would have outline maps with, of course, the physical 
features all drawn in, and map-drawing should form 
an important feature in the teaching of geography. 

18540. You mention here exercises in memory 
training and development of quickness of perception ? 
— I think those are the most important things that 
should be introduced into the new system, because 
they consist of the development of faculties rather 
than the attainment of immediate practical results. 
They are dealt with pretty fully here in this book of 
Lelaud's, and were some of the things that Mi - . Leland 
took up and carried out practically : he developed 
the memory of his pupils to a very high degree without 
interfering in any respect with their thinking- 
lessening their thinking powers or powers of judgment. 

18541. Is it not considered to be one of the difficul- 
ties of the present system that the children rely 
very much upon their memory and don’t use their 
powers of observation? — Yes, but any properly 
taught system of memory training, if it was properly 
taught, and developed on proper principles, would be 
a benefit : as it is, it is only incidentally taught and 
developed ; it is not properly or systematically de- 
veloped to its highest dogree. 

18542. I think you are in favour of reducing the 
reading ? — With regard to reading I think it is im- 
passible to achieve what is expected at present. I 
would suggest that a portion of the reading lwok be 
set apart for examination — say a third or a fourth be 
set apart for accurate knowledge of the subject matter, 
the pupils thoroughly ground in that portion of it 
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would easily ascertain for themselves the matter out 
of the remainder. 

18543. As regards manual training, what do you 
understand by manual training, anything beyond 
woodwork! — Modelling in clay. 

1854-1. The general programme that they have in 
England ! — Yes. 

18545. And you are in favour of its being intro- 
duced 1 — Y es. 

18546. And made compulsory! — Yes. 

18547. And where would you commence with it ! 
In fourth class. 

18548. With modelling! — Yes, where kinder- 
garten leaves off. Kindergarten leaves off in third 
and manual instruction could be commenced in fourth. 

18549. Where would you begin to teach the 
elements of science ! — In fifth and sixth. 

18550. Do you think that prizes should be supplied 
by the Board gratuitously! — Yes, l think one of the 
chief benefits of the kindergarten system lies in the 
fneb that the work is done voluntarily and almost 
unconsciously by the pupils themselves ; they ore not 
forced or compelled to do it, and I believe the same 
thing holds with the pupils in the senior classes. The 
work they do earnestly and voluntarily on their own 
wart is mnoh more effective, more lasting, and move 
beneficial to themselves than what is compelled to be 
driven into them, and I believe the only means to do 
that is by a system of prizes. Children will not work 
from remote motives, the majority of them ; they will 
work from immediate motives and the most immediate 
motive is a prize. I think if the Board would give a 
supply gratuitously, ami have them exhibited in glass 
cases in the school where children could see them it 
would be an effective stimulus to education. The 
only prize we have to give them at present is the cane. 

18551. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Will the explanation 
that is now required to be taught along with reading 
add much to your trouble 1 — It will take up more time. 

18552. Professor Fitzgerald. — Do you think that 
drawing to scale would be a desirable thing to intro- 
duce as well as freehand drawing in our schools ! — 
Yes. 

18553. Do you think the teachers could easily 
learn to teach it ! — Yes. 

18554. You don’t think there would be any serious 
difficulty in getting them to learn to teach drawing 
to scale 1 — I think not, in the town schools especially. 

18555. Would it bo desirable to introduce in con- 
nection with drawing to scale the making of small 
articles of which they made drawings first and after- 
wards constructed 1 — Yes, I believe it would. 

1S556. If the materials were provided by the 
school authority you don’t think there would be 
much difficulty in getting that sort of work done ! — 
No, I do not. 

18557. It would be a continuation of the kinder- 
garten work! — Yes. 

18558. Would it not be a sufficient reduction in 
the amount of work and time that is required if the 
readinginthe reading books were madeeasier and more 
intelligible to the children ? — Yes, and introducing 
matter into it that would be of greater utility to 
the children leaving school. For instance with 
reference to the government of their country, and 
enabling them to perform their duties os citizens after 
leaving school in a more effective and intelligent 
manner than they can at present, would be very 
important. 

18559. Is not that the great difficulty of requiring 
the explanation of the books, why it would take so 
much more time than in the past, because the lessons 
required so much explanation to children of the age 
that read them! — Not so much that, as that the 
quantity of matter is too great to do so. 

18560. But if children easily understood what they 
read, why should it take so much more time to explain 
it to them! — If they understood it easily it would 
not, but the two difficulties were combined ; the 
hooks were both difficult of understanding and too 


extensive, and the greater difficulty was the difficulty 
of understanding. 

1 8561.. Then if the books were made as extensive 
as they are, but were made easier, and the subjects 
more intelligible to children, it would not require 
more time than at present ! — No, certainly not. 

18562. Mr. STRUTnuns.— -Have you actually tried 
the system of developing the memory which Mr. 
Leland advocates ! — No, I have not. 

18563. Have you known any person who did it! — 
No. The reason I have not done it is because I have 
too much to do in my school, to comply with the 
results system at present. 

1S564. When yon were teaching drawing you 
taught it on the lines of this book! — Yes. 

18565. And you consider it an easy system to 
teach 1 — Well, I don’t consider it by any means an 
easy system. 

1 8566. Your experience would bear out this system 
“that by means of it any person who is capable 
of learning to write may also learn not only to draw 
but to design, and to invent original decorative design 1 " 
— Quite so. 

18567. Your experience bears out that statement! 
— I have not much experience, but I believe it is true. 

18568. Then any teacher who had not learned to 
draw might acquire a knowledge ot it from this book 
if he studied it faithfully! — I think so. 

18569. But these improvements you suggest you 
consider to be quite inconsistent with the present 
results system 1—1 do. 

18570. But they are improvements that are de- 
sirable even if they should lead to the total abolition 
of the results system 1 — Yes. 

18571. Rev. Dr.WiLSON. — You consider compulsory 
education would be good for the children apart from 
objections by parents and others! — Oh, certainly. 

18572. What do yon consider, from your experience, 
the easiest and best mode of teaching a child to spell 
properly 1 — I don’t know any other method than the 
one I have adopted myself, underlining the words in the 
lesson, marking them in school, and making them 
learn them at home as a task, and, having tablets, 
they can learn in school also. 

18573. You don’t require them to learn a column 
of spelling ! — No. 

18574. Rev. Dr. Evans. —Do they learn the prac- 
tical rules for spelling l — Mine is a junior school. 

18573. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — You. just underline the 
words you want them to spell ! — Yes. 

18576. Mr. Strothers. — As regards the question 
of giving prizes, it would be, probably, rather an ex- 
pensive operation for the Board ; do you consider 
certificates to the senior children would have some- 
what the same effect 1 — T have supplied certificates 
also, but I think the prizes better ; I have given cer- 
tificates to the children who have passed, and held 
that forth as an inducement to them to endeavour to 
work for the results examination, and it has been 
effective to a degree, but not as effective as prizes. 

18577. Under the Science and Art Department, 
the pupils work for no other inducement than a certi- 
ficate, but a certificate is valuable to obtain a situation ; 
would not a certificate to a boy in the sixth class be 
equally valuable to him ! — At present it has no value. 

18578. If you had not to prepare the children for 
the results examination, could not the lessons them- 
selves be made more interesting! — J daresay they 
would. 

18579. Would not that be a better plan — that the 
teacher should make his lessons so interesting that 
the children would attend without any inducement ! 
— I think every possible inducement should he 
adopted, and I think that is one. Of course it might 
be omitted but I think the giving of prizes is the 
most -effective for most children, particularly the 
young children with whom I have to deal, of first, 
second, and third class. 

18580. Do you think one or two prizes in the class 
would be sufficient 1 — That would all depend upon 
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Sligo. the size of the class, certainly two prizes in a class of, 
Oei.Hn 80 " I should say, twenty or thirty. 

‘ 18581. You contemplate that every child who 

Mr. Hubert J. p^gej should get a prize ? — Not at all. 
we.nej-. 18582. Mr. Harrington. — Do you think that the 

managers generally — I don’t want to particularise 
any — do yon think that the managers of the schools 
visit them sufficiently often and exercise sufficient 
influence 1 — Well, of course, I don’t know anything 
ubout any other school except my own. 

18583. I don't refer to that, but I mean from your 
knowledge of the teachers of this district 1 — I am not 
prepared to give an opinion upon the point ; I have 
not sufficient knowledge to express an opinion upon it. 

18584. Mr. Molloy. — By your statement I observe 
you are a trained teacher 1— Yes. 

18585. And hold rank as first of first ? — Yes. 

18586. And you have been principal teacher for 
five and a-half years,and previously had been assistant? 
— Yes, for three and a-half. 

18587. I observe that yon state you are in perfect 
sympathy with the introduction of manual instruction 
into schools ? — Yes. 

18588. Mr. Redington. — You said that kinder- 
garten should be made obligatory in all schools 1 — 
Yes. 

18589. How could it be taught in a school with 
only one teacher, without a monitor ? — Of course I 
have not considered the details of it : it is merely the 
principle of the thing, and looking at it from an 
educational point of view. 

185§0. Perhaps you would add “where possible”? 
— Yes. 

18591. What has been the effect of the results 
system, first on the education of dull boys ; and, 
secondly, on that of clever boys 1 — On dull boys it 
has made them duller still, if that were possible. 

18592. Is it not the case, that it has induced the 
teacher to spend more time on the instruction of 
backward boys ? — It is to the neglect of the clever 
boy. 

18593. Mr. Strctheiss. — I f they have not made 
their 100 attendances ? — They are left aside as a rule. 

18594. Mr. Redington. — It is the interest of the 


teacher to spend a great deal of time on the instruc- 
tion of the dull boys who have made the proi*^ 
number of attendances ? — Yes ; but, as a rule, they 
will not have made the proper number of attendances 

18595. There is no connection between dullness 
and irregular attendance 1 — There is in this way; as 
a rule, the boy is not up in his programme who has not 
made his attendances, and he will be considerably 
backward while the others are advanced. 

18596. Certainly, but where a boy who had given 
100 attendances, was by nature of a duller disposition 
than other boys, is it not the interest of the teacher 
to devote considerable attention to that boy bo as to 
enable him to pass the examination? — Yes, and it is 
done, but he is an exception. 

18597. Then, as regards the dull boy, the system 
works advantageously? — Yes. 

18598. Is it, in your opinion, the effect of the 
system that it keeps the brighter boys back?— Yes. 

18599. Then it would depend on the proportion of 
dull to clever boys as to whether the system worked 
well or ill ? — Yes, to a certain extent, and it depends 
also on the attendance of pupils. 

18600. Mr. Strothers. — It would not improve 
the teaching of those boys who had not made their 
100 attendances, I understand ? — No. 

18601. The present system has not the effect of 
making the teacher devote sjiecial attention to the 
dull bovs who have not made their attendances?— 
No. 

18602. And this will be a considerable proportion 
of the dull boys in the school ? — Yes. 

18603. Mr. Redington. — When will the teacher 
know whether they have made their 100 attendances? 
— He keeps a record. 

18604. How does he know in the first quarter? — 
Not in the first quai-ter. 

18605. Therefore, in the first quarter his interest 
is to look after the dull boys, and bring them up to 
a certain level ? — Yes. 

18606. And as regards the second quarter, would 
you not say the same ? — Yes. 

18607. And even the third quarter? — No, for it is 
very easy for him to see then. 


Belfast. 
Oct. 12, 1897. 


FORTY-SECOND PUBLIC SITTING— TUESDAY, OCTOBER 12 th, 1897, 

AT 2 O’CLOCK, P.M., 

At the Grand Central Hotel, Belfast. 

Present: — R ev. Hamilton Wilson, d.d., in the Chair; Stanley Harrington, Esq., b.a.; 
W. R. J. Molloy, Esq.; Captain T. B. Shaw; and J. Struthers, Esq., b.a; 

with J. D. Daly, Esq., m.a.. Secretary. 


J ohn Moran, ll.d., Head Inspector of National Schools, examined. 


18608. Chairman. — You are the Head Inspector of 
Belfast and district 1 — Yes ; I was for nearly eleven 
years District Inspector here. 

18609. And you are now? — Head Inspector nearly 
a year here. 

18610. Where were you before that? — In Dublin. 

18611. How long were you there? — About one and 
a-half years. 

18612. Well yonr experience as District Inspector, 
and now as Head Inspector in Belfast would enable 
you to give some valuable suggestions to the Commis- 
sion : would you, as briefly as you think proper, advise 
ns as to the order of procedure in introducing manual 
instruction to our National Schools? — I t hink it 


Bhoidd commence with the Training Colleges, I would 
make it compulsory in the Training Colleges. 

18613. To train Queen's scholars? — In handicraft, 
and to make it compulsory afterwards in the schools 
taught by those teachers, to withhold their training 
diploma unless they have a class of handicraft in 
their schools. 

18614. Do you think it would be needless and in 
fact foolish to attempt to have manual instruction in 
schools under teachers that have not got the training > 
— I think it could be done, as I suggest in my report 
to the Commissioners, by itinerant teachers, or by 
bringing in the village carpenter or some other handy 


man and paying him the results fees. After a while the 
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teachers would get jealous of the outsider and would 
acquire a knowledge of it themselves. 

18615. First you begin with the Training Colleges ; 
second? — Insisting on the teachers having a class in 
their schools, that is Queen's Scholars who have left 
training, and withholding the diploma until they have 
a class. 

18616. These are the two suggestions you make? 
Yes, these would be the two suggestions. 

18617. Mr. Molloy. — For a number of years you 
held the position of District Inspector in Dublin ? — 
Yes. 

18618. And previously to that, if I mistake not, 
you had experience of the working of the National 
System in the west of Ireland ? — I had in "Westport 
for three and-a-half years. 

18619. So that you are practically now familiar 
with the east, with the extreme west, and also with 
the north ? — Yes. 

18620. And prior to your appointment as Head 
Inspector you were for many years stationed here as 
District Inspector ? — Yes. 

18621. Now in connection with the present 
programme under the National Board, are there any 
points in which you think it falls short or that you 
would like to suggest improvement ? — I would, sir, in 
arithmetic. 

18622. What is the nature of the suggestion you 
would offer there? — We examine in arithmetic at 
present from printed cards, the teachers prepare the 
pupils from cards also, and after the simple and 
compound rules have been got over there is very little 
teaching except from cards. I put a stop to this 
about twelve years ago when I was in Belfast before, 
but it has extended again very much. 

1S623. Then you, so to say, deprecate tho use of 
cards in the instruction in arithmetic ? — I think that 
there should be occasionally oral examination by the 
Inspector. 

18624. Is it not in the power of the inspector, 
even at present, to give an oral examination? — Not at 
the results examination, he may at a secondary 
inspection. 

18625. Well, at the secondary inspection ? — They 
are virtually abolished now, they are merely incidental 
visits, when little or no examination takes place. 

18626. In the case of the Head Inspector who has 
not such a wide area of results examination to hold in 
the year, is it not in his power to examine orally the 
arithmetic to a large extent? — It is, as much as he 
likes, but not at results. 

18627. In connection with the Belfast schools, how 
did you find mental arithmetic ? — Fair. 

18628. Is there any improvement in mental 
arithmetic as compared with previous years? — Not 
much. 

18629. A few years ago some of tho Belfast 
merchants seemed to think that in the primary 
schools in Belfast mental arithmetic was not suf- 
ficiently attended to : having been away for an 
interval, and then resuming here in tho capacity of a 
Head Inspector, have you found any appreciable 
change 7 — Not much. 

18630. Is kindergarten taught extensively in this 
circuit ? — Yes, it is taught extensively in Belfast. 

18631. And is it taught successfully? — In some 
cases it is ; it varies very much, in some schools it is 
very well taught. 

18632. Is it taught exclusively by teachers who 
hold certificates of competency ? — So for ns I am aware 
it is. 

18633. Who supplied the plant, so to say, for 
kindergarten ? — The local parties — the manager 
usually. 

18634. Is it confined almost exclusively to the 
infants and 1st und 2nd classes? — Sometimes there are 
3rd class pupils, but very seldom. 

18635. Would you advocate the propriety of 
extending that to higher classes than the 3rd ? — Yes, 


I cLink it would be very desirable to have it in 3rd Belfast, 
and 4th classes. Cel, 12 1887. 

18636. And even higher, perhaps? — Perhaps j 0 ^ n Moran 
higher. °'* n ' 

18637. So that it might run through the entire 
school course ? — Through the entire school course. 

18638. What is your opinion of its educational 
value? — I consider it of the greatest educational 
value to educate the eye and hand in giving the idea 
of form and figure and shape. 

18639. Do you find drawing successfully taught 
here ? — Drawing is very poorly taught. 

18640. Is it taught in a fair number of schools ? — 

It is taught in a large number of schools in Belfast, 
but with a very moderate degree of success ; the 
children are left a good deal to themselves, and the 
indiarabber is too much used in rubbing out. 

18641. How do you account for the want of success; 
one would imagine that in Belfast drawing would be 
regarded as a very important subject 1 — They take a 
good many extra branches in some of the schools where 
drawing is taught, and they are teaching those extras 
sometimes while the children are employed at drawing. 

18642. Then you account for the inefficiency of the 
instruction in drawing by the fact that the teacher, 
who ought to be attending to the drawing, is 
attending really to another extra branch ? — Yes. 

18643. Is not that rather a departure from the 
aiTangements of the time-table ? — Of course it is, and 
I should feel inclined to deal very severely with it if 
I found it, but we cannot see them at work every- 
day. 

18644. Have you turned your attention at all to- 
manu&l instruction ? — I have. 

18645. Have you any suggestion to offer in con- 
nection with the introduction of that into schools here; 

Belfast would seem to be a very suitable place for its 
introduction? — It would be very desirable to in troduce- 
handicraft here and in all the large towns ; it would 
be desirable to introduce it everywhere, but unfor- 
tunately I think it would be very difficult to do so in 
the rural districts. 

1 8646. But in such an important centre as Belfast 
you would be in favour of the introduction of manual 
training 1 — Decidedly. 

18647. Not confined to handicraft or carpentry 
work? — Not confined to these. 

18648. But to such a form of instruction as would 
train the hand and eye? — Yes. 

18649. Have you seen the working of any manual 
instruction class?— I have had a good deal of ex- 
perience in examining in handicraft. I examined the 
classes in Marlborough-street for two or three years. 

I had a class in handicraft at Oldcastle, and another 
at Athboy. 

18650. These were three important places ; did the 
manual instruction extend beyond carpentry work, so- 
to say? — Not beyond carpentry work. 

18651. Was it based on the Board’s present pro- 
gramme in handicraft? — It was. 

18652. Do you approve of that programme ? — I do; 
it might be simplified, perhaps. 

18653. It has not, however, been introduced into 
any place in Belfast, so far as you know, up to the 
present? — I think there ore two schools in Belfast in 
which it has been introduced — one of them is 
St. Matthew’s, Ballymaoarret ; I forget the other. 

18654. Have you had an opportunity of seeing its 
working in either of these places ? — No. It is also in 
operation at the Belfast Model School. 

18655. Mr. Habhimqtok. — I did not quite under- 
stand what is in operation there? — Handicraft. 

18656. In what form? — Carpentry. 

1S657. Mir. Strutjiehs. — U nder the programme of 
the National Board? — Under the programme of the 
National Board. 

18658. Mr. Molloy. — B ut you have not had an 
opportunity of seeing it in operation? — No, except in 
the Model schools, when I accompanied Professor 
FitzGerald and his brother. 
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18659. How did you find it working there? — 
Judging by the result, it did not seem to be much. 
18660. By whom is it carried on 1 — By two of the 


18661. And thoy hold certificates of competency 
in that particular branch 1 — I believe they do. 

18662. And I presume the National Board supply 
the plant iu the case of the Model school? — I 
think so. 

18663. Had you any other observations to mako 
with regard to the results programme? — No, sir, 
nothing particular, but cookery is a thing I would 
like to say a word about. I have had a good deal of 
experience iu cookery. Two Head Inspectors, of 
whom I was one, examined 147 pupils at the Central 
Model School, Queen’s Scholars, in training, and the 
result was l'emarkably good. I also had it in four 
Convent schools in Meath. I believe that it should be 
made compulsory in all the female training colleges, 
pretty much as handicraft in all the male training 
colleges. 

18664. And drawing, doubtless? — And drawing. 

18665. You would advocate the propriety of cookery 
being made compulsory in schools where teachers hold 
certificates? — Yes. 

1 8666. And you would extend it to rural schools ? 
— Extend it as much as possible. 

18667. In the case of teachers already in the schools, 
who have been trained, say a considerable time ago, 
or perhaps not trained at all, have you any plan by 
which cookeiy could be established in their schools?— 
There was an itinerant teacher sent to Carrickfergus 
last autumn, and the headmistress has since qualified 
for a certificate, and has a class in operation in the 
Model school there. 

18668. I presume you would advocate the pro- 
priety of tho cookery instruction being carried on 
continuously during the year, and not confined to the 
short period during which the special teacher gives 
instruction ? — Throughout the year. 

18669. And then that the ordinary teacher of the 
•school, if sufficiently qualified, would take it up and 
carry it on later ? — Yes. 

1S670. Have you had experience of laundry work 
in any of the schools ? — No. 

18671. You have not touched on the subject of 
needlework ; had you any special views to put forward 
with regard to needlework, say the alternative scheme? 
— The alternative scheme would be very desirable, 
but it has been a failure in this circuit ; I mean it 
is not taken up ; nearly all the schools have got 
exemption from its operation. 

18672. I believe Belfast ■was the earliest place in 
which exception was taken to that scheme ; what was 
-the chief ground of objection ? — It was not popular 
with the parents. I know at Oldcastle, after it was 
introduced, half the sixth class girls left ; then the 
teacher taught them a literary course in addition to the 
alternative scheme, and they returned again. I sug- 
gested, in my report to the Commissioners, that the 
needlework might be extended to one and a-half hours 
instead of an hour, and that the boys could be engaged 
at handicraft or drawing, or some other manual 
instruction, at the time. 

18673. Do I understand you now to suggest that 
there ought to bo 7^ hours compulsorily devoted to 
needlework in the week rather than 5 hours? — I 
think 5 hours is quite sufficient. 

18674. I presume you are aware that in England 
they have not got such an extensive time devoted to 
needlework as five hours even? — No, I believe not. 

18675. Are you satisfied with the results in needle- 
work ? — They are very poor in Belfast. 

18676. How do you account for that? — I used to 
be told by the teachers when I was here as District 
Inspector that the little under-clothing and objects of 
that kind could be bought as cheaply in the shops ; 
the children work a good deal in the mills, and think 
they can employ their time more profitably. 

18677. Do you find that repairing of clothes is 
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carried on as part of the needlework instruction ifi 
the Belfast schools ? — Very little, if at all ; I ha Ve 
not met with it any where yet in Belfast. 

1S678. Now from your statement, Dr. Moran, 
needlework is in a rather low state ; have you any 
suggestion as to how it might be improved in your 
circuit ; are your observations exclusively applicable 
to Belfast ? — To Belfast ; it is fairly taught through 
most of the towns in the circuit. 

18679. Has the alternative scheme been taken up 
largely throughout the circuit?— Very little; there 
are very few schools in which it is taught. 

18680. I presume, except in the rural schools 
agriculture is not taken up ?— Agriculture is not taken 
up in the town schools, not in Belfast. 

18681. What is your experience of the working of 
it in the rural schools? — It should be made more 
practical, if possible ; the teacher could do a good deal 
if he wished, either by means of the school garden or 
a neighbouring farm ; the sole object at present is the 
earning of results fees by cramming them from the 
text-book. They are told how things are done instead 
of showing them how they ore done, and getting them 
to join in doing them ; that is the great fault of the 
teaching of agriculture in the schools. 

18682. In the rural portions of your circuit are 
there many examples of school farms or school gar- 
dens ? — There are a few, not many. 

186S3. Your circuit extends over a number of 
counties ; what county in particular! — 1 think in the 
county Armagh. 

18684. How do you find those conducted? — I have 
not had an opportunity of examining them yet ; what 
I should like to have attended to very much is the 
cottage garden ; I would advocate strongly, attention 
to cottage gardening and utilizing the laud at nearly 
all seasons of the year. 

18685. In your report to the National Board you 
refer to the discipline of the schools, and you think it 
is open to great improvement ; what suggestion would 
you offer as to carrying out that improvement?— I 
should say it would all dejxmd on the teacher, it is 
almost impossible without the proper teacher to liavo 
proper discipline. 

18686. You don’t advocate any special payment 
for that particular branch ? — I would ; I think pay- 
ment should be made altogether for the value of the 
school as a whole, and I would largely abolish the 
present system by having more class examinations. 

18687. You advocate the propriety of having more 
class examination at the results examinations rather 
than individual’ examination? — Yes. 

18688. And would you include the examination of 
pupils who perhaps did not attend the minimum 
number of clays as well as of pupils who made those 
days ? — I think all the children on the rolls should be 
examined. 

18689. When your duties as Inspector commenced 
the results system had been only a comparatively short 
time in operation ; the old system prevailed largely, 
that is, 23 or 24 years ago ? — Yes, the results system 
commenced in 1871. 

18690. Are you able to contrast the results attained 
under the old system and under the results system ?— 
Not very well. 

18691. The results system as it now prevails 
was only a short time in operation when you 
were appointed Inspector ; then you must have had an 
opportunity of forming a judgment from an educa- 
tional standpoint as to the value of the system in 
force prior to the introduction of it? — Well, I think 
that something intermediate between the two would 
be desirable ; that there should be a more searching 
examination than there used to be before the intro- 
duction of the results system. 

18692. And by a more searching examination do 
you mean that the Inspector failed to examine some 
classes or gave undue prominence to seniors rather 
than juniors, or vice versa 1— Yes, it was unnecessary, 
r Digitisation CJniL. 
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t believe, under the old system to examine the -whole 
school. .... 

18693- Have you outlined m any way practically 
bow that suggestion could be carried out, that is, class 
examination of all pupils on the rolls, and, to a certain 
extent, adherence to the form in use prior to the 
introduction of the results system 1 — I have not for- 
mulated anything, bus I could if you considered it 
desirable ; i would draw up some document. 

18694. Mr. Harrington — With regard to the 
calling of the roll, I presume that here, as in other 
p] u ces, the roll is called at eleven o’clock 1 — Before 
eleven o’clock ; it must be entered in the daily Report 
Book at eleven o’clock. 

18695. Would you be in favour of having 
that called at ten instead of eleven o’clock! — I 
would. 

18696. You think that all the children who do 
come to school could be there at ten as well as at' 
eleven 1 — They could be there at ten o’clock. 

18697. Would that bo prettygenernl in the districts 
that you have beeu inspector over 1 — I think so; 
lierhaps half-past ten, allowing a margin of half an 
Lour to come in. 

18698. But as regards the city of Belfast 1 — It 
might be called at ten o’clock ; the attendance at the 
schools in Belfast is sometimes very late in the 
morning, 

18699. You know, I daresay, that in some of the 
large towns in England the school day is divided into 
two parts, one up to twelve, when they go to their- 
dinners and resume at tsvo o’clock ; would that system 
work well in a large city like Belfast ? — I think it 
would. 

18700. Do you think the parents would like it ! — 
I am not sure about the parents, but it would work 
well. 

18701. Do you think it would be an advantage! — 
I think it would; the children are fagged and tired 
after five hours at school. 

18702. You think the rest they would get would 
be an advantage 4^—1 do. 

18703. Turning to the girls’ side of the work, I 
think you said the alternative scheme was a failure 
in Belfast ! — Yes. 

18704. Can you say in how many schools it was 
tried !— I don’t know ; I was not here at the time 
they asked exemption. 

18705. Would one of the reasons of this failure 
be that the parents of the children in some of the 
schools are of rather a good class, and preferred their 
children should be taught literary subjects instead of 
anything like dressmaking ? — I think not exactly that ; 
there are not many schools in Belfast of that class. 

18706. What do you consider the probable reason of 
its failure ? — The difficulty of providing materials, 
the cost of materials, and the objection on the part of 
the parents. 

1S707. But why did the parents object; was it on 
account of the length of time devoted to it, or that 
the work done was not well done! — The length of 
time ; the mothers in some cases said they could teach 
their girls to sew at home, and would rather that 
while they were at school they should be taught the 
literary subjects. 

18708. Belfast is, of course, a place of many in- 
dustries, and differs in that respect from other towns 
in Ireland ; do you think the parents generally in 
this city would approve of the introduction of manual 
instruction ? — I cannot well form au opinion on the 
matter. 

18709. Have you heard it said that the teaching in 
the schools is of too literary and not sufficiently 
practical a turn 1 — No ; I have not. 

18710. Would not the hand and eye training be of 
great advantage ? — Certainly. 

18711. At the present moment there is very little 
being done in that direction in Belfast 1 — Well, 
there is a good deal done by the Workingmen’s 

Institute. 


18712. I mean in the primary schools ? — Very Belfast, 
little. " — 

18713. Though it would be of special importance 
here that hand and eye should be trained from, the John Moran, 
earliest time ! — Yes. i-i-d. 

18714. With regard to the text-books, the lesson 
books, do you think they are sufficiently interestiug to 
the children! — I think they might be varied; there is a 
new set of alternative readers now on the Board’s 
list which can be used instead of the old lesson books. 

18715. Do you think these of an improved charac- 
ter 1 — I am not quite certain ; I have not read them 
over yet. 

18716. Would you consider that the introduction 
of lessons on temperance and laws regulating sanita- 
tion would be of great advantage in these schools ! — 

It would. 

18717. You think in would have a decidedly moral 
eflect on the ch i ldren in after life ! — I think so ; we 
put a lesson on the Evils of Intoxication, by Lady 
Wilde, in the fifth book at the time of its revision. 

18718. But these lessons should be fully explained 
by the teacher ! — They should, and I would put in 
lessons ou the mechanical powers, the lever, etc. 

18719. Do you think the books are explained now 
by the teachers! — There is very little explanation. 

18720. You think that is one of the faults of our 
system 1 — .It is. 

18721'. But you say drawing from models or object* 
is not in vogue in Belfast ! — No, I don’t know any 
school in winch it is taught. I would be in favour of 
it, and also of practical geometry, especially for 
children in a place like Belfast. 

18722. You spoke of handicraft being taught in a 
couple of schools here, would you describe to us 
what the nature of that handicraft is 1 — I have not 
seen it. 

18723. You don’t happen to know what it is! — I 
tiiink it is carpentry. 

18724. Captain Shaw. — Is it according to the 
syllabus issued by the Board ? — Yes. 

18725. Mr. Harrington. — Are not these two 
schools in your district ! — My circuit us head 
inspector extends over eleven districts. I have 
forty-one schools under my own immediate super- 
vision, and these are scattered through several districts. 

18726. Mr. Molloy. — How long are you head 
inspector in Belfast! — Since the 1st of November,, 
and we have been at a good deal of special work in 
the Education Office during thnt time. 

187 27. Mr. Harrington. — We shall have an op- 
portunity of seeing some of this handicraft. Do you 
know have they separate rooms or buildings for 
teaching it ? — I am not sure ; they have at the model 
school. 

18728. How is grammar taught in schools in this 
district ! — Not very well. 

18729. Do you consider, generally speaking, it and 
other subjects are taught too much as lessons by 
heart! — I do. 

187 30. You think a more practical way of teaching 
grammar would be during the progress of the ordinary 
reading? — Yes, the two might be combined. 

18731. You advocate the teaching of cottage gar- 
dening ; what do you mean by that exactly ? — Such a 
garden as would be attached to a cottage, that is a 
garden in which there would be cabbages, cauliflowers, 
fruit trees, gooseberries, currants and other things 
that might be grown in a kitchen garden for domestic 
purposes. 

18732. That would apply to rural district!]? — To 
the rural districts mainly. 

18733. But to do that do you think it would be 
necessary to have attached to the schools, school 
gardens! — It would bo very desirable if it could bo 
dona 

18734. Mi-.Strl-thers. — I think you quite approve 
of the kindergarten instruction in t,he schools in your 
district 1 — I do, and I think it ought to.be extended to •• 
the higher classes. 
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18733. You don’t think it unfits children for pro- 
fiting by the subsequent literary work in the moie 
advanced classes ? — Certainly not. 

18736. You have seen the statement that a teacher 
preferred to have children straight from the streets 
rather than from the kindergarten class 1 — Yes, but I 
don't agree with that statement. 

18737. — You would have this kindergarten instruc- 
tion extended right through the school? — Right 
through the school. 

18738. Of course the material would be more and 
more difficult as you went on, and the exercises 
admitting of a greater degree of accuracy ? —A greater 
degree of accuracy. 

18739. In that case you tfnnld not recognise any 
real difference between kindergarten and manual train- 
ing? — Very little ; one could graduate into the other. 

18740. And they would serve the same purpose — to 
develop accuracy among the children, neatness of 
execution, and also to relieve the work of the school ? 
— Yes. 

18741. I suppose you find that five hours’ con- 
tinuous instruction in literary subjects is rather 
fatiguing on the children ? — Rather fatiguing. 

18742. And their intelligence might be developed 
l>y work of kindergarten or manual instruction which 
•would interest them, and would not be taken the same 
way as the ordinary literary subjects ? — Yes. 

18743. Then you have drawing at present in the 
.'Belfast schools 1— Drawing is taught in most of the 
Belfast schools. 

18744. By teachers who have been trained in the 
training colleges ? — Some of them trained in the train- 
ing colleges, others have been examined for certifi- 
cates. 

18745. In the rural districts of your circuit is draw- 
ing much taught ? — Very little. 

18746. I suppose you would make the same remarks 
about the introduction of drawing as you would about 
manual instruction ? — I would. 

1S747. That yon would insist on its being taught in 
the training colleges, and on those who have a certifi- 
cate teaching it ? — Yes. 

18748. It has been put to us that if manual in- 
struction was introduced into the schools generally 
there would be a falling off in the literary work ? — I 
don’t think there would be. 

18749. You think there would be a sufficient time, 
even in the present school course ? — I believe there 
would be ample time, and Saturdays could be 
utilised. 

18750. Don’t you think something could be saved 
from the present literary programme without any loss 
-of efficiency? — Yes, it might be slightly curtailed. 

18751. For instance, grammar might be taught 
along with reading? — Along with reading. 

18752. And if tho books were simpler and better 
.graduated, greater progress might be made in reading 
without more time being devoted to it? — Yes. 

18753. Would you be in favour of a test in unseen 
reading as a test of efficiency? —Perhaps it would be a 
rather difficult test, except in the senior classes. 

18754. What I mean is that children who have heen 
reading a book of a given degree of difficulty should 
be tested in another book, certainly not more difficult, 
but presumably easier tlmn the book they had been 
reading ; do you think that would be a fair test? — I 
think it would be a fair test. 

18755. It would prevent the children getting up a 
book by heart, and would tend to an improvement in 
the teaching of reading?— Yes, it might be tried with 
advantage. 

18756. You spoke of the bad effect of teaching from 
cards in arithmetic ; what sort of results do yon object 
to in the teaching from cards? — The teachers prepare 
printed cards like ours; they give those to the 
children to work away at them ; it is mere mechanical 
manipulation ; there is very little of the principles of 
arithmetic taught. 

187 57. They classify 6ums into types, and teach the 
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children how to manipulate a certain type of question? 
— Yes. 

18758. Without going into any explanation?— 
There is very little explanation of the principles of 
arithmetic. 

18759. And you find the same thing with mental 
arithmetic — that it is not much taught ? — Perhaps it is 
better taught than the other in some schools; it varies 
very much. 

18760. Do you regard it as a separate subject?— 
No. 

18761. What do you think, then, is the cause of so 
little attention being given to explaining the reasons 
for rules in arithmetic, and to mental arithmetic t— I 
daresay it is want of sufficient time; the time is 
devoted to other subjects, sometimes to extra 
branches. 

18762. But is it not devoted to the same subject, 
arithmetic, in a wrong way, preparing the children in 
certain types of sums and cai-ds ? — Yes, they will do 
our cards better at the examinations by extousivo 
practice at the cards. 

18763. But supposing you wanted to get rid ol' this 
teaching from cards, do you think that it would’bs 
possible to do it under the present results system ?— I 
think so. 

18764. Do you think the teachera could he induced 
to teach the principles of arithmetic without trying to 
get up the children in definite types of sums ?— To 
teach the principles and practice of arithmetic 
together. 

18765. But the knowledge of arithmetic is always 
tested by cards 1 — It is tested by us by cards. 

18766. If the children make a pass on these cards 
the results fee is paid, and it really does not matter iui 
far as the money goes whether the teacher has taught 
the subject intelligently or not ? — Yes, that is what I 
object to. 

18767. There is no special fee for mental arithmetic ? 
— No special fee. 

18768. What inducement is there to the teacher to 
give any time to it? — The inspector asks a few 
questions in it, but it is one of the sub-heads of the 
programme. 

18769. Would his examination in mental arithmetic 
affect the amount of grant the school would get ?— 
No. 

18770. So that is very much in the air this examina- 
tion ? — Yes. 

18771. And it would he a great advantage to get 
rid of the results system, so that you might secure a 
more intelligent teaching oi arithmetic? — 1 am strongly 
of that opinion. 

1B772. If you could make your examination in 
mental arithmetic bear on the amount of grant paid 
to the school then tho arithmetic would be bettor 
taught ? — I think it would be altogether better taught 
if I had power to ask children questions on slates and 
combine the grant for the entire. 

18773. Combine the result into one definite opiuion 
as to the quality of the instruction ? — Quito so. 

18774. But you prefer to have cookery taught by 
the regular class teacher of the school ? — Yes, where 
she is qualified to do so. 

18775. But in a large city like Belfast might it not 
be better to have it taught in centres by an expert 
teacher of cookery ? — That could be easily done. 

18776. It would be more efficiently taught in that 
way in all probability ? — I think it would. 

18777. That would certainly be the case in towns 
whatever might be the case in rural districts ?— Yrs. 

18778. About the cotiage garden, don’t you think 
the results you aim at might be attained by getting 
children in country districts where alone cottage 
gardening would be taught, to cultivate plots of their 
own at home ? — Yes, 

18779. Getting seeds from tho teacher and bringing 
the results to him ? — Yes. 

18780. And having the various things they are 
doing discussed and explained by him ? — If there was 
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» caiilen attached to the school that would give them 
a uiste for a garden at home. 

18781. Do you not think it could be done by plots 
attached to their own houses'? — Not as well, the 
teacher could not go to every garden. 

18782. At present where there is a cottage garden 
the teacher is bound to take out the children so many 
hoars in the week? — Yes, usually during playtime. 

18783. I believe he must bring them out every 
4 a y ? — It must be every day. 

18784. Of course there are some days when it would 
be absurd to bring the children out 1— -Yea, you could 
not bring them out in bad weather. 

18785. And there is a great pare of the year when 
there is very little interest in the school garden ? — 
Very little in winter. 

18786. And if cottage gardening were retained on 
the programme it would be better -to relax that rule 
so as to allow the teacher to teach them in the school? 
—When I say the children have to go to the garden 
for half an hour that does not apply to winter. 

18787. Captain Shaw. — If there is a golden 
attached to tie school is it not a rule that they are to 
attend half an hour every day to the school garden ? 
I am not aware that there is such a rule. 

18788. But you think that it might be taught 
efficiently by taking the children out less than half an 
hour every day at the proper seasons of the year ? — 
At the proper seasous of the year. 

18789. Mr. Strothers.— Is science taught in the 
schools in Belfast ? — Y ery little. 

18790. Have you any object lessons in the junior 
classes 1 — Yes, in the infant schools we insist on 
object lessons; I always examine on object lessons. 

18791. There is no separate results fee ? — They are 
pud 4s. for infants instead of 3s. in the ordinary 
n itional schools, and we insist that they must adoptdrill 
and object lessons and school songs. 

18792. Don't you think that objectlessoninstruction 
might ho usefully extended to the higher classes 1 — I 
think so. 

18793. In the samo way as kindergarten should be 
extended ? — Yes. 

18794. Do you think five hours a week absolutely 
necessary to obtain satisfactory results in needle- 
work? — Yes, I think it would be necessary, especially 
as a good deal of the time is wasted in commencing, 
providing materials and giving thorn out to the 
children. 

1S795. You are aware that in other countries, such 
as England, what seeni to be good results are obtained 
in much less time, three hours. Is there any difficulty 
in the way of needlework instruction in providing 
materials ? — Yes, in some of the rural schools, veiy 
great difficulty. 

1879G. But not in the town schools 1 — Not in the 
town schools where the parents of the children are 
well-to-do. 

18797. But where the parents of the children are 
not well-to-do ? — There is some difficulty. 

1S798. Do you think it would be possible to have 
an arrangement by which the managers should provide 
the material ? — It the managers were forced 1 

18799. Well, have some compensation to them 
from the National Board for providing materials, and 
then sell such things as were saleable? —Yes. 

18800. Supposing the needlework to be taught 
efficiently, say in three hours a week, two hours of 
that time might be usefully devoted to cookery 1 — 
Yes. 

18801. May I ask if drawing is tauglit to the girls 
ns well as to the toys in Belfast town schools ? — Yes. 

18802. Captain Shaw. — Y ou said that the failure 
in drawing was due to the teachers not teaching it, 
lint merely allowing the pupils to work by thpmael ves ? 
—Of course I would modify that largely, I would say 
m some schools, not in all. 

18803. Do you think this may be partly due to the 
programme of drawing which is laid down? — No, I 
think not. 


18804. Don’t you think it would be possible so to Belfast 
inspect drawing and lay down such a programme that — 

the teachers would have to pay attention to the child- e ' - 

ren while they were learning it? — Well, I think there John Moran, 
would very little difference. LI ~ D - 

18805. Mr. Strothers. — Is not this because 
general inspection of the method is better than ex- 
amination of the results just as in the case of arith- 
metic ? — Yes. 

18806. Captain Shaw. — The present programme 
only includes freehand drawing as a necessity? — 

That is so. 

18807. I think yon said you would approve of 
geometrical drawing or drawing to scale, with the use 
of simple instruments being added to it in every 
case? — Yes, and model drawing in the senior classes. 

18808. In the inspection do you look at the work 
the children have done during the year? — Yes, in 
some coses, for instance all the copy books the child- 
ren have written during the year are to be presented 
to the inspector. 

18809. But I am speaking of drawing ? — Not in the 
case of drawing, but in the case of needlework, the 
worked articles have to be submitted to the inspector 
at the examinations. 

18810. You said you approve of the programme of 
handicraft laid down by the Board ?— Perhaps 
simplified a little. 

18811. Don't you think the complicated nature of 
it may have led to the opposition in the giving of 
manual instruction ? — It may have. 

18812. Is it not rather a utilitarian programme 
than an educational ? — It seems so. 

18813. If you take the first jear they start by 
having to be all expert in a number of tools, it depends 
on the meaning you give to -‘expert,” but it looks as 
if they had to be trained carpenters at the end of the 
year? — Yes, there is another suggestion I have to 
make, for young children I believe tools specially 
made for children should be used ; il is absurd to 
see a child of ten or eleven trying to work with a 
big saw, or to move a large jack plane along a 
board. 

18814. Then when you get the second year’s pro- 
gramme. it is still more complicated, here they have 
got to be not only carpenters, but glaziers and 
painters? — That programme should be recast and 
modified considerably. 

18815. Do you think there would be some opposi- 
tion on the part of the teachers if they saw a course 
of manual instruction which was merely educational, 
which trained them in accuracy, taught them to ap- 
preciate the use of drawing and to apply it in prac- 
tice? — Yes, I believe they would adopt it more 
readily than they would adopt that programme. 

18816. When you say you would recommend that 
it should be taught in training colleges, would you 
prefer to have it in the trainiug colleges or the prac- 
tising schools attached to the colleges ? - I would have 
it at both. 

18817. In the training colleges students might 
become proficient in the use of tools themselves? — 

Yes, and in the practising schools that they might see 
how it was taught. 

18818. That they might sco the object of the in- 
struction and learn that it was not- to turn out 
carpenters or craftsmen, but assist in tbe general 
education of the child? — Yes. 

18819. Is needlework taught somewhat in the samo 
way in the school as drawing, the children are put 
down to sew and the teacher goes to something else ? 

As a rule the teacher supervises the needlework 

during the time. 

18820. But it would be possible for her to set 
students down and let them work away for an hour? 

Tt is quite possible, but I don’t know that it Is 

done, she has nothing else to do during that time, the 
needlework is compulsory for an hour each day. 

18821. And they do nothing except the needle- 
work 1 — Except the needlewoik. 
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18822. Is it your opinion that five hours is the 
least that can be devoted during the week to it? — I 
would not be very positive in that, I think three 
hours would do. 

18823. The main reason urged for giving five hours 
is that it takes so long giving out the material and 
putting it. back again, if you gave one-and-a-half hours 
each week you might get as much done? — You 
might. 

18824. Perhaps one-aud-a-half hours is a little too 
long to keep children at one occupation ? — Yes. 

18825. Sir Joshua Fitch told us that sewing was 
compatible with complete mental vacuity, do you 
think that is so? What do the boys in the town 
schools do in the place of agriculture? — Sometimes 
they have book-keeping, of course they have book- 
keeping in rural schools also, and sometimes extra 
branches, geometry or algebra. 

18826. You say “ sometimes," is anything laid 
down as a necessity to replace agriculture ? — No, not 
in town schools. 

18827. Then apparently they have more time at 
their disposal for extra subjects in town schools than 
in rural schools? — Yes. 

18828. Is it a common practice to give home lessons 
to all the students in all the schools 1— Yes. 

18829. Do yon know how much time a day is 
devoted to it i — Probably one-and-a-half or two hours 
in the evening, they learn their lessons at home, and 
they are examined next morning by the teacher. 

18830. That extends the school hours practically ? 
— Practically it does. 

18831. Don’t you think they would be better em- 
ployed if they were kept in school, suppose the home 
lesson was learned during the time for drawing and 
one hour put on for drawing ? — I think the hours are 
long enough now. Probably the children themselves 
prefer to chose their own time at home for learning 
their lessons. 

18832. But do they loam them as a matter of 
fact 1 — I believe they do in most cases. 

1883S. Then as regards extra subjects, are they 
generally taught? — Geometry and algebra are pretty 
generally taught to fifth class, first and second stages, 


and first stage, sixth : they are not paid any results fee 
for them in any lower class. 

18834. Do you think the arithmetic which is 
taughtmight.be modified with advantage ?— X think 
it might. 

18835. And the demands for reading in the upper 
classes, do you think they are excessive or unnecessary 
for the general education? — I think reading i s 
extremely desirable, and I would not like to have it 
curtailed. 

18836. But the class of reading you have in the 
sixth book, do you think a child could do with less of 
that ? They are supposed to know and explain tue 
whole of those lesson books, able to read and explain? 
—Yes. 

18837. Chairman. — Since the Compulsory Educa- 
tion Act was introduced into Belfast has it been 
enforced really?— It has. 

18838. What effect has the Act produced?— Very 
beneficial effects ; there have been recently a great 
number of prosecutions under the Act. 

18839. Do the parents in general show willingness 
to yield to this Compulsory Act ? — I am nob quite 
sure, but I think that there is no great opposition to 
it on the part of the parents. 

• 18840. Captain Shaw. — At what acre can children 
be taken into the factories here ? — At the age of 
fourteen, or they can be taken in between thirteen 
and fourteen, if they have a certificate from the in- 
spector that they have passed into the fourth class. 

18841. Mr. Struthers. — But not under thirteen, 
not even as half-timers ? — Yes, they take them in as 
half-timers at eleven : in a large number of our schools 
there are half-timers. 

18842. Chairman. — Has the school accommodation 
in Belfast been found sufficient since compulsion 
was introduced? — It is amply sufficient in most 
cases. 

18843. Mr. Molloy. — H as there not been an 
increase in the average attendance of the schools 
owing to the results system 1 — Certainly. 

18844. Have you any statistics than would show 
that ? — I have nob. 


Mr. Robert Brown, Teacher, Ballymacarrett National School, Belfast, examined. 


18S45. Chairman. — You are a National school 
teacher ? — Yes. 

18846. Where is your school located? — Bally- 
macarrett, Comber-street. 

18847. What is the size of your school? — I have 
five assistants : my average is 210. 

18848. Are we to consider your opinion as 
representative of the large number of teachers? — 
Well, I have been nominated by the Central Com- 
mittee, and I believe that represents a large number 
of associations ; at Congress they did not pronounce 
any opinion upon it, but a number of associations 
have done so since, and I believe that I represent a 
number of those associations. 

18849. How many teachers would that Central 
Committee represent ? — 7,000 teachers altogether. 

18850. Well, if you represent them? — Well, but 
I am sent here by the Central Committee, I did not 
say I icpresented all those. 

18351. Mr. Harrington. — The Central Com- 
mittee of Ulster? — No, of the whole of Ireland. 

18852. Chairman. — Is it your opinion that the 
time of the pupil in the National school is fully 
occupied by the present programme ? — It is more than 
fully occupied, because the time we have at our 
present programme is not enough for us. There is 
no room as the programme stands for manual instruc- 
tion. As the programme stands there is no room, in 
my opinion for anything being added to it. 

18853. Would you not think it desirable to have 
manual instruction if room be found for it? — I cannot 
express any opinion on that, but I don’t think it 
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would be desirable in our schools. I think manual 
instruction would be desirable if you had a proper 
place for having it taught and proper teachers. 

18854. At what age generally do the children 
leave your schools ? — Generally about twelve years of 
age, that is the highest, but 80 per cent, leave at 
eleven, I may say. 

18855. Is their education sufficiently advanced?— 
No, sir, I won’t say that their education is sufficiently 
advanced for anything excepting that it satisfies the 
Commissioners, and then they can get a certificate 
that they have passed in the fourth class ; that I 
suppose satisfies their parents. 

18856. But you don’t consider the Commissioners 
are sufficiently competent authorities ? — Excuse me, 
sir — we give what will satisfy the Commissioners, we 
hope that they will he harder to satisfy in future. 

18857. Of those that remained beyond that would 
many remain to fourteen years? — Not with me. I 
don’t know that I have any remaining to fourteen, 
except monitors, or thirteen even, well, thirteen, 
would be the highest, and a very small number would 
remain until that time. 

18858. Of course we cannot say any tiring about 
adding manual instruction at present, but if proper 
accommodation were provided and qualified teachers 
were supplied, could you make any proposal as to a 
change in the programme that would find time for 
giving such instruction ? — If you have proper teachers 
and proper places for teaching them, the only change 
that would be required would be to allow children to 
leave the schools and go to those places, 
ampton Library Digitisation Unit 
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18859. Oh, yes, but we would mean, Bay, an hour 
or half an hour on each day of the week for this 
instruction, the rest to be literary ?— But for your 
literary instruction at present your time is too short, 
for now, this month, commences explanation in 
reading, a most useful thing, but we have not time to 
do it, and we will have to curtail something else. 

18860. Could you not curtail in grammar and 
geography without any real practical loss! — Yes, I 
would curtail in grammar by abolishing it nearly 
altogether in the way it is taught at present. 

18861. I hope you are not teaching it so badly that 
you would abolish it?— "Wo are teaching it as wo 
are required to teach it. 

18862. Mr. Harrinuton. — Off by heart ? — No, 
but our principal time is occupied in parsing. 

18863. Chairman. — You would give less parsing ? 
— Yes, sir, I would. 

1S8G4. We would be greatly guided by the opinion 
of an experienced teacher like you? — I think 
grammar ought not to lie abolished, but it should con- 
sist more of simple analysis and understanding of 
the meaning of the sentence, and especially in the 
correction of vulgarisms. 

18865. Do you think would children in Belfast attend 
continuation schools ? — Well, sir, I think they would. 

18866. That is the only time apparently that you 
could have for this instruction ? — I think they would, 
that is those that would think they would benefit by 
it, but there are a great many children who would, 
perhaps, think they would not benefit by it. I would 
like very much to see continuation classes, for it would 
be some place for young people to go to in the even- 
ing instead of spending their evenings as they do now. 

18867. It was stated to us in Liverpool and Bir- 
mingham and elsewhere, that by taking half an hour 
from the literary subjects for cookery and laundry for 
the girls, and for woodwork and model work for the 
boys that really the literary instruction did not suffer, 
that they came back to it with a fresh zest ? — I would 
not like to contradict that, is that the opinion of 
every person in England 1 

18868. It was the opinion of every person that ap- 
peared before us in Liverpool, Birmingham, London, 
Carlisle and Barrow?— I have been reading that book 
that Mr. Sadler presented to the House of Commons 
lately, in that book was the last report of the Science 
and Art Commissioners, and I think there is some 
erson here who says differently from that. Mr. 
haw, inspecting on certain schools, says “ The taking 
of two hours for manual instruction from the time 
available for literary work will certainly reduce tbe 
literary attainments of pupils in these schools. 

18869. Captain Shaw. — Do you know to what 
schools that applies ? — Grammar schools. 

Mr. Strotheks. — And he does not say it has re- 
duced, he says it will reduce, he prophesies. We want 
a statement that it has reduced. 

18870. Chairman. — Is drawing taught in those 
schools ? — Drawing is taught to all the pupils in the 
school from third class up. 

18871. Is mensuration taught? — No, sir, because 
it is connected with Euclid, and no students coming 
to me will take it up. 

18872. Do you teach any elementary physics? — 
. No, sir, unfortunately, I don’t. 

• iu 18873. You have no means of giving experiments, 

1 1- .think ? — There would be means enough if they were 
required. 

18874. What changes in the programme would 
you recommend for boys entering commercial pur- 
suits ? — I would have them certaiuly that they were 
able to write well, that they were able to do book- 
keeping, and do a considerable amount of mercantile 
arithmetic, that is shopping arithmetic as has been 
. said, and if it were possible, but I don’t know if it 
would be possible, I would try to give them some of 
the languages, such as French or German, I think if 
that could be attained it would be a great matter. 

18875. Is kindergarten largely taught in the 


schools here ? — I don’t know, I have no experience, I 
don’t teach it myself. 

18876. Captain Shaw. — You were good enough to 
quote from me just a minute ago, do you know that 
those remarks applied to organised science schools ?— 
That may be, I don’t know. 

18877. Do you know that those schools are re- 
quired to have thirteen hours in the week of science 
instruction besides literary work ? — At any rate he 
says two hours for manual instruction must be taken 
off their literary instruction. 

18878. Do you know that there are only eight 
hours left for ordinary literary work in those schools, 
and the remark made was that two hours deduc- 
tion from those eight would diminish the literary in- 
struction ? — Any person would have prophesied that, 
but is manual instruction taken up much in primary 
schools in England? 

18879. In the primary schools in all the large towns 
it is 1 — In that report we have manual instruction in- 
cluded with thirteen other subjects, and it says there 
were only 1826 pupils examined in the whole four- 
teen subjects. 

18880. Those are specific subjects, manual instruc- 
tion is not a specific subject and would not be in that 
return as it is examined by the Science and Art 
Department. Those are specific subjects taught in 
the elementary schools, but not under the Science and 
Art Department? — Do I understand that manual 
instruction is not taught under the Science an! Art 
Department 1 

18881. It is, in England, as a matter of fact, at pre- 
sent, and is not included in those figures ? — Then it 
would not be included in the primary schools. 

18882. But it is taught in the primary schools? — 
Well, but if we teach under the Science and Art 
Department in the primai-y schools the Commissioners 
take no notice of it. I have taught under the 
Science and Art Department many a year, and the 
Commissioners of National Education took no notice 
of it except to ask what money I made by ik 

18883. Yon think that both the method of inspec- 
tion and the subjects of instruction might be 
modified ? — I tnink tbe subjects of instruction might 
be modified ; I don’t wish to say anything about 
the method of inspection. 

18S84. Without the child’s general education 
suffering ? — In fact I believe the child's general educa- 
tion would be benefited. 

18885. You make the remark that “ a good general 
education is the best foundation for a good technical 
education" ? — I think so. 

1 8886. Blindly give us your views as to what would 
be a good general education? — I think to be well able to 
read, to understand what they do read, and to have a 
fair knowledge of commercial arithmetic and to bo 
able to keep accounts neatly and fairly, and have a 
general intelligence would be what I would call a good 
general education. I would have drawing from the 
flat and drawing to scale, and I would think that a 
person who had done so would have a good general 
education. 

18887. I suppose a good general education would 
include a certain command of the hand, neatness, 
accuracy and constructive ability 1 — But these can be 
got in school. By manual instruction, I understand 
cutting of sticks, and using saws aud hammers, and 
modelling in clay, and I don’t see either the time or 
the necessity for it, manual instruction or dexterity is 
not thought so much of as it used to be, we have im- 
proved tools and machinery. I have never heard of 
any person complaining that with their hands they 
were not able to get on well, but many persons have 
complained to me that they did not get as much 
education at school as they might and nave suffered 
all their lives. 

18888. Don't you think although., they may not 
perceive it there i3 a necessity for a general training 
of the body as well as of the memory ? — I believe so, 
but I fail to see how we are to general! v train the 
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body by introducing the saw and hammer into schools. 
What are we to do with the other children 1 

18889. Nobody ever contemplated that one teacher 
■with sixty or seventy children should have manual 
instruction stuck on to the top of his other duties ? — I 
must say I am a little labouring in the dark, because 
I don’t know what is intended by manual instruction. 
I don’t wish to be against it, because I believe manual 
instruction is necessary for some people at lease, who 
will be applying themselves to trades, but I don't see 
how it is to be taught in our schools without there is 
a revolution and there are schools built and proper 
teachers. 

18890. You agree there is no use in teaching a sub- 
ject unless you have a proper teacher and proper 
methods of teaching 1 — I think so. I am sure you will 
agree with me in that. 

18891. I think you advocate the teaching of draw- 
ing ? — Y ei-y much. 

18892. But that is manual instruction to a certain 
extent 1 — It is, and so is needlework. 

18893. It also, if properly taught, is a good train- 
ing in observation, of which sometimes people are 
lacking, and after they have received their education, 
training in observation is also useful ? — Yes. 

18894. A great many people go through the world 
without using their eyes 1 — The more they can be 
taught to use their eyes the more generally apt they 
would be at anything. 

18895. Would you advocate the teaching of draw- 
ing as far as it comes in for sketches for models or for 
practical purposes? — I don’t know anything about 
model drawing, but certainly, for practical purposes, 

I would have practical geometry. 

18896. Would you think it practical training if a 
child is taught to draw the plan and the elevation, or 
working drawing, of some object, and that he should 
execute it in some manner afterwards ? — Well, if he 
had someone to direct him perhaps it would. 

18897. You also wish a course of elementary 
physics 1 — Oh, certainly. 

18898. You would advocate that being taught 
practically, I presume ? — I would, indeed. 

18899. And with experiments ? — With experi- 
ments. Books are very useful, but the teaching with- 
out experiments is not very satisfactory. 

18900. That is a great training in observation and 
also reasoning to a certain extent. If properly put 
before the children, would you advocate the teach- 
ing of these throughout the classes, from . first class 
upwards? — I don’t know about the first class. It 
takes a considerable time to teach reading mechani- 
cally, and until we have it taught mechanically ex- 
planation is no use. 

18901. But you can give object lessons even to 
very small children ? — I suppose object lessons even 
to the first class would be useful. They could not 
do any harm. 

18902. And they might be made scientific with- 
out bringing in difficult words which a child cannot 
understand. You say Euclid and mensuration should 
he considered separate subjects ?— Yes : I think so. 

18903. Would you put mensuration in with 
geometry and- make it part of geometrical drawing? 
— I would not. I would make mensuration a 
separate subject, because I find it is very useful iu 
Belfast. 

18904. Part of a course of accurate training in 
measurement, perhaps ? — Well, I would use the ruler 
and you could measure things— everything that hap- 
pened to come in your way— actually measure it and 
do it as practically as possible. 

18905. Mr. Struthers.— I s not that practical 
geometry ? — Yes. 

18906. Then why do you wish to make it a 
separate subject ? — Because practical geometry seme- 
. times takes something more in than that. Our fault 
is we want to make our subjects too extensive. In- 
stead of getting a little well, we have a smattering of 
a whole lot of thing.-, ° 
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18907. Do you teach agriculture in your school? 
— No, sir. Well, I did teach agriculture. Of course 
people said I only taught it for a fee in Belfast’ 
and I was not able to say they were wrong, and 
consequently I gave it up. One thing I found was 
I had two readers instead of one, and I believe it 
was useful in making good readers. 

18908. Would you approve of reading from un- 
seen passages ? — Yes, if I could get an unseen passage 
that was not more difficult than the book theyhad 
been reading in, but if I get a passage from an un- 
seen book I am afraid of it. Here is one out of onr 
Fourth Book — “ The immediate and continuous appli- 
cation of cold, by the employment of irrigation, will 
prevent much effusion into the injured joint, and 
also the occurrence of acute inflammation." That 
means the application of a wet cloth to a sprain. 

18909. For pupils of what age? — Between ten and 
eleven. 

18910. Let me see if I understand your position. 
You would have elementary physics taught in schools? 
— I would. 

18911. And although you have not fully con- 
sidered the question, you would begin that with 
object lessons in the junior classes ? — That is a point 
I have not considered. 

18912. But on the general principle yon are 
agreed that in an ideal scheme of education you 
would have elementary science with experiments, 
taught practically to the children ? — Yes. 

18913. For what purpose? — For the purpose of 
awakening their imagination and making them gener- 
ally attentive. 

18914. Making them more observant and training- 
their reasoning powers ? — Yes, and letting them see 
the reason of things. 

18915. You would also teach drawing ? — Yes. 

18916. For a similar purpose ? — Training their 
observation and accuracy. 

18917. But at present you only teach freehand 
drawing, do you think that that gives all the train- 
ing in accuracy that might be had ? — I wou’b say ail 
the training in accuracy, but I say unless we 
can draw freehand well, the other drawing would not 
be very well done. 

18918. Don’t you think a person can draw with scale 
and compasses who cannot do freehand at all ? — If 
you give them a scale and compass, perhaps they 
could, but I don’t consider it drawing. 

18919. It is generally called drawing, but why 
should that form of drawing be postpone! until the 
pupils are perfect in freehand ? — I don’t know. 

18920. Don’t you think it might be introduced at 
a comparatively early stage in the child’s course ?— 
Perhaps it might. 

18921. And I think you said already that this, 
drawing to scale and for plan and elevation might be 
made more intelligible to the children if they made 
objects from these drawings ? — I said it may be so, 
but I did not give an opinion of my own with regard 
to it. 

18922. Does not that seem a reasonable opiuion, 
how are they to understand the meaning of plans aud 
elevations, unless they make the object or seo the 
relation of the object to it ? — They draw from plan 
and elevation with me, and I don’t see when I can 
take them away to build up what they have drawn. 

18923. It would be a very simple thing to build 
up the structure of which they had drawn the plan 
and elevation with square cubes of brick such as they 
have in the kindergarten ? — Where am I to have 
that? 

18924. I am merely inquiring as to the possible 
scheme of education ?— Oh, yes. 

1 8925. Then both elementary instruction in science 
and in drawing are, in your view, parts of a good 
general scheme of education? — Yes. 

18926. But you have strong objections, as far as I 
can gather, to manual instruction? — I think I 
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explained what I understood by manual instruction, 
carving in wood and modelling. 

18927. Have you read the evidence we received in 
England 1 — I read some of it. 

18928. Does not that give you rather a different 
idea as to what is commonly understood by manual 
instruction? — No, I have not got a good idea of what 
you mean by it yet, perhaps that is my stupidity. 

18929. The only plan I can recommend to you is 
to study the evidence we received in Birmingham and 
London ? — Excuse me, I did not see that evidence at 
idl, but I understand that in Liverpool, where they 
have manual instruction, it is not in connection with 
primary schools, they have some outside places where 
they can send seventeen or eighteen children. 

18930. Have you read the evidence we got in 
Liverpool 1 — I have not. 

18931. Then, from what do you understand that 
this manual instruction is not given iu the primary 
schools, you say you understand that that is the case ? 
— Well, I understand that is the case. 

18932. From what? — From a teacher that belongs 
to Ireland, living in Birkenhead, when I was making 
all the inquiries I could as to how it was taught. 

18933. And although you were making all the 
inquiries, yet you neglected to read the evidence we 
obtained 4— How could I read it, I did not know of 
its publication. 

18934. Then, you would not be surprised to learn 
that manual instruction is given in everyone of the 
Liverpool primary schools, board schools ? — It would 
be a surprise to me, because I understood differently, 
I did not know of this evidence at all. 

18935. If yon read that evidence yon will find that 
it is a fact that manual instruction, using it in the 
broad sense of the word, is given in all the Board 
schools of Liverpool, and not merely in the higher 
schools, but throughout the schools, of course iu 
different forms, simpler exercises in the lower stan- 
dards, more advanced in the higher. 

18936. But, in any case, you are agreed that 
elementary scienco and drawing should be part of a 
good general education, and if you saw evidence to 
make you think that manual instruction — I am using 
the word in its broadest sense — was only instruction 
of the same character as the drawing, tending to 
train accuracy and observation, you would be inclined 
to include it in your general scheme of education ? — 
I think I ought to include everything that would 
lead to a good general education. 

18937. You must understand that manual instruc- 
tion should not be confined to using the saw, plane 
and hammer, but applies to any form of work which 
trains the hand and eye. Then in order to get this 
good general education that you spoke of, you would 
modify the present system somewhat ? — I would. 

18938. For one thing, I gather you would teach 
reading in a more sensible way ? — Certainly, but we 
must have more time to teach it. 

18939. At any rate you would have it taught in 
a different way to what it is at present? — I would. 

18940. You would have much simpler reading 
books ? — Yes. 

18941. You don’t believe that such a passage as 
you have read to us could be understood by a child 
of ten or eleven ? — Certainly not. 

18942. And although you had ten hours a day to 
teach that child that book, you never could make it 
understand it ? — It would make no difference. 

18943. So if you want to teach children at that age 
you must have a simpler book ? —A simpler book. 

18944. And if they had a book that they could 
understand, they might read a good deal more ? — 
They might read a good deal more, but I think I 
would have less reading, and let them understand what 
they read. 

18945. Don’t you think there is a certain advantage 
in getting a child to read a great deal, provided it is 
matter within his capacity ? — I do. 

18946. And from that point of view the test of 


unseen reading would be a very fair one, provided Belfast, 
you are certain the passage is nob more difficult than 0ct — lgs) 
in the books from which he has been reading? — I — — 
think so. Mr- Robert 

18947. You think more time might be saved in the Urown ' 
instruction of arithmetic ? — Certainly, by a change in 
the method of teaching. 

18948. You would teach it in amove practical way, 
teaching quickness of calculation? — Yes, quickness 
and accuracy. 

18949. And explanation of the principles? — I would 
explain the principles to a certain extent. 

1 8950. I mean so that the children did things in- 
telligently, and you would consider that more impor- 
tant than questions in alligation and finding geomet- 
rical means ? — Yes, I don’t see what use they are. 

18951. If yon had reading and arithmetic, the two 
principal subjects in an ordinary school course simpli- 
fied in this way, then you would find time for the 
development of practical instruction? — Certainly. 

18952. On the lines you have already described as 
part of a good general education ? — Yes. 

18953. You mention at the end of your memor- 
andum that you would have boys intended for com- 
mercial pursuits instructed in a special way, they 
should be trained in quickness and accuracy in calcu- 
lating ordinary commercial transactions, commercial 
geography, including the great industrial centres of 
the world, exports and imports, weights and measures, 
the money values of the different countries, commercial 
letter-writing are all of considerable value, would you 
have that taught in the ordinary day school 1 — The 
children who are going to commercial life. 

18954. But then all the children are not going to 
commercial life, and a great many apparently leave at 
eleven years of age, and of those who remain after that 
age it does not follow that they are all going to com- 
mercial occupations ? — Not all. 

18955. So it would be a mistake to teach this pro- 
gramme to all the children of the upper classes of a 
day school? — It would in the same way as it would be 
a mistake to teach manual instruction. 

18956. Excuse me, we have agreed so far as we 
have discussed the matter that the manual instruction 
contemplated was to be part of a good general 
education, nothing further, it is not meant to train a 
boy to be a carpenter or for any industrial pursuit, but 
merely to train bis intelligence and powers of obser- 
vation and sense of accuracy. This special commercial! 
programme would not be suitable for every boy in. 
the upper - classes? — No. 

18957. Would it not then be desirable to have it . 
taught in an evening school ? — It would. 

18958. In fact all special subjects, which are not 
part of a good general education? — In continuation 
schools. 

18959. For those who choose to benefit by them ? 

— Yes. 

18960. Have you any idea howthese evening schools 
should be encouraged, we understand evening schools 
are not common in Ireland? — They are very un- 
common. 

18961. What is the reason for that ? — I don’t know, . 
but one reason may have been that persons who did 
attend evening schools when they were more common, 
did not attend for instruction, but came for amusement, 
and consequently people were obliged to close them, 

I know that was the reason why I closed an evening 
school. 

18962. What did you teach there? — It was a long 
time ago, and I taught the ordinary subjects taught 
in the day school. 

18963. Of course Ireland has made considerable 
progress in education since, I fancy ? — It has. 

18964. And you might find now a class of pupils 
who would come to evening school to learn something? 

— Yes, I am aware that in Belfast a considerable 
number of people are asking after evening schools. 

18965. Have you thought of any step that might 
be taken to encourage evening schools ? What do you 
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think might be done to encourage the starting of 
evening schools 1 ‘—First of all where would be the 
teachers, would it be the teacher of the ordinary day- 
school, or any special teacher. 

18966. Where the teacher of the ordinary day school 
could teach any special subject he would be a very 
suitable man 1 — No, I have not thought of any special 
way in which they could be encouraged. 

18967. Mr. Haurixgton. — W e are anxious to know 
the opinion of the teachers in reference to this subject, 
you have given us some of your views, may I ask were 
you authorised by the Central Organization to give 
evidence here ? — They selected me to give evidence. 

18968. How were you selected may I ask? — Just 
by a resolution of the Central Committee. 

18969. At the Congress ? — No, not at the Congress, 
there is a committee meeting in Dublin twice every 
quarter and there was a resolution passed that certain 
members of the committee would appear before this 
Commission if they required them and give evidence. 

1S97 0. So that we may take it that your views re- 
present the views of the teachers of the district 1 — I 
may say that my views represent the views of the 
Belfast Teachers Association, and also of the whole of 
the teachers of the county Derry 

1S971. And at the same time you admit you have 
not had any actnal experience of this manual instruc- 
tion ? — No, sir. 

18972. You have not seen it taught ? — I have not 
seen it taught. 

18973. Have ycu read any works on tho subject? 
— I have seen a person from Birkenhead showing what 
was done with the knife and things of that sorb, ho 
was over here in the Ulster Hall, and that gave me an 
idea of what manual instruction was, that it was malt- 
ing things with a knife. 

18974. But you have not seen this manual instruc- 
tion carried out yourself in any of the English schools ? 
— I havo not. 

18975. Fave you read any works on the subject? 
— W ell, no, not particularly. 

18976. So that we may take it that the ex- 
perience you have hnd, or rather have not had, is the 
experience of most of the other teachers in that re- 
spect ? — I should say there are a great many in the 
same position as I am, hut there may be exceptions. 

18977. I suppose the school children of Belfast go 
principally to manual occupations when they leave 
school, the great bulk of them ? — The great bulk of 
them go to manual occupations, but when they leave 
school I don’t know to what they go, a great many 
girls leave after fourth class. A great many boys go 
to the rope walk. 

18978. But they are manual occupations, not liter- 
ary? — A great many ol' them go to manual occupa- 
tions. 

18979. Do you consider the teaching, as it is in the 
schools at present, is sufficiently practical, do you con- 
sider it is too literary for the needs of the ordinary 
children who go to your schools ? — I don’t think it is 
half literary enough to do them any good. 

18980. Have you any means of knowing whether 
the parents of the children or the employers consider 
that the teaching in our schools is too literary and 
not sufficiently practical ? — I don’t know that, 1 think 
employers think, so far as arithmetic for instance is 
concerned, although our pupils may he able to do hard 
sums in some of the rules, they are not able to do 
little sums in shopping arithmetic. 

18981. We have found in other places that many 
people, parents and employers, think that our system 
is too much learning things by heart, and that the 
children arenot taught sufficiently how to think and use 
their brains ? — I think it is the results system in Ire- 
land that has been the cause of that to a great extent. 

18982. I think you said that a good many children 
leave at eleven, these would be the half-timers who go 
into mills ? — They leave me at eleven and I have no 
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18983. How would you suggest that should ha 
Rtopped 1 — A law should be passed that they should 
not leave school until they had passed the second fifth 
which would be thirteen years of age. 

18984. Supposing they passed the stage at twelve 
years of age, is it the age limit you would have, if you 
could get the exact literary training at twelve?—; 
have seen it in Scotland, where a boy who left at 
twelve ran about for a year. 

18985. Mr. Sthctiiebs. — I f a child passed the fifth 
standard, leaving the standard at twelve, he is pre- 
sumably a cleverer child than the average ? — Yes. 

18986. Would it not be better that that child 
should remain at school for another year, would itnot 
he better that there should be an age standard of 
thirteen ? — I think so. 

18987. Mr. Hariuxoton. — Suppose compulsion of 
this kind was introduced do you not think that em- 
ployers of labour would strongly object? — I don’t 
think so, some of them may do so. 

18988. Mr. Molloy. — You mentioned that you 
represent the Central Association of teachers, do you 
also represent the views of the Belfast Association ? — 
I do, 1 know. 

18989. Did you say that about 7,000 schools were 
connected with the Central Association ; there are, ia 
all, about 14,000 teachers and S,500 schools?— I 
said 7,000 teachers. 

18990. May I ask have you experience of school 
work anywhere but iu Ballymacorrett? — I have been 
all over the country. 

18991. And you have been to my personal know- 
ledge a long time in Ballymncarrett. 1 am surprised 
to find a statement in your memorandum that the 
children leave school at such an early age as eleven? — 
They are leaving it sooner since the Compulsory Edu- 
cation Act came in. 

18992. Evidence lias been given that the attend- 
ance has improved ? — I believe that is so, but the fact 
is now when the pupils can get a certificate and am 
relieved from attendance the senior pupils are not 
staying with us nearly so well. 

18993. Are there any special facilities for getting 
employment for that class of children in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ballymacarrett? — Oh, yes, I don’t think 
there is any other part of Belfast in which there are 
such facilities. 

18994. So that that departure at the early age of 
eleven may perhaps be regarded as a special circum- 
stance connected with Belfast ? — It may be regarded 
as a special circumstance connected with Ballyma- 
can-ett; but, notwithstanding all that, I think the spe- 
cial circumstances are not all, because parents send 
children to earn money when they can do very well 
without it. 

18995. Are you generalising from that particular 
instance, when you dwell, in your memorandum, on 
children leaving at eleven ? — From your own reports 
there are not 20 per cent, of children over fifth 
class. 

18996. You think that until the present results 
system i3 modified no attempt should be made to 
introduce manual instruction : have you any special 
views as to the direction in which the results system 
might be modified ? — I think I have. 

18997. I think your expression a while ago was 
that literal y instruction did not do much for the 
children at present ? — I think not. 

18998. And you have thought out some plan inde- 
pendent of manual instruction by which their literary 
progress might be stimulated ? — First of all I would 
abolislv individual examination, and if a fair per cen- 
tage passed I would pay for all. I would give the 
teacher the liberty of classifying his children as he 
thought was fit, making regulations that if that were 
liable to abuse it could be rectified. I would have an 
easier programme and require it to be better known. I 
would modify the reading books. I would have less 
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in shops. Some people would say abolish the results 
system altogether, but if it is not to be abolished it must 
be modified in that way if we are to have any education. 

18999. Has not the teacher comparative freedom 
of classification at present, he is under no obligation 
to put a boy forward from one class to another every 
year 1— But a boy may be able to go forward in one 
subject and not in another, besides it is a difficult 
thing to keep him back if you wish to retain the child, 
schools are so plenty and people think a child should 
not be kept back. 

19000. That might be the fault of an excessive 
number of schools 1 — It is not the fault iu Bully m a- 
carret, for we have not school-room enough. 

19001. Does your recollection extend to the state 
of instruction in National schools prior to the introduc- 
tion of the results system 1 — It does, ten years before 
tliat. 

19002. Then you can speak with some degree of 
authority on that subject. Teachers then had a very 
free hand us regards classification 1 — They had a little 
too free, they kept them perhaps a little too long. 
I think I said I would have modifications, I think that 
was the great fault, but I think it was a better system 
of education by far than we have at present only for 
the one thing. 

19003. And in place of individual examination of 
which you disapprove you would prefer class exami- 
nation ? — I think I would like class examination, and 
if a fair percentage of the pupils passed then that 
would show how the school was taught. 

19004. If the subjeot was shown to the examiner 
to be carefully taught, the entire should be paid for ? 
— I think so. 

19005. And, as far as possible, all the pupils on the 
rolls should participate in that examination 1 — There 
is a great fault at present ; there are a great number 
of pupils never examined at, all, for instance, I see by 
your report that 29,000 in 1896 who have made 100 
days attendance have not been examined at all. But 
there will be far more than 29,000 who have been 
struck off during the year anti won’t appear on the 
rolls, so there must be nearly double the number. 
For instance, I know a teacher with 180 children 
and thirty-three were struck off the rolls and do not 
appear although they had made 100 days attendance. 

19006. Mr. Strcthebs. — T hey had gone to another 
school ? — Yes. 

19007. Mr. Molloy. — Having had experience of 
the two kinds of programme, which would you 
prefer? — On the whole I would rather have the 
former one. 

19008. But the former one did not carry with it 
£2S0,G00 per annum of results fees 1 — Oh, no. 

19009. And if the £280,000 could be retained you 
would prefer the former system of examination 1 — I 
think that is a difficulty, I would prefer it to lie re- 
tained, but I would like to have it paid something as 
it is paid at present. 

19010. Partly by salary, partly by the examination 
of the pupils ; have you ever turned your attention 
to the propriety of having graded schools according 
to the degrees of efficiency of the conductors? — That 
might be, but I would like to have uniformity among 
the inspectors. One inspector said he would call 
eighty excellent, and under sixty pay nothing ; 
another inspector said for seventy-five, excellent, and 
under fifty, bad, and uubil you can do something with 
regard to uniformity I am afraid of graded schools. 

19011. Mr. Stuuthers. — Y ou would have the 
inspector pay more attention to the method of instruc- 
tion as well as to the results? — Yes. 

19012. Mr. Molloy. — One of the difficulties about 
manual instruction is the absence of proper accom- 
modation ? — Yes. 

19013. Then if the thing was to be introduced at 
all it should be in continuation schools, and in a 
special department, and under specialists? — Yes, 
■under special teachers. 

19014 And the teachers at present in office would 


receive instruction from these itinerating specialists Belfast, 
as well as in the training colleges? — Yes, I suppose Oa. 12 . 1 m. 
any way ac all that the teachers could receive it, but Mr K '^ rt 
I would not have the itinerating teachers coming to Urown. ' 
the school, it would take the whole staff keeping 
order. 

19015. And then the specialist, if at all introduced 
into the school, should come at an hour when the 
ordinary business would be over? — Yes. 

19016. You were asked a question on the subject 
of evening or continuation schools : at one time in 
Belfast these were very numerous, you gave one 
reason ? — I gave my own reason, that may not have 
been the original reason, but I gave the reason why I 
gave it up. 

19017. I have personal knowledge that at one time 
in the Belfast district alone there were twenty- seven 
evening schools, unhappily we have only thirty-five in 
all Ireland at present ? — I don’t suppose there is more 
than one in Belfast, the Model school. 

19018. You have not kindergarten in your school, 
what is the difficulty about introducing it ? — I don’t 
know, the greater part of the information I can get 
is that it is not useful. 

19019. Is that based on any personal knowledge ? 

— No personal knowledge of my own, merely reports 
I have gob, but perhaps 1 have not understood those 
reports just as well as I ought to have done. 

19020. Mr. Hamukoton. — This is not from the 
gentleman in Birkenhead ? — No. Mr. E. J . Barter, 

I think he is one of the Head Inspectors in England, 
says “ many teacher’s hold the opinion that the kinder- 
garten drawing in the infant school rather than being 
an assistance to tbe work of the standards is a 
hindrance, much labour being required to eradicate 
the faulty method of using the pencil which has been 
acquired. As fur as my experience warrants an 
opinion I am inclined to the same belief.” 

19021. Mr. Molloy. — Do you not see that he refers 
there specially to kindergarten drawing and not the 
general kindergarten instruction? — You see I talk 
about kindergarten, and having no personal experience 
1 thought kindergarten consisted principally of 
drawing. 

19022. It is much more extensive than that. What 
difficulty have you about the introduction of elemen- 
tary science into your school ? — 1 don’t see any except 
that the Commissioners don’t pay for it and don’t want 
it, and I have so much to do in the subjects that they 
require that I have not time. 

19023. But have they not a programme for physical 
science subjects on a very elaborate scale ? — Oh, yes ; 
but it is so elaborate we can only look at it, we could 
never possibly teach it. 

19024. You think it is too difficult? — It would 
puzzle ac a University examination. 

19025. Have you any recollection of the time that 
Dr. Clarke used to lecture in the schools in Belfast 
in elementary science? — Yes, I often sat under Dr. 

Clarke, both in Ballymena Model school and Dublin. 

19026. Did you not think those lectures were 
particularly useful? — I think they wero particularly 
interesting, for I remember I waited until seven 
o’clock to hoar them. 

19027. If any revival of that system — not a very 
elaborate kind of science, and illustrated by ex- 
periments — if any revival of that took place would 
you be in favour of the introduction of it into your 
school? — I would, indeed. Such experiments as 
were conducted by him would be very useful and 
interesting. 

19028. You think the reading books ought to be 
simplified — are. you not aware that a manager lias it 
in his power at present to submit, for the considera- 
tion of the Commissioners, a simpler set of books, 
provided there is no objectionable matter in the 
books ? — Yes, I understand such is the case, but stall, 
after all, getting the manager to submit them, and 
purchasing the books, causes us to stick by the old 
ones, perhaps when it is not wise to do so. 
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Belfast. 19029. Aud perhaps, also, the cheapness of the old 
— hooks ? — That has a good deal to do with it. 

Oeua^im. 19030. And having them delivered at your doors 
Mr. Robert gratis ? — That is another tiling. 

Brown. 19031. But you would be in favour of a simpler 

set of reading books 1 — Oh, yes ; I intend, after my 
examination, which will be next week, applying ful- 
some of them ; I have not decided yet which to 
take. 


19032. Captain Shaw. — Do you include drawing 
and practical physics in a literary education 1— Ye^ 
sir, 1 do. 

19033. You call them literary ? — I call them 
literary, in a good general education. 

19034. If we called these practical, you would 
admit there is a necessity for a good practical educa- 
tion! — Yes. 


Mr. Philip 
War.!. 


Mr. Philip Ward. Teacher. St. Paul's National School, Belfast, examined. 


19035. Chairman. — You ore a National school 
teacher! — Yes, sir. 

19036. Where is your school! — In the Falls 
distinct — St. Paul’s. 

19037. What are the numbers in attendance! — I 
have an average of about 350. 

19038. What assistance have you in thatschool? — 
Eight assistants and seven monitors. 

19039. You also, like Mr. Brown, represent the 
Central Committee in this case! — Yes, sir. I also 
take it that I represent the Belfast Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and in fact, 1 believe, two-thirds of the teachers 
of Belfast. 

19040. I sec you are opposed to manual instruction 
being introduced into the schools, unless there is some 
im]K>rtont modification of the present system 1 — Yea 

19041. What modification would you propose 1 — 
There are many modifications. 

19042. So as to find time! — I don’t think, after 
all, that the literary programme could be very largely 1 
modified ; it can be modified in some particulars, but 
it could not be so modified ns to afford considerable 
time for the teaching of any manual instruction in 
schools — any general system of manual instruction. 

1 9043. Is yours a mixed school ? — Purely a boys' 
school. 

1 9044. You think there ought to be a large addi- 
tion to the teaching staff before auything of the sort 
could be introduced! — Well, I am not so sure; I 
•don’t know that a large addition to the teaching staff 
would be required — there will be some addition, I 
-daresay, required — at all events in a great number of 
schools. 

19045. Do pupils, in your school or district, leave 
sxt as early an age as Mr. Brown has told us! — Oh, 
yes, about the same time. Iteferriug to that, I consider 
-one of the reasons why so many children now leave 
school at that age, is, that, since the introduction of 
the compulsory system of education, they obtain a 
certificate when they are eleven years of age, and they 
can walk the streets if they like, and no person will 
say anything to them, provided they can produce the 
certificate ; they will not get employment in the mills 
or factories, but if they have passed the standard they 
can walk about. 

19046. Is it a fact that because children can walk 
about, and yet cannot get employment, that they prefer 
to walk about to improving their education by staying 
further at the school ! — Yes, a great many do, and 
they obtain situations in shops and running messages, 
and so evade the Act. 

19047. Do yon approve of the results system! — 
Not as at present carried out. 

19048. What changes would you make? — I would 
go in, &b Mr. Brown has stated, for class examination, 
but I would not be in favour of examining all the 
children on the school roll ; I think it would be very 
little use in examining a child who had been only a 
fortnight or even a month at school. 

19049.' Have you ever seen kindergarten at work ? 
—Well, I have not. I have read a good deal about 
kindergarten — yea, I did see it at work in the Infant 
Department of the Belfast Model school. 

• 19050. You never have seen manual instruction 
given in any -of the English schools? — No, sir, I have 
not. 


19051 Mr. Molloy. — Prior to your commencing 
in St. Paul’s school, I think you were the head 
master of a very large school here in town— St. 
Mary’s? — Yes. 

19052. Had you any experience, at any time, of 
rural schools? — No, except as a monitor. 

19053. You referred, just now, to the Factory Act 
— is there any change in the regulations of the Factory 
Act from what appears in the Commissioners’ report ? 
— I don't think there is. 

1 9054. By those the pupils ought to have attained, in 
order to get a certificate, a standard of proficiency in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, equal to about fourth 
class ? — Quito so. 

19055. That is a pretty advanced one; you men- 
tioned that in your school you have an average of 350, 
and you have eight assistants — I don’t think yon can 
complain of insufficiency of the teaching staff! — I am 
not complaining of it 

19056. But you refer in your statement to the 
smallness of the teaching staff' in three-fourths of the 
National schools of Ireland ; do you mean by that that 
you desire to see a change in the average number 
qualifying a school for the sen-ices of an assistant 
teacher! — Oh, yes. 

19057. Or are you in favour of an increase in the 
monitorial staff ? — I am not ; I am in favour of a 
decrease of the monitorial staff. 

19058. Your idea with regard to manual instruction 
is, that it, ought not to be introduced except in con- 
tinuation classes ; do yon mean by these the ordinary 
evening classes!— I don’t mean the ordinary evening 
classes as heretofore existing, but evening classes that 
would be made sufficiently interesting to the children 
to induce them to attend, and in which such instruction 
conld be introduced and carried on. 

19U59. You think the primary schools ought to lay 
down a safe foundation for a genuine system of tech- 
nical instruction ; is the Technical Education Act 
in force here in Belfast! — I am not sure ; I think there 
is a technical school at all events in existence in 
Belfast ; I think the Act does apply generally to 
Belfast. 

19060. You say you are decidedly against the idea 
of introducing promiscuous handicraft employment. 
Where was that proposed by anyone 1 — T understand 
that there is a number of handicraft employments, a 
number of ways of using the hands ; I object to all 
these ways, and, so far as 1 know, I don’t think they 
could be suitably carried on in our primaty schools. 

19061. Ways of using the hands would hardly bo 
expressed by “ promiscuous handicraft employment 
have you not stated that a little too broadly ?— It 
would all depend on the number of ways in which it 
is proposed to use the hands in the school. 

19062. For girls, I suppose, needlework and 
cookery ?— No, I refer chiefly to boys’ schools. So far 
as girls are concerned, I never heard it asserted yet 
that the amount of manual instruction which girls 
receive as hand and eye training or handicraft, 
made them more intelligent than they were, if 
they were not employed at this needlework, that it 
tended to make the girls smarter or more intelligent. 
So far as I know, I don’t consider that, handicraft 
really tends so much as Jis generally stated to make 
boys smarter or more intelligent. 
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19063. Well, the number of schools throughout 
Ireland in which handicraft is taught as a special 
subject happens to be only fifteen, and we were told 
by a previous witness that not more than two of those 
are in Belfast, so that the amount of experience up to 
the present could not be very extensive. You see no 
objection whatever, but rather the opposite— you say 
kindergarten ought to be encouraged and developed ? 
—Yes, I hold that opinion. 

19064. And particular attention paid to drawing? 
—Yes. 

19065. Including drawing to scale? — Yes, I would 
add drawing to scale in the higher classes, and even 
perhaps drawing from easy models and the use of the 
ruler. 

19066. And perhaps that mensuration should 
become a separate subject ? — Oh, decidedly ; it is, so 
far as I can learn, in the English primary schools. 

1 9067. What are your views about the introduction 
of itinerant teachers into the schools of ordinary 
teachers, who are not themselves qualified to give, 
instruction in special subjects? — I would be entirely 
against bringing itinerant teachers into the schools 
to teach any subjects. I think whatever is taught in 
the primary schools should be actually taught by the 
ordinary teacher. 

19068. Those other subjects, then, should be taught 
in continuation or evening schools under special 
teachers ? — Yes. 

19069. You also advocate the propriety of teaching 
elementary science chiefly by experiments ? — Yes. 

19070. Are there many schools in Belfast where 
that is carried out ? — I cannot say, bat I don’t suppose 
there are many at present. 

19071. You heard the interesting evidence of Mr. 
Brown about his experience of the good effects of 
Dr. Clark's lectures 1 — Yes, they were before my 
tim*. 

19072. Your idea is not that the present results 
system should be abolished, but that it should be 
greatly modified ; now would you briefly indicate the 
lines of the modifications? — I would have, as I 
stated already, class examination, but I would modify 
the arithmetic programme considerably, and I would 
modify the geographical programme considerably, and 
also the programme in grammar, and I would make 
geometry and meusuration far more simple than they 
are, and algebra. 

19073. In view of the time gained by these modi- 
fications, to which you have referred, what subject 
would you introduce for choice? — I am not sure 
whether I could advocate the introduction of any 
subject until I saw the amount of time at the disposal 
of the teacher, to find out whether he reallv could 
teach anything additional or not, because of course 
our schools at the present time aie worked at a high 
pressure, we are really kept busier than wo should 
be, and the children are kept busier than they 
should he. 

19074. Speaking generally for Belfast and its 
neighbourhood, what are the hours of attendance on 
the part of pupils? — I presume from ten to three; 
in my own school we begin business at half-past 
nine, and continue to half-past two secular . in- 
struction, and from that to three o clock, religious 
instruction. 

19075. And you are not of opinion that that could 
lie extended ?— 1 think the hours are quite long enough 
for the oi dinary pupils, and I think they are far too 
long for infants. 

19076. I am glad to be able to give you information 
on that point. It is quite in the power of the teacher 
to dismiss the infants at an earlier hour? — It is a 
regulation that has never come under my notice. I 
would be very glad of that, because, it seta free teachers 
who are engaged in the infant school, and who can be 
employed in the other school with advantage. I am 
of opinion also that there should be no such thing as 
independent infant schools ; every infant school should 
for.,, . 
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this reason especially, that the staff could be set free Belfast, 
for the ordinaiy school ; in the case of an infant out-lFiS) 
school, where it is entirely an infant school, that — - 

cannot be done, when the children go the statf ?I r ‘ ? ulip 
may go. 8 

19077. You would not have even a normal school 
for infants for the purpose of giving practice in the 
instruction of infants to certain female teachers, 
would you abolish that also ? — Oh, no ; if it is neces- 
sary that teachers should have special instruction in 
order to conduct infant classes, it should apply to 
infant departments as well as infant classes. 

19078. Mr. Harhingtox. — A re you a member of 
the executive of the local organization cf teachers ? — 

I am. 

19079. Could you tell us what steps did they take 
to understand what is meant by manual instruction 
before you were authorised to give evidence? — I 
don’t know of any steps, I took no steps myself 
except what information I could obtain by reading 
reports and books on the subject. 

19080. Might I ask what books or reports yon 
read ? — I have read that report, or a great portion of 
it, recently issued by the English Education Depart- 
ment, I have read the English Code, the annotated 
Code, and I have read she report issued by the Recess 
Committee. 

19081. Have you read the hook which Mr. Brown 
was handed just now, the evidence taken by this 
Manual Instruction Commission in England? — No, 
not that, all that I have read of the evidence taken 
before you in England, I have read it in the news- 
papers, and so fax as I could gather from that, the 
great majority of those examined, so far as I remem- 
ber now, were engaged actually in the teaching of 
manual instruction, but were not engaged in the 
literary departments of the schools. 

19082. Are you aware that we had the evidence of 
the head masters of several of these schools, who all 
testified to the fact that since the introduction of 
this manual instruction it had been of great value, 
from an intellectual and other points of view, and 
that it increased the efficiency of the literary teaching 
in the school ? — No, I did not know that you had very 
many teachers examined who were actually engaged 
in the literary work. 

19083. You are aware it is universally employed 
in certain large towns in England, by the school 
boards ? — Yes, I understand that it is used in a great 
number of schools, as for as I can gather from that 
report, about one in every twenty schools. 

19084. I think you say in yonr synopsis here that 
“ Even if it were possible to have a satisfactory 
svstem of handicraft introduced into our National 
schools, which T do not for a moment admit, the want 
of technical schools in the country would render the 
work of the primary schools in this direction prac- 
tically ineffectual, as there would be no sufficient 
moans available for following up the knowledge and 
perfecting the practice acquired in the primary 
schools.” Don’t you think it would help the intro- 
duction of technical education into Ireland if manual 
instruction were introduced into the primary schools ? 

— If we had technical schools there might be some 
excuse for introducing it. 

1 9085. At present you admit there is very little 
hand and eye training in the schools ?— Except what 
is given through drawing. 

19086. Well, for a proper system of technical 
education don’t you think that the cultivation of the 
hand and eye in the primary schools would be of great 
vu ]«e ? — I dare say it would, if we had those schools, 
but so long as we have not those schools I think the 
manual instruction the children would get would be 
more or less lost. 

19087. Bat then the object of the introduction of 
manual instruction is to cultivate the hand and eye, 
one of the great objects of it, and also to increase the 
. intelligence of the pupils 1— Yes, that is stated to be 
. the case. 
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Belfast 19088. If people who are competent to judge, and they cannot do freehand?— I think plan and elevation 

-- who have tried it, have found that that is the result could bo kept for the continuation schools. 

_ 8 of the introduction of manual instruction, would von 19102. Are you aware that in Birmingham plan 
Mr. Philip not ^ ^ favour of it 1 — Certainly, if it is found to be and elevation is taught to children in standard 2 one 
the general result, but I don’t think the system is long of die very lowest classes in the school. Then you 
enough in working yet to be able to judge from it. are also in favour of hand and eye training so far as 
The results system was a long time working in En g la n d kindergarten employments are concerned ?— - -Yes. 
before it was found out that it was a failure, and I 19 103. You would be in favour of kindergarten?— 

believe it will be found out that the system that is Yes. 

boing introduced generally now, that is the hand and 19104. Yon would be in favour of their being 
eye training, or rather manual instruction, will not continued on a little further than they are at present! 
be as great a success as is imagined. — Certainly, I would. 

190b9. You think it will be a failure?— It may not 19105. In the third and fourth classes ?— Well, 
be entirely a failure. object teaohing might follow up after them in the third 

19090. Are wo to take it that you object to the class, there might be a good deal more object teaching 
introduction of it into this country ? — I do, certainly, than at present from fourth class up. 
until I see my way clearly as to what its effect will 19106. And of course drawing ? — Oh, yes, drawing. 

. be, that it will have salutary effects and be an advan- 19107. Then you are aware that in kindergarten 
tage to the country'. I may say at once that the children make things, they do paper-folding, wearing, 
teachers as a body are prepared to do anything they clay-modelling, and things of that kind ? — Yes. 
are asked to do, or that is imposed on them by the 1910S. You would have that continued in upper 
programme of the National Board, and will do their classes ? — Yes, whatever would be thought necessary, 
very best to carry it out, and are very anxious to but I would certainly like to see that the programme 
do anything that will he for the advantage of the was a workable one, because we are very much 
country, but from our experience we find it very accustomed in this country to unworkable programmes, 
difficult to believe that the introduction of this 19109. I am merely getting your- views of a reason 
manual instruction will be the success that is pre- able scheme of education, supposing we had a suitable 
dieted for it.' programme arranged you think those kindergarten 

19091. As regards the school day, would you like occupations might be continued a little further than 
to see the day divided into two separate parts in the at present ? — I think they might, 

large towns in Ireland ? — I would not. There will be 19110. You think they would be a useful part of 

considerable time lost in calling the roll twice a-day, to the general education ? — I do. 
begin with, and when you allow the children to stay 19111. But you object veiy strongly to manual 

out for an hour or an hour and a-half in the middle instruction ? — Yes, I formed my opinion chiefly from 

of the day, it is sometimes difficult to get a reason- the manual instruction programme that has been 
able number of them back again. If they are allowed published by the Board. 

out to play during half an-honr it will give them an 19112. You regard it as something entirely different 
opportunity of getting some fresh air and will en« from the kindergarten occupations? — Yes, Ido. 
able the staff to have the school ventilated and all 19113. What do you suppose those kindergarten 
that, and they can begiu their business afresh again ; occupations are meant to secure ? — I suppose observa- 
but if they are out for an hour or an hour and a- tion, mental training. 

half, in my ppinion time will be wasted, and so 19114. Training of the intelligence, training in 
it is not a plan to be advocated. accuracy ? — Yes. 

19092. One of the advantages that is claimed for 19115. Then what do you suppose the object of 
it in England is that it brings the children home manual instruction is ? — Well, I suppose that is the 
at meal time to their parents; don't yon think object, but whether really manual instruction will 
that is an object of some value ! — It may be. accomplish the object I am not so sanguine. 

19093. And that the children are able to have their 19116. It is not your idea that manual instruction 
meals comfortably at a suitable time in the day ? — means the use ot carpenters’ tools with a view to 
That might be an argument in favour, but we are con- preparing a boy for a trade ? — Perhaps not altogether 
sidering now whether it would be educationally an with a view to prepare him for a trade, but very 
advantage or not, and I doubt it very much. largely, certainly, to use tools. 

19094. Do you think the parents would object to 19117. If yon read this evidence yon will find that 
it or would like it ? — I don’t know that they would manual instruction is employed in a general sense as 
raise any objection to it or have any definite opinions being simply the continuation of kindergarten employ- 
on the point. meats, necessarily increasing in difficulty at each stage. 

19095. Mr. Strothers. — L et us take the points But you would not consider the preparing a boy to be 

that you don’t object to, I think yon are in favour of a carpenter a suitable object of instruction in a primary 

drawing in the schools ? — Yes. school ? — I would not. 

19096. Would you have drawing taught generally 19118. Nor any trade ? — Nor any trade, 
throughout the country ? — T would. 19119. And any manual instruction given in a 

19097. And of course you are aware that many school should be such as would form part of a good 
teachers at present have not the necessary knowledge general scheme of education suitable for every boy ?— 
of drawiug ? — Yes. It should. 

19098. You would have a special exception made 19120. So that there may be in the higher classes 
in their case, I presume ? — I would, but I would have some occupation analogous to the kindergarten 

them taught principles of drawing even as it is, and I occupations in the lower classes ? — Yes, I suppose 

would make it compulsory on every future teacher to there might be if there were sufficient time, because of 

obtain b certificate in drawing, and even perhaps I course I consider that drawing and object lesson 

might go so far as to say that teachers under a certain teaching would very fairly be a continuation of the 

age might be asked to go in for a certificate in kindergarten employments. 

drawing. 19121. I suppose you can see that the making of 

19099. And those who have obtained certificates things might be useful in making the drawing more 
should be asked to teach it ? — Certainly. intelligent to the children, the one would help die 

19100. As regards the older teachers, would you other, making things from drawings, interpreting the 

be in favour ^ of having classes in centres for their drawings ? — I consider that would be difficult, 

special instruction if they choose to attend them?— 19122. You might be willing to make an experi- 
Yes. ment to see whether it was possible 1 — Yes. 

19101. These older teachers might very well teach 19123. You say that you object strongly to the 

I l llatofdMti&nbCKfr jaojidranl 1 5infiib3mcki»iEl into Ireland in 
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your view of what manual instruction is, but do you 
contemplate its being introduced as a compulsory 
subject all over tlie country 1 — Oh, yes, I had that in 
my mind. 

19124. Have yon seen a proposal by anybody to 
make it compulsory all over the country 1 — bio, I have 
not seen a proposal as to what way it was to be 
introduced at all. 

19125. Would you object to it being tried in 
selected schools ? — Not at all. 

19126. Would you have science teaching made 
compulsory all over the country 1 — Well, only in the 
schools where it would be likely to be of use, I believe 
in most schools it might be to a certain extent intro- 
duced. 

19127. Object lessons would be of use in every 
school 1 — Certainly. 

19128. And the more advanced science instruction 
might be followed according to the locality 1 — 
Certainly. 

19129. In the country it might have a bearing on 
agriculture, beginning directly with objects and 
experiments 1 — Yes. 

19130. You would have drawing made compulsory 
as soon as we get sufficient teachers, you would have 
kindergarten occupations extended, and you would 
have elementary science made compulsory, I think 1 
— Yes. 

19131. Then that is practically what we mean by 
manual and practical instruction ? — I hope so. 

19132. I think you said you had an impression 
that the needlework instruction did not -make the 
girls more intelligent? — Yes, I never heal'd it said 
that it did. 

19133. Do you think the girls would do as well as if 
they did nob receive any instruction in needlework ? 
— Yes, I think they would acquire a knowledge of 
the literary programme just us well. 

19134. Yours is a boys' school, but. I have no 
doubt, you have heard the opinions of your fellow 
teachers ; do you find the girls who devote five hours 
a week to needlework are any more backward in the 
literary programme than the boys who don’t? — I 
don’t know that they are. 

19135. It is not proved, we may take it, that the 
girls are more backward than the boys? — It is not. 

19136. Notwithstanding the fact that they give 
five hours a week to needlework, so that they can 
^ attain equal proficiency in the subjects that boys are 
examined in, in less time? — It can be looked at in 
another way : it is generally admitted that up to a 
certain age girls are more intelligent than boys. 
When they reach thirteen or fourteen the boy begins 
to go beyond the girl. 

19137. But wo are dealing with children who are 
under thirteen or fourteen, the great majority; I 
think, we heard it stated that the majority of your 
school children leave school at eleven or twelve, so 
that would be at the age at which girls are more 
intelligent than boys ? — I think so, and they 
apply themselves better to acquiring knowledge — to 
lessons at home. 

19138. Don’t you think needlework gives them 
some notion of accuracy and neatness that the boys 
don’t have generally? — I daresay, and it is very 
useful for them, in fact, it is absolutely necessary for 
the girls to know a good deal about needlework. 

19139. Don’t you think exercises might be devised 
for boys, to give them a similar training in accuracy ? 
— I daresay there could. 

19140. It might have the effect of making boys of 
that young age more intelligent than at present? — I 
don't know that it would, but it is quite possible. 

19141. You said that one objection to introducing 
manual instruction into elementary schools is that it 
is a preparation for technical education, and that the 
technical schools don’t as yet exist ? — Yes. 

19142. Which is the more natural way of begin- 
ning a system of technical education, to start 
technical schools, and then prepare the children in 


the elementary schools for it, or to prepare the BelUst. 
children, in the elementary schools first, and then <j et uTiSfl 
start the technical schools? — My opinion is, that — 
they should be started simultaneously. ^ hUi P 

19143. You think that the teaching of many of ’ “ 
the subjects in schools might be made more practical 
than it is at present ; you agree, the teaching of ad- 
vanced arithmetic in certain forms is not profitable?. 

— I do; I believe the higher arithmetic should be 
made an extra subject. 

19144. Do you find the reading books too difficult 
for the age of the children ? — The reading books that 
we have been using for years are far too difficult. 

19145. The children might make more progress if 
they read a larger number of simpler books? — Yes, 
and I believe that instead of affording us more time 
in the future for teaching subjects, and especially for 
teaching any new subject that it might be thought 
well to introduce, the very fact of explanation be- 
coming so elaborate a matter it will take a great 
deal more time from us than heretofore. 

19146. But if the books are made simpler the ex- 
planation will be less required? — Quite so. 

19147. So that a way of saving time would be, not 
to prescribe a small portion of a very difficult book to be 
explained, but to have several very easy reading books 
with less difficult explanation 1 — Yes, I would entirely 
agree that there should be more than one set of read- 
ing books used in the schools, because I hold that the 
object which should be kept in view in devisiug r eading 
books is to teach reading, not; to give information. 

19148. So that apart from any training in observa- 
tion and accuracy that we might get from the intro- 
duction of manual instruction in its various forms 
you think that we might make the present subjects in 
schools more practical ? — There is no doubt about 
that and more interesting. 

19149. And in order to have that brought about 
you would think a very considerable modification of 
the present results system desirable? — Yes, I do. 

19150. Captain Shaw. — At present, I think, 
grammar, writing, spelling, and reading, are four 
separate subjects, and are treated separately for 
examination ? — They are. 

19151. They might be all combined to a certain 
extent ? — I don’t see how. 

19152. Don’t you think you could teach grammar 
and reading and spelling at the same time? — No, I 
don’t think it; I don’t think that spelling could be 
taught very well with reading. To make an expert 
speller requires a considerable amount of time, and I 
don't think that it could be taught in connection 
with reading or grammar. 

19153. Do you think it is a good system to teach 
children to spell by memory, viva voce ? — Yes, I do ; 

I think after all it is the best system. 

19154. Why do you think so, a child never has to 
spell a word unless he sees it in practice? — Yes, 
children spell very largely by sight as well as by ear. 

19155. What is the advantage of teaching to spell 
by ear ? — I don’t understand you exactly. 

19156. You ask a boy how he spells “geometry,” 
and he says “ g-e-o-m-e-t-r-y ” ; he has no assistance 
from his eye or written word 1 — He has seen it down 
before, and perhaps has written the spelling of it. 

19157. There is one expression here of yours — 

“This unscientific using of tools and the ordinary 
legitimate work of a primary school are so incompatible, 
that to my mind they will never be carried on success- 
fully together.” What do you refer to there ? — The 
use of tools in manual instruction in connection with 
a school. 

19158. Do you contemplate that you should be 
asked to teach them to use their tools unscientifically I 

Well, as a general rule I understand that children 

that have been taught to use tools in primary 
schools acquire a very bad method of using them, and 
generally those methods have to beundorie when they 
go to learn trades. 
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19159. Does this observation apply to Ireland or 
England or any particular place, or is it general 1 — I 
heard it made use of in Belfast. 

19160. As a result of the handicraft training in 
Irish schools 1 — Yes. 

19161. You object to the handicraft taught at 
present, and proposed, as being too extensive 1 — I do. 

19162. As regards the length of time which the 
children are kept in school, do you think they learn 
better after they have been in school for a consider- 
able time during the day, than if they had had an 
interval ? — I would be in favour of an interval without 


the children getting away, or I would have the 
interval very short, in the playground, for instance 

19163. Mr. Strothers. — For how long 1— Half'an 
hour. 

19164. Mr. Harrinoton.— Don’t they get an 
interval of that bind at present 1 — In some cases thoy 
do. and in some they do net. 

19165. Mr. Struthers. — Have you cases in which 
children are actually in the school-room from ten 
in the morning to three in the afternoon 1 — Yes. 

191G6. Do you think that a reasonable proceeding 1 
— I do not ; I think we should have a sufficiently 
largo playground attached to every school. 


Belfast. 
Oct 13.1897. 


FORTY-THIRD PUBLIC SITTING.— WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER. 13th, 1897. 

AT 10 O’CLOCK A.M., 

At the Grand Central Hotel, Belfast. 


Present— R ev. Hamilton Wilson, d.d., in the Chair; The Right Hon. C. T. Redixgton, sla. ; 
Rev. Henry Evans, d.d.; W. R. J. Molloy, Esq. ; Captain T. B. Shaw; and J. Struthehs, 
Esq., b a. ; 

with J. D. Daly, Esq., m.a., Secretary. 


' Rev. Thomas Qojn, p.i 

ltd". Tlintuaa 19167. Chairman. — You are the Parish Priest of 
Qu’n, r.r. Rasharkin 1 — Yes, sir. 

19168. Have you been long there 1 — I am over 
fourteen years there. 

19169. Have you many schools under your manage- 
ment? — 1 have five. 

19170. They are pretty largely attended, I suppose? 
"Well, not largely, they are all single schools, some few 
of them able to keep a monitor. 

19171. Have you any cookery or laundry in 
connection with the girls' schools 1— No, there is no 
cookery or laundry. 

19172. And no manual teaching for the boys 
either ? — No. 

19173. What is your opinion about the desirability 
of having small gardens attached to the schools? — 
Well, I think at the present day, as far as I have 
travelled and read that farming and gardening, 
especially gardening, are being taught in nil the 
countries with which we are acquainted. I remember 
reading in Prance in 1889 in the debates in the 
Parliament abont agriculture, in which of course I am 
specially interested, that they had made some slight 
mistake — before this, education went under the name 
of professional or technical, as we would call it — and 
wanted it divided into agriculture, commercial, and 
industrial. One of the members said they had 
received a deluge of criticism because they seemed 
even to throw a slight on the teaching of agriculture 
by not having it formally mentioned. In Denmark, 
of which we hear so much, Mr. Poulson at Oxford, 
speaking of Danish butter, of which so much is 
talked, stated that it was due greatly to the schools 
that they liad for teaching how to make it. The 
Danes, however, I believe, hold that a good substantial 
foundation of general knowledge is very necessary, and 
that then- butters are good because they are mixed 
with brains. Even in Egypt, I was reading some- 
thing about it, but I have not been there, they are 
teaching agriculture. However, I don’t profess to be 
a very high authority upon those matters, but in our 
National Board programme agi-iculture holds a very 
high position as the best paid on the list. It must be 
taught, and vhe only question is whether we are 
teaching it with as little trouble to the children and 


., Rasharkin, examined. 

as much benefit as might be. Distinguishing 
between farming and gardening, a garden is a little 
plot, I suppose, where what might be called some- 
thing like the luxuries of life are raised ; of course a 
spade-laboured farm is five or six acres, a one horse 
farm, about fifteen, and a two-horse farm thirty- 
acres. But speaking about farming us distinguished 
from gardening at the present time, some men hold 
that with the knowledge of things that children 
see around them in the country thut farming can be- 
taught effectually, as it is taught. I was sometimes 
thinking if we had the business they have in Germany, 
if instead of keeping the boys in school the whole day 
the teacher were to take the boys through i lift- 
country and give them a lesson, as the German 
teachers are so fond of doing, there might he something 
in that. I see you had before you my friend, Mr. 
Headen, who went in very strong for the fact that you 
can teach it as it is, but he or anyone else would 
admit that it would be no harm at all events to try 
and teach it practically, if the thing could be done 
without causing any great cost or inconvenience. But 
whatever may be said of farming, I should think 
gardening at all events is an absolute necessity. In 
the poor districts of the country it is very difficult for 
children to see celery plants, even to see the simplest 
things, to see three courses in the year of cabbage ; 
they see one course of cabbage. I should think it 
would be far easier, in order to give a child a know- 
ledge of the celery plant, to show him the celery 
plant and how it would he grown. I thiuk sometimes 
it is almost cruelty to the children to ask them to 
learn these things without showing them. The 
question then arises about the time ; of course some 
time must be expended on that, as you have it in the 
programme. I think there are a number of matters 
in connection with the general programme that might 
be curtailed a little any way. I am not, of couise, 
again, a very high authority upon the matter. 

19174. Well, you think some subject must be 
curtailed ? — Yes, I think so. Take the grammar, 
whether you teach grammar in the third book or not 
I think the inspector might be tightened a bit about 
the questions. The teacher should not only know 
hut be thoroughly convinced that there would he no 
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question in grammar in the third book asked tint 
would require for its answering to know about the 
construction of the rest of the sentence. Now, words 
ending in “ ly,” little ones are generally disposed to 
look upon these as adverbs. The reading- books too, 
indeed, are a little, I think, difficult to be understood 
by the children. There has been a change made, new 
tilings coming in this year, but I must say from the 
inquiries I made down in Coleraiue the other day, they 
are not thought to be very much of an improvement. I 
;un not much of an authority on the matter myself, 
but I wish there could be a selection made that would be 
intelligible — I know it is attended with a great deal 
of difficulty. Perhaps it would be no harm to say, 
one of your colleagues, Monsignor Molloy — he 
is not here — very kindly, some time ago, gave 
experimental lectures to the students in training in 
Drumcondra and also to the students at the Female 
College. He is looked upon as an ideal teacher. 
Apart altogether from the knowledge he com- 
municates to the students, his manner of doiug 
it is an immense advantage to persons coming out to 
teach. There is in the books a lesson taken from a 
lecture lie delivered, of coarse to a more advanced 
audience, on the burning of a candle, and I am told 
it has caused many a candle to be burned. I merely 
mention this to show that there is a great deal of 
difficulty about it. If you had all lessons like 
“ Whang the Miller,” children would take them up. 
Instead of 200 pages, better 100 well under- 
stood or 150. In the two stages of fifth children 
often have more difficulty in plodding their way 
through a long sentence than they have in under- 
standing the grammar. If a child could parse the 
simplest lessons on the tablets, first book, I think it 
would do fairly well until they go to the sixth class. 
In the arithmetic, too, I think it was a mistake in the 
alternative programme that interest was excluded, 
that girls were prevented from learning interest. 1 
think at the present time, when there is so much 
borrowing and lending, interest is an important 
thing. But there are matters in the higher stages 
that might be reduced. Geography was not 
taught so well in my day as it is now, but I 
think if geography were made more practical, if 
they were asked to point out some important place 
on the map, and if we knew more about the geography 
of the United States than we do about the British 
possessions it would be better for us. Taking the 
North of Ireland, the geography of Scotland, where 
our kith and kin are working, and of the United 
States, would be important for us. This getting off 
names and heights of mountains, as far as I can see, 
in the German schools seems to be a very prohibited 
article. Last time I was down in Killarncy a driver 
said, talking of a mountain, that it was 560 feet 1 1-f 
inches high, it used to be. he said, 561 feet, but an 
American took off the quarter inch. The know- 
ledge that is merely acquired by committing things 
to memory is not of much use. At all events I think 
the geography might be made a little more easy and 
at the same time practically as good. You are very 
particular about needlework, an hour a day is a pretty 
long time for needlework, it becomes specially diffi- 
cult and inconveuient where, ns in the country, you 
often have a workmis tress and master in the school, 
and the girl is taken away for a full hour. It is a 
difficulty certainly, and I don’t know that they are 
bnsy the whole time at the matter; of course it is 
very, very useful. Then again sometimes the inspec- 
tors object to teachers with farms. I don't know if 
there is such a thing as what the Board looks upon 
as ideal, that is of a man having his residence con- 
venient to the school and having a farm attached ; I 
don’t know if ever an inspector has objected to that 
man working a farm. W e have not very many of 
them yet, but, however, whatever may be said of a 
farm of 20 or 30 or 40 acres, I, for instance, have 
myself a married teacher, he has a large -family, and, 
though he has no ground, he keeps a couple of cows ; 


it is a very great luxury in the country to have your 
own sweet milk. He takes grass for them, and 
instead of buying hay he sometimes buys a field 
in the springtime. Instead of buying oats and straw 
lie takes a field from a poor man at this time of the 
year and sows a crop, and so between odds and ends 
he works seven or eight acres of land anyway. And 
of course a garden is a thing that would he an 
absolute necessity in connection with a man living 
in the country. However, my point now — the only 
point remaining is about getting money to buy this. 
Of coarse there is a distinction between vested and 
non-vested schools. A.tthe present time die Board of 
Works is empowered by Act of Parliament and 
the Natioual Board, of course empowered, to advance 
money for the purchase of land for a farm in con- 
nection with a non-vested sohool, but not in connection 
with a vested school. They are empowered to pur- 
chase, by an Act of 1884, a farm of laud, not exceed- 
ing twenty-five acres in connection with a non-vested 
sohool, and in the country at present the schools are 
very much vested. In the towns they are not so 
much. The awkwardness is there is a school witliin a 
stone's throw of me, here in Belfast, and the manager 
could get — at least the Act of Parliament empowers 
him to get — money to purchase a farm of laud, where 
he has no use in the world for it, and I, with a vested 
school cannot get the money, I think that ought to 
be remedied. 

19175. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Father Quin, you are the 
manager of five schools ? — Y'es, sir. 

19176. How long is it since yon began to be 
manager ? — About fourteen years. 

19177. That is a pretty long period, sufficient for 
you to have good experience, and to know a great 
deal about school work? — If I took advantage of it. 

19178. What is the average ago at which the pupils 
leave your school 1 — Well, indeed, I could not give 
you that exactly. 

19179. Do any stay until they are fifteen years 
of age ? — We have comparatively few, we have a few 
in all the schools of course. 

19180. The most would leave probably about 
twelve 1 — I am sure they would. 

19181. The agriculture that might be taught to 
young children, say under twelve or thirteen could 
not be much 1 — There could not be much, certainly. 

19182. Have you given much attention to the 
subject of manual instruction in primary schools 1 — 
Not much indeed. 

19188. Ha ve you seen its working abroad on the 
Continent? — Well, I did not give much attention to 
it. 

19184. Are there any school gardens in connection 
with your five schools ? — No, there are not. 

19185. Is farming well done round about you? — 
Well, I think it is, dairying is worst in the county 
Antrim ; farming is pretty well done. 

19186. Do you think it would be possible for the 
managers of schools, particularly your own clerical' 
managers, to have anything like a committee, in 
which they could all meet from time to time for 
consultation about school affairs and to advise the 
Board ? — It is possible, but I don't know that it is 
very practical. 

19187. To have a body of opinion is always very 
important? — It is. 

19188. Bodies of men consul ting together are more 
likely to get hold of good ideas ? — I know it is. 

19189. But you would be in favour of school 
gardens, would you ? — I would, certainly. 

19190. What practical difficulties are there in the 
way of school gardens in connection with National 
schools? — The most practical difficulty is the land, 
that may appear a small thing — at least I suppose all 
people have their own complaints — in the county 
Antrim you will see from your return that men of 
wealth have done less for National education than in 
any other county in Ireland ; it is very difficult to 
get money. 
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19191. Have you been present in the schools when 
the inspectors conduct the results examinations 1 — I 
have. 

19192. You think that to be very important 1 — Yes, 
and the inspectors like it very much. 

19193. And the manager then has an opportunity 
of forming a very correct opinion as to how every- 
thing was going on? — Of course when I speak 
of finding fault with results, I would give my general 
opinion that it is the best conducted oral exami- 
nation with which I have become acquainted in 
my lifetime ; it is not perfect, I suppose never will be. 

19194. Have you any suggestions that you could 
make to the Commission respecting the introduction 
of manual instruction into the schools ? — I am afraid 
I would not be much nse in that. 

19195. As to in what class of schools we might 
attempt to introduce it, where the money is to come 
from, and how local co-operation may be secured? — 
They are talking about large central schools, but I 
am afraid in the country what you can do, must as a 
general rule, be done in the school. 

19196. Mr. Strothers. — I gather that you are not 
quite satisfied with the present agricultural teaching 
in the schools ? — No, I am not. 

19197. Where it is mainly taught from a text- 
book, you would like to have it more practically 
taught? — I would. 

19198. And for that reason you would favour 
school gardens and school farms? — School gardens 
anyway, and school farms, at least on a small scale. 

19199. You advocate the school gardens from two 
points of view, one is for the benefit of the teacher, 
.that a teacher living in the country should have a 
garden as a luxury and a useful thing for him ? — Yes, 
and another that he might be better able to teach. 

19200. These are two different points of view, that 
the farm might be useful to the teacher as an invest- 
ment or industry, but not used at all for teaching the 
pupils? — Both can be, of course I would have both 
together. 

19201. Is there a difficulty in getting school 
gardens for the teachers. Have your schools got 
school gardens attached to them ? — No, they have 
not. 

19202. The teacher Las no plot of ground at all ? — 
No plot of ground at all. 

19203. Then there is a difficulty in getting school 
gardens ? — There is the main difficulty, money. 

19204. But of course, as you have already said, 
children leaving school at eleven or twelve could not 
benefit very much by instruction on a school farm ? — 
So far as they read the programme — that is a question 
for the National Board — whether they should bring 
in the agricultural programme — but certainly as far 
as they read the programme I think they will learn 
-a good share. 

19205. Do you think children of eleven and twelve 
would learn much moro on a school farm than they 
would from the other farms round about them ? — 
Well, you know, if a teacher were to take his children 
through the country and look at the crops as they 
grow, there would be something in that. It is a great 
thing when yon are teaching anything as an 
experiment, or giving a lecture for instance, if you 
could bring in magic lantern views, there is a great 
thing in object teaching, so to speak, the general 
principle of object teaching, it would be a great thing, 
when you are explaining, for instance, the time flax 
should be pulled, if you were able to take the children 
out at the time to the fields. 

19206. The children living in the district where 
flax is grown, would see that on the other farms? — 
Of course they would if they look at it carefully. 

19207. You advocate permission being given to the 
teachers to take out the pupils for excursions in the 
country ? — I don’t exactly advocate that ; I put it 
this way, that. if. that wqro done there might not be 
the necessity for school gardens, but I don't. advocate 


that because there may be a great many objections to 
it ; at all events it is not done at the present time. 

19208. Would it not be well to try that first before 

going to the expense of buying school farms ? Well 

I don’t know now, in the country districts our children’ 
a great many of them, walk long distances to school.’ 

19209. There is all the more opportunity for seeing 
things as they pass? — They have, but the teacher 
cannot be with each one of them going to school and 
coming home. 

19210. He can ask them to bring 'specimens of 
things taught in the school ? — There may be something 
in that. But I don’t think the Irish farmer would 
like to see a batch of children and a teacher coming 
to point out the faults in liis crop. 

19211. Does not the teaching of any subject mean 
the pointing out faults to a certain extent ? — It docs, 
but there would be less objection to have that done on 
the teacher’s own farm , 

19212. You can see that buying school farms nil 
over the country would be an enormous expense?— 
It would take a considerable time to do it ; before 
you can get school farms bought all over the country 
there will be plenty of time to try the experiment. 

1 9213. And so, unless we are going to get a very clear 
gain from these school farms, it might be started by 
allowing the teacher to take the children out as in 
Germany? — Whether you can or not I don't think 
you will lose. I am not wanting the money for 
nothing. You lend money to purchase a tannin 
connection with a non- vested school : my principle is 
if you do that, why don’t you do it in connection with 
a vested school, you lend that at 3A per cent, which is 
a very good investment. The Government lend money 
to public boards at 2$ per cent., and they ought to 
lend it to us. At all events the British Government 
can lend money at 3^ per cent, on good security and 
lose nothing by it. 

19214. There are some school gardens in existence 
at present ? — Yes ; I saw one in Kilkenny. I did 
not see much of the teaching. 

19215. It has been put to us that the children are 
rather made use of for weeding and assisting the 
teacher to make some profit out of the farm ? — I am 
glad you mentioned that ; I think at the present time 
that should not be done, although I suppose it would 
be the better way of teaching farming, still I think 
Irish parents would object very considerably to the 
children being employed at labouring in connection 
with the school ; I think they have labour enough at 
home. I tried two or three gardens, but something 
or other turned up. I tried first a garden, and after 
two years on a visit from Mr. Carroll it turned out 
there was not ground enough. I think that is a fault 
in the rule j the rule should specify the minimum 
quantity of ground, the same as you specify the 
minimum attendance for a first class, second class, and 
third class teacher. Another time I opened a garden 
on the school ground and they came down hammer 
and tongs on me from Mail borough-street, because it 
took away from the playground ; at all events they 
objected to it Under our present programme you 
should make the best you can of both gardening and 
farming -without having the children to do much 
manual work. 

19216. For that purpose a very small plot might 
be useful ? — It would ; I think I had as large a plot 
as would be useful ; however it was against the rule ; 
the rule does not specify the size ; it was left to Mr. 
Carroll ; I think a rood would be enough, but this 
was some fifteen perches. 

19217. Was this lately? — Seven or eight years 
ago. 

19218. He might possibly have changed his views 
now ? — Perhaps so. 

19219. Then you have paid some attention to the 
teaching of agriculture in France and Denmark ?— 
Yes. 

19220. Have you seen the new French programme 
for instruction in agriculture ? — I have not. 
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19251. You don’t know that that programme has 
made a very considerable change in the direction of sub- 
stituting the teaching of certain elements of science 
mther than of teaching agriculture directly in the 
schools 1 — I see that is the tendency in Germany j 
they devote a great deal of attention to the science. 

19222. The idea being that a good general educa- 
tion is a better training for after professions than 
beginning a special study too soon? — There is a good 
deal to be said in favour of it. I am sure, of course 
the difficulty would be about how to get experiments 
on land there is a good deal to be said in favour, for 
instance, of an elementary knowledge of chemistry, 
or any of the sciences as applied to agriculture would 
be a desirable thing, but the difficulty is how to teach 
these things. 

19223. You spoke of Denmark as being very much 
advanced in dairying : are you aware that in Den- 
mark no instruction in agriculture is given in 
elementary schools 1 — Not in the elementary schools 

19224. And the great progress of Denmark is one 
to higher technical schools?— -Yes, so it is. 

19225. One witness has suggested to us that model 
f*rms ought to be established here and there through- 
out the country to which the children should go after 
they leave school, older children of sixteen or 
seventeen? — We had them before and they went 
down, 1 don’t think they would be of very much use, 

I think with the children in the country you must 
try and do what you can with them in the elementary 
school. 

19226. Do you think such institutions as Glasnevin 
and the Munster Dairy School are very useful ? — I 
believe they are. We had several of them through 
the country before, but they seemed to be a failure. 

19227. Were they not attached to schools, — school 
farms ? — Not at all, you had what we call model 
farms, we had one in Belfast and one in Ballymoney. 

1 9228. What were they ? — They went down and 
the Munster farm was about going down too ; I think 
the Freeman's Journal, if I remember, had a good deal 
to do with arousing local opinion, and it was con- 
tinued. 

19229. At any rate local effort has revived it 1 — It 
has. 

19230. Who attended the model farms here 1 — 
They were attended by very few, there was none 
of them ever near where I was in the country. 

19231. Did pupils attending the ordinary schools 
receive instruction in these model farms ? — I don’t 
remember. 

19232. You spoke about the reading books, that 
you find these rather difficult ? — I think they are. 

19233. Would it not be an advantage to have 
easier reading books ? — I think it would. 

19234. And instead of giving 100 pages of a diffi- 
cult book, to give much more of an easier book 1— You 
might go the length of making it more difficult 
still. I do think that the labour of reading is too 
much and I would be inclined to make the books more 
intelligible and not add very much to the reading. 

19235. Make them more intelligible in the first 
place ? — Yes. 

19236. And then get as much reading done as 
possible? — The inspectors and the National Board 
will settle what is the best to be done. 

19237. Captain Shaw. — Are you acquainted with 
the new book on agriculture which has been issued 
with the sanction of the Board 1 — I have just looked 
at it and I heard of it from some of the teachers, the 
opinion is not favourable. 

19238. What would your criticism of it be ? — I did 
not read it closely. I would hardly be an authority. I 
think, as has been said here, it would require some 
knowledge of science. 

19239. Does it not include the whole of 
agricultural tillage, dairying, stock-raising, garden- 
i Q g ? — So it does. 

19240. Do you think it is possible to teach a, child 


all that in two years ? — It certainly is impossible at Belfast, 
the present time. 0sJ jTi8ffr 

19241. Do you think even a grown man, spending ' — - 

three hours in the week, could learn all that ? — I TI,oma3 

don’t think he would. '* um ' T r " 

19242. It would be more useful to have a le3s am- 
bitious course, and do it more thoroughly ? — I think 

19243. Do you propose that teachers should have 
the m a na gement of farms if attached to schools 1 — 

Yes. 

19244. How much of their time should be 
occupied ? — As far as the children are concerned, I 
would not give more than about half-an-hour a day. 

19245. But to cultivate the farm? — The teacher 
would merely superintend the cultivation. 

19246. Do you anticipate he should have assistance 
to work the farm? — Decidedly. 

19247. That would be still more expensive? — It 
might, but I think he would be able to make it pay. 

19248. You think the teacher should provide this 
assistance himself ? — Most decidedly. 

19249. If he is given the farm he gets no assist- 
ance towards the working of it ? — I would expect him 
to pay interest op the money the same as he does on 
his house. You lend the money to the manager, as 
you do to build a house, and he would pay. If ygu 
would pay half the interest, as you do on the residence, 
it would be all the better. 

19250. Do you consider that the teachers as a rule 
have sufficient agricultural knowledge ? — I don’t think 
they have. 

19251. How would you propose they should get 
that ? — There are teachers that have and others should 
be made to have. It is a drawback to the teachers in 
training that they don’t get better opportunities, but 
you must begin somewhere. If a boy was a monitor 
in a school where there was a garden, and then v. ent 
on to be a teacher and got instruction in Dublin, it 
would greatly improve him. There are some more 
that would not have the taste for that. 

19252. Do you think it would be desirable to 
start another course of agriculture, say in the scientific 
direction, and send round instructors to various 
centres, and let the two rim side by stde, have one 
school working the old and another the new system, 
and see which is the most effectual in the end for 
educational purposes ? — The persons who would attend 
these teachers who go around would be grown 
persons. 

19253. Would be teachers themselves, who would 
learn to teach scientifically ? — I think that would be a 
very good tiling that before a teacher got charge of a 
school farm he should go to some place, and he is 
bound at the present time to do so — go to Glasnevin 
or to that place in Waterford ; it should be part of his 
qualification for taking charge of his school farm that 
lie should undergo a course of training in connection 
with farming, the same as he has to undergo training 
for anything else. 

19254. Mr. Molloy. — I think, Father Quin, that 
prior to your taking charge of the parish of Rasharkin 
you had extensive experience of school work in Belfast 
for many years 1 — -Pretty fair. 

19255. With regard to your last observation about 
farming, would you think it advisable that training 
colleges should have farms attached to them ? — I think 
so. 

19256. In connection with Glasnevin there is a farm, 
and also the one you spoke of just now at Waterford, 
and of course there are facilities at Cork in connection 
with the Munster Farm ; you don’t advocate a return 
to great model-farm establishments, sncli as that 
formerly at Balmoral?— I do not ; they failed, and it 
would be au awkward thing to revive them again. 

19257. Mr. Strutbers inquired a while ago whether 
such establishments as Balmoral, two miles out from 
Belfast, were attended by other than National school 
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pupils ; us a matter of fact agricultural pupils resided 
at those places 1 — Yes. 

19258. You are more in favour, perhaps, of school 
gardens attached to schools, than farms 1 — Certainly. 

19259. And -would ycu experience much difficulty 
in getting that land 1 — In the county Antrim, with 
which I am acquainted myself there is a good deal of 
selling of land, that is more in the way of farms. I 
had several opjiortunities of buying land. I must say 
that I have been applying for ten or twelve years to 
the National Board on this matter. In the North of 
Ireland you will get land in the market, at least I got 
several chances to get a small portion, a rood or so ; 
you will get that, but you will have to pay pretty well 
for it ; a man does not like to part with a rood of 
land. 

19260 You called attention, and properly, in my 
opinion, to the great difference of treatment os regards 
vosted and non-vested schools ■ somewhere about 1884 
an Act of Parliament was passed — I think it is dated 
19th April — giving special facilities to non vested 
schools to have farms attached. You would strongly 
advocate the great propriety of that taking place also 
in the case of vested schools ? — Yes. 

19261. In fact, of the two it seems more natural it 
should apply in the case of vested schools 1 — Yes, 
She re is a good deal of care taken before money is 
advanced for a vested school, and there is a good deal 
of more likelihood of its continuing to exist than a non- 
vestod school. 

19262. And similarly as the Government give aid 
for the erection of teachers’ residences, there might be 
n, garden attached to the residence ? — There should : I 
am inclined to think it is an absolute necessity in 
order that the teacher should be able to teach his 
pupils what he is bound to teach them at the present 
time. r 

19263. Have you ever tried any industrial work 
.apart from the idea of the forms, and what was 
your experience of it? — I tried my hand at hand 
loom weaving one time. About 50 or 60 years ago, 
before the power looms started in Belfast, in the county 
Antrim, at all events, at that time there were three or 
four weaving looms in almost every house, except in 
the case of some very large farms. And a very com- 
fortable thing it was, because a farm of five or ten acres 
at that time used to give the weaver liis potatoes and 
com and other things, and milk and butter at first 
cost, nnd he was, on the whole, very comfortable. 
There is a person in my parish, a woman, who went 
through all tire processes of managing flax, saving the 
seed, and spiuuing. After a short time, when Belfast 
went ahead here, the spinning by the old wheel seemed 
to be done away with. But still hand loom weaving 
continued, dropping away gradually. There was a good 
share of it when I went to Rasharkin about fourteen 
years ago. It was in rather a depressed condition, and 
then it revived and went down and revived again. And 
1 thought as it had existed forty years within forty miles 
cf the most powerful power loom machinery in the world 
that there was something in it. Looking into the matter, 
what struck me was that the loom had made no change 
since the days of wooden ploughs. I applied to the 
National Board for money to enable the thing to be 
done, and I must say Mr. Arthur Balfour was a very 
good friend, at the time he was Chief Secretary, and 
we got the money, some £500 a year. A technical 
school had been started in Belfast just at the time. 
I paid several visits there and was treated very 
kindly. I brought up to Belfast here on two occa- 
sions weavers from the country, and had consul- 
tations in the technical schools and in the foundry 
which had supplied looms to some places in the South 
of Ireland — Skibbereen and other places ; and the 
question was what improvements could be made in 
the loom people had been using in the country. And 
we got a loom constructed, as we thought — at least I 
went to all the care I could — a loom constructed on 



weaving better, it would not weave at all. The diS 
rulty aroso from the fact that the cloth we wove »•« 
heavier than the cloth they are weaving. In the ordi ' 
nary hand loom the thread turns round one beam, 
and as it is being woven the cloth is turned round 
another. The hand loom weaver after he weaves UD 
a portion had to come off and open up the whole thing 
in order to turn round the portion he had woven. I* 
the power loom here they have clockwork machinery 
by which the two beams are constantly turning, and 
Ithoughc if that could be applied to the hand ’loon 
it would he an improvement and a grant saving of 
time. There is another tiling too, the hand loom 
weaver has what he calls temples, that stick in the 
selvage and keep it pressed out. In the power loom 
there is something li kc whaty ou hold a bundle of papers 
by, clips, and these are by other machinery gradually 
moved on too, whereas the hand loom weaver has to lose 
some time in taking off these. The beam must he 
weighted to a certain extent to keep the cloth firm 
and our cloth seemed to he so heavy that when the 
beam moved at all it was not able to keep it firm 
enough. I suppose I might have gone further into 
that, but a number of things turned up ; the posi- 
tion of the teacher became very much improved, 
and every mother was sending her Judy to school 
to become a teacher, not to become a weaver, and 
meantime the power loom was encroaching on the 
hand loom, which was going out of date. Indeed, 

I had a correspondence with the secretary of the 
Baroness Burdett Coutts, who has had a good deal 
of experience in these matters, and who seemed to 
think the days of hand loom weaving were num- 
bered. 

19264. At what time of the day had you instruc- 
tion in this weaving ? — I had not instruction at all, 
it never went the length of that, it never came to 
anything practical. I thought if I could get some 
loom better than the ordinary one, that was No. 1, 
but there were a number of other difficulties that 
arose, and the hand loom industry is unfortunately a 
thing of the past in our country now. 

19265. Hail you u special room for the purpose! 
— I intended that. 

19266. Supposing it had taken practical shape 
would the instruction have been carried on out of 
ordinary school hours ? — Not necessarily. 

19267. Not in the continuation school? — Not 
necessarily. 

19268. You did not expect that that would inter- 
fere with the literary instruction of pupils ? — Of course 
it should be done in such a way that it would 
not. 

19269. The time that you contemplated for that 
practical instruction in weaving, could not that be 
devoted to the instruction in manual training and 
giving more attention to elementary science?— I am 
sure it could. 

19270. Have you ever introduced cookery ? — No, 

I have not ; I think we must have gardening before we 
have cookery ; whatever may be the line to be drawn 
between theory and practice, lam afraid a theoretical 
dinner would be a poor thing. 

19271. Mr. Struthers. — Would you teach the 
gills gardoning? — I would, certainly, and teach girls 
something about farming too. 

19272. Chairman. — You like to produce the article 
before you cook it 1 — Certainly. 

19273. Mr. Molloy. — W hat is your experience of 
the way in which needlework is. carried on in your 
schools ? — It is carried on very well, but I am inclined 
to think there is rather much time given to it. -And 
it is better to have the children under the control of 
the proper teacher, for when they get into a room 
under a workmistress, the dressmaker, it is a kind of 
school for scandal the -way they talk-. 

19274. Iu England three hours a week is looked 
on as adequate 1 — I think if it were done well that 

ifipwWut? » » *“* de * 1 “*■ 
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tempi ated about bringing things to mend, Irish people 
■won't do that. I ti-ied one time an industry in 
Derry, yon will meet it there, shirtmaking. They 
get the’ material from the Derry factories, cut out 
shirts, and take them to some of the markets and 
give them out — just as yarn used to be given — to 
girls to make the shirts. The programme of the sixth 
class would be something like the making of a shirt. 
Well I tried to introduce it. We have comi>aratively 
few in the sixth class, and the girls did not seem to 
care for it. 

19275. Are any of your teachers qualified to give 
instruction in kindergarten ! — Yes. 

19276. You have some teachers trained, if I mis- 
take not! — I have them all trained. 

19277. And the female teachers, I presume, all are 
qualified in the kindergarten 1 — Yes. 

1 9278. Have you ever thought of introducing it 1 — 
£ have tried it this year, it is going on six or eight 
months. 

19279. So far what is your experience! — Well, of 
course, I have only very little, I can only go on the 
general principle of object teaching that it ought to 
he beneficial, but I have not sufficient experience to 
enable me as yet to speak of it. 

19280. It is. however, a favourite subject, is it not, 
with the teachers, who aro trained ° — Well, with 
some. 

19281. Touching reading books, of course you are 
aware that if you submit to the Ccmmissiouers 
any series other than their own and the series hap- 
pens to be free from objectionable matter, yon can 
introduce it into your school! — Yes, I understand 
that. 

19282. You would like a simple series! — I would, 
of course, but I have heard from very fine teachers 
that the change has not been nrach of an improve- 
ment in Blackie’s or Thom’s series. 

19283. By a recent regulations explanations in the 
subject matter has become a siiw qua non in connec- 
tion with reading, are yon in favour of that!— Oh, I 
think so. 

19284. That the pupils should have some intelligent 
comprehension of what they are reading ! — I think so. 

19285. Are you able to compare the state of schools 
now with the period prior to tlio introduction of 
results! — I could not do that. The result system 


came in the first year I came on the mission, 1871 or 
1872. 

19286. On the whole what is yonr opinion of the 
present results system, subject to the modifications you 
propose ! — There is one thing I have been noticing, 
there is one thing not said about it that I think 
might. . If it could be made a test. Take a boy on 
the second stage of sixth or a girl either, and the 
question arose that used to be discussed some years 
ago in the Daily Telegraph . what are we to do with 
our boys, before you make up your mind what you 
should do with your boy, it would be a nice thing to 
know what you could do wirh him. And if the result 
system were anything like a good ideal when a boy 
had passed in the two stages of fifth and first stage of 
sixth it would be a Very good and useful test of what 
he could do. Somehow or other the gentlemen in 
charge of the boarding schools don’t like to send a boy 
home because he is unfit. A boy may he fit to pass 
his examination, but if the parents, or if I, as a clergy- 
man, take up his result sheet it would be a very 
good t»st and give instruction what a parent should 
do with the boy. 

19287. Would you be in favour of giving certifi- 
cates on leaving school to successful pupils! — It 
would be a little awkward. A teacher’s character, 
or the character of the school, ought to be, like Csesar’s 
wife, held in very high esteem. A teacher may do 
his work very well, and yet, in cabe some boys or girls 
did not pass well there is very great danger that the 
parents would throw the blame on the teacher, and 
thereby his influence would be impaired somewhat. 
I would be slow about that. 

19288. One of the witnesses advocated the pro- 
priety of giving prizes to successful pupils by way of 
encouragement !— -I think it is a great pity that has 
not been done, something in the nature of the inter- 
mediate and also for attendances, prizes should be 
given for those who make 100 days. 

19289. At one time you are aware that in con- 
nection with all the model schools the National 
Board gave prizes to the successful answerers 1 — Yes. 

19290. And if I mistake not you were one of those 
who advocated the extension of it to the ordinary 
schools! — I certainly think so, for poor children, and 
their parents make considerable sacrifices at the pre- 
sent time in sending them to school. 


Right Rev. Monsignoe Bykne, 

19291. Ohairmak. — W e don’t interfere much with 
the literary department of our National schools, we 
•confine ourselves chiefly to manual instruction in con- 
nection with them, and we shall begin with agriculture. 
Would you kindly give us your views as to anything 
connected with agriculture that you would advise the 
Board to adopt! — Well, in the first place, I should 
say tliat my views would probably entail a very large 
amount of money yearly, from some source or other, 
in order to have them carried out. 1 fancy, however, 
whether rightly or wrongly, that the money would be 
well spent. I have been making a calculation myself 
as to the amount required for securing an improved 
knowledge of agriculture and several other subjects as 
well in every National school in Ireland, and I think 
to effect that there is one thing should be done — you 
should bring a knowledge of agriculture to the doors 
of every child in the community if possible. To do 
so I should suggest first that there would be sixty 
skilled, well-trained teachers under the National 
Board selected from those who have had three or four 
years’ experience of teaching and who have been found 
first, to have improved themselves in their classifica- 
tion, attained first class, if possible, and also found 
by inspectors to be particularly capable of imparting 
instruction in their schools and keeping order in their 
schools. I would select about sixty males of that 
class and the same number of females. I would 
appoint one of each to each inspector’s district. I 
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think there are about sixty distinct inspectors in Ire- 
land. You might call them agricultural inspectors 
or organizers if you wished. I would give them a 
sufficient course of training — each of them, according 
to the subject they were required to teach and inspect 
afterwards, because I would impose both duties on 
them. When they got a sufficient training in a proper 
place — I suppose Glasnevin would be able to train a 
considerable number, both males and females. The 
males I would wish to see trained in a thorough 
knowledge of agriculture — by that I don't mean the 
turning of the soil, because I am sorry to say that 
digging aud delving is not likely to be attended with 
much profit in Ireland for the future. But I mean 
they should turn their attention chiefly to the 
importance of improving stock, the importance of 
poultry farming, the importance of improving the 
quality of butter produced in the country, the impor- 
tance of feeding scuffs for cattle, the cheapest and 
best qualities of feeding stuffs, the best classes of 
manure, and the best classes of seeds. Those are 
subjects in which these assistant inspectors or 
agricultural inspectors should be thoroughly trained 
themselves. I would leave to them, then, the duty, 
in their centres, of calling up the teachers of the 
different districts, both male and female, und giving 
them a course of instruction, either on Saturdays, or 
for a fortnight at a time in the summer vacation or 
for three weeks, so as to enable those to teach at least 
2 A 
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the principles in their respective schools. The female 
teachers, in the first place, to give the principles of 
dairywork in their schools ; secondly to give a fair 
knowledge of poultry raising, of the qualities both 
for table and for producing eggs. With regard to 
the males, that they should be able to give instruction 
to their pupils as to the best breeds of cattle, the best 
class of food, and one point particularly that they 
should try and diffuse throughout the country — the 
importance and the necessity of spraying potatoes. I 
am sorry to say this year it is very hard to calculate 
what amount of money has bean lost by the nou- 
adoption throughout the country of a system of 
spraying. I can speak practically on that subject, 
because I happen to have observed it with more than 
ordinary attention, that those who have sprayed this 
year in my district have a comparatively good crop of 
potatoes, and with those who have not it is almost 
an entire failure, so that there is very little short of 
a million of money lose to the country this year by 
the non-adoption of that system. Jt would take 
according to my calculations, about £50,000 yearly 
to do that alone. I add not only to the salaries of 
the teachers but I add to their travelling expenses. 
The salaries of about 125 teachers Heaving about five 
for emergency, in case of sickness) at £190 each an 
average, for I would say the salary for females should 
begin at £130, rising by £5 a year for ten years, and 
the salary for males should commence by £150, 
rising by increments, also of £5 a year for ten years, 
which would amount to £180 and £200 respectively, 
giving them a pension of £2 a year for each year’s 
service after a certain number of years. That would 
entail £23,750 ; travelling expenses, 10s. a day for 
200 days for each, £12,500, making in all about 
£50,000. At each of these district centres there 
should be sufficient stock, with the necessary imple- 
ments. They should also be taught in training 
schools some knowledge of handicraft. I don’t mean 
that every man should be able to become a carpenter 
or a blacksmith, but should be able to give a knowledge 
of the first principles to boys, so that they might go to 
trades with greater ease, or if they became farmers 
that they should be able to do the great bulk of the 
buildings on their places. There is an amount of 
money spent yearly very foolishly on tradesmen for 
work that should be done by the farmers themselves. 

19292. Would it be your opinion, Dean, that the 
ordinary National school teacher, should undertake 
all that in addition to his literary work 1 — The bulk 
of the work done should be done outside literary 
hours, hut you might take an hour off the present 
programme with safety. The best time for a teacher 
to do this would be in night schools, or he should 
advance his school hours to four o’clock or thereabouts, 
and by that means he could dismiss the. younger 
children up to fourth class, or whatever class would 
be necessary to instruct in this handicraft and in 
agriculture, he could dismiss tbe others at the usual 
time. 

19293. I know you have considerable experience 
as a manager, are you a manager at present! — Oil, 
yes, of seven schools. 

19294. Then you can speak with full knowledge of 
what the teachers have to do at present 1 — Yes, 
but my idea is that I don’t think it would be such a 
mental strain ns literary work would be in this 
extra time, or I would be very sorry to impose it on 
them, 1 tbink it would be more or le.ss a recreation for 
pupils and teachers. 

19295. Y ou spoke of centres for teachers 1 — Yes, for 
these agricultural assistants or instructors ; one of 
each, a male nnd female, should be appointed where- 
ever there is n district inspector of schools stationed, 
and have a place there in which they could give 
lectures to the teachers of the district, bring them up, 
say in twenties or so, for a fortnight at a time, and 
have them trained, and then insjiect their work after- 
wards once a year, the same as the present result in- 
spection ; and they might even give instru"*ion for 


another day themselves while they would bo in tW 
school. 

19296. No doubt it wonld be very valuable itstruc. 
tion for the teachers 1— It is not merely the pnpiJj j 
would have brought into this instruction both in 
dairying and in handicraft, but also ex-pupils, and 
even the wives and daughters of surrounding' farmers, 
bocause I have had a little experience of that class of 
training in a Rmall way in Dungannon. We lmd ono 
of the Board's dairy instructors down there some 
years ago, unfortunately the area of her influence ww 
limited, but it produced good results. 

19297. You also spoke on chemistry, what have you 

to say on that subject 1 !— I thiuk it iB absolutely 
necessary that the children should have a knowledge 
of the elementary principles of chemistry. First, 
with regard to food ; Ithink that there is a greatwantat 
the present time of a series of lessons on the relative 
values of human foods. There is an immense waste, 
and at the same time, a very considerable injury to 
health, especially in large towns, by the class of foods 
used, nothing but foreign foods, with the result that 
the people are losiug their blood and colour and 
strength. I don’t know where it is going to end unless 
there could be some lessons introduced on principle* 
of hygiene in our schools, for if we don’t commence 
at a proper time it is impossible to inculcate them, and 
if people at a certain age go on drinking tea six times a 
day, it is very hard to break them off it. The impor- 
tance should be impressed on children of using sub- 
stantial food, which would be cheaper than the present 
food, and far more nutritions, aurl better for health 
and strength. A slight knowledge of chemistry 
would be absolutely necessary for those engaged in 
that class of work. 

19298. You also would -advocate some extra 
branches ; what time would you specify for teaching 
them 1 — Either the dairy work, poultry work, or 
handicraft — T say the bulk of them should be done 
after school hours, or you might take one hour out of 
tbe present school time, and give another hour at the 
most outside the present school time, either by pro- 
longing it up to four o’clock, or in the evening. 

19299. We have got the opinion of many witnesses 
with regard to the result system, and we would like 
to know yours 1 — I think the result system lias been 
a great benefit to the country on the whole, it has im- 
proved the standard of education as far ns my experi- 
ence goes, but it is capable of improvement in one or 
two points. In the first plane, it has led too much to a 
system of cram of memory, and has not given sufficient 
room to the development of the intellectual faculties. 
The second drawback is that it has put the children too 
much on a dead level. In my capacity as manager of 
an intermediate school in Dungannon, I have had 
lamentable experience of it, we have had boys com- 
peting for free places in one of these Royal schools, so 
largely supportod by Royal endowment, and we have 
advertised for boys from the whole country to com- 
pete for these places, and I am sorry to say the 
majority of them were not up to the mark. I was 
surprised to find boys of thirteen years of age who 
could not score 50 per cent, in the ordinary fifth class 
programme. 

19300. You mean boys drawn fiom National 
schools 1 — Yes, it is a condition that all the boys should 
come from elementary schools. My idea is chat a 
smart boy should have gone through the first gr ide of 
sixth class at least when he is twelve years old, 
and many of those hoys had been at school from 
infancy. I ascribe it largely to this fact — that even 
the clever boys are obliged to go on at the same jog- 
trot pace as the most stupid boys. I know myself, as 
a matter of fact, that many of these boys never do a 
particle at home in the evening. They don't find it 
necessary. There is a loss of time in that, when a 
boy comes to eleven or twelve I don't see why he 
should not spend a couple of hours every evening 
learning his lessons and preparing for work next 
day. 
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19301 . You ht-ord die previous witness about school 
gardens, and so on ; from your wide experience what 
would you say ? — I think it is absolutely necessary 
that a school should have a garden or a stuail 
farm of land, in order that agriculture may be taught 
practically. In ease one or other could not be 
acquired it is possible managers might make arrange- 
ments with an adjoining farmer to get a plot in con- 
acre, say for five years, so as to go through a rotation 
of crops. He would not like to sell that, but he 
might not have any objection to give it as conacre, or 
he might let you experiment on one portion of ground 
wheie lie was putting in a crop. 

19302. Mr. Molloy. — Monsignor, you advocate 
strongly that there should be a special male 
organizer, and also a female organizer in every district 1 
—Yes. 

19303. Well, we have about sixty of these districts, 
and of the sixty more than half happen to be town 
circuits, such as Belfast, would you advocate that for 
1 Belfast 1 — Not dairy work, but I would handicraft. 

19304. Even in such places as Belfast, Cork, 

. Dublin, and leading towns 1 - Leave out the dairy 
I business or poultry, but the male organizer should lie 
there as well. 

19305. These specialists should be well up in handi- 
craft, and perhaps also in physical science 1 — Precisely, 
and in drawing too. I should say drawing is an 
essential. 

19306. What part would you allow the ordinary 
teachers of the school in the instruction of pupils 
in these special branches?— The very same subjects 
that the organizers were supposed to teach them- 
selves. They were to introduce a knowledge of 
practical daivywork to all their pupils of fifth and 
sixth class as soon as they were capable of acquiring t 
a knowledge of it, and the duty of the organizers 
would be simply to go round and exaxuine yem ly, and 
also give some instructions themselves for a day or 
two in the school, because they would not have more 
than fifty or sixty schools to attend to in the year, 
and they have about 200 working days in the year, 
so that they could give three or four days to each. 

19307. Anti in the absence of the special organizer 
would you contemplate the ordinary teacher carrying 
on the subject? — Unquestionably; teaching it is apart 
of his daily programme. I don’t see in what other 
way it can be bi-ought home to the people of the 
country. 

19308. But in such places as Dublin and Belfast, 
you would give a decided preference to physical 
science? — Unquestionably. This is a place in which 
all the people turn to some mechanical business or 
profession. 

19309. In rural places you would advocate the 
propriety of having a school garden, and if possible a 
small farm attached ? — Yes, of five oi six acres. 

19310. Either attached to the school or the teacher’s 
residence, or some way available, like that plan you 
advocate, the conacre system ? — The advantage of the 
farm would be that it would give an opportunity of 
judging the value of stock and testing the value of 
different feeding stuffs and manures. 

19311. Do any of your teachers give instructions 
in handicraft? — Not in any except sewing. 

19312. Drawing? — Yes; our teachers teach draw- 
ing, in the convent schools particularly. 

19313. Cookery lessons also, I presume? — No, we 
have not had any cookery lessons, we Lave had all 
the apparatus and kitchen, but we have not got a 
staff. 

19314. You made reference to a special teacher who 
gave instructions in dairying ? — Yes, in Dungannon. 

19315. Not merely in Dungannon, but in the sur- 
rounding districts ? — Yes. 

‘■•19316. Was that found successful? — Unquestion- 

I ably ; the vast majority of those who attended were 
grown women, married and single, and I heard each 
and all express themselves very much pleased with 


what they heard, and I saw afterwards an improve- Belfast, 
ment in the butter myself. oct-iTisOT 

19317. Did not the effect of that instruction in- — 
crease the price of dairy produce? — There is one ^febtRcv. 
thing certain, it increased the quality, it was not suf- Byrnefixr., 
ficiently extensive to affect the price. All the towns- v.c. 
people said it was immensely improved, but, like every- 
thing else, unfortunately, the eflectof knowledge of that 
kind dies away if it is not kept constantly renewed. 

19318. I believe there was a local committee or- 
ganized in connection with that? — Yes; Col. Burges 
took an active part, and the managers of schools. 

19319. Would you advocate the propriety of having 
associations of managers acting as advising bodies, re- 
presenting or calling attention to local needs, for the 
information of the central body of Commissioners of 
National Education in Dublin? — I should say it would 
be attended with very good results. 

19320. I believe some commencement has been 
made in your neighbourhood 1— We have a committee 
of managers whose business it is to make suggestions 
to the Commissioners of Education, and any obser- 
vations on defects in the system generally. 

19321. Of comae such associations as these would 
put forward with great effect local needs ? — I am not 
authorised by them to give evidence here, because, 
unfortunately, we had not time to hold a meeting 
since it was arranged I should come, but I think I 
am expressing pretty fairly the views of the managers 
of our diocese. 

19322. And yon represent the committee of 
managers ? Yes, but I am not here in my representa- 
tive capacity. I am giving my own views, but I 
think they are to a great extent the views of the 
managers. 

19323. Rev. Dr. Evans. — You mentioned Com- 
missioners of Education, did you mean a different 
body from the Commissioners of National Education ? 

— I don’t remember mentioning them — it is the 
Commissioners of National Education I mean. 

19324. Mr. Molloy. — And you would think cor- 
responding associations advisable throughout the 
country generally ? — I should say so. 

19325. Capt. Shaw. — Have you consideied what 
the average age of children leaving school is ? — With 
ua, unfortunately, it is rather young, because wo have 
factories iu Dungannon. 

19326. But throughout the country l — Well, it is 
rather young. 

19327. Isthe average age thirteen? — It would be 
under that considerably. 

19328. Then how long would it be before these 
children would have an opportunity of putting into 
practice the agriculture which you advocate they 
should be taught ? — I think if the children of the 
county districts found this was being taught it would 
be a great inducement to keep them longer at school. 

19329. At any rate they would not have the 
management of farms, or be able to work them for 
some considerable number of years after they got 
instruction? — No, nor do I mean for a moment to 
confine this instruction to children at the schools. 

19330. Would not such instruction be much better 
given to persons of seventeen or twenty ? — I think I 
mentioned that ; I said that those lessons were to be 
given not only to pupils but also to the daughters and 
wives of farmers ; I would say to the sons of farmers 
as well as to farmers themselves in the evening. 

19331. Do you think it would be much loss if the 
children were left out, and it was confined to those ? 

— No, I would not leave the children out, they will 
always be able to learn something, I think from eleven 
up. 

19332. Suppose there was a system of technical 
education in the couutry, would you think that such 
teaching os this, which is purely for their benefit iu 
after life, should be confined to the technical educa- 
tion school, special training for a special occupation, 
and should be rathera branch of a Technical Education 
Board, than of a Board of Primary Education ? — 1 am 
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not at'all particular as to what Board should Lave 
charge of this. I am not saying the Commissioners of 
National Education would be the best Board, I think 
there is some little promise of a Board of Agriculture, 
and it is very possible that the money would come 
through that Board. I am not particular what Board 
should take charge of it. 

19333. You say they should know the bast quality 
of cattle ! — Yes. 

19334. Is there any use teaching that theoretically 1 
— It will be useful to the younger people to have a 
knowledge from the book itself. 

19335. Do you think they would recognise a 
particular breed of cattle or sheep from a book des- 
cription ! — Certainly not, but if they got tbe knowledge 
from the book, and then bring them to a farm where 
the cattle would be seen. 

19336. That would entail having large farms well 
stocked 1 — Oh, no, it would not be necessary at all, 
youcouldhaveagood breed of cattle on a smallfarm, one 
cow with one or two calves ; you can test how the 
calves thrive and are fed as compared with some on 
neighbouring farms. When a man sells a calf which 
is of a better breed than his neighbours and gets more 
for it, and it has been fed on different food and has 
increased more in size than Lis neighbour’s, that has 
an educating effect on the child. 

19337. Grazing farmers generally hold a good deal 
of land and are in pretty good condition, would you 
say they are the majority in Ireland t — We have 
800,000 farmers in Iieland altogether and the majority 
must be small farmers. Of course in Ulster they are 
almost all small farmers. 

19338. A great number of holdings are merely 
used as a support of the family, in which tillage is a 
very important matter ! — Yes. 

19339. Those large farmers are generally well-to-do, 
don’t you think they would be in a position to con- 
tribute something towards the education of their sons 1 
— I am sorry to say that my experience with regard 
to the large farmers does not correspond with yours. 
No class in the community are suffering more than 
our large farmers of 70 or 80 acres in Ulster who 
have to pay high for labour. 

19340. Don’t you think they are in a position of 
life in which they would prefer to provide this iostruc- 
tion for themselves as far as they can 1 — No, I should 
say if they got instruction for nothing, they would have 
noobjection to takeit. Thereis noelassinthe community 
it Ulster that seem to be so little suffering from 
poverty and want as those who have gotsmall farms and 
can cultivate them within themselves and have not 
to pay a shilling for hired labour. But 1 happen 
to know from friends of my own who have large 
farms and have to pay for anything that they can 
hardly make ends meet. 

19341. Have you considered the system of agri- 
culture in France, that is tiiat the young children 
from eleven onwards should be taught to make careful 
experiments in natural science and chemistry, so that 
they may le.irn the value of experiments and be 
able to apply it in agriculture afterwards, and thus 
test how they may get the best results on their land ! 
— I doubt very much whether it would pay in Ireland. 
I would advocate instruction in stock and gmn.11 
industries, and fruit and poultry. 

19342. But still experiments are useful in stock to 
observe increases of weight ! — What I mean is that 
in the mere raising of crops of barley or oats no 
matter what amount of science you apply to it, I 
don’t see how it would pay for the purpose of sale. 

19343. If a farmer wants to find out at present 
whether he is doing well or not, he is not in a position 
to do so because he cannot make accurate experiments ; 
if they were to make experiments so that they might 
each learn for themselves, don’t you think that would 
be rather a good thing ! — It would, but it might be 
too dearly bought. 

19344. That is a training young children can get 
easily! — If it does not interfere with the acquisition 


of more useful knowledge I would see no objection to 
their learning it. 

19345. You advocate chemistry, they would leam 
it in learning chemistry or in natural science U-I 
don’t see any decided objection to it, provided it co^ 
be kept within limits and would not interfere with the 
acquisition of other branches of knowledge that would 
be more useful to them in after life. I think too 
many of our people have an objection to trades, I 
think that is objectionable. 

19346. Have you considered the handicraft course, 

as at present laid down! — Yes, that is wliat is taught 
at the present moment. I understand from Professor 
Carroll’s evidence, in Glasnevin, that is about as much 
as you could expect in this country. In Sweden and 
Norway they go in for it much more largely. 

19347. But they don’t do nearly as extensive a 
course as is laid down for our children under the 
National Board!-— I see tin y go in very largely there. 

19348. They devote more time, but don’t cover so- 
many subjects 1 — That may be. There ave certain in- 
dustries in which there might be instruction given in 
this country, such as basket-making. I think there 
is a great opening for that. There is a good soil for 
growing willows and osiers, and there is such a demand 
now for baskets for parcel post. 

19349. Should not such a course he rather taught 
in a continuation school ! — Yes, no doubt, but they 
might get some of the first principles in our primary- 
schools. 

19350. Do you know anything of the cause of the 
failure of model farms such as Balmoral! — l had no 
experience of that particular farm, but I can explain 
how farms of that kind would fail where you have to 
pay a high rate of wages for everything done on the 
% farm. 

19351. I don’t mean failing to pay as a commercial 
concern 1 — Yes, it was not patronised. I think there 
was some kind of prejudice in the country that scien- 
tific farming would not pay, those who tried it got 
tired of it. 

19352. But lias not the science of agriculture made 
tremendous strides since those farms were established 
thirty years ago ! — Well the science has made tre- 
mendous strides, I am afraid remunerative prices have 
not made corresponding strides for the farmer. 

19353. Don’t you think if yon had a model farm 
now you could give more information which farmers 
generally have not than you could thirty years ago! 
— It is possible to give more knowledge, but I don't 
see that that knowledge would be of much use to the 
bulk of the farmers of the country, here in the North 
at least, because with our small fanners you use 
machinery that might be introduced in large farms] 
but are out of place with us unfortunately. 

19354. Mr. Struthers. — I think your plan is for 
the organization of technical education throughout 
the country! — Yes. 

19355. Instruction in poultry-keeping, knowledge 
of feeding stuffs, manures and seeds — that instruction 
would be better given to people already engaged in 
the industry 1 — I should say they would understand 
it better, but at the same time I think the children in 
school should be trained in tbe trades, and when they 
advance a little more they would be better able to 
appreciate tlio knowledge they acquire afterwards. 

19356. You contemplate extern pupils coming to 
these classes! — Certainly but only outside schoolhours, 
in the ordinary school hours only pupils of the school 
should be instructed, and then over and above that I 
would give evening classes at which extems should 
attend. 

19357. I thought all this instruction was to be given 
outside school hours 1 — No, I make provision that 
about an hour should be saved from the present pro- 
gramme. 

19358. Your scheme is two-fold — that there should 
be afternoon or evening classes for grown people and 
then classes in tbe school! —Yes, in the school only 
principles should be taught and instruction in dairying 
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out of class books, and in the evening get the practical 
instruction necessary. 

19359. Which of those two do you think would be 
more practically useful, instruction given to children 
in the school or instruction given to pupils in the 
evening! — Of course the evening would be imme- 
diately useful, but at the same time I believe the prin- 
ciples are absolutely necessary to be implanted in the 
niinds of children during school hours. 

19360. But many of the children in the school 
might not be going to keep poultry or bees, or have 
anything to do with seeds or manures ! — I think the 
general knowledge of these things has an educating 
effect. 

19361. You would not teach these subjects speci- 
fically 1 — Certainly not. 

19362. I suppose you would distinguish between 
die instruction to be given to the older pupils who are 
already engaged in the industry and come there to get 
tips, so to speak, in their special work, and the instruc- 
tion to be given to the pupils in the schools 1 — Un- 
questionably. 

19363. The instruction to be given in the evening 
would be entirely of a practical character! — I would 
let them go through the handicraft work with a plane 
and chisel in the evening. 

19364. Take that first the instruction to be given 
to the older pupils in the evening, that would have 
to be of a thoroughly practical kind ! — Certainly. 

19365. And would have to be taught by people 
who had a thorough knowledge of the subject, such 
as the ordinary schoolmaster could not be expected 
to have at present? — I don’t agree with you there. 

19366. At present? — Well, it is possible that at 
present the ordinary school teacher would not 
have it. 

19367. Don’t you contemplate giving them special 
instruction ? — Yes. 

19368. For the purpose of having the school teacher 
sufficiently instructed in the special subjects so as to be 
able to give information to the people of bis district, 
yon would institute this body of special experts who 
would collect the teachers in centres and instruct 
thorn! — Yes, and give occasional lessons themselves 
by inspecting classes and showing how the work was 
done. 

19369. Then you want to give some instruction to 
the younger children, such instruction as would pre- 
pare the children to benefit by such instruction after- 
wards 1 — Certainty, I would give them technical 
knowledge. 

19370. What we have to consider is wlmt is the 
best kind of education to tit these pupils to profit by 
the more advanced lectures later on ? — Get your school 
books arranged so as to contain ample information 
on the subjects in which they are to be trained 
practically afterwards. 

19371. Do you think it is information rather than 
habits of study that are required 1 — It is information 
at that period, what is the best way to treat this 
and what is the best way to treat that. 

19372. Don’t you think what is wanted is rather a 
good general education I — I propose this to be part of 
his education. 

19373. What do you propose as the object then of 
this special instruction you are giving in the schools 1 
— In the first place with regard to those who will be 
required to be engaged in that class of work in after 
life, that will lay the foundations for perfect know- 
ledge later on, and for those who will never require 
it at all, I think it is no harm to have a gentlemanly 
knowledge of these subjects. 

19374. Might we say of all the education to be 
given to children in an elementary school, that it 
should be of a general kind such us would be profit- 
able to the child in after life, no matter what 
occupation he goes to ?— Yes, I would devote only an 
hour a day to technical work in school. 

19375. Don’t you think you might attain your 


object by modifying the present subjects instead of Belfast, 
adding a new one ? — I say some of the present sub- 0 ci.~ii~i 897 
jects could be dispensed with. — 

19376. Might it not to be put in this way — they ®4- rht . R*v. 
might be taught on better methods ? — That is included Bwaefr.p., 
in what I say. You might add on some subjects and v.o. 
take away others. Yon would make a rearrangement 
of the time and of the subjects. 

19377. For instance, you would have more practi- 
cal teaching of arithmetic ? — I don’t think you could 
add much to it at present. 

19378. I don’t mean add, but changing the charac- 
ter of the instruction so as to lay more stress on 
expert calculation ? — Yes, I see no objection to that ; 
but I would not like to see the present arithmetical 
programme enlarged. 

19379. Not enlarging, but changing, making it 
more practical ? — I agree with you. 

19380. And the reading instruction made more 
practical, and such lessons as you allude to intro- 
duced to vary the reading 1 — Precisely. 

19381. Would you consider drawing a necessary 
part of a good general education ? — Absolutely. 

19382. Yon would also consider some instruction 
in observation and, say, elementary science lessons, 
object lessons to begin with, followed by experiments 
later on ! — Y es. 

19383. That you would consider an essential part 
of a good general education ? — Precisely. 

19384. Would you consider some training of the 
hand in the construction of things also useful ? — Yes, 
that is what I mean by handicraft. 

19385. Some extension of wbat are known as 
kindergarten exercises of a simple character ? — Yes, 
kindergarten is good as far as it goes; but I agree with 
some of the witnesses that unfortunately there is a 
break when a child leaves the infant school and com- 
mences in nfter years Horae of the suhjects of 
technical education. 

19386. It is a pity to think that kindergarten is 
to be restricted to the infant school ? — Yes, it is a 
great mistake. I have had large experience of 
kindergarten and I am delighted with it. 

19387. You propose having sixty organizers, sixty 
males and sixty females, two of them attached to each 
district ? — It is possible that fewer might do, in the 
case of large city schools, where they would not be 
necessary. 

19388. You would not propose starting all these 
teachers at once, you would begin gradually ? — I 
would say the sooner they are started the better. 

19389. Suppose you began by having two for each 
province, and see how they would succeed ? — I think 
that has been rather a mistake in the past ; we are 
only touching the fringe of the population in all our 
movements. 

19390. You have been going rather on the other 
tack, starting things on too complete a scale, estab- 
lishing model schools all over the country and then 
giviug them up? — Model schools were established be- 
fore my time. 

19391. But still it is an illustration of what has 
been done in Ireland ? — I suppose there was no Com- 
mission of Inquiry before these were established ns 
there is at present. 

19392. Is not that rather a warning to begin any 
new movement gradually? — This movement may be 
new in Ireland, but it is not new in other count, lies. 

We are behind every other country in the world in 
technical education. 

19393. You have au admirably organised scheme, 
but it is much more extensive, I think yon will find, 
than in any other country ? — The difficulty of get- 
ting teachers, I think, is very slight. If the Commis- 
sioners issued a printed notice to-morrow to all the 
first-class teachei-s, and stated the requirements, you 
would have plenty of applicants — splendid material — 
who could get their training in loss than twelve 
months. 
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' 19394. Do you think twelve months training would 
he enough 1 — I should say so, and with regard to dairy 
business, much less. 

19395. That would be a matter for experiments to 
test. I am referring to the effect these teachers 
would have when they got out to the country. On 
the face of it, it is a very promising scheme, 
but it is new, and people don’t quite realise what it 
is. Might it not be well to have its usefulness 
thoroughly established by experimenting in a few 
districts first ? — As a matter of fact, we have experi- 
mented in dairy business in a small way, and the 
only drawback was that the classes were not suffi- 
ciently general to be appreciably felt. 

19396. Did yon find the dairy classes well attended 1 
— Very well attended ; at drat there was some diffi- 
culty but before long they were well understood. 

19397. Would you not think some local contribu- 
tions should be made towards the support of these 
teachers 1 — 1 am afraid it would be very unpopular. 
Suppose we were a very rich country, I should see no 
objection to pay, in fact I have always felt that giving 
things for nothing is not a good plan in Ireland, but 
this would not come to anyone’s door more than 
another’s. 

163y8. Do you know it is a general principle of 
the Education Department in England and Scotland 
that they only contribute one penny for ono penny ; 
if one penny is contributed from the locality, they 
give one penny from the State funds. Perhaps it 
would be too much to exjiect such a large proportion 
in Ireland, but would it not be fair to make a condi- 
tion that there should be some local contribution 1 — 
Unless you introduced it as a tax that can be enforced 
there is no possibility of raising it otherwise. 

19399. Would it not be a good plan that this 
experiment should be started in districts where the 
people would be willing to contribute something 1 — 
There are very few such districts in Ireland. There 
is a feeling that we have not much money to spare 
lor anything a. present. 

19400. Captain Shaw. — Are there any instances of 
rates being levied for technical education! — Iu a fow 
large cities ; blit I would like to see you attempting 
to levy a rate in Cookstown or Dungannon. 

19401. Mr. Struthrks. — There is a technical edu- 
cation rate levied in Galway ? — I suppose it is very 
trifling. It is possible we might be willing to give a 
trifle. 

19402. Don’t you think if people did give a trifle 
to the starting of these centres they would take a 
keener interest in them afterwards 1 — I agree with 
the principle that things we pay for we appreciate 
better. 

19403. And you think it desirable that people 
should contribute the trifle?— I agree with you so for. 


19404. Rev. Dr. Evans.— We are not a Technical 
Education Commission, and very much of the infor- 
mation with which you have favoured us, is more 
appropriate to technical schools than to primary 
schools in Ireland. Wliat we want to ascertain is 
how we may introduce manual instruction into our 
National schools and make it a part of our primary 
system for educating children all over the country, 
Can you make any suggestion that would help 
us iu regard to that 1 — Nothing further than what I 
have said with regard to manual instruction— that 
is, that T should wish to see every National teacher 
in Ireland trained thoroughly himself in the mere 
elementary principles of chemistry, so that ho could 
teach his class afterwards. 

19405. Have you considered the present pro- 
gramme of the Board for school purposes? — Vos. 

19406. Would you wish to see it altered or 
modified in any way ? — No ; I think if it were carried 
out universally — but you see it leaves many subjects 
called “ extras” to the option of the teacher, and the 
teachers will take up whatever subjects will pay them 
best, as is natural enough. 

19407. You said to Mr. Struthcrs that you would 
not be in favour of increasing the programme in 
arithmetic, but rather in favour of curtailing it. Do 
you think there is enough of the theory of arithmetic 
taught 1 — Unquestionably too much for the vast 
majority of our children. 

19408. Have you looked much into the questions 
tliac are given in schools at results examinations? — 
Yes, we have had practical experience ourselves in 
test examinations for our Academy. 

19409. And you think those are of a practical 
character, and show there is a theoretical knowledge 
of arithmetic ? — Yes. 

19410. And they are not put from certain books 
made up of questions of all sorts and types, and the 
children taught to work these, while at the same time 
they are entirely ignorant of the principles of arith- 
metic, and could not reason them out 1 — I partly 
agree with you that perhaps the knowledge is nut 
sufficiently practical. 

19411. Now would it be possible, do you think, to 
have dairying taught in connection with our National 
schools at all ? — I should say so. 

19412. And would it be possible to have poultry 
management taught in our primary schools? — Cer- 
tainly. 

19413. How would a male teacher teach it?— Iu 
my scheme I reserve that for the female teacher. 

19414. Have you seen our Agricultural Text-book 
— the new edition of it? — No, I have not. 

19415. But it would be easier, I suppose, to teach 
something of the theory of arithmetic iu the schools 
than to teach agriculture ? — Yes. 


Mr. \V e-ley 
Forbas. 


Mr. Wes lev Fobbes, Teacher, Tullycarnett National School, Belfast, examined. 


19416. Chairman.— You are a National school 
teacher ? — Yes. 

1941 7. Where is your school? — Four miles from 
here, out at Knock, county Down side. 

19418. What assistance have you in the school ? — 
1 have one monitor only. 

19419. Have you been teaching a long time? — 
Twenty-nine years. 

19420. Are you favourable to manual instruction 
in National schools ? — If the present programme was 
so modified and improved as to allow it, I would be. 

19421. You think it would lie an advantage? — 
Yes, I do. 

19422. Would it be any advantage to the teacher 
himself, do you think?— My opinion is that all 
teachers would have an interest in it; whether it 
would be an advantage I don’t know. 

19423. With regard to the programme, would you 
curtail some of the subjects ?— Yes, 1 would curtail 


them all very largely; I would take the useless 
matter out of them and keep what is useful. 

19424. That answer implies, from your experience 
as a teacher, that there is a considerable amount of 
useless matter iu the subjects you have to teach ! — 
Yes, sir, I am of that opinion. 

19425. You would be in favour of the introduction 
of science ? — Yes, I would be very strong on that 
point. 

1942G. What description of science would you 
introduce ? — The particular science would, of couixe, 
depend on the localities where it was taught, having 
perhaps some relation to the industries of the people 
in the localities. 

19427. It would vary would you say with the 
locality ? — Certainly. 

19428. Rev. Dr. Evans. — IIow long are you a 
teacher ? — I am twenty-nine years odd in the service 
of the Board. 
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19429. You are in the first class 1— tin my twenty- 
first year. 

19430. Have you begun to give explanation of 
reading in your school ? — I don't remember when I 
began to do it. J always explain reading, but I have 
never began to prepare for the new examinations in 
reading, that is, I mean to say that I have not began 
to explain every word in the reading book, word for 
word. 

19431. Well, you know that special explanation is 
required now }— I do. 

19432. And you have got the circular about it 1 — 
Yes. 

19433. Will that take more time from you 1 — If I 
spent all my time at rending every day in the year I 
could not teach reading to pass one pupil if the 
inspector chose to take the largest view of the new 
programme. 

19434. Well, if the programme was large enough 
before, and if it is enlarged now by special explanation 
having to be given in connection with reading, how 
would you suggest the introduction of manual 
instruction — where can you find time for it ? — First 
I would make the programme right, and then T would 
introduce manual instruction afterwards. 

1 9435. And what would you do now to lessen the 
programme 1 — I will tell you my own work. I com- 
nifnce at half-past eight in the morning and work to 
four o’clock, and I have clone that for the last sixteen 
years at any rate. 

19436. What is the average attendance in your 
school 1 — For last year it was sixty-five. 

19437. And you have no assistant} — No assistant. 

19438. And you have to teach your sixty-five 
children in nine classes ? — Yes. 

19439. Well, you have got a pretty severe burden 
on your btek 1 — I have it so severe that I cannot do 
it. I can only pick out the parts that will be most 
useful on examination day ; I teach those and leave 
what cannot be done behind. 

19440. I understand that you are in favour of 
manual instruction 1 — Certainly. 

19441. What l>enetit will accrue to the children 
who receive it ? — It will make them more generally 
useful at home in their domestic relationship ; a little 
acquaintance with tools should enable them to dispense 
with tradesmen in trivial repairs in their after life. 

19442. It will improve them in self use ? — Yes. 

19443. It will sharpen their wits as well as make 
them more handy with their hands 1 — It will. 

19444. It will enable them to see more correctly — 
a great many people stare, they don't see 1 — It will 
make them more observant, and that is one thing we 
neglect altogether in our school education. 

19445. Would it enlarge their capacities generally 1 
— It would in this way, that it would make them 
more useful, supposing they went out as farm labourers, 
if they could do a little repair to a nit of machinery 
that got out of order. A tradesman might otherwise 
have to be called in for what a little handiness would 
repair. 

19446. Would you be prepared to hear that in 
places where it had been introduced the ordinary 
subjects of the programme were better taught, the 
pupils had better acquaintance with them, and the 
ordinary instruction proceeded e ore rapidly 1 — Yes, 1 
would expect so. 

19447. You sometimes try to improve the quality 
of the potato ? — Not sometimes, but I have a hobby 
for that sort of tiling, I don't take it in fits and starts. 
1 go on with it. 

19448. You go at it systematically, and endeavour 
to produce results that are scientifically reached ? — 
Yes, my aim has been to get a disease-resisting tuber. 

19449. Where did you find time when you teach 
from eight in the morning until four in the afternoon, 
where is the time for- hybridising and planting 
varieties, and bringing them on, and testing them ? 
— From Sour o'clock in- the afternoon is a long day 
to dark in the summer evenings, and it is a change 


of labour, and I don’t find I am any the tireder at Belfast, 
tea or eleven at night than I would be when coming ocua. im 
out of school. — ' 

19450. Do you teach drawing 1 — Not lately ; I had ^V WesIey 
to throw so me things overboard that I formerly ° r cs " 
taught on account of the pressure of work. 

19451. Would you like to seedrawing taught in all 
schools ? — Not the kind of drawing that is taught 
just now. I would like to see a modified programme 
in drawing ; for example, our drawing is altogether 
freehand, and our pupils are taught freehand ; of 
course it is a very useful training for both eye and 
hand, but I think if there was less freehand drawing, 
and some use of the ruler, and laying down to scale 
was introduced, I think it would have an advantage. 

19452. Are you in favour of elementary science 
being taught in National schools 1 — Certainly. 

19453. How would you go about it — what would 
be your plan for giving elementary instruction in 
science in National schools? — If our present pro- 
gramme was modified, and the quantity so much as 
would create an interest without making it a drudgery 
to the pupils. 

19454. What would you leave out of the present 
programme? — I would leave the grammar out altogether, 
at least I would make it an extra. I would leave 
grammar, so that schools where it was desirable for 
grammar to be taught, might have it. I would make 
the present grammar optional, and I would introduce 
aomepractical grammar — thatis grammarthat children 
from eight to ten could understand — in the construc- 
tion of sentences and something that would be of use to 
them. 

19455. What else would you leave out? — The 
geography should be modified. I don’t see that there 
is any advantage in making up lists oi towns and lists 
of mountains. 

19456. Would you omit any arithmetic ? — In the 
ordinary course 1 would leave out all arithmetic 
except the simple and compound rules, Reduction and 
Practice, and t would make the other arithmetic an 
extra subject. 

19457. Have you a school farm ?— No. 

19458. Nor a school garden ? — No. 

19459. If yon are able to carry on these valuable 
experiments without either a school farm or a school 
garden, might not other teachers do a little more who 
have these ? — Well, I have a garden, but. it is not a 
school garden ; the Commissioners have no control 
over it. 

19400. They don’t pay fees for it in any way? — 

No, they don’t recognise it as a school garden. 

1946 1 . Is there anything else you would like to 
say with regard to your potato work that would be 
useful to us? — I don't know that. I have anything 
to say about it ; of course I have a high opinion of its 
quality, and all that. 

19462. Could such experiments as you have con- 
ducted be conducted to any good educational pur- 
pose by other teachers? — Certainly ; I am sure 
anything of that sort would be useful and interesting. 

I know it would be interesting to the pupils. Our 
agriculture as at present taught is far too extensive. 

We have a large book to teach to young children, 
and we have a lot of matter in it that is not of 
practical utility. 

19403. Could you specify the part that is not 
practical ?- -We have a list of names of crops and 
quantities of seeds per acre that, as soon as the 
examination is over, they forget all about. And our 
energy is directed towards getting np those lusts, 
and trying to remember them ; whereas we might be 
profitably employed in teaching simple principles and 
things that would stick to them through life, and 
prepare them for understanding a more advanced 
course in the subject a»terwards. 

19464. Mr. Stbtjtheks. — I tbiukyouare in favour 
of making the general education given in schools 
more practical 1— Yes, that would be my view. 
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19465. You think the subjects that are at present 
taught might be more practically taught? — I think 
they might be taught. 

19466. I am speaking, not under the present con- 
ditions, but generally; it is conceivable that they might 
be taught in a more practical way ? — My opinion is 
that they are not taught at all now. 

19467. Then there are certain obstacles in the way 
of their being taught ? — If the quantity of work was 
such that it could be taught, and taught effectually, 
it would be a great advantage. 

19468. I was struck by a remark you made that 
you have always taught explanation of the reading 
lesson in your school, that is, you have always ques- 
tioned the children on the meaning? — Yes, the 
general meaning of the passage they read, I made 
that my first point to attend to. 

19469. But you think something new is demanded 
of you ? — Yes, the meaning of all the words in the 
reading lessons are to he taught now. 

19470. Is that distinctly laid down — if the children 
come across a word of importance in their reading 
lesson, they must know the definition of the word, 
and repeat it to the inspector at the examination ? — 
Yes, the inspector may ask them every word in the 
reading lesson, and, as a rule, it will be the words 
that occur least frequently that will be asked. 

19471. Is that not likely to lead to a great increase 
of memory work in schools ? — Yes, it must lead to 
that if it is attempted at all. 

19472. And do you think it is as valuable as what 
what you have been giving them already? — No, I don’t 
think it is any more valuable. 

19473. Do you think it is of value at all? — I don’t 
think it is. 

19474. If the children can give the general gist of 
a passage they read that is sufficient? — T think so ; I 
th ink that is all they would require in after life, if 
they had a general understanding of what they would 
read, and he able to express themselves. 

19475. In order to explain to children the meaning 
■of a passage, it is often very useful to use grammatical 
distinctions ; it is the simpler way of pointing out the 
meaning of a passage to analyse it, and see how the 
various phrases hang together? — Ob, certainly, that 
would be an assistance in the upper classes, but for 
-tire lower children, you cannot. 

19476. Naturally. But grammar taught in that 
way would not be a great addition to the reading 
lesson? — No, it would not be. 

19477. Such elementary knowledge of the analysis 
of sentences as would make children understand 
the general structure of the sentences they are reading ? 
— Yes, that would be an advantage, and it would not 
be a very large increase of labour. 

19478. You think that expert calculation might 
he encouraged in the schools? — Yes, that is what is 
most neglected now and is most needed ; for iustance, 
boys coming into town here require very little arith- 
metic, except long tots in addition and such things. 

19479. And there is no encouragement to teachers 
or pupils to study that form of arithmetic? — No, we 
have no time to do it ; we have to get over the whole 
subject. 

19480. If a pupil does a certain proportion of sums 
on a card correctly, you get as much credit as if he 
showed great expertness in mental arithmetic? — Yes, 
we get no credit for mental arithmetic at all. 

19481. Then a change in the method of examining 
would enable you to teach that subjectmore practically ? 
— It would. 

19482. If an inspector were asked to give as much 
attention to the method of teaching as to the whole 
results, that would enable you to make the teaching 
more practical ? — Yes, our programme at present is 
our inspector ; we don’t look for the printed pro- 
gramme. 

19483. On an inspection, what is inquired into — the 
results purely? — Yes, questions asked on the various 
parts of the programme. 


19484. Does the inspector ever see the method by 
which the teacher gives the instruction? — la m y 
experience I never had an inspector present at in- 
struction. 

19485. Does he make any inquiry as to how tl le 
subject was taught? — No, I don’t think I ever was 
asked any questions about that. 

19486. He simply examines the pupils, as a rule 
on the programme they are supposed to know at this 
particular period of the year ? — Yes. 

19487. Then you would also be in favour of having 
drawing taught in all schools ? — I would. 

19488. And simple lessons in science ? — Yes. 

19489. And some form of manual instruction?— 
Yes. 

19490. So as to make the education of the pupils 
more practical ? — Yes. 

19491. And give them a good general education ? 
— Yes, a run through a workshop alone would be of 
use ; if they had the tools lying about they would use 
them themselves without having any instruction; in 
fact, it was the way I got my own interest in manual 
instruction. 

19492. That might be what a witness called yes- 
terday, the unscientific use of tools? — It might be 
called that. 

19493. You would not teach the unscientific use of 
tools? — No; we have a programme at the present 
time of manual instruction that might be taken 
advantage of. 

19494. Don’t you think that programme might be 
modified with advantage 1 . — Yes. 

19495. It is very extensive? — So extensive that 
nobody in their senses would undertake to teach it. 
The programme for girls — what is called the Industrial 
programme — I might say about that that you could 
not earn as much at it as would buy material. 

19496. Captain Shaw. — What is the highest class 
you have in your school? — I have all the classes 
represented. 

19497. Would you he in favour of a grouping of 
classes for instructional purposes'] — It would be an 
advantage, but it cannot be done under the present 
system. 

19498. We will leave the present system out of 
account altogether ; would you consider it would be 
an improvement ? — Certainly, it would be a saving of 
labour, and should be a great advantage to be able to 
give three or four classes the same attention collectively 
that would be devoted to the classes individually. 

19499. If you were at liberty to group your school, 
say, put two or three classes together, that you thought 
most suitable, and if the programme were modified in 
the directions which you suggest, do you think you 
would lie able to teach drawing and elementary 
science, and some form of manual instruction through- 
out your school, as well as the subjects which had 
been modified ? — Yes, I believe I would have quite 
enough time to do it, and to do the literary work 
quite as well — better than it is done. 

19500. Do you think that manual instruction 
throughout the school would give the children relief 
and at the same time sharpen their intellects ? — Yes, 
it would be a change of labour, which means a 
recreation. 

19501. You say your inspector does not study your 
methods very much — do you have to study your 
inspector’s methods? — Yes, my whole energies are 
directed in that way. « 

19502. Mr. Molloy. — With reference to your 
answer to Captain Shaw that at present there could be 
no such thing as grouping of classes under the present 
programme, what difficulty would you have in 
grouping 4th, 5th and 6th classes for certain subjects 
such as grammar and geography? — We can group 
them for certain subjects and must do it ; for example, 
in the higher classes in keeping them up in the pro- 
gramme they have passed through, we can put them 
along with the lower classes, but that is only to keep 
them up in the classes they have passed through. 
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19503. But that is only to keep them up in the 
programme of the classes they have passed through. 
You are aware an examination goes back, so as to 
include the previous portion as well ? — Yes. 

10504. But that economises the time largely I — Ic 
keeps that particular class from being idle, that par- 
ticular class that has passed through the lower one. 

19505. You refer to the recent regulation with 
regard to explanation in connection with the reading 
lessou ? — Yes. 

19506. Is there any substantial difference between 
the recent instruction and what was always laid down 
as an injunction by the National Board, namely, that 
pupils should be acquainted with the meaning 
•of words and phrases and with the subject matter of 
the lesson read — what difference do you establish 
betweeu that and the publication ol therecem instruc- 
tion 1 — It all depends on the interpretation — “ in- 
struction” might be interpreted to mean anything. 

19507. In the recent circular 1 — Yes, it certainly 
gives the liberty of asking every individual word of 
the lesson book. 

19508. But the old programme, that yon rather 
praise, and that you say you carried nut practically, 
was that the pupils must be acquainted with the 
meaning of words and phrases, us well as the subject 
matter of the lesson. I am rending from the code in 
force for the twenty-five years 1 — That instruction did 
not refer to the pass mark at all. 

19509. That is a different matter — I wanted to 
bring that out from you — hut was it not laid down us 
an injunction as regards the method of teaching 
the subject? — Oh, yes; it was always understood that 
the meaning of words would be taught. 

1951U. And did it not form a practical part of the 
inspector’s examination? — Yes, always, the meaning 
of words. 

19511. And the subject matter, the general drift 
of the lesson ? —Yes ; each subject is divided into 
several parts, there are subheads there is the pass 
mark, which of course, is the important thing in the 
eyes of the inspector. 

19512. Would you not think the important thing, 
not so much the fee, as to make the subject in- 
telligible and teach the child properly? — Ye*, 1 think 
that would be carried out by a cnild understanding 
the general gist of the sentences, rather than that he 
should be able to go into each word and give a de- 
tailed meaning for it. 

19513. My point is this, that really all along, since 
the establishment of the results system, explanation 
ought to have formed an important part of the instruc- 
tion and necessarily formed a part of the examination 
by the inspector I — That is so. 

19514. So that, strictly speaking, the publication of 
the recent instruction did not lead to any funda- 
mental difference on that point? - No, only it makes 
a difference in what is called a pass mark; it makes it 
possible that we wqu't get any pass in reading at all. 

19515. But you yourself mentioned awhile ago that 
it was your practice all along the line for the last 
twenty-nine years to give instruction in the meaning 
of words, and especially in the drift of the passage ? — 
Especially in the drift of the passage ; but now, accord, 
ing to that rule rather special attention should be 
given to the meaning of words, and it would be more 
important than the meaning of the passage 

19516. I think you will find that it rather 
amalgamates the two ; with regard to the payment of 
the fee, it substantially leaves the necessity for giving 
instruction in explanation pretty much as it was 
before 1 — Yes; it is just in the same position as before, 
only it has altered the situation of it. 

19517. Similarly, yon mentioned that no credit was 
given for mental arithmetic. Is it not set forth in the 
programme, and an obligation on the teacher to teach 
'"die subject, and on the inspector to examine? — Ob, 
yes ; but it has no part in the pass mark. • 

19518. May I ask you your opinion on this point : 
you mentioned subheads not coming under the pass 
mark, assuming that the teacher confined himself 
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exclusively to instructing pupils in what would carry Belfast, 
a fee, would you call that school well conducted ? — I — - 

would not, the subheads form an important part, but c 
since a part of the subject carries a fee, that part of Mr - 
the subject must be more important than the others ^ ori,eB ' 
which do not. 

19519. Mr. Stuuthers. — W ould you get any less 
grant if you did not teach the subheads 1 — It won't 
alter the grant at all. 

1952(1. Mr. Molloy.— But if you omitted to teach 
these subjects, would i; not lead to a cancelling of the 
result fees ? — Not so far as I know ; there is no credit 
or discredit attaohed to the teaching or non-teaching 
of them. 

19521. You mentioned generally yon would alter 
the present programme ; in what way would you alter 
it ? — In the reading, for example, I would confine the 
teacher’s attention principally to the explanation of 
the passage, ami I would leave grammar out 
altogether, except I would make it an extra, so that 
it might be taken in schools where it was an import- 
ant subject. There are some schools where the 
children leave so early they cannot have any practical 
knowledge of grammar from grammar as it is taught. 

19522. That might be rather a defect in the method 
of teaching than arising from any other cause. In your 
memorandum you say yon think the introduction of 
manual instruction is desirable ? — Yes. 

19523. And you would also advocate the intro- 
duction of elementary science?— Yes. 

19524. That drawing should be caught in the schools 
and drawing to scale ? — Yes. 

19525. I think you mentioned a while ago that 
there was nothing but freehand drawing provided for 
heretofore in the National schools ? — Nothing, except 
that in the upper classes there is a little shading. 

19526. Was there not drawing from objects in 
outline, easy practical geometry, and the principles 
of perspective?— In the 6th class there is, but below 
that there is nothing of the sort, and very few of 
our pupils reach that class, so that practically it is 
what I said at first. 

15927. May I ask do you attend as representing 
the views of the Belfast Association ? — Oh, no, I just 
represent my own views. 

19528. Mr. Strothers. — Y ou have 65 children 
in your schools ? — Yes, die average for the last year. 

19529. You have no assistant— have you a monitor? 

— Just one. 

19530. Would it be any assistance to yon in your 
work to have the pupils up to class 3 dismissed 
rather earlier ?— I always dismiss them half an hour 
earlier ; I always have done it up to 4th class. 

19531. At what time do you dismiss them up to 
4th class? — Half-pnst two. 

19532. And you keep the 4th class and upwards 
going, how much longer ? — It very often extends to 
4 o’clock ; 1 am never out of the school until 4 o’clock. 

19533. Then it is permissible to dismiss a part of 
the school up to 3 o’clock? — Yes, we are only confined 
to four hours work in the school, and anything beyond 
that may be called outside school hours. 

1 9534. Would it be an advantage to you to have 
only three aud a half hours work for classes np to 
3rd ? — No, I don’t think it would; I think I could 
not get through the work in any less than four hours. 

19535. Mr. Molloy. — In view of thegreat attention 
that you have paid to the cultivation of the potato, 
may 1 ask you the size of your garden or farm? 

— Altogether about three-quarter acre. 

1 9536. That is not connected with the National 
Board in any way ? — No. 

1 9537. Have you any difficulty about connecting it 
with the Board ? — I made an application to have it 
recognised by the Board, but I. was refused on the 
ground that I was unqualified to give instruction. 

19536. Have you been trained yourself in 
agriculture, or been at the Glasnevin Institution? — 

I never was at Glasnevin but I have trained myself 
in agriculture and know a great deal about it. 

19539. Supposing yon were willing to come to 
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Belfast. Glasneviu for a short course of six or eight weeks, 19540. I take it for granted that being a scientist 
Oct ITmi would you still have an objection to connect your as regards the potato you ought to have no difficulty 
— ' garden with the Board and participate in some . about the certificate, you cau come up during yoar 

Mr. Wesley advantages 1 — I would have no objection; the only vacation 1— J ust now X have never had time, my 
difficulty is about the qualification. vacation is taken up with gardening. 


Rev. George 
Magill. 


Rev. George Magill, Presbyterian Minister, Belfast, examined. 


19541. Chairman.— You are a Minister of the 
Presbyterian Church ? — Yes. 

19542. Your church is situated in Belfast! — Yes. 

19543. How long have you been iu Belfast? — I 
have been seventeen years. 

19544. Are you a manager of a National school? 
—Yes. 

19545. What are the numbers in attendance at 
it? — I could not say exactly, but I am sure it is 
above 200. 

19546. Have you had any experience as a manager 
elsew here ? — Yes, 1 had some six or seven schools under 
my care when I was minister of First Antrim, and also 
I had a large school when I was a minister in the city 
of Cork. 

19547. Would you propose any change in the 
subjects taught iu the National schools at present, or 
would you leave them as they are ? — I think I would 
rather see the subjects diminished, and I would rather 
see the pupils brought up to be something like experts 
in a few prominent branches than see them having 
only a moderate knowledge of a great number of 
subjects. 

19548. Now would you specify some of those 
prominent subjects that you would select? -I would 
say, of course, the common subjects that all are agreed 
on almost— -penmanship, arithmetic, composition, 
grammar, geography, especially bearing upon the 
great highways of commerce, illustrating our con- 
nection with our colonies and the nations of the East 
and West, with which We have trade — but I would not 
have pupils crammed with minutue about tides and 
the lengths of rivers, and the 1 eights of mountains, 
pr matter of that kind. 

19549. What modification would you make in the 
mode of teaching grammar, or the extent of it? — I 
don’t see how any boy can ever understand, wbat I 
would call correct composition, except he is to a 
certain extent a fair grammarian, and because writ- 
ing accurately the English language bulks so large iu 
anything like an educated man’s make-up, I would be 
anxious to see composition laid great stress upon. 

19550. Would you teach shorthand and type- 
writing, and the like? — I would teach shorthand, but 
I would not teach typewriting through our schools 
in general. And shorthand, possibly, I would con- 
fine to our large towns and cities. 

19551. Would you advise the teaching of handi- 
craft in our ordinary schools ? — It may seem strange 
if I should perhaps say I would not. In the first 
place, I think there is little enough time for hoys and 
girls to get the literary education such as would fit 
them for life. I think that they could be taught 
handicraft better elsewhere. I have visited schools 
where handicraft is taught — I don’t wish to give any 
names — but I am not prepossessed in favour of 
handicraft from what I have seen 

19552. Mr. Strothers. — In this country? — Jn 
this country. I believe that what Mr. Cooke has 
said about drawing applies to handicraft. He said 
that he would rather begin to teach a child or teacher 
da novo than one who had been badly taught. And 
when I take into account that those who have been 
empowered to teach handicraft have never given any 
evidence of what they could do with their own hands, I 
would be afraid that an expert master joiner would 
say, with regard to those whom he had taught 
joinery work, that he would rather begin de novo. 
And I also was looking into a matter that, perhaps, 
has not been brought prominently before you, that 
no matter what you teach these boys in the way of 


handicraft the Trades Unionists would not permit 
you or employers to shorten the period of apprentice- 
ship. I was hoping that something would be gained 
if employers would accept a shorter apprenticeship, 
bnt I find that no matter what would be the wish of 
the employers, the Trade Unionists would not per- 
mit it, as there must be a certain number of journey- 
men in proportion to the number of apprentices that 
would be accepted. 

19553. Chairman. — As regards the present hours 
of the National school teaching, are you satisfied with 
them, or have yon any change to propose? — When 1 
take into account, Mr. Chairman, the number of 
hours, I must say I cannot understand how anything 
could be engrafted upon our present work. I find 
that if a pupil comes to school anytime before eleven 
o’olock he gets credit for four hours instruction, half 
an hour in addition to that is cut oft’ for recreation, 
which leaves two and a half hours for secular and 
moral instruction, and when I take into account, 
especially in a female school, that- perhaps.two hours 
in addition to this are taken off, it does not require 
much mental arithmetic to see what is left. 

19554. Then you don’t approve of not calling the 
roll until eleven o’clock ? — X think no boy should get 
credit for being present a day except he is present 
four hours, the same applies to girls. 

19555. Would he not Ire present four hours if he 
came at eleven and remained until throe ? — You 
require him to come at ten and leave at two. 

19556. Have you any tiling to say with regard to 
domestic economy 1 — I think that is one thing that 
might be taught with great advantage to nur gills, how 
to manage their own homes — cottages' or superior 
houses, that they may happen to belong to — but I am 
not so sure that it is any advantage to the country at 
large for girls to be taught ecclesiastical embroidery, 
and these fancy' things that can only be of advantage 
to a very limited extent ; but plain sewing and 
domestic economy I would approve. 

19557. Cookery, I suppose ? — No, I don’t see how 
you could teach cookery iu nineteen- twentieths of our 
schools, however desirable it might be. 

19558. Mr. Molloy. — You referred a while ago to 
ecclesiastical embroidery as an unsuitable subject? — 
It only just occurred io me as an illustration, or any 
other handicraft that would be only of local 
advantage. 

19559. But while there are sixteen items mentioned 
in that industrial programme, is it not a fact that the 
instruction is practically confined to plain dress- 
making, under-skirtmaking, knitting, crochet, and 
repairing of garments? — I admit that is true, but my 
idea is that for the children of the peasantry— and 
these form the overwhelming majority — you should 
take into account only what would he of advantage to 
the great overwhelming majority — and I would say 
that if they get a deft use of the needle, that that 
is about the utmost I would devote to handicraft for 
the girls. They will have an opportunity of getting 
a knowledge of handicraft afterwards, but they won’t 
when they go to learn a trade be ahiu to pick up literary 
knowledge. 

19560. But it was never intended, in connection 
with the alternative industrial scheme, to teach trades 1 
— I think one of your own expert witnesses says 
that the tendency is to teach trades, as you wish to 
conduct it. 

19561. In the case of the sixth class girls they are 
expected to be able to cut out a shirt and an article 
of female apparel, you would not think that going 
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too far? — Well, if it took much of their time from 19569. Is kindergarten taught in any of your Belfast, 
wliat 1 would call the brief precious time that they schools f — It is being taught in my own school, but it o, <.7571897. 
are allowed to get a literary training I think it would is only lately commenced ; I don’t express an opinion (j^ r 8 
be a mistake. about it ; I am not very sanguine about any great Magill. 

19562. Referring for a moment to the industrial advantage from kindergarten except in so far as it 
programme, if it were confined to those essentials I leads children to come to school, and that school work 
have just read out, plain dressmaking, suitable for a is not hateful to them. When it leads to that I think 
National school pupil, repairing garments, and making it is good, but I am not very sure about any great 
stockings, socles, peiticoats, and so on, you would not advantage gained afterwards. 

think that too extensive ? — It depends altogether upon 19570. Would nQt that be a great advantage in 

whether you think that you will have sufficient time itself ? — If too much time were not taken up I think it 
fortbegivls to get such a literary training as we have would he a great advantage, but I think one of your 
a right to expect — which we, the taxpayers, have a own experts said that he was not aware that a child 
right to expect they should get. that had passed through kinder gar ten was a smarter boy 

19563. Of course you are aware, as a manager, and or girl when he or she came to the fourth, fifth, or 
a manager of great experience, that it is absolutely in sixth — not one whit smarter than those who had not 
your power, and, under your direction, in your passed through kindergarten. 

teacher’s power, to confine the instruction to such 19571. I don’t know that I would call him an 
items as I have read out! — Yes, but that leaves too “ expert,” I suppose one of the witnesses! — I mean a 

much to the discretion of the manager. I might, as professional educationalist. 

a self-willed manager, adopt one course or another. I 19572. Briefly, with regard to the results system, 
think the Commissioners of National Education are do you propose any change? — Yes, I would propose 
standing between the peasantry and the tax-payers, this change — I think the results system should have 
aud ought not to leave such a responsibility as that in two grades of payment; I think for a mere pass I would 
the hands of the manager. allow what yon allow at the present time, and by way 

19564. A previous witness referred to the establish- of stimulating teachers to pay attention to clever boys 
ment of a local association of managers as an advising I would give Is. a head, or whatever you might think 
body to the Commissioners of National Education in was necessary to be a sufficient stimulus to make the 
Dublin ; would you approve of that ? — I think it is a teacher pay extra attention to hoys who had extra 


great pity that managers have not that intercourse 
referred to there. I think it would be a great advan- 
tage if managers met and compared notes, and had the 
advantage of each others experience. 

19565. Do you think an hour a day is too much to 
give to needlework ; we have heard in England it is 
confined to throe hours a week ? — I would confine it, 
perhaps, to less than that, if I had my will, simply 
because needlework can bo learned afterwards ; but 
when a child of the peasant class leaves school she need 
not hope for an; thing more in the way of education, 
and, besides, if you only get the minimum amount of 
knowledge with needle or any other form of handicraft 
that will soon be forgotten. 

19566. If I mistake not, your answer a while ago, 
sir, was that you would not advocate the introduction 
of manual instruction into schools, as it might lead to 
trades and cause a clashing with trades union associa- 
tions? — Yes, sir, I have endeavoured to understand the 
subject with whatever little ability I have, and I have 
■come to the mature conviction — as far as I can say I 
have a matured conviction when it is my own — that it 
would be a mistake. There is a department iu which 
I believe great service could be rendered by the Board, 
and, if you will excuse me, I will refer to it. I don’t 
refer to scientific agriculture, because that is away 
from the point ; but I do think a great deal could be 
done if the principles tin which drainage should be con- 
ducted were taught boys. If they were taught that 
shelter from a few forest trees, such as Austrian pine, 
would raise the climate, and if they were taught also to 
know that all the waste ground in hedgerows might be 
utilised by growing damsons and plums and apples 
and pears ; and if they were taught to graft they 
could have the whitethorn of the country grafted with 
pears. You would have an enormous amount of fruit 
'aised, you would have the climate of the country 
raised, you would have the land drained, and then, 
perhaps, you would be ready for scientific instruction. 

19567. Then you would make an exception in the 
case of agriculture ? — I would make it au exception 
just so far as these elementary points. 

19568. "Would you be in favour of the introduction 
of physical science? — I would be in favour of two 
things — first, the developing of the intellectual facul- 
ties to the utmost, and 1 would like calisthenics, or 
whatever it might be called, for the development- of the 
muscles, and if I got a good healthy body and a well- 
trained mind I would rely on the .healthy body and the 
trained mind for picking up a profession afterwards, 
or a trade. 


ability. 

19573. A former witness made reference to the 
advisability of having prizes for pupils who attended 
punctually ; would you approve of that ; I would bo 
strongly in favour of the inducement for the elemen- 
tary system that is held out in connection with tbo 
Intermediate system. I think there are prizes given 
in the Model schools, and I think the other schools 
should not labour under any disadvantage. 

19574. Almost universally prizes were given in the 
Model schools some years ago, but the practice has 
been discontinued by the Commissioners ? — I was not 
aware of it. If yon would excuse me, I think it 
would be a great advantage that the assistants in our 
ordinary schools should either get full pay for their 
classification, or, at any rate, pay up to the first 
division oi second class. You want the status of 
teachers raised, and you want them more able to give 
instruction, and I think that while assistants are treated 
as step-bairns in ordinary schools as compared with 
the way they are treated in Model schools, you don’t 
encourage those assistants to work as they otherwise 
would do 

19575. You would advocate the payment up to the 
highest division of second class? — Yes. 

19576. You would not advocate the payment of 
first class salary, the same as to the principal teacher, 
because the principal teacher has the responsibility of 
conducting the whole school? — Yes ; there are many 
reasons why I don’t think the assistant could reason- 
■ ably expect to be put on the footing with the principal, 
who might be first of first. 

19577. You made reference to a pupil who earned 
a No. 1 pass, that that boy ought to get a higher fee 
than a hoy who got an ordinary pass, what about the 
pupil who undergoes no examination at all, on the 
occasion of the Inspector’s visit, not having made a 
sufficient number of attendances, how would you pro- 
vide for him?— I don’t really know. If you provide 
for them yon practically elevate them almost to the 
status of those who have attended well and answered 
well, and as I have not thought on that I would not 
like to hazard au opinion, but L would not like to 
make the others think that those who had not at- 
tended the same number of days had a right to the 
same favour or anything like the same favour. 

19578. You would not think of accepting a smaller 
number of days spread over two years in the Case of 
irregular attendance ?— I have not been thinking of 
that* and would not hazard an opinion. 
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Belfast. 19579. Would you advocate any change in the pie- 19591. And you don t think it would be safe to 

~ sent method of examination, have you turned your test the knowledge of the whole class or school by 

C — ' attention to the propriety of having class examination examining only a portion of it ?— I think if you will 

Rev. George in certa i n subjects 1— It is possible, bnt I don’t see examine half the class you will be fairly justified in 

Magl ' how an inspector can know whether boys have been inferring that if these answered well the class had 

well taught or not, except the inspector asks the been well taught and that the other boys could answer 

boys, I must, say that, and there would be room for a in like manner. 

certain amount of smart management if each boy was 19592. Now, as regards the hours that a pnpfl 
not examined. spends in the school you said I think that it i* 

19580. But in certain subjects he might be able to possible for a pupil to spend only two i.nd o-half bourn 
say “That subject is very well taught by the in- at literary work i r es. 

structor and I am disposed to award the full fee, 19593. 1 may inform you that we have had that 
although 1 have not examined all the pupils 1 ?" — The under consideration, and a change has been mads 

inspectors ought to be better judges than I would of lately in the rules in the direction that, you advocate, 

that matter, and I would not like to commit myself. Hus your experience been in the country as well as 
19581. You ore in favour of an individual exam- in the city?— -Yes, but it is so long ago now, it is 
ination ? — I am in favour, but I don’t mean to say twenty yeui-a ago, I don’t think this matter of handi- 
that I am so much in favour, I am aware that in craft teaching was before us as managers so 
England they examine by classes, but we are some- prominently as it is now, if it was at all. 
thing better than in England, we might be in advance 19594. I am speaking generally as to the subjects 
of them. that are suitable for country and for city districts, do 

19582. Mr. Stkuthees. — P erhaps you are aware you think there ought to be a different programme 
that they changed the other system in England and tor each 1 — The only difference I think 1 would make 
changed their opinion? — It is quite possible that would lie that in cities I would have shorthand taught, 
officials might have a great deal of influence in and in large seaports I would have navigation taught, 
changing, and if they got the change brought about so that where a great number of boys are going toseu, 
the teachers anil their friends and the inspectors might if the captain was washed overboard, that with very 
not be the better of it. little experience of seafaring life they might be able to 

19583. Mr. Molloy. — W ould you be disposed to bring a vessel to port, 
advocate the propriety of paying on the aveiage at- 19595. Do you think it right to allow agriculture 
tendance of the pupils rather than on the individual to be taught in city schools ?— I don’t think it is the 
examination. Take any school of your own, what is slightest use. 

the name of your principal school ?— Avoca-street. 19596. Is it taken up in Belfast schools? — I hope 

19584. Tn that school what is the average attend- not. 
ance? — I should say it is about 200. 19597. You gave some suggestions about the mode 

19585. Would you prefer that the whole payments of leaching agriculture in rural schools— did I 
should be on that average attendance and a general understand you to say that you would not teach 
import as to the efficiency of the school rather than on elementary chemistry or elementary physics in con- 
the result of an individual examination once a year ? — nection with agriculture? — Yes, sir, you understood 
I think that there would be great room for getting in me aright, simply because all that you would teach, 
a proper attendance, and there might be very good at- all you could instil or cram would be so soon At- 
tendance and no very good teaching, if you adopted gotten, and the time would be better occupied, I think, 
that method. 1 would be afraid of that. But the by teaching the things to which I referred, and they 
question involves an answer which might be a could be reduced to practice so soon and become pro- 
reflection upon the teachers, and I don’t like that. Stable so soon. 

19586. Mr. Redington. — I f the payment were 19598. Is there not a danger that what is in the 
marie on the average attendance, might not the quality agricultural text-book would be crammed into the 
of the teaching be tested by constant visits on the part pupil and not retained by him in an intelligent way ? 
of the inspector ? — Perhaps, but you would require to — My observations went in the direction rather of 
multiply your inspectors greatly if you looked into it. disapproving of anything in the nature of a training 
19587. But if the inspectors were relieved to a of a boy up in knowledge of agriculture, 
large extent of the task of examining each individual 19699. Then yon don’t approve of learning from a 

child would they not have more time for visits text-book without experiments ? — I think that in the 

of inspection ? — Of course they would, but I don’t meantinio as much theory as they could carry away anil 
think that payment by results of the examination keep might be taught, we might safely trust their 
of the individual pupil has got a long enough test parents and their own smartness to acquire a great 
here, and before 1 would make a change I would wait deal more than you would likely teach them by 
to see it tested a little further. experiment. 

19588. You are aware that it takes up a great deal of 19600. You advocate pupils being taught howto 

the inspector’s time, and it is very desirable he should make drains and plant trees ? — How to make drains 
have more time than at present for incidental visits, aud plant trees for shelter round a small farm ami 
Could you suggest some better way of conducting the utilising hedges that are not being utilised at all, by 
examinations?-— If a man is a candidate for any public having damsons and plums, which will grow readily 
office he is tested by personal examination, and I am without any cultivation. 

not sure that there is any other method by which you 19601. "Would you give up the teaching of agricul- 
■will knowhow a boy has been taught than by personal ture out of a text-book? — 1 don’t say exactly that, 

examination. but I would give the minimum, just about as much 

19589. If, say, half the boys of a class were exam- as I would imagine children would not forget, 
ined would not that give you a very good idea as to 19602. You said it was impossible to teach cookery 
the efficiency of the teaching ? — There is no doubt in nineteen-twentieths of our schools ? — 1 think it 
of that, there is no doubt that if half of the boys would be impossible to teach it where it would bo 
taken at random were examined and answered satis- most required. 

factorily, no doubt on the theory of averages any 19603. Take a city school, what would be the 

person would say the class had been very well taught, difficulty there ? — The difficulty would be in the first 

19590. We are not giving prizes to the individuals pluce in getting a room, a kitchen, and the apparatus, 
but we are giving payment to the teacher, so the case and I suppose the next thing would be when girls 
is not quite parallel with that- of competitive examina- grow up to a certain age in a place like Belfast they get 
tions 1 — No, but what I meant was that it was the remunerative occupations at a time when they could 
way to test the knowledge by the individual examina- be taught cooking. 

. 19604. They can bo taught cooking in fourth, fifd* 
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and sixth classes : do not girls remain at school to 
attend those classes? — Not many stay in Belfast for 
sixth class. 

19605. Do they nob attend in fourth class?— Oh, 
yes. 

19606. Under the late regulations you can get a 
fee for cookery in fourth class. What would bo 
the expense in Belfast of setting aside a class-room 
for two days a week for that purpose? — But sup- 
posing, and this is what actually is the case, supposing 
all the available ground is built on round a school- 
house. 

19607. Chairman. — In the Board schools we have 
been in in England they have not a separate kitchen, 
bat a stove pub up in one of the class-rooms and tables 
adapted ? — I was just going to say, in that case the 
cookery would have to be after hours, yon could not 
cook for the edification of one class and have the 
young children that could take no interest in it at 
all sitting silent. 

19608. Mr. Kf.dington. — T hen, as to the cost, I 
think we have it in evidence that the 1/ondon School 
Board makes £500 a year by the sale of cooked 
articles. Even assuming that could not be done 
here would there be a great loss in a large town on 
the sale of what is cooked by the pupils ? — I don’t 
know, it is a region of prophecy. 

19609. Then, as to the apparatus, it is not very 
expensive to put up a range, and the cookery utensils 
are not expensive ? — Yes. but the ground is so precious, 
and ic has been so utilised, that it would be impossible 
to get a room set apart, the class-room would have to 
be so overhauled and altered. 

19610. Captain Siiaw. — You think that the object 
of elementary education should be to cultivate both 
the mind and body, so far as possible in the time ? — 
They interact on each other and I think they should 
go pari passu. 

19611. And you consider that if you teach children 
writing, reading, composition and spelling, and 
athletics that that effects this result? — No, I did not 
say so, I specified these as important subjects that I 
thought should have great prominonce givon to them. 

19612. I understood you would exclude all other 
subjects ? — Oh, no, I would have in rural districts 
mensuration taught, in seaports I would have naviga- 
tion taught, I would have shorthand taught because 
it is indispensable to a man going into on office now, 
and seeing that there are so many openings for 
travellers and men fit to carry on correspondence for 
merchants I would have in a large place like Dublin, 
or Cork, or Belfast, I would have French taught. 

19613. Are you considering the school age of the 
children when you put in all these things ? — They arc 
not nearly so many subjects as are put in already. 
The question is whether you ran render the children 
fit to acquire this knowledge readily afterwards, if 
they want it, during their elementary school age in a 
better manner than at present, 

19614. Tt is impossible to teach a child everything 
it requires in its future employment, during the 
school time. You cannot turn out a complete clerk 
from the elementary school ? — That is true. 

19615. And the question is bow you are going to 
prepare him best, so that he can complete his educa- 
tion afterwards ? — I think if a boy can write correctly, 
write the English language fairly well, if he can draw 
out an account and furnish it in a decent manner, if he 
can write a good hand, that that boy would be in a fair 
condition to accept a situation in a merchant’s office. 

19616. It is not a part of the training of a National 
school at present to drew out his powers of observa- 
tion and get him to correctly describe a thing ? — No, 
but the question is wliut is the best thing to do for a 
boy or girl up to twelve years of age. 

19617. Then you wish to individualise the educa- 
tion of the child according to what he is going to be 
afterwards? — No, that is not the result; because 
these subjects apply to all boys, with the exception of 


mensuration and navigation, but the other branches Belfast, 
refer to all children. — - 

19618. But more especially to such children as are £ ‘ — 

going to be employed in offices, or commercial life, G« or B* 
which are in the minority in the country? — Of course Mn S iU - 
if they choose to follow up those subjects afterwards 
I would not prohibit them. 

19619. Then you made another observation that 
the children, after they leave the elementary school, 
need not hope for any further education ? — I think as 
a rule, for example, if a girl goes into a factory or any 
place where she is nine or ten hours engaged, you will 
not likely get that fagged ancl jaded girl to go into a 
night school. 

19620. If you teach that girl intelligently, can she 
not afterwards take up a book and complete her 
education, that is the way most of ub do ? — That may 
be so ; you are not going to get a school for a girl, 
but you can get a shop where a trade is taught a girl 
after she leaves school. 

19621. If you cultivate their powers of observation 
in reference to things around them, would they not be 
more likely after they left school to pick up informa- 
tion for themselves ? — That I cannot say. 

19622. You approve of training of the muscles as 
far as athletics, but do you not consider it necessary 
to use the muscles carefully so as to direct your hand 
to do what you want carefully ? — Of course it is very 
desirable you should make a proper use of your hands ; 
but if you have a boy with his muscles well developed 
by athletic exercises at the cross bar, etc., you will 
have a boy very well fitted to take care of himself 
when be takes a tool into his hands. 

19623. It is much more difficult, I suppose you will 
allow, for any person late in life to take up any 
manual occupation, which requires accuracy, than if 
he begins early? — Yes, I admit that freely. 

19624. Therefore it may be desirable to teach 
children at an early age to control their muscles and 
habits of accuracy? — 1 suppose so, but still is the 
little you can give them in that way the best way of 
occupying their time at school ? 

19625. If you find it in evidence that you cau do 
this, and at the same time you can attain better 
results in their literary training, would you agree that 
it mig ht be at least tried as an experiment ? — I hope 
I would be convinced by evidence and allow evidence 
to weigh with me, but in the absence of evidence I 
am only talking of what would occur to me as an 
observer, that we should all aim at making the best 
use of the time, and it is not the best use of the time. 

19626. You say the result system has not had a fair 
trial; it was established in 1872, that is twenty-five years 
ago, is not that almost long enough for an experiment 
in education ? — Well, but I don’t think it has failed ; 

I think it has been very advantageous. 

19627. You would not think it necessary to have 
at least twenty-five years’ experience of any spstem 
before you could depend upon it ? — Oh, no ; sometimes 
a year is enough to make you know it is a bad thing. 

19628. Mr. Strothers. — I think your starting 
point, Mr. MagUl, is that you are afraid of over- 
loading the school course ? — Yes. 

19629. You attach great importance to thorough 
instruction in elementary subjects?— Yes. 

19630. And you would be afraid of admitting other 
subjects which might force less time to be given to 
them ? — All my views in relation to this matter gather 
round these points. 

19631. You would exclude typewriting? — Certainly. 

19632. But I think I gathered you would teach 
shorthand in every ordinary day school in the large 
towns? — In the large towns or cities where it would 
be likely to he of some benefit, but it would be useless 
teaching it to the son of a peasant in Connaught. 

19633. Take a large, town, you would teach short- 
hand in all the higher classes 1— J nst as I would teach 
penmanship. 

1 9634. And you consider shorthand would be 
useful to all the boys when they leave? — I wish I 
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Belfast. could -write it ; I know no person advanced in life 
Oct. is, 1897. but would be thankful if he bad been taught sliort- 
Rev. George **and. 

Magill. 19635. Do you think a labouring man is going to 

profit by the knowledge of shorthand 1 — No. 

19636. Or a girl in a factory! — I think not. 

19637. Don’t these form the majority of the people 
in the towns after all! — Yes, but I would not make 
it compulsory on those. 

1 9638. Then would it not be bettor to have it taught 
outside the school, and let those who wish to learn it 
acquire it for themselves 1 — No, that would take up 
their time after school hoars, and they would perhaps 
not be at liberty to spend an hour a day learning 
shorthand. 

19639. Of course you are aware that evening 
schools have been very successful both in England 
and in Scotland, great numbers of pupils, apparently 
engaged throughout the day, attend them and acquire 
such subjects as shorthand and typewriting in the 
evening. Don’t yon tnink such a thing would be 
possible in Ireland in the evening! — If it would be 
legitimate to have shorthand and typewriting taught 
in the evening, then I would turn round and say a 
fortiori let the handicraft be taught after school 
hours. 

1 9640. What is your conception of the handicraft 
introduced into schools ? — What I have seen has 
reference to carpentry work, and joinery and plumbing 
to a limited extent. 

19641. That is more or less in the nature of teaching 
a trade ! — I would say so. 

19G42. And so is not a suitable subject for any 
ordinary school ! — If a boy does not like it it is no use 
to him at all, and if he does like it it is no advantage 
to him when he goes to serve his apprenticeship. 

19643. I think it is generally agreed that the 
teaching of a trade is not part of the instruction of 
an elementary school, and I don't think it is proposed 
to teach handicraft in that sense in the schools! — 
Suppose you did not call it the teaching of a trade, 
it would not be the less teaching of a trade giving 
it another name. 

19644. What is aimed at by teaching the use of 
tools in schools is training in accuracy of observation 
nnd measuring powers of hand and eye ; is not that 
a valuable quality 1 — There is no doubt it is. 

19645. And it may be attained by other things be- 
sides the use of tools, for instance, drawing. Would yon 
not consider that a desirable part of any elementary 
school course!— If you were satisfied that the best 
use you could make of that boy’s time, was to teach 
him drawing, if you are satisfied of that I would say 
by all means teach him drawing. 

19646. It is a point we are making inquiry into : 
drawing Las I teen compared with navigation for a 
large seaport town ; which do you think is the most 
useful to be taught to the great mass of the children 1 
— In a large town such as Belfast I certainly would not 
exclude drawing, but I would never think of hav ing 
it generally taught, where all probability is that it 
would never be any use afterwards. 

19647. But drawing is taught, not with a view to 
make them tradesmen in after-life, but to make them 
more observant! — I would rather have the time spent 
in teaching liim to write a hand that could be read 


than make liim a tradesman who would draw a 
yon could not understand. 

19648. Would it not be possible to do them both Y 
— It is not possible to make them good writers ex- 
cept in some schools. 

19649. I think you propose hi large towns to teach 
them both shorthand and typewriting! — Shorthand 
in all the large towns and writing everywhere. 

19650. But in addition to the writing you would 
also have shorthand in the large towns!— 1 would. 

19651. Would it not be more desirable to have 
drawing instead of shorthand? — I don’t object to 
drawing in large towns, because I believe it may lie 
turned to account. 

1 9652. At any rate in the elementary schools what 
should be giveu is a good general education 1 — A good 
genera] education, and if either shorthand or drawing 
can be turned to account I would have those both 
taught, but I would not have them taught simply 
because you say they teach a boy measurements 
and distances, and so on. 

19653. Quite so, but you would have a good 
general education which trained all a boy’s faculties, 
would you not? — I would. 

19654. You advocate, for instance, some form of 
physical exercise, gymnastics, and would not these be 
a form of training of the lx>y which would be very 
desirable for everybody. I am not taking any par- 
ticular form of exercise, but some training which 
would develop the sense of accuracy and power of 
control over the muscles of the hand 1 — That would 
not be in the direction of wliat I cull athletic exercises, 
I don’t know that that would develop the muscles at 
all. 

19655. No, but it gives control both of hand and 
eye, and makes a person more generally useful! — 
Yes. 

19656. If that was part of the system of general 
education, if you found from experts that the teaching 
of drawing and of simple manual occupations had 
that effect, you would be disposed to consider the 
advisability of introducing it into a school 1 — Iwould 
be bound to be influenced by’ evidence ; I would be 
very unreasonable if I would not. 

19657. We are agreed that what should be given 
in elementary schools is a good all-round education, 
moaning an education which develops all the faculties 
of the pupils, and you and I must leave it to ex- 
perts who have investigated the question and tried 
it by experiment, to say what is the best form in 
which this education could be given ? — If that would 
be vour opinion that we should be guided by experts, 
I don’t see why I or anyone like me should give 
evidence, because if you have the evidence of experts 
to settle the matter we need not bring onr little 
common sense to bear upon it. 

19058. We want the opinion of everybody on the 
matter, especially of those who have anything to do 
with the management of schools! — Well, I will put 
it in this shape — I would not advocate a fancy pro- 
gramme to catch the public eye, I would like a pro- 
gramme carried out that would benefit the peasantry 
of the- country, and whether it was a flash programme 
or a simple modest one, if I believed it would best fit 
the peasantry for the battle of life, that is the pro- 
gramme I would carry out. I should think that 
would be the general aim of anyone who intended 
to benefit general education! 
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Belfast. 
Oefc 1*1897. 

On resuming after lunch, the Commissioners present were:— T he Right Hon. the Earl of 
B elmore, g.c.m.g., in the Chair; The Right Hon. C. T. Redin gton, m.a. ; Rev. Henry 
Evans, d.d. ; Rev. Hamilton Wilson, d.d. ; W. J. R, Molloy, Esq.; Captain T. B. 

Shaw ; and J. Strothers, Esq., b.a., 

with J. D. Daly, Esq., m.a., Secretary. 


Rev. S. E. Busby, i.l.d., Rector of St. Andrew’s, Belfast, examined. 


19659. Chairman. — You are the Rector of St. 
Andrew’s, Belfast? — Yes, my lord. 

19660. And Hen. Secretary of the Church of Ireland 
Association of Patrons and Managers of National 
Schools in the united dioceses of Down, Connor, and 
Dromore 1 — Yea. 

19661. Can you tell us what the effect of the Com- 
pulsory Education Act has boen in Belfast ? — I can 
tell you something about it. Do you refer to the 
figures or the state of education generally ? I may 
mention that I am one of the members of the School 
Attendance Committee of Belfast, and that I have 
been a member from the beginning. It began its 
work in January, 1894. The effect of the Compulsory 
Education Act in regard to numbers is this, that in 
January, 1893, some little time before we began our 
work, there were 45,073 children ou the rolls of the 
National schools of Belfast, and the average atten- 
dance was 30,303. 

19662. That is about two in three ? — Quite so. In 
December 1896, after three years nearly of our work 
we found we hud got 53,675 on the rolls, with an 
average attendance of 37,573, showing an increase ou 
the rolls of 8,602, and on the average attendance an 
increase of 7,270. I wish to remark that the National 
Commissioners told us to estimate the number of 
children by dividing six into the total population, 
and if we acted on those figures we would have 5,000 
more in the schools of Belfast than that division 
would give us, so that five into the total number of 
the people of Belfast would rather give us the 
number of children of school age between seven and 
fourteen. It would only give us 48,333, divided by 
six. I have also to say that a very important fact is 
brought out by the figures, i.e., that there are 16,000 
children on the rolls of the schools that are absent 
from school every day in Belfast. This is one of the 
defects in the Compulsory Education Act. 

19663. How do you account for that? — I can 
hardly account for it except in this way, that, when a 
child's parents are warned, they send the child for two 
or three days, so as to get rid of any farther pro- 
ceedings ; as soon as the first proceedings have 
lapsed, the child absents himself again, and so it goes 
on fluctuating until this large average of alaentees 
is reached. 

19664. You Audit is a continual battle with certain 
children to get them to school ? — It is, and with nearly 
all it is a battle to get them every day to school ; the 
Attendance Act requires some amendment made in 
it that would do something towards overtaking this 
fault. 

19665. Your experience, I think, lies in thedirection 
of the subjects of drawing, music, cookery, drill, and 
ambulance 1 — Yes. 

19666. Perhaps you will tell us what you consider 
the true object of manual and practical instruction? 
— I think that this manual anil practical instruction 
should have for its object the education of the eye and 
hand of the children, and that it would be utterly out 
of the question to cry and teach them trades. 

19667. That is taken for granted by our Com- 
mission ? — I did not know that. 

19668. The reference was very carefully drafted to 
give effect to that idea ? — I am happy to hear that. 

19669. Are you in favour of some manual and 


practical instruction? — I am much in favour of it 
under certain conditions and limitations. 

19670. Perhaps you would specify the sort of 
manual instruction you think would be advantageous ? 
— In the first place we cannot do anything in manual 
instruction, except we get some shortening and 
revision of the programme, and there are some direc- 
tions in which I would suggest the shortening of the 
daily programme : the first is that the subtle minutim 
of grammar and parsing, should be shortened consider- 
ably in regard to time, as being not possible to be 
understood or used by the children after they leave 
school. The second is that there is an immensity of 
time spent upon learning obscure geography alter" this 
fashion : — A is the capital of B, C is the capital of D ; 
it is a regular rhyme, and that is the only way in 
which we can answer the inspector. 

19671. Are you against the practice that appears 
to prevail, of teaching the heights of mountains and 
things of that sort? — Yes, my lord, all such things 
are utterly forgotten within a week after they are 
taught or examined in. 

19672. You think that geography would be better 
taught by teaching them to know a map, than by 
getting into their heads a long list of names ? — Yes. 
The third thing is advanced arithmetic. I think the 
advanced arithmetic which is taught in our schools 
is, in consequence of its not being followed on, actually 
destructive of a knowledge of common rules, which 
every clerk is required to know and practise while in 
his situation. It may seem strange to you, but such is 
the fact, as I have found in. experience. The higher 
those young pupils go in algebra and mathematics, the 
worse they are as a rule in doing a common sum or 
making out an invoice in a shop. I was going to say 
that chat is one direction in which I would ask the 
committee to shorten the daily programme. 

19673. What is your experience as regards the 
subject of needlework in girls’ schools?- -Needlework 
has been most useful in gilds’ schools ; they devote five 
horns in the week to it in my schools. T have nearly 
,700 children on my rolls. And likewise five hours 
are given to drawing. 

19674. Have you the industrial program me in the 
upper classes ? — No, my lord, we have not got it as a 
whole, but we have got many parts of it. 

19675. As regards drawing, are yon in favour of 
drawing being taught to both boys and girls?— I am 
very much in favour of it : 1 have brought here what 
I took this morning by chance — specimens of the 
drawing of very small boys ( produced ). This is part 
of the educatiou of the eye for which I regard the 
practical and manual system with so much favour. 

19676. What do you say with regard to the present 
programme in handicraft? — l think it is much too 
long and elaborate, and the things aimed at are too 
much in the handicraft line, for if we attempt that, 
we wi 1 1 fail altogeth er. The re are two years given to the 
handicraft programme in the National Board. What 
is the result of it ? It is so long that it is taught in 
very few of the schools. With a great deal of difficulty 
I came upon one school in which it is taught. 

19677. What exactly did you observe as taught 
under the head of handicraft ? — Plumbing and joiueiy. 

19678. But they are trades? — Yes ; and that is one 
of the reasons I think it will not succeed. 
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19679. You are aware that the object of this 
Commission is the introduction of something that 
will not be the teaching of trades, hut will make boys 
handy and observant, and teach principles they cun 
apply when they go to learn trades after they leave 
school ? — Yes, that is what I so thoroughly go in 
with. 

19680. It is admitted there would be difficulties in 
starting some of these sorts of manual work ; about 
getting rooms and tools and training teachers ; have 
you ever thought how these difficulties could bo got 
over ? — J have not. All those things which 1 have 
introduced into our schools, such as the millinery 
class, the cookery class, and pianoforte music, these 
were all outside the schools as schools. 

19681. Outside the school hours 1 — Yes, and out- 
side the teachers, but in the schoolroom, and with the 
children of the school. 

19682. You heard the difficulty the previous wit- 
ness thought would arise with regard to cookery; have 
you found any real difficulty as regards putting a range 
up in the schoolroom 1 — The teacher who came to us 
got it done with very little difficulty. 

19683. Can you tell us at what expense — in 
figuresi — I could not tell you now at this distance of 
time, but I should think we had to makeup about 30s. 

19684. Who made up the restl — The fees for in- 
struction. 

19685. I believe you think that children are too 
young to grapple with things like sawing and planing 1 
— I do. 

19686. At what age could they begin ? — Not sooner 
than fourteen, which is the time we lose the children 
from school. 

19687. You are aware that in some places, particu- 
larly Sweden, they begin this work before fourteen 1 
— Yes, but I am speaking of the heavier work such as 
sawing and planing. 

19688. But they do teach sawing and planing, of 
course it is only making small articles 1 — That is with 
reference to any attempt we may make to teach them 
handicraft, which, as your lordship has already in- 
formed me, is given up. 

19689. Given up as a trade? — I mean given up by 
the Commissioners as a trade. 

19690. Oh, no, it is given up by the Government 
in framing this Commission We are not to inquire in- 
to technical education in the sense of teaching a trade, 
hut we are to inquire into how and to what extent 
manual instruction, which would lead up to teaching 
a trade afterwards by having trained the hand and 
eye, can be introduced ? — But if it goes any way far 
in the schools it will only succeed in inducing the 
workmen of the various trades to regard those young 
fellows who get this sort of training in our schools as 
botches, and they would rather have them fresh and' 
without any knowledge beforehand. 

19691. You think that would be the case in Belfast 1 
— I am afraid so. 

19692. It has not beon the case in Birmingham ? 
— Has it not ? well that is a parallel town. 

19693. Mr. Hoixoy. — You attend as a represen- 
tative of a number of managers in Belfast ? — Yes, Bir. 

19694. How many of them, might I ask? — Are 
you speaking of Belfast or of the diocese. 

1 9695. Whatever body you represent ? — About 170 
managers in the united diocese of Down, Connor, and 
Droinore. 

19696. And may I inquire whether the views you 
have expressed in favour of the introduction of manual 
instruction may be said to be the views of that im- 
portant body ? — I am afraid I shall have to ask you 
to take my answer with kind condescension ; it is 
that our managers are up to this time not very well 
acquainted with the scope of the practical anil manual 
instruction of which this Commission is the object. 

19697. From your knowledge of the managers and 
the information Lord Belmore Las just given of the 
scope of the Commission, do you think it likely that 
they would entertain your views l — I think their great 


fear would be, not about the expediency of doing this, 
but the expense and time that would be necessary ; and 
the class-room, and perhaps the trained teacher tbu 
would have to teach these things. 

19698. That is in the event of the expense devolv. 
ing upon the managers 1- -Quite so. 

19699. If the expense, however, in great, part did 
not devolve upon the managers?— 1 think theu that 
they would he rather inclined to regard the practical 
and manual teaching with very great favour, that is to 
say, according to the various places in which they are. 

'19700. Captain Shaw, — Do yon teach kinder- 
garten in all your schools ? — Not as a complete system, 
but in the infants’ school we teach nearly tue whole of 
it, and in the girls’ and boys’ school it takes the form 
of calisthenics. 

19701. You consider it should be developed and 
carried through tire school training ? — Yes, sir, I do. 

I think it would be a very great advantage in infant 
schools, anil a very great attraction to the school. 

19702. But I am speaking of the classes above the 
infant class, perhaps you are not aware that in Eng- 
land there is a development of the system called 
hand and eye training, which is an extension of 
kindergarten exercises to the higher classes ? — I never 
saw that in England, and could not answer about it, 
but my opinion would be that in the grown class of 
both boys and girls the form of kindergarten whioh 
we know as calisthenics and figures and marching 
and drill would amply meet the advanced kinder- 
garten. 

19703. But it is the hand and eye training for 
which we look more especially in the older children? 
— I think that is very efficiently taught by the train 
ing of the hand and eye in drawing. I have been muoli 
surprised myself to see the drawing done here by the 
band from the pattern. 

19704. Do you have object lessons in the school? 
— Certainly. 

19705. You consider them very useful ? — Yery use- 
ful indeed. 

19706. Are they not a great aid to composition, if 
the children ore required to frame original answers? 
— Oh, yes, a very great aid, hut that subject of com- 
position i3 a great difficulty in every school. 

197 07. Is not that because it is not properly taught? 
— I really cannot answer that qnestion. I came long 
ago to the conclusion that if a person could compose 
well after arriving at man or womanhood, it wns 
in their nature, and that all the teaching in the world 
would never enable a person to write his own original 
thoughts in a proper way if he liad it not in bis 
mental capacity. 

19708. But if children are called upon to observe 
anil express their observations in their own words they 
are the more likely to learn composition than if they 
are set down to write an essay on some subject? 
— Yes, sir, but I don’t think one in twenty can do it 

19709. Chairman. — Do yon think that applies to 
persons in all ranks of life ? — I do, indeed. 

19710. Captain Shaw. — You say tools are too 
heavy for children under fourteen years of age? --Yes. 
Anyone that has ever sawn a tree will understand 
how tired the arm gets in a short time. 

19711. May not that be from want of early 
manual training? — Possibly the muscles have not 
been developed. 

19712. Really carpenters’ tools should be used with 
no force at nil, if used properly they nearly all work 
themselves? — That admits of a little limitation; sawing 
must be done by the motion of the teeth, and tbo 
action of drawing a saw backwards and forwards is 
most exhausting. 

19713. He need not apply any force to it to get it 
through the wood? — That is what we are taught, 
but it is done. 

19714. Mr. Strdthbrs. — You are aware that in 
Sweden, children ten years old use the regular car- 
penters’ tools and lind no difficulty in doing it? — I 
was not aware of that. 
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19715. In Denmark they have special tools con- 
stiucted for the children, but in Sweden children from 
•eleven years up, at all events, are trained to use the 
ordinary carpenters' tools and no difficulty hss been 
found in doing it! — That answers my theory alto- 
gether ; I did not know that fact, and I am much 
obliged to you for telling me. 

19716. You consider the cultivation of hand and 
oye just as important a part of school training os any 
other 7 — 1 do indeed., 

19717. And you consider it is developed by this 
teaching in drawing which you have shown us 1 — 
Yes. 

19718. And if you found there were other exer- 
cises which still further developed that power, but did 
not interfere with the ordinary school work, you 
■would be in favour of their introduction 1 — I would 
indeed, very much, but when I said the ordinary 
school work I carefully excluded extra refinements of 
the three things I mentioned, geography, grammar, and 
arithmetic. 

19719. You have been present at au examination, 
I presume 7 — I have often. 

19720. You have heard the inspectors ask the 
children to name the capitals of France or Spain 7 — 
Often. 

19721. Did he not ask the children to point them 
■out on the map 7 — Oh, yes. What I spoke of were 
extraordinary questions about little places on the 
right bank of a river, and on the left bank of a river, 
and all that. 

19722. You have heard an inspector ask questions 
of that kind 7 — I have. 

19728. To name tho towns on the right bank, and 
•was not satisfied unless he got the name of every 
obscure village 7 — I would not like to say that ; it 
would be an accusation I could not prove. 

19724 ITave you heard the inspector ask for the 
heights of mountains in his examination 7 — I could 
not answer that question, but the deduction inmyraind 
was that the inspectors very often were obliged to 
frame some exceedingly difficult and subtle questions 
in order to discriminate ; that is to say, he had found 
the class so well up that I thought he was forced to 
go on to a higher plane. 

19725. Then I presume these questions were idle 
questions, so to speak, not necessary parts of the ex- 


amination 7 — I don’t know, the inspector's mind is one 
of those things that are wrapt in mystery. 

19726. But still he comes down from tho clouds 
sometimes and asks questions 7 — Oh, yes. 

19727. And s ou can only judge of the state of his 
mind by the questions he asks 7 — That is so. I also 
must judge of the state of His mind by the return of 
the results sheet. 

19728. In this case in which he asked questions of 
a difficult character because the children knew the 
ordinary work so well, did he fail any of the children 
in geography, do you remember? — I could not answer 
that 

1 97 29. Perhaps he was only inquiring how far the 
children could go 7 — Perhaps so. 

1973G. And if the teacher knows such questions 
will be asked, he will be tempted to train his children 
during the year to answer those obscurities. I sup- 
pose be always asked the children to point out on the 
map the place named 7 — I think so, and I would like 
to say it is not finding fault with the inspectors I am, 
but I am rather referring to the system by which they 
are obliged to ask such questions. 

19731. Eev. Dr. Evans.— When the inspector 
asked these questions requiring pointing on the map, 
did the pupils point to the name of the place 7 — Is not 
the name and the place the same 7 

19732. But they are not always together? — You 
mean the little mark on tho map ; I could not answer 
that ; the pointer the child would have would cover a 
piece of the map sufficiently large not to discriminate 
between the little dot and the name. 

19733. Yousaidyou would be infavour ofmanual in- 
struction subject to certain limitations; will you kindly 
indicate those 7- -We should never attempt to teach 
them handicraft, that is, we should not have the idea 
of preparing them for any special work, such as 
carpentry or joinery, but that the practical teaching 
should be confined to tilings which would be of every- 
day use ; for instance, let me give yon a thing I was 
pleased with, the soldering of a kettle. That is a simple 
matter, but you require to be trained to it. I know 
that there is great trouble often in a house with 
kettles, and a little bit of metal with a soldering iron, 
if a child knew how to do it, would give a happy ond- 
ing of that difficul'y with the kettle, and, at the same 
time, interest the child. 


Colonel Ynvk Bokoes, d.l., Parkanaur, Castlecaulfield, examined. 


19734. Chairman. — You are a Deputy Lieutenant 
•of the county Tyrone, and you live at Parkanaur, near 
Castlecaulfield. You have had some experience in 
regard to the management of primary schools? — 
I have been a manager for some years, say, thirty, 
bat of only one school. 

19735. I believe you have given attention to the 
subject of manual and practical instr notion in rural 
schools? — I, have thought it out a good deal. Well, 
the practical instruction — if you would embrace in that 
agricultural instruction — I have been very keen on 
that. 

19736. Before you come to that, perhaps you would 
give us any ideas you may have on tho subject of 
what some people call carpentry, but we prefer to call 
woodwork of an elementary character 7 — T live in a 
neighbourhood where the farms average 12 acres and 
up towards a mountain district, where they are far 
away from a town. One often remarks the tatterde- 
malion state of the cottages, and die absence of gates 
on the farms, and so forth. It has struck 
mo, in connection with this Commission, that handy 
practical carpentry, to be taught, not by the school- 
master, who would have to learn it himself, but by the 
nearest carpenter, to enable youngsters of the 
fifth and sixth cIosb to learn the use of ordinary tools 
— would be very useful to learn, as they would, if they 


went out as colonists, to be able co mend tables and 
chairs, and pig troughs, to mend gates, or a cart, if 
necessary. That would be very useful instruction for 
youngsters in a district of small farmers. 

19737. We have found in the course of our inquiry 
that where woodwork is taught, objection is taken to 
the employmeut of an artizan as au instructor; it is 
thought better that theteachershould be trained to give 
instruction in the elementary sort of wood work that is 
taught, partly on the ground that an artizan, as a 
rule, unless he is trained to be a teacher, is not a good 
teacher, and partly on the ground that it is unde- 
sirable to introduce a stranger into a school because 
the stranger would not be able to enforce discipline ; 
and it also might give an idea to the children that 
the teacher was an incompetent person ; and, on 
the whole, it has been found better that the teacher 
should be trained to give this instruction than to in- 
troduce an artizan. And in one case in London, 
where an artizan is employed, before he was employed 
he was trained to be a teacher ; and, therefore, having 
been an artizan, and knowing the technical part of 
his work, he was trained in this other qualification, 
which enabled him to be a very eifective teacher of a 
very large board school in London, Have yon con- 
sidered that question at all?— Yes, I have in my eye 
at this moment a man who is now a carpenter, and 
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who, from dearth of carpenters, was sent, when he 
was a comparatively young man, to learn from a 
carpenter of some experience. I am speaking 
of a country district; he is what you call still a 
handy man, steadily improving. He resides in close 
proximity to the school under my management. 
Another young carpenter, very young, but very able, 
is in close proximity to another school under the 
management of the parish priest, within half a mile 
of my school. And they are two men who could 
teach far more practically this sort of carpentry than 
•any schoolmaster, sent away from his work to learn 
carpentry, and knowing very little of it after the 
short time he can devote to it. 

19788. Have you been in Switzerland 1 — Yes. 

19739. Have you observed tbe Government scheme 
for teaching wood-carving and woodwork there? — 
Yes ; and observe that Switzerland is the resort of the 
tourist. We are developing very much the tourist 
industry in the West. Tlio late Viceroy wrote an 
article which drew great attention to this, and 
although he andldiffer inpolitics,I admired very much 
the article he wrote on “ Unvisited Ireland,” which, I 
think, has done a great deal for Ireland. And Mr. 
Crossley has done a great deal. If that industry is 
developed, we shall have Ireland another Switzerland, 
and we shall nave a great demand for the smaller in- 
dustries, eggs, poultry, and eyery thing else, and we shall 
have another industry in wood-carving. In Conne- 
mara, one sees little girls running after the cars with 
knitted stockings. In future, we may hope to see 
the little boys asking, not for “ a penny to buy a school- 
book," but for “ a shilling for something I have 
carved." In the tourist districts you may institute 
wood- carving, as at Brienz, where there is a Govern- 
ment school of carving. 

19740. There is one subject we have inquired a 
great deal into, and that is this question of drawing in 
the schools ; do you think that drawing should be 
made compulsory in all schools, or in town schools 
and not in country schools ? — I will not speak for 
myself, but I may speak for my schoolmaster, who is 
a man of considerable experience, and he said to me 
that if some of these matters, such as drawing, was 
taken up in one school and not in another, the parents 
of the children would say “ these are fads,” and if any 
time was devoted to it they would send their children 
to other schools, and on that account he thought they 
should be made more or less compulsory. I look 
upon drawing as very useful Take the sixth class 
lads, if they want to make a gate they should be able 
to make a drawing of a gate they saw somewhere else. 
If it is a gable, or a chimney, or a chimney cowl, it 
is useful that they should be able to sketch such 
things, and, in addition to that, it teaches them obser- 
vation. 

19741. It has been suggested to us by teachers, 
that although it would be hard to compel a teacher 
who had been teaching for a considerable number of 
years, aud was no longer a young man, to qualify 
himself to teach drawing, il he had do natural taste 
that way, it would be only right to put all future 
teachers under an obligation to acquire a certificate to 
teach drawing, as well as to teach anything else, 
before they were allowed to become teachers ; and also 
that encouragement, at any rate, should be given ro 
the younger teachers to go to Dublin, or somu centre, 
if centres were started in Ireland, to learn how to 
draw, and by degrees, aud at no very distant time 

that drawing should be made a compulsory subject ? i 

thiuk it would be impossible to teach au old teacher to 
draw; and it might be difficult to teach a young 
teacher, so I think you must be dependent upon men 
who have a taste for drawing, aud that would grow 
up by degrees. 

19742. There are two kinds of drawing we have 
inquired into, one is freehand, and the other is scale 
drawing. There, would be no difficulty, I suppose, in 


anybody learning scale drawing, and using a compasit 
— I suppose not. 

19743. Do you think it would be a good thing that 
all children should be taught to use a compass and 
ruler?— I have not applied my thoughts to scale 
drawing, but more to the handy drawing that would 
be useful to a small farmer who would be able to 
sketch a thing for himself, for they build their own 
houses very of ton. 

19744. I think you have come here principally to 
speak on the subject of agriculture ? — Yes. 

19745. Do you think in country schools a plot or 
garden should be attached to every school, and the 
teacher of every school should be expected to 
teach, at any rate, the principles of agriculture! 
— I think in country schools where the farming 
is backward — between Dungannon anu Moy the 
fanning is advanced ; in the district I live in 
the farming is backward ; aud as you go to the 
mountain regions the farming is more backward 
still — you see the most lamentable ignorance of the 
principles of farming. You will see men making a 
dunghill before the door and having all the sap of 
the dunghill running down into a neighbouring 
stream. Some of these farmers, who are most anxious 
for the reduction of their rents, are ignorant of the 
leading principles of agriculture. To teach their boys 
in the fifth and sixth oluss farming from a book is 
mere teaching by rote, it goes in at one ear and out 
at the other. I think there ought to be practical 
instruction in a small portion of ground attached to 
the school, or very near it, so that what is taught from 
the book can be proved by object-lessons on the ground. 

19747. There are three ways in which agriculture 
may be taught, of which we have heard in evidenoe. 
One is the present way of merely teaching out of a 
book ; another is teaching from object-lessons the 
principles of farming without touching the whole 
farming operations ; and the third is by having a 
school farm, of which I believe formerly there 
were o good many through the country, but most of 
which have been given up by the National Board. 
Which of these three kinds of teaching would you 
prefer ? — 1 Take the last, the district farm ; you cannot 
get fathers to send their sons twenty-five or ten or live 
miles to a district farm. There shovdd be a plot at 
each National school — there were at first but two 
acres attached to my school — the schoolmaster 
knew nothing at all about farming when he 
commenced, but with the theoretical help of Pro- 
fessor Baldwin’s book anti with the subsequent visits 
of Professor Baldwin, Mr. Brogan, and, very much 
so, Professor Carroll, he has become the best farmer 
in the district. The farmers around him jeered at 
him at first when he spoke of making a profit in the 
balance sheet which he has to draw up each year for 
Professor Carroll 

19748. Where is this farm? — Parkanuur. And 

although he is a family man, out of his savings he 
was able to pay for the tenant-right of a farm of 
fourteen acres, on which be bad tbe best opportunity 
of illustrating what skill could do. That farm lay 
between two leading roads, one to two Presbyterian 
churches and two mills, and the other from one 
market town to another, and the people of the district 
could not fail to see what he was doing. It was one 
mass of scutohgrass and coltsfoot, but by elbow-grease 
he got rid of the scutohgrass, and by his knowledge 
of farming he advanced that farm from being the 
most neglected farm in the district — a derelict farm — 
to be one of the best farms in the district. When he 
first went there he began to grow clover with his 
oats ; tire old-fashioned fanner who lived next him 
said, “There is no use in putting clover in that field, 
that hill never grows clover.” “ Well, it’s going to 
grow clover now,” said he, and I saw a most magni- 
ficent field of clover in it the other day. 

19749. Perhaps you are aware that there are only 
two Model farms in connection with the Board, 
namely, the farm at Glasnevin and the Munster Dairy 
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farir. ft ww suggested to us tlie other day that it 
would be a very good thing to establish more farms 
of that sort through Ireland to which boys after 
leaving the National schools might be sent. Of 
course some arrangement would have to be made for 
boarding them. It would be very useful after the 
boys had learned the elementary part of the subject 
that they should go on to one of these Model farms. 
Supposing now, for instance, there were three in each 
province in Ireland in addition to thoso already there. 
Jo you think that would bo a good thing to establish ! 
—It would be very useful for occasional boys. For in- 
stance, I proposed to Mr. Carroll to send a clever lad 
from our school. I was going to send him and pay his 
promium for him as a reward. However, Mr. Carroll 
suggested I should let him '-otnpeto for a free place : 
but that 13 only one boy in a dozen— the whole 
J countryside requires this teaching. And I might 
add that for some time the parents were unwilling to 
i allow their boys to do what is really necessary 
I for them to learn what they are about by working 
on the master’s farm. They said they did not send 
them there to work, so then the National Board in- 
troduced a very good system of giving a payment of 
so much per hour to each boy, and it is only the other 
day 1 signed the form for the quarter during which they 
had received instruction. The hoys like it, and they 
get practical knowledge ; they see not only how to 
work on the farm, but they see all that Mr. Carroll 
has been teaching the master, and what simmers 
through the master to them about grasses and diseases 
in potatoes, and all these interesting things that Mr. 
Carroll is constantly teaching, for he is not only an 
inspector but an instructor, as the master gratefully 
acknowledges. 

19750. If such schools as I spoke of were es- 
tablished, it will be necessary to have special teachers 
to give instruction on such farms 1 — Yes. 

19751. Mr. Redington. — Is this two-acre plot you 
spoke of recognised as a school garden or school farm 1 
— It was recognized as a school farm. The two acres 
are gone now : the National Board acknowledges 
the farm of fourteen acres as a school farm. 

19752. Chairman. — Can you give us the name of 
the farm in their list 7 — Here is the report of 1894, 
about that farm ( prcnluced ) — “ Parkanaur National 
School Farm, Co. Tyrone. — The teacher of tbo 
Parkanaur school has shown here what intelligent 
management can effect in the improvement of land 
without extravagant outlay.” He says before that : 
41 1 have much pleasure in describing this as one of 
the best of the agricultural schools under the 
Commissioners.” 

19753. Mr. Redington. — Do you think therefore 
that a farm of 14 acres is useful for the instruction of 
the boys of the school ? — It has been useful in my 
own neighbourhood, and so I argue.ex hoc uno. 

19754. You find that boys who have attended that 
school have benefited by it 1— Yes ; I have one pupil 
I propose to send up to Glasneviu, and I have another 
to send when he is done — a younger one. 

19755. Don’t you think that it is rather an import- 
ant thing in teaching the elements of agriculture that 
a boy should see experiments tried, and of course in a 
farm managed for profit no experiments likely to fail 
would be tried. For example, would it not be im- 
portant to show the pupils the effects of manure by 
having one plot that is manured and another that is not 
manured at all ? — You could not carry that out when 
a man is farming for his own profit. 

19756. What would you say to having much 
smaller farms where experiments of that kind could 
be tried! — I think it would be very good indeed — 
nothing would be better. We are doing it on 
our own farm not very far from this master’s 
farm \ we are showing the -results of spraying and of 
not spraying, and I am sure thiB master who has now 
30 acres, could set aside a part for this purpose. 


19737. When the boys go on the farm with the Btlfist. 
master, does he give them a little lecture or set them to ^ 
carry on the operations on the farm? — He gives them ’ — 

his little lecture himself. “ Mr. Carroll, agricultural Oo'°nel Ynyr 
inspector, not a mere examiner, but an instructor, urKl!H ' 
frames his questions to bring out the boy’s powers of 
observation.” — ( Reading from a memorandum hy the 
matter). 

19758. Excuse me, I mean your own teacher? — 

This is what the teacher says is the effect of 
Mr. Carroll’s visits and which he carried out : “ The 

teacher notes and teaches accordingly. The mode of 
examination suggests the mode of teaching.” 

19759. You think the teacher honestly conveys to 
the boys all the instructions Mr. Carroll gives? — 

Most honestly. 

19760. You think Mr. Carroll’s opinion is worth 
a great deal ? — Oh, yes, very much so. 

19761. Have you seen the new book on Practical 
Farming that the Board has introduced? — I have seen 
it, but I have not had an opportunity of reading 
it up. 

19762. Do you think there is danger that, if you 
teach agriculture out of a hook, the boys will get a lot 
of names into their heads without knowing what they 
represent? — I don’t think book agriculture is any 
good unless they realise it on the ground. 

19763. Would you go so far as to say you would 
not allow agriculture to be taught unless there was a 
little garden on which the teaching could be illus- 
trated 1 — I think it could not be taught properly at 
all otherwise. 

19764. Then a fortiori you would not allow agri- 
culture to be taught in town schools ? — There is no 
occasion for it. 

19765. Have you any acquaintance with the 
French syllabus of agricultural instruction in elemen- 
tary schools l — No, only I have got the report, of the 
Recess Committee here with which I am very much 
impressed. 

19766. You are aware that they devote a good 
deal of time to elementary chemistry? — For large 
farmers that would be very useful, but not for small 
farmers. 

19767. Tf small farmers are to become good farmers 
should they not read books on farming, and are not 
such books unintelligible to those who don’t know the 
elements of chemistry ? — Many years ago I got fifty 
copies of Mr. Baldwin’s book, and I offered them to 
the farmers at half what I had paid for them, and 
then 1 offered them at a quarter of what I had paid 
for them, and as long as they paid even 2d. for them 
they would not have them. You must drive it into 
the boys, there is no use trying it on the men. I gave 
the hooks to the boys. 

19768. Will they be able to understand the papers 
and books written on scientific farming unless they 
have some scientific knowledge themselves ? — I am 
afraid they are not up to the mark yet, whatever it 
may he when they become peasant proprietors, which 
I am looking forward to ; I think they will have more 
energy then. 

19769. In preparation for that don’t you think it 
would be a good thing to give them a little elemen- 
tary scientific instruction ?— ' There is not much time 
for it with the present school work. 

19770. Instead of teaching agriculture out of a 
book, would it not be possible to teach them the ele- 
ments of chemistry so far as they affect agriculture ? 

— I don’t think they have time to learn it practically. 

19771. Would it not interest them to see experi- 
ments tried ?— Yes ; but when you have one master 
with fifty or sixty children you would not have much 
time for it unless in night classes. 

19772. Would you like to have more agricultural 
inspectors of the type of Mr, Carroll ? — Undoubtedly 
so. I won’t put a name to this, but may I be s 11 owed 
to read it : — “ The literary inspector is a mere ex- 
aminer, some with fads, the teacher notes and teaches 

2 C 2 
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Belfast. accordingly. The present school examination is too 19784. Captain Shaw.— This school farm, of which j 

— much of a cram. Literary inspectors don’t like agri- you have been telling us, does it only supply the needs 

!_ oulture, because they don't understand it themselves, of its own district? Yes. 

Colonel Ynyr g ome inspectors say, ‘don’t teach girls agriculture,’ 197S5. Would it be possible it might be utilized, 

urges, d,z. women sometimes have to manage farm them- by more tban one school ? At this moment tkeve is 

selves, and always manage the calves, butter, and eggs, another school on my property where the children 
feed the cows and sometimes the horses." are exclusively Roman Catholics, and where I am. 

19773. You would lie in favour of an increased anxious to establish a school garden, if the manager, 
number of agricultural inspectors who would take the parish priest, would take it up, but he is not like 
charge of the agricultural teaching in schools? — Un- my friend, Canon M'Oartan, he is not as enthusiastic, 
doubtedly. and I cannot get him to take it up ; although I am 

19774. And you think, from your experience of ready to give the fee-simple of the land. It is at a 
what Mr. Carroll has done, that these inspectors standstill at present. The Board have kindly offered 
would greatly promote the rational teaching of agri- to help the movement on. 

culture in schools? — I think it would promote a great 19786. How many of tlio students do yon calculate 
improvement in the agriculture of the country. get satisfactory instruction ; you have mentioned two 

19775. Mr. Molloy. — I think that in conjunction whom you think fit to go on for further instruction 1— 
with some members of a local committee you started a There are sixteen pupils under instruction at present, 
dairy industry and took charge, so to say, not merely I will tell you honestly, a good many of them avo 
of Dungannon, but some three or four miles labourers’ sons, and one of those two is a groom's son; 
about; would you do the Commission the favour of the father has a little farm of his own, and it certainly 
briefly indicating what took place in reference to it ? — is a model ; this little fellow bus cultivated it himself 
I am sorry to say I did not take charge of the dairy in accordance with what he has learned at the school, 
industry, but Canon M'Cartan, who was the originator But in order to realise the full benefit, you sliouldhavu 
of the movement : he and I worked in double harness farms in districts far away from labourers, who are 
very harmoniously. Mr. Carroll sent us at our request working at so much a week, end from employees of 
Miss Lehane, the principal dairymaid at Glnsnevin. other descriptions j the thing is Vui-aing out by degrees. 
The thing went on very well as long as Miss Lehane but there is not so much general improvement as you 
was there ; she went from district to district, and would expect to see. 

centre to centre. The local gentlemen provided rooms 19787. Does this farm teach on an average more 
and cream, the farmer's wives and some farmers at- than four children ; give them effective instruction in 
tended the lectures, and we thought we were going to agriculture? — I had to sign for sixteen hoys the other 
have a revolution in dairying; the farmers wives were day, for their quarter’s teaching, 
very much impressed with all they had seen as to im- 19788. Are they in the 5th? — 5tli and 6th. 
proved dairying, bat when it came to practice— when 19789. Your teacher is on enthusiast, I take it?— 
it came to selling the butter — they found that after No, he is a very active man who likes to carry out 
all the pains they had taken, they could only got in what is impressed on him by Mr. Carroll, 
the Dungannon market the top pi-ice ; and when they 19790. But he has a particular leaning towards 
found they could get no more than the top price, with agriculture ? — He had not when he began, but he has 
all their pains, the whole thing fell to the ground, now, he found it so profitable. 

You will have to institute dairy instruction through- 19791. Did he not start on a farm at the begin- 
out the country, as in Denmark, and then we shall ning ? — He had two acres, but at my request. He 
have tbe whole of the Irish butter at a different level, began in 1870 with two acres opposite the school ; he 
19776. Did Miss Lehane take any steps to continue had no practical knowledge of farming, only book 
the instruction 1 — She had to go away ; her time was learning, helped by observation and hints as to 
op. routine from the young farmers around ; then he com- 

19777. But the comparative failure arose from the pared their system with the book, and adopted the 
fact that she had not trained specialists among the latter when he saw reason. Ho is a self-taught farmer, 
teachers 1 — There was not time for that, it was simply He has now 35 acres ; last year he had nine sheep ; 
a round of a few weeks, very interesting and very in- he sold nineteen lambs off the farm at £27 10*. ; he 
structive. has four cows, four yearlings, two horses, always four 

19778. I believe she was not a very long time pigs, and about forty head of barndoor fowl. Helm* 
there ? — No, only two or three weeks. no turkeys, geese, or ducks ; he once kept geese, hut 

19779. And if she bad continued, orsoine one cor- they did more harm tban good. He, from his own 
responding to her in point of ability had continued experience, thinks that two acres and a cow should be 
there for some time, would not the results be more allowed to every National schoolmaster in the rural 
permanent ? — If we had half a dozen Miss Lelianes, as districts, if they have a taste that way ; and if thoy 
in Denmark ! we are all behind in Ireland — all politics have no taste there is no use for it. 
and no practice. 19792. It would not do to make it compulsory on 

19780. If she was there sufficiently long that the all the teachers ? — No. 
ordinary teacher of the school could get a knowledge 19793. What assistance does he get outlie fanul — 
of the subject, would not the effect of the instruction The boys and his own sou ; he has two sons, tbe 
remain permanently ?— Professor Carroll begged and second s'on helps in the school and helps on the farm; 
prayed we would get somebody to go down to Glas- in fact he gets his 7s. where the others get 3*. 6 d. 
nevin to learn dairying, but we could not get a single 19794. Is there much of the farm under tillage ? — 
girl to go down ; I had hoped for the schoolmaster’s Sixteen acres are all more or less under tillage ; the 
daughter, but she looks forward to making more pro- remainder, recently added to him, lie keops in pasture, 
fit by being a schoolmistress. 19795. That must entail a good deal of manual 

19781. However, during the time Miss Lehane was exercise %— Oh, yes ; I beg pardon, he has one man 
there, the instruction was very successfully carried continually working on the farm, a labourer with a 
out? — Very successfully carried out, but simply be- cottage. 

cause it did not pay they left off exerting themselves. 19796. What is the result of his ordinary school- 
19782. I am inclined to think they should have work?— Verv good, he gets very high result fees, 
given it a further trial ?— We would have done it, but 19797. Chaikman.— Is he first of first 1— No, fir* 
we thought it was rather too much to ask local people of second ; he is a very plodding man. 
to ra^, th T e u^ nse ° f . 19798. Captain Shaw.— I n the study of agriculture 

19783. I believe there was a very influential local they come uponsnch terms as ammonia, nitrogen, and 
committee formed who worked very harmoniously ?— other matters of this sort. Do you think it is 
Very much so ; we had the clergy of all denominations, important they should have some conception of what 
and they worked like brothers together. they are ? — He teaches them what it means. 
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19799. Can you do that by description 1 - 1 believe 
it goes into their little heads, but they don't go into 
chemical tests. 

19800. Would not a small knowledge of chemistry 
to illustrate the nature of those substances be of some 
use to the children 1 — If there was time for it I am 
sure he would be very glad to do it, and they 
would be very much interested in it. I know he 
tells them plenty about the ammonia that escapes if 
they don’t keep their duughills properly covered. 

19801. Mr. Strothers. — I think you agree with 
what that teacher suggests, that you would only provide 
these school gardens and farms where the teacher 
had a taste for it ? — Yes. 

19802. You could not make it a complusory system 
through the country ? — It would be very hard on some 
teachers. 

19803. This farm is 35 acres? — It is now about 16 
under tillage, and the rost in pasture 

19804. The statement here is that only seven 
pupils were examined? — That is 1894, but as a 
matter of fact there were sixteeu the other day. 

19805. Well, even taking sixteen, is it necessary to 
have a farm of 35 acres to teach sixteen children? — 
Oh, no ; I asked him if he would like more land 
and he said he would, and he took it, but the 
school farm proper is 14 acres, that he first acquired. 

19806. Even 14 acres would be a great deal to 
teach sixteen children on ; they could be taught with 
much less? — It is not necessary. He has that farm 
and teuclies them on it, but he taught them on 2 
acres just as practically. 

19807. Is this district thickly populated? — It is, 
with ten-acre farms. 

19808. Are there any schools within two miles 
of this school ? — There is one within half a mile, the 
Ohapel school. 

19809. Any other ? — There is one at Castlecaulfield 
within one and a half mile, one at Drumnafern, one 
and a half mile, and one at Donaghmore. You are 
thinking of grouping schools. 

19810. Yes. Suppose you have a number of schools 
within two miles of this particular farm ; might not 
the children of these other schools in the higher 
classes be instructed by this particular teacher without 
going to the expense of providing a school garden for 
each particular school? — I don’t see why not. I 
attempted to start this as an emulation — that one 
school should have a farm and another a school garden — 
a pleasant emulation between Protestant and Catholic. 

19811. It might be possible to bring the children 
of the different schools to this particular farm? — You 
could hardly bring them from Donaghmore. At 
Castlecaulfield, Mr. M'Nelis would perhaps be 
disposed to start a farm himself. 

19812. But I moan as ati economical way of teach- 
ing agriculture practically, would not that be a good 
suggestion ? — If the children could go so far. Their 
regular studies are up to three o’clock in the afternoon, 
and if they could go after that is a matter for them- 
selves and their parents. 1 would support it if they do 
it, and I am sure Mr. Boss would too. 

19813. But if tlie parents realised the benefit of 
this instruction, as no doubt some of them must, then 
I should think they would be rather anxious to send 
their children • — I should hope ao. 

19814. It would be a possible tiling if they were 
willing 1 — Quite possible. 

19815. In that case it would be necessary to have 
the instruction in agriculture after the regular school 
hours? — Yes. 

19816. Iu fact to make it a continuation Bchool? — 
Yes, it might be done on Saturdays. 

19817. How does Mr. Ross teach the boys agri- 
culture ; at present he takes them ouii to his farm ? 
— They have their book learning, and then he takes 
them out to the farm and points out the lesson. 

19818. How often ? — I am not sure at this 
moment. 


19819. Several times a week? — Yes. Belfast 

19820. He explains different things to them on the 0c . "J jf l8W- 

farm 1 — Yes. ' — - 

19821. And do the boys do any practical work on 
it? — Oh, yes. urees ' 

Mr. Rkdington. — It is half an hour a day or three 
hours on Saturdays. 

19822. Mr. Struthers. — In the case of its being 
half an hour, you can see that on certain days it would 
be useless to take the hoys out? — Oh, of course ; I have 
heard a master complaining of that, that he has been 
obliged to have them half an hour a day, and half the 
week it is raining. 

19823, You think there should be a reasonable 
relaxation? — Oh, of course. 

19824. What age would those children be to 
whom this agriculture is practically taught ? — From 
thirteen to sixteen years. 

Mu. Dewar, — That would be rather high, you 
might malm a maximum of fourteen. 

1 9825. Mr. Strothers. — You would have a great 
many children who have left school at that age, these 
would only be a surviving fraction ? — When I 
mentioned thirteen I was thinking of two boys, sons 
of the groom, who has a little bit of land himself. 

I think one of them is not more than thirteen, they 
are in this agricultural class. 

1 9826. Then others are from fourteen to sixteen ? — 

Yes. 

19827. There must be comparatively few who stay 
on so late ? — Yes. 

19828. And it would be advisable to induce pupils 
who have left school to attend schools like this ? — 

The difficulty would be to give them an inducement, 
because the great complaint of the neighbourhood is 
the dearness of labour, and naturally they wish to 
have their own sons on the farms ; in fact this boy I 
want to send to Glasnevin, he is barely sixteen, and his 
father took him home to help him, but I induced him 
to send him back. 

19829. If they realised the value of this instruction, 
they might possibly send their children to school on 
Saturdays 1 — Possibly. 

19830. Then the dairy classes you had were for 
people not connected with the school at all ? — They 
were held in the school, hut not connected with the 
school. 

19831. Were they attended l>y pupils of the school ? 

— Attended by those and by mothers. 

19832. Chairman. — Boys and girls ? — Only girls. 

19833. Mr. Struthers. — What might be called; 
extern pupils predominated? — Yes, chiefly mothers- 
and big sisters. 

1 9834. I think you said already that if these classes 
had been continued they might have affected the 
general production of butter in the country, and 
raised the general price? — I think so, if the whole 
district had been taught dairying, and if you could only 
manage by hook or crook to get dairymaids who would 
go up and learn, and then come back and teach. 

19835. Both the instruction given on this farm 
and the instruction given in the dairy class is for the 
most part given to pupils who have left school ? — No, 
the instruction on the farm is to pupils at school. 

10836. But it might i>e extended ? — Oh, yes, if 
they would come. I should like to add one or two 
extracts from the Recess Committee’s report. 

19837. You spoke of the agricultural education in 
Denmark ; you are aware that that is given chiefly in 
evening schools — what are called the people's high 
school, and that agriculture is not taught in the 
ordinary day school, so that that would be rather in 
favour of establishing continuation schools rather than 
introducing too much of direct instruction in agri- 
culture into day schools? — Oh, yes, years ago we used 
to have night classes. 

19838. Have you any suggestion as to how these 
night classes might be revived ? — No, they just dropped 
out by degrees. I was going to read about Deumark. 

It says at page 143 : “Denmark, at the end of the 
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Belfast. last century was one of the poorest, and to-day is one 
1 OctlT" 1897 the richest, entirely through agricultural education 

h w — - ’ among the small freeholders. 1 ’ It speaks also of 

Colonel Tnyr agricultural experts for general instruction and advice 
urges, d.l. in emergency. That is a very useful thing. “France. — 
The agricultural instruction began in the Second 
Republic in 1848. There were schools of instruction 
to train heads of agricultural industries. M.Tisserand, 
Director-General of Agriculture in France, says a 
ministry specially for agriculture has become in our 
days a necessity, an imperious need in all countries, 
old and new, because it is a struggle between agri- 
culture and agriculture and country and country.” 
There is an extract here hearing very much upon the 
point. It says : “ In these schools peasants of ages 
ranging between eighteen and thirty, spend — males 
five winter months, females three summer mouths, as 
boarders, receiving an education which leans chiefly to 
the humane side, and gives but a secondary place to the 
scientific and technical side, and which aims — as ti e 
headmaster of one of the largest of these schools 
expressed it to me — at developing the heart, mind, 
and will.” 

19839. These schools correspond more to the 
district model school in which the pupils board, than 
to anything you could attach to the day school? — 
True ; but we want in the day school to give them 
the elements, and make them take an interest in im- 
proved systems. 

19840. Rev. Dr. Evans. — D o you really believe it 
is possible to give valuable agricultural instruction in 
primary schools 1 — Oh, yes, I see it so ; the boys are 
keen over it. 

19841. Do yon think the teachers can teach both 
.s agriculture and the literary programme properly? — It 
has of late years come in as part of the literary pro- 
gramme for result fees. 

19842. Do you think the ordinary literary teachers 
can teach agriculture? — I only speak from what 
I know. 

19843. Do you think our inspectors who are engaged 
in literary subjects are proper inspectors of agricul- 
ture 1 — No. 

19844. Would not that observation you read just 
now, if carried ont in Ireland, be a great deal more 
for the good of the country — that is, that we should 
have an agricultural department, and allow the Board 
of National Education to mind its own business, and 
teach literary subjects? — But we should like to give 
the agriculture in the school. They begin the farm 
work when they are not so high, and why should they 
not begin the improved agriculture, and not the “back- 
of-the-hill ” work. 


19845. Do you think we have got any occasion to 
teach agriculture as a trade more than black- 
smithing or anything else as a trade? — You have 
Ireland mainly an agricultural country ; you have the 
children of the country brought up as backward 
farmer's children and backward children ; you want 
to get them when they are pialleable and young, to 
learn improved principles. 

19846. Quite right, all the elementary instruction 
leading on to it — you would be in favour of that ?— 
Yes, and as much practical instruction as you conld 
get into them. 

19847. Bev. Dr. Wilson. — I quite agree with you 
in all you have said ; are you able to notice any 
improvement as regards proper culture of their farms, 
and especially proper modes of preserving their 
manures? — I can give you one very interesting answer, 
given to me by one of my most advanced tenants. 
There was an agricultural school, which is now dis- 
continued, kept by a cousin of his some yearn ago, 
and 1 asked this man, when he was a young man, 
“ What have you learned from going to the agricul- 
tural class ? ” “ Well, your honor, before it began we 
used to grow three crops of oats in succession, and 
now we only grow one.” I was remarking to some- 
body, not a fortnight ago, that where twenty or 
twenty-five years ago I could scarcely remember seeing 
a crop of turnips, now you have line green mops 
growing up in all directions ; I don't say it is entirely 
from this teaching, but it is very much from it. 

1984*. As to district farms, you are quite con- 
fident they would not go five miles to learn ? — I don’t 
think they could do it; and then they say, “We 
must earn money ; we cannot be going on learning 
things, except at night” ; we may re.vive that 

19849. Captain Shaw. — You have been always 
present and taken a great interest in it? — I have 
taken a great interest, but I have been unfortunately 
very much from home, and I am not very continuous 
in my attention at it. 

1 9850, But you attribute some of the success to 
the interest you have taken in it? — Partly so. 
I don’t like to claim too much. 

19851. But you consider, in order such an under- 
taking may be successful, it requires local interest 
outside the schoolmaster? — I should be sorry to say 
so, because there are whole districts of country where 
there is nobody except the clergy — nobody in the 
shape of a landlord for miles and miles, and in the 
most backward district. I am glad to say that some 
of my neighbours’ tenants rather look, perhaps, t.o 
one who is a local landowner as their friend. 


Mr. E. P. Dewar, m.a., District Inspector of National Schools, Lurgan, examined. 


19852. Chairman. — You are a District-Inspector 
of National Schools in the Lurgan district?— Yes, 
my lord. 

^19853. You have come here to speak on some of 
the subjects as to which we are inquiring — namely, 
drawing, mensuration, science, agriculture, the results 
programme, and in connection with these subjects, of 
manual work generally. Will you begin with your 
•observations upon the subject of drawing? — 1 think 
drawing should be taught in all schools, and I think 
we should not confine our attention to merely copy- 
ing patterns from papers. We ought to make our 
drawing useful, and go on to model drawing, be- 
cause it is sketching models that the hoys will 
have any use for hereafter. 

19854. You say model drawing; you mean draw- 
ing from an object ? — Yes, sketching objects. 

19855. I have heai-d in some of the schools 
“ object” applied to a flat drawing. Did you refer 
to drawing an inkstand, for instance ? — Yes. 

.19856. What sort of models would you advise for 
the senior classes to sketch ? — It would not matter 


much for an introduction. Any solid would do, just to 
show the children the proper way of expressing a 
solid on paper. After all, that is what you want. 
The difficulty here is really to get the children to 
represent a solid on paper. If they once knew how- 
to represent a solid on paper, they could sketch any- 
thing. I don’t say we should go in for artistic draw- 
ing, but pretty much the same as we go in for 
in writing — bold writing that anyone can read. 

19857. They should draw sketches that .anyone 
at once could see what it was intended for? — Yes, 
and sketches, very likely that they would be using 
at their trade hereafter, and I think we ought to 
have drawing according to scale, in the senior classes 
especially. 

19858. You think mensuration should be taught? 
— I think I would attach mensuration to the arith- 
metic programme. Instead of teaching arithmetic 
purely and solely, I would attach mensuration to that 
programme. For instance, in arithmetic, first stage 
of fifth, I would teach the area of the rectangle or 
trapezium ; for the second stage I would have some- 
thing higher, and for sixth, something higher still. I 
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■would not rare to go in for volumes of solids, I would 
confine myself to area. 

19859. Do you think it would be a good tiling to 
make the children take a tape and measure the play- 
ground! — Yes, that would be a splendid thing, and 
they ought to draw u plan of their playground on paper 
reduced to scale. Then a good thing would be to teach 
the boys to take the proper measurements in order 
to find the area of the playground. Very often in 
mensuration we give the boys the measurement — 
never ask them to take it out. I think it would not 
be a bad idea if a teacher drew out a plan of some 
figure in the playground and told the boys to go out 
aud take the proper measurements. 

19860. Have yon ever in the course of your exami- 
nations attempted to see whether a boy could do that 1 
— Oh, no, I have not, my lord. It is not in the pro- 
gramme, and, of course, the tenchers would think we 
were going outside the programme. 

1966 1 . What do you say about the science teach- 
ing 1 — I think we ought to have science taught in all 
onr schools, and I don't mean out of books — I mean 
by experiments. Each teacher, I think, ought to in- 
troduce twenty or thirty simple experiments in the 
course of the year, making them object lessons, so 
that he could teach the whole school. 

19862. How would you provide the apparatus 
in the smaller schools 1 — I would go in for simple 
apparatus. I don’t think the teacher would find 
much difficulty in introducing the apparatus I want 
at first. 

19863. Where would you get the funds to pay for 
it! — The experiments I would go in for would he 
simple experiments that would not want expensive 
apparatus. I would like boys taught to make oxygen. 
Not much expense connected with that. Say heat — 
that heat expands bodies — that could be done without 
much expense. I don’t think there would be any 
difficulty iu the way of expense, provided the apparatus 
were simple. Yon could never hope to have very 
elaborate experiments. Expense would come in 
there. 

19834. Do you know many teachers in yonr dis- 
trict who could give simple experiments ! — Most of the 
teachers have read so much science that with very 
little practice they could make up these simple experi- 
ments. 

19865. Would you leave the choice to the teachers 1 
— I thiuk iu the meantime, until the system would get 
established, and after that the probability is a proper 
course could be framed ; but meantime I would leave 
the whole system to the teachers. Simply ask them 
to exerciso their discretion, and teach what they 
thought most judicious. 

19866. What do you say with regard to the teach- 
ing of agriculture! — 1 think we cannot do much with 
agriculture — that is, in a practic.-d kind of way — until 
we get some school gardens or school farms. Of 
course it is taught in all the country schools as a 
theoretical subject, but I am afraid the children very 
often don’t know what they are talking about. 

19867. Are there many school gardens in your dis- 
trict! — About half a dozen, and I have no school 
farm. 

19868. Would it be easy to procure school gardens, 
if thought desirable, and, if so, would you be in 
favour of renting it on a neighbouring farm, or having 
it purchased out and out ! — 5 think it would be better 
to purchase them out and out. 

19869. You are aware that the Congested Districts 
Board, where they have established what are analo- 
gous to school gardens, have adopted the system of 
renting the plots! — A great many of our teachers 
have residences, and attached to the residenee is a 
quarter acre. T think that would be quite enough for 
school gardens. 

19870. You have given attention to the subject of 
manual occupations 1 — I am afraid at the present time 
we could hardly see our way well to introduce very 
muoh of it. I would propose to confihe it to drawing 


and mensuration of surfaces. I quite well understand 
it would be a valuable acquisition, but our time is 
limited. 

19871. Suppose arrangements could be made by 
recasting the programme by which the knowledge 
gained in drawing could be practically applied to 
woodwork, do you think it would be desirable in the 
scnools of a town to introduce it! — I am not quite 
sure of that, the probability is the time limit would 
always come in ; I think we ought to aim at getting 
our children to observe, and if we have one good sub- 
ject taught where the powers of observation will be 
engaged I think that would be quite enough. 

19872. What subject would you suggest! — I would 
say drawing. 

19873. Drawing is a subject, no doubt, but it is a 
preliminary to the woodwork. Woodwork is simply 
carrying on to practical results the theoretical in- 
struction gained in drawing! — I would be inclined to 
leave that optional with the teachers, I would not 
force too much of it. 

19874. I agree with you there. We found when 
we were in Sweden that woodwork is left optional 
always, and Mr. Salomon, who is the great authority 
there, distinctly told us that it would be very unwise 
to force it, or compel a person to teaoh woodwork who 
had not a taste for it, or did not understand it ! — I 
certainly would leave it optional, and confine the 
tuition to experts. 

1 9 87- r ). Could you not make the teachers or some 
of them experts ! — You might in time. 

19876. You are aware that where manual work is 
introduced there appears to bo always a great objec- 
tion to introducing auybody in the shape o an arcizan, 
they much prefer a trained teacher. Supposing 
manual work was introduced, or could be introduced to 
any extent, to what extent do you think the results 
programme should be remodelled, so as to meet the 
case of examination and that sort of thing l — I would 
b3 inclined to leave out graimnsr aud geography, at 
least in schools taught by oue teacher. I think we 
ought to have a division of our schools. Where one 
man has to teach a school I don’t think he can pos- 
sibly teach so many subjects as we have hitherto asked 
him to teach, and hence the boys’ time is not only 
wasted but they get into bad habits and don’t know 
the value of time. In large schools, where you have 
an assistant for each division, I would continue gram- 
mar and geography, but in rural schools there ought 
to be a change and leave it optional with the teacher 
whether he would teach grammar and geography, but 
then I would not ask him to sub-divide the division. 
I would allow him to take the whole school and teach 
geography as a special subject. I would not nsk him 
to divide it into five or six classes. 

19877. The Commission in the course of their tour 
in Ireland heard evidence in regard to four or five 
schools in which manual work was taught, two or 
three of which were rural schools ; but they have only 
.seen and inspected one school, and that was the 
Christian Brothers’ School in Lismore ; and the way 
they found time there, was not by gi\ ing up anyone 
subject entirely, but by shortening the time of nearly 
nil the subjects by ten minutes, by which they gained 
two hours that they devoted tomanunl work. Do you 
think that would be practicable 1 —Yes. One morning 
in the week might be given to sixth class. I would 
not introduce manual occupation to the fourth class, 
and oertainly not to the third, and I would hesitate 
about the fifth. Eighty per cent, of our children 
never arrive at fifth class. 

19878. In England, where we found manual work 
in operation, it only begins with the fifth class, and it 
is mainly taught in the towns and not in the country ; 
undin large towns like Linningham, instead of having 
the classes in every school, they form a centre in u 
certain district of the town to which classes from per- 
haps five or six schools go on different days to be 
taught! — 1 think that would be a very good plan 

19879. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — You are favourable to 
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the teaching of science with simple experiments! — 
Yea. 

19880. It is very little use without them 1 — Abso- 
lutely useless without them as far as our boys are 
concerned. 

19881. You have been with us in the Dungannon 
district and you are now in the Lurgan ; are there 
more school gardens in Lurgan district than in Dun- 
gannon district!— Yes, since I have come to Lurgan 
three or four school gardens have been added. I think 
they ai-e very valuable. 

19882. And especially you would attach them to 
to the teachers' residences ! — I would, and to the 
schools ; if the boys have to walk much they lose time. 

19883. Where there is only one teacher you would 
omit grammar and some other things! — I would leave 
it optional with the teacher ; if he thought he could 
overtake the work let him. A great many cannot over- 
take the work and I think it better to leave it op- 
tional. 

19884. Mr Struthers. — But you would pay a fee 
for them 1 — I would. 

19885. And then I suppose the teacher would en- 
deavour to teach them ? — He may, but if he taught 
them I would not sub-divide them. 

19S86. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — It would be better to 
have a largo school with two teachers than to have 
two schools with one teacher in each ! — Where there 
is not a sub-division of lahour you never can have 
effective work. 

19887. Rev. Dr. Evans. — The tendency, Mr. 
Dewar, is rather to the multiplication of small schools ! 
— 1 am sorry to say it is. 

19888. An d from what you know of Ireland you 
believe it will be likely to grow rather than shrink ! 
— I think so. 

19889. So that for anything we might hope forfrom 
larger schools we really must wait until it would come 
about unless in the case of those that are large now 1 
Yes. 

19890. You aie strongly in favour of drawing ? — 

I am. 

19891. Would you make drawing compulsory in 
all our schools 1 — 1 think I would. 

19892. How would you provide for the teaching of 
vdrawing in the case of old teachers who never learned 
drawing! — I would allow them to teach drawing as 
best they could in the meantime. 

19893. But you would pay them for it? — Yes, if 
they produced results I would pay them. I see no 
reason why a man should not he able to teach the 
elements of drawing, it is just writing. I cannot see 
if a man sets himself to it why he would not be able 
to teach the elements. 

19894. You think we should require certificates in 
the case of all young teachers 1 — Yes. 

19895. And all passing tnrough the training 
colleges ? — Yes. 

19896. But you would allow a certain relaxation, 
which you think would have a beneficial effect, in the 
case of senior teachers! — Yes. 

19897. With regard to mensuration I very much 
sympathize with what you have said. You would cur- 
tail arithmetic a little in the advanced parts and put 
instead mensuration, is that right? — Yes, I think 1 
would. I would put a little mensuration into the 
arithmetic programme, not as an extra subject. If 
the teachers preferred to have their geometry arid 
mensuration taught as an extra subject I would allow 
-that to go on, but I would put a little of the ele- 
ments of mensuration into the arithmetic programme. 
19898. And you think the elements of mensuration 

■would be more useful than Harmonic Progression ? 

Yes, for boys going to certain trades. 

19899 Or than cube root! — Well, cube root is 
useful sometimes. 

19900. Chairman. — A witness told us the other 
day that cube root was never useful ! — Oh, I don’t 
agree with that 


19901. Rev. Dr. Evans.— Do you think our 
teachei-s would be competent to go on with mensura- 
tion iu the way you mentioned ? — Oh, yes, all our 
teachers know mensuration well. 

19902. The trained teachers and first class teachers, 
no doubt! — Yes, and even the man who is a third 
class teacher, a monitor must pass in mensuration. 

19903. In the matter of agriculture you have some 
school gardens, have you seen them yet!- Oh, yes, 

I have examined them. 

19904. Have you been impressed with the con- 
viction that they are really doing good ? — I have. 

19905. And would like to see more of them!— 
Yes. 

19906. And you really think that good educational 
work is done in those school gardens ? — It is. 

19907. In the case of manual instruction do yon 
think that it would help in developing the in- 
telligence of boys and girls generally ?— Any 
acquirement would help indeveloping the intelligence; 
the only question I would be inclined to discuss 
would be whether the manual education would 
develop it better than the ordinary education 1 think 
the question we have now to set ourselves is, which 
plan will develop best the intelligence of our little 
boys and girls, who will leave school at twelve or 
thirteen. I have no hesitation whatever in saying 
that manual instruction will develop the intelligence 
but I have every reason for saying it wont develop 
the intelligence as much as a course of arithmetic 
or a little science. I would nob put them on the same 
platform. 

19908. You would not put manual instruction on 
the same platform as algebra ? — Certainly not 
19909. Is algebra taught in your district! — Oh, 
yes, it is. Bub our pt ogi-amine divides algebra into 
three sections, first, second and third year, the third 
year's course is very seldom taught. 

19910. Don’t you think the theory of arithmetic 
is better taught through algebra. Some of it, some 
of the theory of arithmetic you never could teach 
through algebra, but a boy who knows algebra would 
be better able to understand thetheory of arithmetic 
from the training his mind has got. 

19911. In your experience as an inspector do you 
find that the questions in theory are avoided rather 
more than tire practical problems ? — I think they are 
nearly always shunned carefully. 

19912. By teachers, monitors and pupil 
teachers ? — Everybody. 

19913. So much so that it nearly is a question 
with the inspectors about setting these questions at 
all!— At the teachers’ examinations we generally 
contrive to set one or two, but they are carefully 
avoided. At the last examination we gave ten 
questions and five gained full marks. A teacher 
may say to himself, '• I know I can answer a practical 
question fully, and I will do that; I may not answers 
theoretical question fully,” and hence he takes the 
safe side. If we want our theoretical questions 
answered we must change our mode of examination. 

19914. Can you suggest any way by which 
teaching the theory might be improved? -Is that to 
the children? 

19915. To the children in the schools? — Of course 
we could improve it in this way, by remodelling our 
cards and putting theory questions on them ; our 
present cards have been in operation for a consider- 
able time, and if we made new ones and put theory 
questions that would do. We could say that three 
questions will pass in arithmetic out of six, one of 
those must be a theory question. Put two questions 
in theory on every card and four practical questions, 
and say a child must take one theory question. 

19916. Do you think the new rule about ex- 
planation in reading will much more occupy the 
teacher’s time ? — I think it will, but with oiir new 
reading books I fancy it will become easier after all- 
Our old reading books were very hard, there were » 
great many hard words that the children never met. 
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1 think our reading books ought to be recast a little 
and made more interesting. 

19917. Did you read Dr. Skeffington’s report!- 1 
did 

19918. Do you know what he means by “the old 
fifth book! ” — Yes, I think I remember it. 

19919. There was a great deal of elementary 
science in it! — Yes. 

19920. And we are now talking about elementary 
science, do you think if that book were brought down 
to dato would it be suitable in our schools! — No, I 
don’t think I would introduce that, there are so many 
good prim el’s in science that would be far more useful. 

I would introduce “ Geikie’s Physical Geography,” 
a little primer on botany and one on heat in the same 
series, the boys could use them as reading books. 

19921. Have you ever seen it put to boys whether 
they would prefer to go to a literary lesson or to 
manual work'! — I fancy they would go to manual 
work ; it requires less brain power, and a boy will 
always shirk the use of brain power, and so will men. 

19922. Chairman. — Do you think it requires less 
brain power to do it properly ! — 1 think it does. 

19923. You can learn a lot of literary work by 
memory; can you do that with manual work!— I 
would say the literary programme is harder. 

19924. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Would it not bo a 
Test to the brain, and at the same time a mental 
stimulus, if a boy had a turn at manual work ! — Yes, 
and so I would give him writing and drawing ; if I 
were a teacher drawing up a time-table I would have 
a hard lesson and an easy one — a hard lesson and an 
easy one in rotation. 

19925. Have you spoken to other inspectors about 
this manual instruction! — We have discussed it in- 
dividually. 

19926. Is your opinion and theirs in favour of its 
introduction? — Well, we are not very much enamoured 
of it ; we think to give a boy a fair chance in the 
world the better plan would be to train him as intel- 
lectually us we can, and I think then we ought to go 
a good deal on the old lines, but I certainly would 
introduce drawing. 

19927. Mr. Strctuers. — Y ou are quite agreed that 
.some development of the practical faculties of the 
children, powers of observation, and sense of 
measurement should be encouraged 1 — Yes, I am 
•certain of that. 

19928. And for that reason yon wonld introduce 
drawing, but you have some difficulty in also taking 
into the school a course in the form of manual instruc- 
tion, however simple ? — J ust on the principle that if I 
have one good exercise to train their observation the 
. probability is that would be quite enough. 

19929. You would have observation in your lessons 
■on experimental science! — Yes. 

19930. Then why introduce drawing ? — Drawing 
exercises, perhaps, a different part of the mind from 
experimental science. 

19931. It trains the observation ? — Yes, so it does ; 
and it trains the hand. 

19932. And makes the children more accurate? — 
So it does. 

19933. What sort of drawing do you have iu view 
when you say that ? — I would not confine myself to 
drawing from mere copies ; I would try to give our 
drawing a practical direction, so that when the boys 
went to learn trades they could take a sketch of some 
little tiling used in the trade. 

19934. At present it is chiefly freehand which is 
taught in the schools ? — Yes, we have a clause which 
says that object drawing and shading may be taught, 
but it is very rarely done. 

19935. Do you think there is much stimulus to the 
intelligence in freehand! — I am not sure that there is 
so much stimulus to the intelligence as there is to the 
observation. 

19936. But you were laying stress on the fact that 
every form of school work should train the intelligence; 
do you think freehand drawing is of great value in 


that point of view ? — Well, it makes a boy accurate, Belfa 
and anything that tends to make a boy accurate will „ — 

train his intelligence. cw.it, 

19937. Take a simple exercise in woodwork, ^ r - F - - 
muking that pencil out of wood — don’t you think Dewar ' 1 
there is a great deni more exercise of the intelligence 
in making that with a knife than there is in copying 
one of those freehand examples! — I am not quite 
sure about that ; I would not like to pronounce cate- 
gorically on it. 

19938. Foil have not considered the intellectual 
effect of doing that work ! — It was never put to me 
that way before, but if you ask me, I don’t think 
there is much intelligence required in making that 
round. 


19939. He has got a piece of rough wood ; he has 
got to make a model of the exact dimensions ; he b us 
to be very accurate in his observations?— So he has 
in drawing. 

19940. He has to consider every step he takes, 
every cut he makes with the knife ; if he is careless 
and makes a cut too deep, he has to throw away his 
work aud begin anew— is not that a valuable training! 

19941. Whereas in the case of drawing, if he makes 
a mistake he takes a piece of indiarubber and wipes 
it out ? — Y es. 

19942. Then is it not quite clear that there is a 
more valuable training in the woodwork ? — No, [ won’t 
admit that. 

19943. You said there was another form of training 
more valuable than copying examples from the flat? — 
Yes, sketching objects — model drawing. 

19944. Would you say the same about drawing 
from plan and elevation ? — Well, T am not sure that 
I would introduce that ; you might introduce it in the 
sixth class. I think the other would ' come more 
readily into the ordinary work of every boy’s life. 

19945. Which do you think is the more useful for 
the artizan — making a sketch of the object, or making 
an accurate plan and elevation of the object he is 
going to construct? — Well, if you give me an example. 

19946 Suppose he has got to construct an object of 
a certain size and form ; lie makes the plan ; he has 
got the elevation and the dimensions marked on it ; 
everybody who understands drawing could make the 
object from that, whereas if you make a rough sketch 
it gives the idea, no doubt, but it has not the dimen- 
sions ? — I n that case I would say the accurate one is 
the best. 

19947. Perhaps you are not aware that drawing 
from plan and elevation could be, and is, very suc- 
cessfully taught to young children of the second class 1 
— I have never seen it. 

19948. It is so in the Birmingham schools! — 
Would the first and second class in Birmingham cor- 
respond with our first and second? 

19949. It corresponds to your lowest classes, and 
the system is afterwards developed ; they begin with 
paper-folding from a plan and elevation on the board ; 
the children construct objects in paper, and know how 
to interpret it — or the object is constructed before 
them and they draw the plan and elevation ? — I have 
never seen that. 

19950. That kind of drawing is extremely useful ; 
would it not enhance the usefulness if the children 
make an object to correspond with die drawing I — It 
certainly would. 

19951. In fact wc may consider some simple form 
of construction as almost a necessary accompaniment 
of the drawing if it is to be of practical use ? — It 
would be a good thing if we coula introduce it and 
have time. 

19952. You are quite agreed about the propriety 
of introducing drawing? — I am. 

19953. And you would introduce anything to 
supplement the drawing which would make the 
instruction more intelligent, provided you could find 
time for it ?— Yes, and provided it would not interfere 
with the literary instruction in other subjects. 
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19954. You don't think there is any intellectual 
training to be got from this drawing!— Oh, yes, I 
do. I don’t think for instance drawing could give 
you the same intellectual training as being able to 
solve a question in arithmetic or a problem in algebra, 
but it has distinct amount of intellectual worth. 

19955. Nobody proposes to leave out arithmetic, 
but I think you yourself propose to leave out 
grammar in the case of country schools'! — So I think 
I should. 

19956. And at the s:une time, perhaps, to make 
drawing compulsory! — Yes. 

13957. Which means that you thought drawing 
was a more valuable exercise for school purposes than 
grammar! — Not necessarily; I said in cases where 
we had one teacher who had to subdivide his attention 
over six or seven classes, I say his work in grammar 
is worthless, so it is a case of doing worthless work 
and work which is fairly intellectual. I think 1 went 
so far as to say in town schools I would still keep 
grammar. 

19958. Take the case of country schools where 
there is one teacher, he has to teach a considerable 
number of classes, six or seven ; in order to ease his 
work you think it better to leave out some subjects ! 
— Yes. 

19959. And you prefer to leave out grammar 
rather than drawing ! — Yes. 

19960. Why! — Drawing is more easily taught, 
you nan teach a whole class in drawing with much 
better effect than live or six classes in grammar. It 
is a case of making your instruction intelligent, it is 
a case of making your instruction effective, it 
is a case of giving the children some benefit from 
their instruction. 

19961. But you think ideally grammar is more 
intellectual ? -Yes, if well done, but if not welltanght 
it is not, but it is not now a case of a subject per so 
but of the mode in which it is taught. 

19962. But still you think drawing has sufficient 
intellectual stimulus in it to make it worth while 
introducing it into a school at the expense of 
grammar 1 — It trains the observation, which perhaps 
grammar has not done. 

19963. And has a certain intellectual value 
thereby ! — Yes. 

19964. Yon distinguish between town schools and 
country schools! — Naturally. 

19965. And in town schools where you have a 
teacher for each class there cannot be the same 
difficulty in introducing these extra subjects! — Not 
at all. 

19966. Therefore you would certainly introduce 
drawing and elementary science 1 — I would. 

19967. Would you continue kindergarten occupa- 
tions any higher than i hey are at present!— 1 don’t 
think I would, the drawing part of it is good, and the 
remaining parts are pretty good to keep little 
children employed; in schools where you have uo 
kindergarten the infants are left pretty much to them- 
selves. 

19968. I atn taking the case of a school where 
there is a teacher for every class! — Then I would 
have kindergarten taught them certainly. 

19969. Would you have it taught in the first class ! 
— I would. 

19970. In the second, supposing there is a teacher 
for second alone ! — Well, I might. 

19971. And the third! — No, I don’t think I 
would send it up to the third class, I think the time 
would be better emp'oyed at something else ; in the 
second class the children are young aud require some 
relaxation : seven years is the age in our first class, 
eight years is the age in second, aud nine years is the 
age in third. 

19972. And you think between eight and nine 
there is a peculiar change in a cliild’s constitution, 
which mokes a particular change in the instruction 
advisable!— No. Perhaps you are not aware that 

many of our boys leave at eleven, and it becomes a 


question for a teacher an l manager to see what i« 
the best education we enn give that boy. 

19973. But you understand it is not possible, even 
though you devoted double the time at nine years of 
age to teach certain subjects move rapidly 1— No. 

1 9974. Take a boy at nine, you oonsider 
grammar is most intellectual, you say “ this boy jg 
going to leave at eleven, it is most important he 
should have a thorough knowledge of grammar before 
leaving school, therefore we will devote four hours a 
day to it.” Do you think lie would necessarily 
make more progress iu grammar! — No, I think a 
teacher would he a fool who would do it. I don’t 
think any man should suppose such a case. 

19975. Theu even if you are preparing children to 
leave school at eleven, it does notfollow tliatyou would 
make them more perfect in a few subjects by confining 
them to those subjects ! — Oh, yes, I think so, if I 
wanted to teach a boy rending, writiug, arithmetic 
and spelling, l could make the boy more perfect bv 
keeping him to those four subjects. Take a possible 
case that we can argue, not an impossible case. 

19976. Take the case of the subjects you have 
mentioned, reading, writing, arithmetic aud spelling : 
the children are going to leave at eleven years of age, 
and you think it desirable that they should read a 
very advanced book at the time tlioy leave 1 -I think 
they should be well up, so that they could read any 
book and take a pleasure in reading. 

19977. Do you think by giving extra time to 
reading you could make the children at nine years of 
age read the present fifth book 1 — I think so. 

19978. Would you not dull the children’s 
intelligence by confining them so much to one 
subject 1 — I am not confining them, I put in the four 
subjects ; your argument is weak oil that point. 

19979. Is there any special virtue in four : take 
five! — The reason I took four is because those are 
the four pass subjects in our course. 

19980. In fact it is to bo determined by experience 
what combination of subjects will give the best 
intellectual development to the child ! — Everybody 
admits a boy must be able to read, write, spell, and 
do some accouuts, these are the elements without 
which a boy cannot go through life ; you have taken 
grammar, and 99 out of every 100 never know 
grammar, hence I cannot argue with yon, but if 
you take the case of a subject that a lx>y cannot go 
through life without some knowledge of. 

19981. We agree that these elementary subjects 
must be taught ; you would apparently introduce 
grammar as an additional subject in preference to such 
a subject as manual instruction ! — Yes, I would. As 
I understand vour point, you want to find out this, 
will teaching grammar for four hours a day be more 
effective than teaching it for one hour a day. 

19982. In the case of country schools, yon would 
be in favour of a large grouping of classes! — Yes. 

19983. You would not have the examination indi- 
vidually in those cases 1 — No, T think I would make 
it the class or division. 

19984. What would you say to confining individual 
examination to the higher classes, and having only 
class examination for the lower! — Yes, I think that 
would be a vary good thing, but personally I am 
inclined to have individual examination in the more 
important subjects. 

19985. But chiefly in the higher classes! — -I think 
[ would maintain it as it is just at present. 

19986. You would have individual examination at 
a stage at wiiich none or very few children had left 
school 1 — If I were remodelling the results programme, 
a very good plun would be to divide our schools into 
three sections — good, fair, aud, perhaps, middling ; 
then I would only examine mv good schools once 
every three years. 

19987. Such a system as they have in England! — 
Something like that. 

199S8. Captain Shaw. — Yon expressed a strong 
opinion as to the suitable education for a child, have- 
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you studied many systems except tlie one in opera- 
tion under the National Board 1 — I have read some 
books. 

19989. Have you inquired as to the result of tlie 
teaching under the London or Liverpool or Birming- 
ham School Board, and compared this effect on the 
children 1 — I have not,. 

19990. In considering what a child should be 
taught, have you considered the result of such educa- 
tion in other countries'? — After all a certain amount 
of theory ni ust be introduced . It still goes back to tl i e 
question whether the manual instruction will develop 
the intelligence better than the old-fashioned way. 

19991. I think yon are rather arguing from one 
aide of tlio question, not having any experience of 
the other? — I have no experience, but the theory 
stands. 

19992. Yours is an a priori argument, most of it. 
With regard to model drawing, do you think many 
elementary teachers are capable of giving instruction 
in model drawing ? — I think any teacher ought to be 
able to make up as much model drawing as would 
enable him to teach. 

19993. Are you speaking from experience now, 
or from what you would imagine?— Oh, I have no 
hesitation in saying that if auy teacher puts his 
shoulder to the wheel he can make up as much draw- 
ing as would enable him to make a sketch of any- 
thing. 

1 9994. Have you any idea of the number of per- 
sons who scud up absurd drawings of models to 
South Kensington ? — 1 daresay so. I say the teacher 
ought to have some instruction, but he could arrive 
at that amount of information himself. Dr. Evans 
asked me would 1 recommend that old teachers who 
had no certificates should teach this, I said yes, of 
course, for I cannot understand a man of intelligence 
not being able to get up as much drawing as would 
enable him to teach the elements of drawing. 

19995. You think any teacher coukl see whether 
a model was correctly drawn? — He might not, but 
he could give a boy a fair idea of how lie should go 
about it. 

19996. But in model drawing it would be almost 
absolutely necessary that he should he able to correct 
a hoy when he went wrong ? — Well, if you want our 
boys to be made professors we cannot hope for that. 
If you ask me if a boy should have a man’s head 
on him I say he should not, and it would be a pity 
he should. 

19997. Thou you would approve of a boy learning 
drawing, although he may be drawing incorrectly, 
aud the teacher could not show him where he was 
wrong ? — I don't think the teacher need be a pro- 
fessor in order to show them where they went wrong. 

19998. Is not drawing from plan and elevation 
more easily comprehended by anybody, and one in 
which at once a mistake can be detected ? — I think 
not, it is not very easy. 

19999. You think it is a more difficult exercise than 
drawing a model? — I think so, I refer to simple 
models. 

20000. Do you think it is more difficult to draw 
the plan and elevation of a cube than to di - aw a 
perspective view of it, the plan is a square, and the 
elevation is a square ? — It all depends on how you 
are looking at it. I think a boy ought to be able to 
represent a cube on paper. 

20001. There are two wayr -of representing it, by- 
plan and elevation, or in perspective, and the ques- 
tion is which is the easiest way?— I think the per- 
spective would be the hardest way. 

20002. You talked about adding mensuration on 
to arithmetic, yon would make that practical ? — Yes. 

20003. That is that the boy should actually 
measure the area, and then calculate from his own 
measurements ? — Yes, I would say a hoy ought to be 
able to take the correct measurement of some little 
plot. 

20004. Could you not out out a piece of paper, 


and make the area equally well ? — Yes, or mark out Belfast, 
a figure on the floor of the school. oe». uTiWX. 

20005. At present, in supplying apparatus, if a ' L— ■ 
teacher wished to undertake the teaching of expex-i- xxew&r m a 
mental science he would have to do it at his own 
expense, I presume ?— Yes, except the manager sup- 
plied the money. 

20006. Don’t you think it would be a good plan 
if some money was ear-marked in some way to be 
spent on apparatus in schools 7 — I think it would be 
a very good plan. 

20007. You think that is a defect in the present 
system that there is no compulsion on anybody to 
spend money in equipping the schools ? — No, except 
the. manager is willing to do it. 

20008. Mr. Molloy. — I think yon have had up- 
wards of twenty years’ experience as an inspector of 
National schools? — Yes. 

20009. Has your experience been confined to the 
North of Ireland? — I 'was in Mullingar, the centre 
of Ireland, and afterwards in Dungannon and 
Lurgan. 

2U01O. And pi-ior to becoming inspector you had 
expeiience of Belfast schools ? — I taught a good deal 
of mathematics when I was a student. 

20011. Would you contrast the state of mathema- 
tics at present with the mode in which the subject was 
taught when you were a boy in our primary schools, 
is there any improvement? — I was at the Belfast 
model school when a boy, and the model school was 
remarkably good ; I don’t suppose you would get in 
any school in Ireland better taught mathematics than 
in this school when I was there. 

20012.. Would you extend that observation to the 
elements of physical science? — Certainly, there is no 
physical science in my district, and when I was at 
the model school we had a very extensive course. 

20018. And during the twenty years since the 
result system have you found the elements of physical 
science taught ? — I may say not. I have one school 
in connection with the Science and Art Department, 
in which physical science and chemistry are taught, 
but it has nothing to do with the National Board. 

20014. The physical science which you refer to as 
taught so successfully was under the ordinary pro- 
gramme of the National Board at the time ? — Yes. 

20015. What changes, if any. would you propose 
to introduce into the result programme to bring about 
more successful and efficient teaching of mathematics 
and the introduction of the elements of physical 
science? — I think I would give the teaohers a choice. 

I would be inclined to divide the schools into two or 
three classes, and I would allow achools which got 
into the good class 'to teach whatever subjects they 
liked ; I would allow schools that got into the second 
or middle class to confine themselves to one or two 
subjects, and I would insist on schools in the low 
class conGning themselves to the elements of education, 
what a boy would want hereafter, and I would go in 
for allowing the good school to be examined only 
once in three years. 

20016. You would not have a common programme ? 

— I would have a common programme, but I would 
limit the third class of schools to the ordinary four or 
five subjects. 

20017. Have you worked out your theory on paper 
in any way ? — I have tried to do it. 

20018. Would you find it convenient to work it 
out and then hand it in for the information ot the 
Commission later on ? — Yes. 

20019. Mr. Rrdingtox. — I n yonr report for 1895 
you refer to this matter, and as far as I can see you 
anticipate that even the lowest grade of schools would 
teach a couple of optional subjects 7 — So I think. I 
would have allowed them drawing ; 1 had that in my 
mind, and singing. 

20020. Could you tell us what has been in your 
opinion the effect of the present system of examination 
for results on tlie dull boys and on the clever boys of 
the school ? — Well, the probability is that the dull 
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boys Lave got a little more teaching to bring them up 
to a pass, and when the clever boys were well up to 
the mark, they were not hurried on to a higher class. 

20021. They were rather neglected! — I won’t say 
they were, they got the same tuition as the bad boys, 
and the tuition made them expei’t in doing their work, 
the dull boys were brought better on — the probability 
is the clever boys might have got on better under the 
old system. 

20022. If any system were adopted by which the 
general state, of the school was taken into account 
instead of the proficiency of each /individual pupil, 
would there be any fear that the dull boys would be 
neglected! — 1 don’t think there would be if the 
inspector was allowed to choose the boys to examine, 
if I went into a school and chose eight, the teacher 
would not know which eight I would choose. 

20024. As a matter of faot you don’t find that 
boys who attend irregularly and who obviously will 
not make the 100 days are neglected by the teacher! 
— Not at all, they get instruction in the schools, be- 
cause a teacher may uot know until the last quarter 
whether the boy will not make the attendances. 

20025. What is the reason that the science pro- 
grammes under our roles are not more taken up in the 
fifth and sixth classes! — The probability is our pro- 
grammes in science demand too much, and it is a 
bard programme to teach, and hence teachers find, I 
daresay, they really cannot teach a boy in one or two 
days ol the week. I think the programmes are pretty 
high in science. 

20026. Even in mathematics ! — That pre-supposes 
a knowledge of mathematics, and the boys might not 
be able to pass in mathematics sufficiently well, but 
it you take the chemistry programme or magnetism I 
think that is rather advanced for our little boys. 

20027. About agriculture, could you tell us what 
has been the effect on the literary instruction of 
schools of the teacher having a school farm, has he 
become a less careful literary teacher ! — I have only 
had one case of that in my experience, it was the case 
to which Colonel Burgess referred, and this was a 
very good man ; his school did not certainly deteriorate 
owing to his farming. 

20028. When the boys are brought out to the 
school farm what kind of instruction do they get 
there! — Well, I am not sure, of course, you know 
inspectors have not to examine on school farms, they 
have only to examine on school gardens. In my 
district at the present time t,he boys do part of the 
work. 

20029. Bo they get any instruction ; are they used 
merely as labourers 1 — Oh, no ; for instance in the 
garden the boys are trained practically to put in 
strawberries and raspberries the proper distances apart, 
they have practical training in addition to theoretical, 
then in the cultivation of cabbages they measure the 


distances between the rows, they have that practical 
work in addition to theoretical. 

20030. But the practical work is very much the 
work a labourer would do, the reasons are not given! 
— The reasons might be given ; I don't know exactly 
just what you mean. 

20031. For example, the effect of manures, ahighl* 
manured plot, producing much better vegetables 
than a less manured one ? — I fancy the reason there 
would be given in the words of the book, the book 
tries to account for that, and I don’t think the teacher 
could give anything else, that would be a part uf the 
theory rather than the practice. 

20032. Would it not be a useful thing to show the 
pupil that the words of the book are exemplified by 
what he sees before him 1 — Where the practice would 
come in would be what given manure would be best 
for this given crop. 

20033. Chairman. — Or for this given land!— Yes, 
here is a land and here is a crop, what is the proper 
manure for this crop, the proper manure would be so- 
and-so, I am not sure that the teacher could go into the 
science of it and say “ This particular plant requires 
a given food and this manure provides it." 

20034. Mr. Redington. — Does he say “ Owing to 
the constituents of the manure it is the right kind for 
this land." Would he be able to do that! — His book 
would tell him. 

20035. Would not a little elementary chemistry 
teach him that! — If he knew elementary chemistry it 
would be better. 

20036. Chairman, — Does the teacher ever try any 
experiments such as v/e saw in connection with the 
Westmorland Comity Council, where they divided 
moory land into plots, and tried the effect with turnips 
of putting ona certain quantity of manure on this plot, 
and another quantity on the next, and no manure on 
the third, and weighing the crop and seeing the result 
of manuring and over manuring ancl no manuring, 
and whether a proportionately heavy crop was pro- 
duced to pay for the extra manuring 1 — No, I have 
never seen that done. 

20037. Would a toucher teach a boy that at a 
certain pieriod of the season if he could get his turnips 
in early it would be better to plant swedes ; hut in a 
wet season it would be better to plant another crop 1 
— I fancy they would do that, but that would be 
more on the farm than on the garden. 

20038. Mr. Struthers. -- Would you tell me 
whether you cau refuse payment for extra subjects 
where the ordinary subjects are not well taught!— 
Not now, we had the power once, if a boy did not 
pass in the pass subjects, he would not be paid for 
extras, now that only holds where the extra subject 
is taught inside school hours, but if taught outside 
school hours the payment of the fee is unconditional. 
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_ , Oct. U, 1891 

AT 2 O’CLOCK, P.M. 

At the Grand Central Hotel, Belfast. 

Present The Right Hon. the Eabl of Belmoee, g.c.m.g., in the Chair ; The Right Hon. C. T. 

Redington, m.a. ; Rev. Henby Evans, d.d. ; Rev. Hamilton Wilson, d.d. ; W. R. J. 

Molloy, Esq. ; Captain T. B. Shaw ; and J. Stbuthebs, Esq., b.a. ; 

with J. D. Daly, Esq., m.a., Secretary. 


Mr. J. P. Dalton, m.a., District Inspector of National Schools, Belfast, examined. Mr. J. P. 

Dalton. 

20039. Ohaibman. — Y ou are a District Inspector and I think that one rood would serve all practical 
of National Schools in Belfast? — Yes, my lord. purposes for the teaching of gardening. 

20040. Perhaps you will give the Commission in 20049. Do you think that if agriculture is not to 
your own words your views upon the subject of the be taught as a trade, and that the principles of agri- 
need of practical education 1 — I consider that in many culture only are to be taught in National schools, that 
points of view it is most desirable to introduce prac- a rood would suffice ? — I was thinking more particu- 
tical education. In the first place, I consider that larly now of the part of agriculture which treats of 
even as a system of education, you cannot have a gardening. Of course a rood would not serve for the 
complete system without the work taking a practical principles of agriculture, including the treatment of 
shape. There are many faculties that cannot be cul- live stock. 

ti rated at all without practical work, and notably the 20050. No : that is not what some of our witnesses 
faoulty of observation ; and T consider that in sohools have meant by agricnltnve, but showing more the 
where practical education of some kind is not adopted effect of manures ; that could be done in a garden, 
these faculties are allowed to go to waste. excluding live stock ; they looked upon live stock as 

20041. Do you think that at present there is not being connected with the trade of agriculture, not with 
sufficient practical education in the National system ? the principles? — I think we could not do much more 
— I am certain of in. with a rood than gardening successfully. We could 

20042. Will you tell us in what way you think it hardly do anything appertaining to farming, 
fails in that direction ? — I might illustrate it by re- 20051. Now in those parts of the country where 
ference to particular subjects. Take, for example, the labourers’ cottages have been builtunder the Labourers 
subject of agriculture, which, perhaps, most cries out Acts and gardens attached lo them, do you think that 
for reform. In agriculture the instruction is absolutely it would be advisable that the children of those per- 
worthless, T consider, unless it is illustrated prac- sons should receive in the schools such an education 
tically, unless tho children are brought face to face as would enable them at any rate to make profitable 
with the objects in the fields and gardens, and know use of those gardens ? — Most distinctly, I do. Those 
the tilings that they are actually talking about, gardens are of very little use at present ; people grow 
Otherwise, I believe that the instruction is worse than nothing at all iu them, that ever I have seen, but 
useless. 1 might say the same thing with regard to, potatoes, cabbages, and perhaps a few onions. They 
perhaps, other subjects. know nothing at all about the growing of vegetables. 

20043. You say the subject is worthless; do you 20052. Now. turning to what we may call the in- 
think that is the general opinion of inspectors and doer part of the education, what have you to say upon 
educationists in Ireland ; liecause we have heard con- the subject of kindergarten. '? — I consider it an excel- 
trary opinions — very’ conflicting opinions ? — I think lent subject. I know no subject better calculated to 
the general opinion would be pretty much in that « make a beginning fora practical system of education; 
direction at all events. Possibly the word might be but us we carry it out at present it is only a begin- 
a bit strong, but it would he in that direction. ning : we don’t develop it. 

20044. Now do you think that childron if they were 20053. Do you find that kindergarten is taught in 
afforded an opportunity of observing improved agri- the infant school ? — Yes. 

cultural operations step by step, should do so under a 20054. But that it is not followed up in 1st and 2nd’' 
specialist or skilled instructor ; or do you think that class? — Well, it may be. 

the ordinary teacher should receive sufficient training 20055. What, as a rule, do you find ? — That depends 
before he becomes a teacher, to be able to carry on upon the kind of infant school. An infant school may 

this part of the education ?— 1 think v e would have include pupils up to 3rd class. They have to leave 

to begin with specialists, hut I hop. we will reach a after they have reached their ninth birthday, but they 

time when the ordinary teacher can take his place with may have reached 3rd class at that time ; hut it is only 

proper training. " > n some infant schools they have kindergarten. Some 

20045. You think at any rate that there are a few years ago I had ouly five kindergartens in the district ; 
teachers here and there at present who could take it now there are close on twenty. 

up ?— Yes, there are some ; but the majority do not 20056. How is the difficulty about getting the 
know sufficient of agricultural operations to be able to necessary appliances got over in those schools that 

teach the subject usefully. have come into operation lately ; who finds the money 

20046. How many teachers in your district? -In for it?— The locality, the manager or the teacher, 

my district at present I have little to do with agri- 20057. But as a rule does the teacher find it or 
culture ; my district is confined practically to the large the manager ?— As a rule they help each other ; they 

towns of Belfast and Lisburn. I have only twelve or get up a concert or something of that kmd among the 

thirteen country schools. children and put a few pounds together. The begin- 

20047. Are there any garden plots to those schools? ing is perhaps a poor, humble one, but they add on 
—Notone. from year to year. 

20048. How much ground do you think should be 20058. Is kindergarten much appreciated by the 
attached to a rural school ? — I think at least one rood, parents ? I think very much iu every school where 
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it is adopted ; they tell me it has attracted children 
to the schools. 

20059. You say that the only additional furniture 
needed is a press for the materials and suitable desks, 
you want objects used in the kindergarten instruction? 
— 1 distinguish them from furniture. 

20060. But they cost money? — To he sure. 

20061. Do yon think the special desks are absolutely 
necessary? — The ordinary desks, if they are of a 
suitable height, might bo used for the purpose, pro- 
vided you have kindergarten slabs ; but it is an 
essential item in the? instruction to have desks 
divided into squares and spaces ; a great deal of the 
instruction consists in drawing lines, which are guided 
by those squares and spaces. But there are slabs that 
could be put on the desks. 

20062. Are you of opinion that every teacher 
should receive a certificate of competency to teach 
kindergarten ? — I am afraid we would have to insist 
on something like that. It it were not insisted on, 
perhaps a teacher might be taking it up who was uot 
competent, and did not understand the system — taking 
it up for results fees, and instead of benefiting the 
pupils might be doing the opposite. It requires a con- 
siderable amount of skill and sympathy and nicety, and 
the certificate is supposed to cover these qualifications. 

20063. Do you think that a kindergarten teacher 
requires more than any other member of the school 
staff, the qualifications of intelligence and sympathy 
with the children ? — I do, distinctly ; she lias to train 
the faculties at their very first opening, and that 
requires nicer handling than dealing with children 
whose faculties aru further developed. 

20064. How would you develop the kindergarten 
system? — I think the development should blanch out 
into two directions ; first, I would introduce something 
in the third and fourth classos that would train the 
powers of observation of the children ; that, I think, 
could be done by means of object lessons, and the best 
object lessons of all are concerned with the objects 
that are actually found in the locality around the 
school, the plants that grow there, the rocks found 
there, the minerals or even the natural products, the 
manufactures of a city like this. 

20065. You would connect that with kindergarten ? 
— That would be an extension of kindergarten. 

20066. Have you got any paper-folding in your 
district? — No, except in the kindergarten. 

20067. But following on kindergarten ? — None as 
a continuation. 

20068. lu one or two places we have seen some 
ipaper-folding ; but it did not appeal- to be doue in the 
•way it is done in England from the blackboard, the 
•children following the lines the teacher drew on the 
blackboard, and being able to fold the paper from 
understanding the signs on the blackboard. Do you 
tliink if something of that sort were first of all learned 
by the teachers and then introduced into the schools 
it would be an advantage? — That might be, but I 
fancy we could find quite a number of things that 
would he of even greater importance. 

20069. That is principally introduced iu the case of 
the younger children between the infant kindergarten 
and the higher sorts of manual training? — That would 
be useful, especially when folded lrom actual draw- 
ings before them. I think that would be educational. 

20070. I thiuk yon have some objection to the 
term manual training and baud and eye training ; will 
you tell me what they are ? — 1 have no objection to the 
terms, but I um afraid they sometimes lead to a con- 
fusion of ideas ; people seeing the phrase " manual 
training ” are liable to imagine it is merely giving 
the hand a particular deftness, whereas if properly 
carried out I consider it is intellectual training of a 
very useful kind. 

20071. Making the children tliink ? — Precisely ; 
and so also of eye training. Undoubtedly you cannot 
train the eye without training the intellect, and that 
feature in the training is not properly brought out, 
and I fancy that because that is not properly under- 


stood, is the reason why a great deal of prejudice 
against this training exists. 

20072. You have nor seen the Sloyd system in 
operation? — No, only to read about it. 

20073. Perhaps you would agree with me that if itig 
not taught properly it is better not to teach it at all 1 
—Undoubtedly ; that may be taken as a general 
principle applying to everything. 

20074. Do you thinx it is absolutely necessary that 
woodwork training should be taught in connection 
with drawing ? — I think to make it properly educa- 
tional it iB : without drawing it is merely handicraft or 
carpentry. 

20u75. And bad carpentry, perhaps? — Yes. 

20076. Perhaps you would give us your views about 
drawing, to which we have paid a good deal of atten- 
tion and which seems the most popular sort of manual 
training— in Ireland at any rate? — I think that 
as regards drawing, so far at leust as to the end of 
the second class, wo cannot improve on the system we 
have at present, namely, the kindergarten system, and 
I think that even though we don’t carry out the full 
course of kindergarten iu ordinary schools still we 
could do something, we could divorce the kinder- 
garten drawing from the regular kindergarten instruc- 
tion and possibly introduce it; and it is a system 
that would almost teach itself that anyone could 
understand. When we pass at present from the 
infant school to the higher school we pass away from 
the kindergarten system of drawing to an entirely 
new system. The teachers who teach the new system, 
freehand as it is called, know little or nothing about 
kindergarten and have to commence da now : 

20077. Do they teach drawing at all by the black- 
board here ? — Very little, I am afraid. 

20H78. How do they teach it? — They simply set 
engraved figures, made out on sheets, and put them 
up iu front, and put the pupils in the desks, and give 
paper, and let then) copy away. 

2UU79. The children are teaching themselves, then? 
— Not quite that ; the teacher goes among the child- 
ren, and points out defects in their drawing, and 
sometimes points a pencil. 

20080. They never teach the way wo saw in 
England — by the teacher drawing the figure on the 
blackboard with chalk ? — I don’t thiuk I saw it three 
times in my life in a school ; if we made more out of 
the kindergarten drawing, and developed it into 
courses suitable for the 2nd and 3rd classes ; intro- 
duced, say, curved lines — a po'mt we don't reach, in 
kindergarten — and showed them how to combine these 
lines in varieties of ways by the blackboard, that 
would lay a foundation for designing and give them 
i a taste for it. In the 3rd and 4th classes I would 
introduce mathematical instruments, at all events 
the ruler and compass ; every child should know the 
use of these ; and I would still keep them on at a 
development of the kindergarten drawing. In the 
higher classes, after a little preliminary practice at 
the drawing of these engraved figures, I would put 
them to drawing from simple objects. 

20081. What do you call a simple object — an 
actual article? — The actual article. The teacher 
would stand before the blackboard, and with chalk in 
his hand would show the children how the object 
should be first regarded, the points he should tako in 
his eye in order to reproduce it on paper; and the 
teacher would actually draw it on the board, and the 
children would imitate him, and after a time reach 
such a proficiency that they could sketch simple 
objects themselves. I have satisfied myself that the 
drawing done in 3rd and 4th classes at present is 
really of very little value — not that the teaching is 
neglected — but that it leads up to very little, and I 
have brought some specimens here in illustration of 
that ; that (producing example) is the drawing in' 
second 5th — barely passable — that is done by children 
who are taught in 3rd, 4tb, and first stage of otb. 
Now, side by side with that, I would like you to 
look at this (produced) — that is drawn by a child ia- 
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second 5th, who never passed through the other 
classes at all. 

20082. The inference you want me to draw is, that 
this child, who has never been taught in the lower 
classes, dra%vs as well as those who have been taught 1 

I would like you to look at the figures yourself ; but 

the conclusion is, that the time has been wasted, and 
this is in a school where it has been fairly taught. I 
may say, also, they are different classes of children ; 
this second child belongs to a poorer social class ; the 
schools are at opposite sides of a street, not three 
minutes from each other ; one is in a slum, and the 
one in which drawing has been taught heretofore is 
situated in a better locality. 

20083. You think that drill should not be dropped 
at the end of the kindergarten course, but that 
physical exercises should be continued, not merely for 
the purpose of drill, hut for the personal deportment 
of the children, keeping themselves neat and tidy ! — 
Decidedly ; I find the drill most efficient in securing 
good discipline in the school, showing the pupils how 
to walk and move about gently and quietly, and 
improving their deportment as a whole. 

20084. What is your opinion about the teaching of 
physical science ! — I would be most anxious to see it 
introduced, and I think that would be the second 
direction in which the extension of the kindergarten 
should branch out in the higher classes ; in object 
teaching, and the objects to be selected should be 
those we find in the actual world about us. The 
objects we have in schools very often are artificial 
objects made for a set of lessons. I think wo might 
begin very nicely, indeed, for work of the kind if we 
required the children to know some of the more 
common flowers aud plants. 

20085. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — You are favourable to 
the introduction of manual instruction in a moderate 
degree ! — I am. 

20086. Wliat modifications in our present pro- 
gramme would you propose to make room for that ! — 
—I think, in a district like this, at all events, and, of 
course, my remarks are directed more particularly to 
my own district, in a district like this I do not see the 
use of grammar and geography in the 3rd and 4th 
classes ; fully 80 per cent, of our pupils finish their 
school course at the end of the 4th class, as they are 
then qualified to go to work in the mills by age, and 
by having passed the necessary standard. And for the 
last two years of their course they have been subject ed 
to a great deal of pressure for the purpose of getting 
the preliminary principles of grammar anil geography 
understood by them, and even when they do under- 
stand them they never know the connection between 
those principles, perhaps, and the actual language — 
you never reach the living concrete language at all. 

20087. You would make an important modification 
in grammar! — I would make these optional subjects, 
and thus I would not shut the door to any pupil who 
was willing to remain in school to learn them j and 
by postponing the commencement of grammar and 
geography you could do as much work in three years 
as u. now takes beyond five or six years to do. I must 
say, however, with regard to that, that I would have 
cei-tain notions with regard to grammar and geography 
taught to all the pupils, but I would connect them 
with other subjects, such as the subject of the explana- 
tion ot reading, for example. Supposing a child leaving 
school at the end of the 4th class has been practised in 
geopraphical readers, and in finding out on the map 
where places are, that child would have acquired 
facility in using a topographical nap, and a child, 
as a iule. wants no more than that in after life. 

20088. What changes would you propose as to 
arithmetic! — I think I would continue the study of 
formal arithmetic in all the schools, but the heavy 
portions of the prog nun me in the senior classes I 
would make optional. I think we could do more 
for these subjects by making them optional ; we 
could do more to culnvate their full study, and that 
would secure that the children who really needed 


them would learn them, and no others, and the Belfast 
teachers would be relieved from the necessity of 0 c(.TiT-i 8 £ 
forcing them on children who don’t want them. ' — — 

20089. What would he your idea as regards Belfast 
of a change in the time of the school hours, that is to °' 
say, suppose they were to meet at nine o’clock in the 
morning and adjourn at twelve or half-past twelve for 
dinner, and, after an hour meet again for a short time ! 

— I would consider it a wonderful improvement. I 
consider the present system of regulating the school 
hours is not at all adapted to the local circumstances 
in Belfast ; as a matter of fact they all go away here 
for their luncheons and it is difficult to gather them 
back again in the afternoon. In a great many cases, 
of course, they have no playground aud they have to 
let them away. A great many of these children have 
to go to their fathers and mothers who are working in 
the factories, with their dinners, and it would be a 
great improvement to give them a couple of hours in 
the middle of the day, when they could do their home 
work and come back again to the afternoon lessons. 

20090. You wouldgive them two hours ! — Perhapsso. 

20091. Mi- Strothers. — You would mark the 
register again in the afternoon! — That could be done. 

2</092. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — Would that benecessary, 
it has been objected that it occupies so much time !— - 
It would be absolutely necessary ; our present system 
consists in cancelling the attendance if they do not 
come back. 

20093. Chairman. — Then they do call the roll 
again 1 — In order to do it in a complete way they should. 

20094. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — There is no formal break 
up in the middle of the day ! — No, as far as l under- 
stand the rule, it seems to require that the children 
should remain on the premises, but we have to give 
it an elastic meaning here because they go away j you 
could not keep them from doing so. 

20095. You approve of that, I am glad to say ! — I 
do, distinctly. I recommended that change in a report 
five years ago. 

20096. I see you consider that real education ought 
to consist in more than mere book learning 1 — I think 
so ; but I am afraid we are very far behind the age in 
Ireland, confining it to books and nothing else. My 
own opinion is that n mere book, especially in an 
objective study, teaches nothing whatsoever. 

20097. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Do we teach too much 
arithmetic in the schools on the average! — Well, of 
the kind we teach I am afraid sometimes we do, 

20098. Do you agree in the opiuion that it would 
be better if we did not teach so much advanced arith- 
metic and some more meusuration instead of it ! — I 
do. I have actually recommended in reply to Dr. 

Wilson to make the higher arithmetic an optional 
subject, keeping on arithmetical teaching in all classes, 
but of a more practical kind. 

20099. Is it your experience as an Inspector that 
the theory of arithmetic is not sufficiently well taught 1 
— That is my experience. 

20100. Could you suggest any way by which, when 
we are trying to make room for manual instruction, 
we might do better with the theory of arithmetic ! — 

To do better with the theory of arithmetic you must 
pay, not merely for the results of sums worked out, no 
matter how they are arrived at. as you do at present, 
but also for the methods of working them. For 
example, a sum in simple proportion set out there, 
that should be done in one or two lines. As we ex- 
amine at present we have no right to challenge the 
method in which the sum is done ; it is simply a 
matter of so many answers out of so many questions. 

If we want to improve the teaching of arithmetic 
we will have to concern ourselves with the method in 
which the work is done. 

20101. Is the alternative scheme for girls in opera- 
tion in any of the schools in your district ! — I may say 
in only one, a fairly large Convent school. They have 
it also” in one small country school. 

20102. Have you noticed the fact, whether post h oc 
or propter hoc, I cannot tell you, but have you noticed 
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Belfast. the fact that since this Commission started a large 20120. You suggest that might be done by means 

rw iUimt number of schools that taught the industrial pro- of flowers and plants 1 Yes, for a beginning. 

— gramme for girls are wanting to give it up 1—1 have 20121. That applies more to country schools?— No, 

Mr. J. P, j) 0 fc noticed it because it was not in operation here it would apply everywhere ; I don’t see why we 

Dalton. wlien ycu comD)ence( p should not have it carried out here. 

20103. Would you be in favour of omitting any 20122. You dont have flowers growing in the 
other portion of the literary programme ? — Yes, gram- neighbourhood of towns ? — No, but you could collect 
mar and geography. I would have grammar and them on Saturdays. 

geography of a certain kind, that is, the leading notions 20123. Chairman. — It is very easy to get out of 
of these subjects so far as they appertain to actual use Belfast into the country I — Precisely, and it would 
— correct speaking and writing. I would teach have a most important effect in that way. 
grammar in connection with reading and composition, 2U124. Mr. Struthebs. — Y ou think then it would 
and geography iu connection with geographical readers be very good for the children to be brought out of 
and topographical maps, but I would postpone the town and seethe flowers and plants in the country I 
book treatment of them to a later period. — It would, and when they grew up to be men and 

20104. Would you put analysis of sentences into women it might take them out many a time, 
the ordinary programme ? — l would, but I would post- 20125. Then you would have what they advocate 
pone the book treatment of them until a later date in Germany school excursions, not that the whole 
and then make it optional. school should go at ouce, but tlmt each teacher should 

20105. Have you any manual instruction in the take a class out in the country 1 — I would, and I 

sense in which this Commission contemplates that think it is a pity that our Saturdays are allowed to 

su eject in your division at all 1 — None. go to waste. 

20106. And you have, no doubt, given attention 20126. And the children’s attention would be called 
to it more or less 1 — Yes. to the different things, and they might afterwards 

20107. Do you think it advisable to introduce it? be asked in the school to describe what they have 

— Certainly ; I think if it were introduced in an seen ? — Oh yes. that would be a most important part 

educational form it should be in connection with draw- of their education, to get them to describe what they 

ing, as applied to woodwork I would be highly Lad seen. 

favourable to that, but I think that, introduced in the 20127. First orally, and then in the higher classes 
form known as handicraft or mere trade carpentry, I in writing ? — Yes ; and we don’t make the most out 
don’t see any use in that. of this letter writing at present, we are so very 

20108. Sir Patrick Keenan, who was a wise man limited in our choice of subjects, 
and an expert, called it handiness as distinguished 20128. Don’t you find as a matter of practical 
from handicraft — would you be in favour of making experience in examining in composition the great 

drawing compulsory in our schools ? — I would if I difficulty is for the children to get something to write 

thought the teachers were competent to teach it, but about? — Yes, the intellect is not working at all ; they 

I am not confident that they are. are only striving to find out words without knowing 

20109. Would you make it obligatory wherever that they have any meaning, to fill up the paper, 
thore is a teacher with a certificate for teaching 20129. You spoke about die value of the kindcr- 
drawing? — I would certainly. garten work, you have a high opinion of its value?— 

20110. And you would approximate towards Very high indeed, if intellectually tuught. 

making it universal as much as you could ? — Yes, by 20130. In fact you might regard the whole school 

as rapid stages as I could. curriculum for childreu who are going to leave so 

20111. Mi\ Strothers. — Y our district is mainly early as simply a development of the kindergarten ?— 

a town one, is it not? — Mainly ; I have perhaps 111) I would. 

schools in the city, about thirteen in Lisburn, which 20131. In that view you would extend the kinder- 
is practically part of this city, and about fifteen or garten and hand and eye exercises much further than 
sixteen country schools. they are carried at present ? — I would ; the hand and 

20112. You find the children leaving these schools eye exercises could take the form that you suggest, 
at a fairly early age? — Yes, you may say they are those excursions in the country; and cabinets of 

all gone when they reach their thirteenth year. objects that they might collect thomselves could be 

20112a. So we must be very careful about the put together, 
nature of the instruction given to them before leaving 20132. I am talking more of the constructing 
•school ? — Certainly. things, you know in the kindergarten they have such 

20113. Everyone is agreed that they ought to be things as paper-folding and weaving ; similar exercises 
-able to read, write, and do formal arithmetic? — Of might be continued in the higher classes ? — Distinctly: 
course these arc the fundamentals of education. it did not matter what the material was, provided they 

20114. But beyond that a good deal might be done were making something definite; the great thing is that 
to make the children observant, to make them accu- they should be doing it according to some definite 
rate, and to get some control over their hand, to make ideas, and that is the reason I would associate drawing 
them handy ? — Distinctly, and we could educate them with it ; unless you teach some application of drawing 
by addressing ourselves as far as we can to the pnrti- you don't get the most possible out of drawing, 
cnlar subjects to which they have to apply themselves 20133. You think that making objects would make 
afterwards, if taken up in an educational way. the children understand what drawing meant 1 — 

20115. These would be important elements of a Distinctly, and it would teach the use of carefully 
good general education for children who are going to well-planned work. 

leave school so early as that? — Certainly. 20134. Such exercises as we saw at the Model 

20116. You would have drawing taught if it could school in cardboard work would be very useful for the 
possibly be taught ? — J would distinctly. third and fourth classes ?— It would, or woodwork. 

20117. And you have already indicated certain 20135. Suppose we began with cardboard work 
changes you would have made ?— Yes. and found it bad really a good intellectual effect on 

201 18. The difficulty as to getting teachers to the children, a good effect all round, then we might 
teach it, could be got over by a proper system of advance and consider whether we should not give 
training ?— Yes, and insisting on their taking it as a them some woodwork 1— Undoubtedly, 
class subject. 20136. At any rate we might begin with cardboard 

20119. Of course you agree that tbe powers of work in the meantime and leave woodwork until we 
observation, of the children should be trained by, call found how this particular form of manual instruction , 
it elementary science if you like, or object lessons? works?— Yes. In connection with physical science, j 
—1 believe that is one thing we are hopelessly which I think might be introduced in the higher | 
neglecting. classes, a great deal of teaching might be dono in 
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getting children to make simple apparatus for them- 
selves. 

20137. You think that this making of objects 
dearly improves the quality of the instruction in 
drawing or makes it more intelligible to children ? — 
Yes, and shows the application of drawing, of which 
they have not an idea at present. 

20138. It has certainly an intellectual training of 
its ow u ? — Certainly. 

20139. In fact in a minor way it might be compared 
to the intellectual training that is given by grammar 1 

Yes, to be sure, except that you cannot show the 

object of grammatical teaching until you get actually 
to the language, and it will take years to do that, 
whereas you can in this other ease. 

20140. And there is this other distinction the 
•children almost invariably find making things very 
interesting and take to it naturally 1 — Yes. 

20141. Do you find as a rale that children take to 
grammar with a great zest ? — I don't think anyone 
has ever found it. 

20142. And if the result to be got from cardboard 
work was inferior to that got from grammar, still you 
find children take to it more readily ? — Y os, it develops 
their inventive powers and gives them originality, 
which grammar will never give. 

20143. But the grammar itself might be taught 
move intelligently, I mean to say not from any fault 
of the teacher, but might it not be regarded as part 
of the essential teaching of language?— Decidedly. I 
had in my mind the kind of grammar that would be 
adapted to children who leave school long before you 
•could give them any idea of the structure of language ; 
I would have a kind of conversational grammar for 
them. 

20144. But the use of grammatical terms at an 
early stage is useful, the distinction between a verb 
and a noun I — It might, provided there were very 
few. 

20145. And it is important to teach children that 
a certain word is naturally connected with another 
word that may appear further on in the sentence? — 
True, hut that is an essential part, of explanation. 

201 4G. But having & grammatical name is often a 
shorthand method of explanation ? — Yes, but with ns 
very often they are done with thinking once they get 
the name. 

20147. At all events you are clear that grammar 
teaching ought to be a help and subsidiary to the 
reading lesson? — Yes. 

20148. Chairman. — If you were asking a child 
what the word “ unpractical" meant would you consider 
that it was not practical, a sufficient answer? — I 
would not. 

20149. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Do yon think a child 
ought ever to replace a word by its equivalent 1 — To 
give a proper synonym might he useful, hut that 
would lend itself very much to tricks. I think the 
best thing would be for him to explain the word in 
his own language, or apply it in another sentence ; 
the mere synonym never reaches what you require. 

20150. Mr. Rtruthers. — Is not the teaching of 
synonyms a dangerous practice ? — I think so, anything 
that len4s itself to mechanical methods. 

20151. It is very much better instead of asking 
the meaning of a nord, to ask the child the meaning 
of a sentence ? — Yes, in connection with the context. 

20152. I think you say that the present method 
of inspection tends to make the inspector give 
attention to lesults rather than methods ? — He has 
nothing else before him very often ; our instructions 
are that we should get so many answers out oi so many 
questions ; he is a mere registrar of answers. 

20153. You say you have 18,000 pupils in average 
attendance? — More now ; that was in 1895. 

20154. How many of these would be examined? — 
I examined 18,000 in the year to which that report 
refers. 


20155. Then you examine each one of those individ- Belfait, 
ually ? — Yes, sometimes in thirteen different subjects. ocLit^\«/i 

20156. And for each of those subjects you must — 
ask a considerable number of questions 1 — Six would 
be the regulation number. 

20157. That represents an enormous amount of 
work? — It represents as hard as we can go from 
morning to night, and from year’s end to year's end. 

20158. Do you think it is possible for a man with 
that work to do to give any general consideration to 
the work of the school? — Jt is not; and in connection 
with that perhaps you would allow me to show a 
return I have here that shows the number of days 
that an assistant inspector and myself will be occupied 
during the current quarter, in fact working much 
harder than in the interest of the school, not to speak 
of our own interest, we should be required to work. 

You will see from that there is uot a solitary day 
vacant, and I have any number of other official matters 
to work in, inquiries and other matters. 

20159. Tn any case with all that enormous amount 
of individual work to be done you cannot pay much 
attention to the methods of teaching? — No. 

20160. And is it not also the case that your judg- 
ment os to the pass or fail or first or second pass must 
of absolute necessity be somewhat superficial ? — I try 
to form my judgment as accurately as I can, so far as 
basing the passes upon a proper percentage in regard 
to the number of questions answered, and I think 
the judgment is right enough. 

20161. Yon give a boy six questions in geography, 
it may happen that that was a part of his geography 
that he had studied a long time ago and was a little 
rusty on, and if by accident you had asked him another 
portion of his geography which he had done recently 
he might have answered very well ? — I guard against 
that by taking questions from different parts of the 
course. 

20162. Can you moke sure that you take questions 
from every part of the course in the case of every 
individual pupil ? — I would scarcely say for every indi- 
vidual pupil. 

20163. And therefore there is a certain amount of 
haphazard ? — Perhaps ; and it is not worth while spend- 
ing such length of time to determine whether this or 
that particular boy should get first or second or 0. I 
would retain the right of individual examination, to be 
applied in cases where I have doubt, but I would not 
be for employing it in every school ; and in the report 
from which you have been reading, 1 have made 
recommendations to meet that. 

20164. To come back to the effect of this method 
of examination on the method of teaching, do you pay 
any attention to the proper method of holding the 
pen ? — Yes, if I am inspecting a school. But I am 
rarely inspecting a school. At the Results Examina- 
tion I pay atttention to it, but I am afraid 1 would 
be exceeding my functions to insist upon it. We 
give the teachers so much money for reaching such- 
and-such a result, and even although we want them to 
take an educational way to arrive at that, they will 
insist on taking the lines that will arrive at it with 
the least expenditure of effort. 

20165. In the same way with the teaching of 
arithmetic ?— With the teaching of every subject. 

20166. In your opinion the ordinary subjects in 
schools might be taught more practically if you had 
some change in the method of examination? — 

Certainly. There is another aspect of school work that 
we never see at all. Two schools may appear pretty 
much the same in marking papers, but in one school 
the children may be enjoying their work, their 
appetitefor knowledge being actually whetted, and they 
may leave school with a desire to improve themselves, 
and in the other school they may be disgusted— their 
minds in a state of mental indigestion— and anxious to 
escape from school. We never bring out that aspect. 

20167. We saw to-day in the model school a 
second class reading the Second Book ; one of the 
members of the Commission heard them read and 
2 E 
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they read well ; they were subsequently tested in the 
Third Book and they read that equally well, in the 
opinion of the teachers and of those who heard them. 
It is still two months to the examination, don't you 
think the time of these children is being very much 
wasted by being kept at this book 1— Yes, I fancy 
children may ripen for advancement at different times, 
but it rarely happens that they are well up in their 
book before the ex animation. Of course in good schools 
they are fit for promotion before you come to the 
examination. 

20168. But it is desirable to make allowance for 
the exceptional cases'! — I think so. It is in the 
interest of the teacher at present to keep them in the 
Becond class because he is sure of his fees there. 

20169. Suppose you had this interval in the middle 
of the day in Belfast, you think it would he necessary 
to mark the register a second time ? — Distinctly. 

20170. It has been put to us that that is a tedious 
operation and would waste the time of the school. I 
daresay you are aware that the process can be 
systematised so as to have a large roll-call in a very 
short time? — Oh, to be sure, I don’t think there is 
very much in that objection. 

20171. Captain Shaw. — Have you had any 
experience of schools where manual training is given 
in the upper classes ? — Ho, not any in this district. 

20172. Abroad or anywhere else? — 1 have looked 
in sometimes at schools in England and on the 
Continent, but I have not made a detailed inspection. 

20173. You have had experience of schools in 
which kindergarten is taught, and where kinder- 
garten is not taught ? — To be sure. 

20174. Do you find the time spent in kindergarten- 
in any of these schools prevents the children 
obtaining the same literary proficiency as in other 
sohools 1 —Not? the least ; on the contrary, it brightens 
the children and puts their minds into a receptive 
condition. 

20175. You brought us two drawings. You said 
one was done by a child who had never been taught 
before, and the other by a child who had gone 
through the whole course, and you deduced from that 
thut the teaching in the lower standards was useless? 
— I did not exactly deduce it, but I gave you these in 
illustration of the conclusion that had boen formed 
in my mind for some time. 

20176. If you had drawing made compulsory in a 
school or taught throughout a school, would it not be 
a good thing to put the children together regardless 
of their standards so that they were put together 
according to their powers of learning drawing ? — It 
might be a good thing for drawing, but I am afraid it 
would disorganise the work of the school rather 
much. I would not be in favour of classifying 
according to subjects. 

20177. You could not classify according to all 
subjects, drawing is rather an exceptional subj ect ? — 
I don’t know exactly that the advantages would 
compensate. 

20178. Chairman. — In the National schools in 
Ireland is it necessary to classify the child in such a 
subject as drawing according to the class he is in in 
the school? — It is, my lord. 

20179. Then a child who was in a certain class in 
the general literary work of the school must 
necessarily be in the same class for every other 
subject? — There are some extra subjects which 
proceed by stages in which the child is eligible for 
instruction when he attains to first stage of fifth. A. 
child in first stage of sixth, may be in first, second, or 
third stage of a subject, but that does not apply to 
drawing. 

20180. Captain Shaw.— If drawing was not taught 
in all schools, the difficulty arises thpt a child coming 
from a school where no drawing is taught, has to 
start, if it is in the fifth standard, at fifth standard 
drawing ? —That may happen as at present, but if 
drawing were taught on scientific principles all the 
way up, I don’t think, that could possibly happen. 


20181. Not if it were universally taught, but y 0 „ 
apparently did not approve of its being taught 

universally until the teachers were all trained? J 

would be in favour of its being taught universally 
if the teachers were competent to teach it. } 

20182. But you put in the “ if.’’ You would object 

if the Commisaioucrs issued an order that drawing 
was to be taught in every school ? — I don’t think wo 
are prepared for that. 

20183. But you would wish that in any schools 
where there were teachers competent to teach n draw- 
ing should be taken up at once ? — Certainly. 

20184. Tlien in those cases you would have children 
coming to those schools who had not been taught 
drawing in other schools ? — Yes, but they would fit in 
with the class, so little has a child learned from the 
way drawing is taught in the lower standards that a 
child could fit in at once. 

20185. Would you make that an argument for not 
teaching drawing in the lower standards ? — No, but I 
would teach it in a different way ; I would develop 
Kindergarten drawing with the use of elementary in- 
struments. In the higher classes you might branch 
out into two directions — either giving practical 
geometry with mensuration, or else freehand drawing 
with objects. One teacher may be better able to 
teach practical geometry and another to teach freehand 
drawing. 

20186. Would you be in favour of special inspectors 
in drawing, to start drawing in the schools? — Yea, I 
think so. If we had a little more time we could do 
more in the way of encouraging it and helping it and 
inspecting it ; but considering the limited time we have, 
and in auy case the more help the 1 tetter, I think rome 
permanent inspectors might be useful. 

201-87. Do you think that both geometrical and 
freehand drawing might be taught throughout the 
standards? — I don’t think so ; that might be too 
heavy. 

20188. Have you looked at the programme for 
drawing in England, which is compulsory on all 
schools? — Yes. 

20189. Are you aware that they teach both 
geometrical and freehand throughout there? — Yes, to 
be sure ; but you see wc are a good deal behind here at 
present ; it might be possible after a while. 

20190. But they started with children on the same 
basis when they came to the school first. All the 
teachers are certificated for drawing there and qualified? 
— No, they are not, not necessarily with regard 
to drawing. 

i 20191. Would you think it a better arrangement if 
you had a subject called English, which included 
grammar, reading, and composition, and the teacher 
might devote what time he liked to each particular 
subject so long as in the end he produced a good re- 
sult?— I think the three subjects should be taught in 
connection to a great extent ; we may cali it what we 
like — reading or English — but I fancy in teaching the 
one we should cover the ground which is represented 
by the three. 

20192. Do away with the grammar book alto- 
gether 1 — I would do away with the grammar text- 
book, except that I would moke it a special subject or 
optional subject. 

20193. Mr. Molloy. — I infor from youh memo- 
randum that you are strongly in favour of the intro- 
duction of kindergarten where it has not been already 
introduced, and its extension ? — Undoubtedly. 

20194. Also of elementary science on a larger 
scale than at preseut ? — Yes, the natural sciences in 
particular. 

20195. You liave indicated the way in which 
that might be conveniently carried out? — Natural 
science is one subject particularly adapted to 
children. 

20196. You are also in favour of the introduction 
of manual instruction? — Yes. 

20197. Have you thought out any scheme, worked 

it outabsolutely on paper, by winch these improvements 
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could.be introduced into rrur present system? — I can- 
not’say I have put anything on paper, -but I think I 
could very quickly make out a provisional programme 
as regards elementary science. 

20198. Would you kindly do so at your convenience 
and hand it in? — Yes. 

20199. By natural science what do you mean? — 
The extension of object lessons. 

20200. Captain Shaw. — Only applied to plants and 
such things ?— I would apply it to minerals and the 
products of manufacture. 

20201. Natural science is the science of nature? 

Natural science would be the principal part of it; hut 
natural science includes more than plant teaching. 

20202. Natural science includes the science of 
nature, the whole of physics and chemistry? — Of 
course, in its extended sense it includes botany and 
geology and biology. 

20203. Mr. Molloy.— Have you thought out any 
plan by which teachers who are not now intimately 
acquainted with these branches could acquire 
a knowledge of them in a comparatively short 
time ? — I suggest there that something more should be 
done in the training colleges ; and it would also be very 
desirable if they could be drafted over to the Royal 
College of Science for laboratory work. 

20204. By the Royal College of Science do you 
mean the Dublin one ? — Yes. 

20205. Even at present are there not facilities for 
teachere to go up there and get instruction ? — No, that 
has practically died out ; the teachers have given up 
teaching in connection with the Science and Art De- 
partment as they used to teach formerly. 

20206. Do not the facilities exist though they 
are not availed of? — They don't exist for teachers 
except such as arc actually engaged in teaching Science 
and Art, and none of the teachers now are. The real 
cause that it could not be worked if? that the teachers 
have given up teaching for the Science and Art. 

20207. But that, if I mistake not, is for another 
reason on account of the change in the programme 1 
—Yes, hut it would have the effect of preventing us 
being able to utilise these classes. 

20208. But locally here have you not a very good 
school of art? — We have. 

20209. And could not the teachers here avail them- 
selves of the school of art, especially in connection 
with drawing ? — They could, undoubtedly ; and if a 
programme of instruction in these subjeers was drawn 
up, with respectable fees attached, I fancy the teachers 
would very quickly qualify themselves for taking them 
up and teaching them. 

20210 You are in favour of having an interval of, 
say an hour, in the middle of the day, and a roll-call 
twice? — Yes. 

20211. Is there, in your opinion, any practical 
difficulty with regard to that roll call ? — At present 
of course we have not what you might designate roll- 
call, but they are supposed in cares where children 
don’t come back to cancel the attendance. 

20212. But if there are two attendances in the 
day, do yon see any practical inconvenience arising ? 
— I sec no practical inconvenience ; it only involves 
the loss of a few minutes. 

20213. Would it not be possible to have the junior 
teachers marking the rolls while the ordinary instruc- 
tion was going on, and thereby economising the 
time 1 — Certainly ; there is no reality in the 
objection. 

20214. As a matter of fact, that has been carried 
out in the Belfast schools ; it was laid down as a 
regulation in the model school? — Undoubtedly. 

20215. Have you many half-timers? — I have more 
than 'thirty schools having half timers — probably 
about 1,000 children. 

20216. What subjects do they lose? — They drop 
off in fourth class, as a ru,le. 

20217'. Have ’you any- half-time school not carrying 
out grammar or geography ? — Ob* dear no ; they are 


bound according to the present rules to take up' 'these 
subjects ; these are compulsory in every school. 

"0218. Are you an advocate for having class 
examination and taking up all the pupils on the 
rolls? — No, I am not an advocate for class examina- 
tion as distinguished from individual examination ; 
but when I have my judgment fully formed as to the 
proficiency of a class, I should be at liberty to note my 
judgment of the class as a whole ; but in arriving at 
that judgment I should like to examine individually 
a number of the pupils. 

20219. You mentioned that, if in conducting an 
examination you found defective methods, you hod no 
opportunity, or could not control that in any way ? — 
I have no effective means of rooting out these things. 

20220. Have you not in your report the general 
minute or summary of your judgment of the 
school, and in that could you not introduce some- 
thing ? — I have ; they teach arithmetic very largely 
by cards, and I consider that a most defective 
method, except they are introduced at the correct 
timo. I think I did some time ago get a teacher 
reprimanded for these cards. The result was 
that if he thought I was coming into the school, the 
cards would be put away in a hurry, but when I went 
away they would be taken out again. 

20221. Thatotherpoint referred to, that theboyshold 
the pens in an improper way, would you not think that 
a proper matter for comment in your report? — Yes ; 
but two forces would be acting against one another. 
I would be driving the teacher one way, and the 
results system would be driving him in another. 

20222. Have you not a school observation book, 
and have you not an opportunity at the moment of 
calling attention to defects ? — Yes, but he won't listen 
to me ; at least not as well as if he were paid for good 
methods. 

20223. Mr. Strothers. — Have you always the 
opportunity of observing it? — I don’t know that I 
have. My head is down on my papers, and I am 
always working against time on the marking paper. 

20224. But on the spot you have an opportunity 
provided by the Commissioners for calling attention 
to these defects ? — I have, and no doubt the Commis- 
sioners would act on any recommendation I make ; but 
from my experience I am bonn/1 to say that my calling 
attention, and repeating the calling, or even the Com- 
missioners’ reprimands, are not effective for making 
teachers choose good methods in preference to bad, if 
they find the bad will reach the result with less effort 
to themselves. 

20225. You mention that you have a large number 
of children to examine during the year. I think you 
mentioned 18,000 ? — Rather more. 

20226. What proportion would you say of those 
children belong to the fifth and sixth classes 1 — About 
20 per cent. 

20227. What percentage would you say included 
in the infants? — About 20 or 25 per cent. 

20228. The individual examination of the infants 
is not necessary. Now, here is the inspectors’ 
instructions in their Code : “ Individual examination 
of pupils presented os infants may be dispensed with." 
Would not that relievo you very much? — Not much. 
It does not take long to examine the infant class ; but 
in any case the Commissioners insist on individual 
marking. Suppose I exam inetlireeor four, and give them 
each nought, what mark must I give to the next child ? 

20229. Could you not conduct the examination of 
the infants in such a way aB to satisfy yourself that 
every member of that class bad been properly taught? 
— Without examining some of them ? 

20230. Without individual examination? — I could 
distinctly, but I could not satisfy the conditions of 
the marking paper according to my own ideas. 

20231. Suppose yon had ten pupils in a draft, and 
“ hands up” for all who knew a certain thing, and all 
hands were held up, and you selected three or four, 
would Dot that satisfy yon? — Undoubtedly;.. bat. I 
am obliged to put down a specific mark for every pupil. 
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20232. What conscientious scruple could you have 
to mark everyone one if they showed vivacity and 
alertness 1 — I have always been acting on the prin- 
ciple that if there is a particular child there, and I 
give the child a mark, that is the mark the child 
deserved. 

20233. By your own individual examination do you 
really differentiate between 1 and 2 mark — do you 
undertake by an individual examination of infants to 
differentiate between 1, 2, 3, and 4 1 — I have always 
done it. 

20234. Your child No. 1 may get a No. 2 puss, 
and No. 2 child may get a No. 1 ? — Precisely ; and 
my papers are always made out in that way. 

20235. The chief point I want to bring out is that, 
while you have 18,000, 25 per cent, are infants that 
may be examined in the way I indicated 1 — I don't 
know that it is 25 per cent, exactly — perhaps more 
or less ; but not a larger percentage than there is in 
any other district. 

20236. Mr. Rkdington. — Y ou are in favour of 
the extension of kindergarten teaching to ordinary 
schools where there are no organized infant depirt- 
mentst — I am. 

20237. Could it be carried out in a school where 
there was one teacher and one monitor 1 — Of course I 
would not expect it would be as efficient, but some of 
the exercises might be taught. They have to fill up 
the time of the infants now. 

20238. And coaid it he carried out where there 
was no class room 1 — Oh, yes : you could have a few 
suitable infants’ desks in a part of the room by them- 
selves, and they could be put there at the exercises. 

20239. You think a single teacher with a monitor 
could manage the ordinary classes and teach some of 
the kindergarten exercises 1 — Yes, if they understood 
the system. I think kindergarten drawing could be 
severed from the general kindergarten programme, 
and introduced even in ordinary schools. 

20240. As regards agriculture, would you confine 
the teaching of agriculture to schools where there was 
a small plot of ground attached for the practical 
exemplification of the teaching? — I don’t think I 
would j the teaching of principles, if done intelli- 
gently, is worth something, but I would try and in- 
troduce some test to see whether the teacher has 
done anything to illustrate his teaching by reference 
to the agricultural processes going on round abont 
him. 

20241. You would not be content with teaching 
from the text-book only? — Oh, dear, no, it is not worth 
anything. 

20242. It has been suggested there might be pot- 
gardening — the rearing of plants in pots — have you 
seen anything of that kind tided ? — Yes, we have it 
in some of the schools, and it is a very nice occupa- 
tion for children. 

20243. They might be taught the elements of 
botany, and shown the value of manures ? — Possibly, 
on a small scale. 

20244. Could you not show the value of manure 
in the case of even one plant? — You could, to be sure. 

20245. Mr. Stkuthees. — W ould it not be a con- 
tinuation in the nature of the teaching you were 
advocating ? — Yes, but it would bo on a very limited 


scale: you could do more systematic teaching by 
taking the children into the country. 

20246. Mr. Redinoton.— Then, yon wonld not 
allow agriculture to be taught in city schools?— 
Oil, dear, no. 

20247. What are the difficulties as to the extension 
of the teaching of cookery i— As regards the teaching 
of cookery, one of the principal objections at the pr£ 
sent time with the pupils among whom I principally 
work, that is the mill imputation, is. that they don't 
seom to know the meaning or advantage of it atall,or 
of anything else, except earning wages in mills. 

20248. Have they not to cook their dinners at 
home ? — I think it is in a very rudimentary way, 

20249. In the country districts are they not 
accustomed to cook all their meals at home? — In a 
very elementary way. 

20250. Would it not be desirable that the parents 
of the future should cook better r — Decidedly. I am 
only mentioning the obstacles that we have got to 
surmount. 

20251. Then these mill-workers don’t cook their 
food at home, but buy it ? — I believe they live on two 
or three staple commodities, tea, bread, and a few 
potatoes. 

20253. Captain Shaw. — Don’t they get their 
principal meal brought to them ? — Yes. 

20254. Chairman. — Who cooks eke potatoes?— I 
think they have the tea cooked overnight ; and with 
regard to trie potatoes, l don’t think they take them 
until their day’s work is over. 

20255. Mr. Redington.- But your opinion is, that 
it is advantageous to have cookery taught? — Yes. 

20256. Have you any statistics as to what it would 
cost to start a cookery class? — I have not I put 
myself in communication with some of the managers 
last year, with a view to shirt some of these cookery 
classes, and they all complained of the expense. I 
spoko to one or two managers recently, and I said I 
thought the Commission would be very anxious to 
hear an account of these things from them, and 
possibly they may come before the Commission. 
Tire expense, of course, will be a variable quantity. 
Sometimes a room will be available, and sometimes it 
will not. 

20257. If there was a class-room in the school could 
not that be used after school hours? — Distinctly, and 
I think a continuation class would be admirable for 
such a tiling as cookery. 

20258. The appliances for artisan cookery are not 
very numerous or expensive ? — Oh, not at all ; and 
the cookery should be adapted to the materials they 
are likely to have — simple cookery. Something 
should be done also to show them how to keep their 
houses comfortable. 

20259. Yoir would be in favour of including house- 
wifery in the subjects for which we might give a feet 
— I think domestic economy', hygiene and such 
subjects as these for girls in the higher classes would 
form a suitable equivalent to the elementary science 
for boys. 

20260. I saw that in the model school they had 
taught the girls how to lay a table, and clean up 
rooms — would you extend that, and teach the girls 
the duties of a housemaid? — I would, distinctly. 


Hr. William 
Pedlow. b.a. 


Mr. William Pedlow, b.a., District Inspector of National Schools, Belfast, examined. 


20261. Chairman. — You are District Inspector of 
National Schools, Belfast ? — Yes, my lord. 

20262. Does your district adjoin that of the last 
witness? — Yes. 

20263. How do you divide Belfast ? — Shankhill 
road is the dividing line ; T am to the south of it. 

20264. Perhaps you would give the Commission 
your views upon the subject of drawing in National 
schools ? — Drawing is best taught in the kindergarten 
schools, it is commenced there by the children who 


are five years of age, it is continued until they are 
between eight and nine ; then the teaching is not so 
good in the senior classes, for it is taught in an entirely 
different way. The kindergarten teaching is altogether 
practical, the child at once commences to draw lines m 
the right way, horizontal lines from right to left, and 
left to right, and perpendicular lines from top to 
bottom, and bottom to top, and that is continued 
through the whole course. Then it builds the “ forms 
of life," first with sticks, sometimes with cubes, and 
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gets a clear notion of what it is drawing before it com- 
mences to draw it at all. 

20265. What is the fault you Bad with the draw- 
ing as taught in the senior classes! — There is no 
connecting link whatever between the drawing in 
kindergarten and the drawing in the senior classes ! — 
In the senior clusses charts are put up before the 
pupils either on an easel or a blackboard, the pupil 
gets a sheet of paper, and makes as fair a copy as he 
can, he gets no teaching from the teacher on the 
blackboard, the teacher usually goes through the 
pupils, from pupil to pupil, and points out any errors, 
and draws a little himself, and that is ihe way the 
lesson proceeds. The teacher does not use the chalk 
at all, which I think he should do. And he might 
frequently put the object before the child, say an 
ordinary inkbottle, and draw the outline on the board 
for the child. Of course these sheets that are used 
are very convenient, and in the end the pupils are 
able to make a fair copy, and use the pencil freely, 
but the subject is not very interesting when dealt 
with in that way. 

20266. What do you think about the subject of 
kindergarten generally! — I think it is excellent, it 
is really manual training as far as it goes. 

202C7. You would have it carried on to higher 
stages! — Yes, I think it should be carried on to even 
a greater extent iu infant schools, the infant schools 
might, in some cases, be allowed to retain their 
pupils for another year, and in that way there would 
be an extension of kindergarten iu all its details. 
The drill and drawing, which are excellent, might be 
extended to the senior classes. 

26268. But there is some drill in the senior classes 1 
— It is not universal. 

20269. In the model school ! — Yes. but in a great 
many schools in my district there is no drill. 

20270. Is the model school in your district ! — 
It is. 

20271. Would you tell us what practical instruction 
is given in your present district !— There are three 
classes, two large classes in handicraft, and one small 
class, there is practical- instruction in cookery given 
at the model school, but only at the model school. 

20272. Do you think that the instruction given in 
cookery is satisfactory ! — Very satisfactory, and most 
successful 

20273. Is the instruction given in handicraft success- 
ful ! — The instruction in handicraft has not, I think, 
been very popular. 

20274. Do you think it is well given ! It is not 
given in connection with drawing 1— It is not 

20275. Can you give proper instruction in wood- 
work unconnected with drawing 1 — I think not ; I 
think there should be drawing. 

20276. You agree with me that it would be prac- 
tically impossible to do so ; the child must trust to 
the eye if there is no drawing! — There should be 
drawing. 

20277. Rev. Dr. Evans. — You are the responsible 
manager of the model school ? — Yes. 

20278. Are you satisfied with the provision for 
rendering the teaching of drawing efficient in the 
model schools! — No, I am not altogether satisfied 
with it. 

20279. What do you think is the disadvantage 
there!— We should have a lot of models, but we have 
practically none. 

20280. What models would you particularly desire ! 
— I would first take the cube, cylinder and cone, and 
commence with those, and advance from stage to 
stage. 

20281. And if you were provided with these 
models, you have reason to believe, as the manager 
of the school, and a very experienced educationist, 
that the teaching of drawing in the model school 
would be more efficient! — Yes, it would, but of 
course the results programme as at present drawn 
does not actually require model drawing, and 


consequently to some extent it has been neglected, Belfast, 
whereas formerly in the model school it was taught Q . ( ~ ^ 

20282. You have been a considerable time in this — 
district! — Nearly five years. Mr. tvillliam 

20283. You have come in contact, no doubt, with 
the objections entertaiued here towards the alternative 
scheme for girls in the sixth class? — Oh, yea. 

20284. What is the nature of the objections 1 — 

One objection is that made-up materials are very cheap, 
and can. be purchased very readily here, and the other 
and great objection has been made on the part of 
parents that they think their children should go to 
school for literary work, and not for this industrial 
training, that is one of the real objections. 

20285. They think the little time that children 
have at the primary schools should be given to literary 
instruction, as they won’t have, after they go to their 
calling in life, an opportunity of acquiring this infor- 
mation 1 — Exactly. 

20286. Have you ever seen tlie document that the 
managers of schools in Belfast sent to our Board in 
reference to this alternative programme, asking not 
to have it put in force here ! — I have not seen the 
document. 

20287. You heard the evidence of yonr colleague 
with regard to a modification of the curriculum in 
arithmetic and mensuration, do you share those 
opinions! — To some extent —to a considerable extent 
— as regards arithmetic, I think that there should 
always be oral arithmetic in every school from first 
class up. It is quite as difficult to make a ohild 
know its tables thoroughly as it is to add. Mental 
arithmetic should be continued step by step, examined 
separately, and paid for separately, and in that way 
the boys would be made good calculators, and I 
cannot say they are now. 

20288. Do you think children in the model 
school properly understand the reason for “ carrying ” 
iu subtraction 1 — I don’t think so, because I don’t 
tbink the subject is taught. I think the theory of 
arithmetic is not very much taught, the questions 
asked at the results examination don't require much 
theory, nor do the cards contain many questions where 
a knowledge of theory is required also. 

20289. Do you happen to know whether the pupil 
teachers would be equal to explaining the reason of 
“ carrying ” in subtraction ! — I don’t know, I have- 
never seen any attempt to explain it. 

20290. Are you of opinion ^as one of the inspectors 
reported in a special report), that the contents of 
inspectors’ cards in these subjects are known through- 
out the schools before the examination conies on !— I 
don’t think the couteuts are actually known, but the 
nature of the questions is pretty well known. 

20291. If after the examination for results con- 
ducted by an inspector a teacher were to recon- 
struct his classes and ask the pupils one by cue “ what 
questions did you get!”— and take thorn down, 
and pass that information on to another teacher, 
and he did the same thing, and on to another, and he 
did the same thing, in three or four or five cases, would 
they not be able to actually have in their possession 
the contents of the inspector's cards 1 —It would be 
quite possible to have the contents of most of them if 
shat were done. 

20292. And this practice would affect the examina- 
tion in results and form an argument against the 
results system!— It would form an argument against 
the results system in arithmetic. 

20293. You agree with Mr. Dalton with regard to 
the introduction of mensuration! — Certainly. 

20294. Is algebra taught to any considerable ex- 
tent 1 — Yes, algebra is taught in a large number of 
my schools. 

20295. Do you think the theory of arithmetic 
could be better taught through algebra than by 
arithmetic itself ! — Decidedly, in more advanced 
arithmetic. 

20296. The algebraic formulae would remain more 
readily in their memory ; also difficult questions in 
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arithmetic are sometimes more easily worked by 
algebra ? — No doubt. 

20297. Suppose we were to introduce any system of 
manual instruction, such as we have been contem- 
plating, could we shorten the time devoted to ad- 
vanced arithmetic and some of the higher subjects ? — 

1 think so. 

20298. How would you suggest we might doit? — 

I would make the arithmetic in the higher classes 
much easier, especially in first and second stages of 
sixth, and attach a great deal more importance to 
mental arithmetic and pay specially for it. L think 
that the teaching of grammar and geography might 
he made optional, they are not subjects to be neglected 
at all. but taught in a different way without going 
into details. 

20299. Do you think that the compulsory teaching of 
explanation in connection with reading will much more 
occupy the teacher’s time ? — Yes, it has been most; 
benefical though. 

20300. But I am anxious to know how it bears on 
the time of the school? — Several teachers have told 
me that they had to extend the time. 

20301. Is there much dictation done in the 
schools ? — I should say about three days a week and, 
perhaps half an hour each dey. 

20302. Would you be in favour of trying to teach 
drawing at all in a school under a senior teacher who 
had not a certificate in drawing?— I don’t think it 
would be a success ; but, he might not have a certi- 
ficate in drawing and yet be able to teach, in that 
case I would let him try. 

20303. Suppose managers were to say “ Drawing is 
now made of great importance and almost obligatory, 
.and we must, get a teacher that can teach drawing, 
.and if you don’t qualify we will have to part with yon 
and get another,” do you think that would be fair to 
the older teachers? — I think it would be very unfair to 
dismiss a teacher because he did not know drawing. 

20304. If we could devise some method by which in 
such schools drawing might be usefully taught, don’t 
you think it would be a very desirable thing ? — Most 
desirable. 

20305. Mr. Struthehs Your district is some- 

what similar to that of Mr. Dalton? — Yes, I have 
forty rural schools out of 139 in the district altogether. 

20306. Do you agree with the last witness that the 
present method of examination tends to lay stress on 
the results of the examination rather than the 
methods of teaching ? — Oh, decidedly. It is whai the 
inspector wants that the teacher very frequently con- 
siders. 

20307. You agree generally with what you heard 
Mr. Dalton say on that subject? — Certainly. 

20308. How long have the cards that you are at 
present using in the schools been in use ? — 
They have been in use for some years, I cannot say 
how long, some have been in use for five or six years. 

20309. Don’t you think it is extremely probable 
that these cards must be pretty familiar by this 
■time? — The nature of the cards must be known. 

20310. And don’t you think the actual figures? — 
l don’t think the actual figures are really known. 

20311. It is quite possible to take a copy of the 
cards? — Tt is if a deliberate attempt was made. 

20312. Short of making a copy might not the 
children give a practically accurate account of the card 
for all purposes to the teacher ? — Certainly. 

20313. You would have drawing taught as part of 
a good general education ? — Decidedly. 

20314. Also elementary science? — 'Yes, as far as 
the time would permit. 

20315. And you think highly of the effect of 
kindergarten instruction so far as you have seen it? — 
Yes, I think it is excellent. 

20316. You think it might be earned a little 
further?— Certainly, portions of the programme might 
be extended to senior classes. 

20317. Would you regard such a subject as card- 
board work, which we saw in the model school to-day, 


as a suitable extension of kindergarten work ?— Cer- 
tainly. 

20318. Captain Shaw. — You mentioned that model 
drawing should be taught with the blackboard, have 
you ever seen this done? — Very little, I have seen it 
done in two schools only. 

20319. Do you recommend it as a good method of 
teaching model drawing ? — It was drawing from the 
flat I referred to, not model drawing, I mean outline 
drawing, but frequently the object may be put before 
the child. 

2M320. Each child would have a different view and 
you cannot draw one view on the blackboard or you 
would have all the children copying it?— If the 
teacher draws the object properly on the blackboard 
the children see it, that is a better plan than is at 
present carried out where the teacher puts a chart 
before the children. 

20321. In talking of the object you mean aflat 
drawing ? — A flat drawing. 

20322. Suppose you waut to introduce some of 
these new subjects, do you think they would be taken 
up in the schools if there was no money to be made 
by the teacher out of them? — I don’t think they 
would be successful if there was no money to be paid 
to the teacher. I think the teacher must certainly 
get some money for his work. Do yon mean outside 
school hours or inside school hours ? 

20323. Inside school bom's ? — Yes, I think they 
••would be successful inside school hours. 

20324. Suppose all the necessary apparatus was 
paid for and a grant given which would cover wear 
and tear, would the -subject be taken up if no results 
fees were paid for it? — No, I don’t think the subject 
would be successful except there was a grant in some 
way ma.de. 

20325. If the system of results fees was continued 
it would probably be necessary to displace some of 
the subjects on which you get results fees now and 
pay results for the new subject? — Yes, or els6 pay a 
merit grant for manual training. 

20326. Would you like to see a grant for discipline 
in the schools ? — It would greatly improve the schools. 

20327. If such a grant was made would you con- 
sider it necessary that part should be spent on the 
school or would it not imply that part of it was spent 
in providing suitable apparatus? — That should he 
distinct from the merit grant. 

20328. Mr. Molloy. — Are you in favour of the 
present system of conducting results examinations by 
the inspectors ? — I am not. 

20329. Would you briefly indicate the leading 
points on which you desire a change? — In large 
schools I don’t think an individual examination of the 
pupils is required, a few might bo examined, five or 
six might be taken in reading out of a class of twenty, 
an inspector when he had taken that number would 
have a very good idea whether the subject were well 
taught. 

20330. Then you would pay for the whole class 1 — 
Yes, and writing is a subject that takes very little 

20331. Would yon extend the payment also to 
pupils who had not attended the minimum number of 
days provided you found they were fairly instructed? 
— Oh, yes. 

20332. And in that way virtually all the children 
•on the- roll on the occasion of the results examination 
would undergo some examination ? — It would be wise 
that they all should be examined. 

20333. And in the earlier stages of the results 
system was it not a fact that all the pupils on the 
rolls were required to be present on the day of the 
examination ? — Not since 1 was appointed. 

20334. Have you many evening schools in Belfast 
— Only one, the model school. 

20335. Now some years ago the number was very 
large, I have personal knowledge that it was twenty- 
seven in the district that you preside over. "What 
led to the falling away in that number of important 
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schools 1 — I really could not say. I know one evening 
school was opened a couple of years ago here, the 
pupils attended for a while and they gradually dropped 
off, would not attend. 

20336. Do you think the idea of evening schools 
is not in favour with managers and pupils 7 — I know 
managers are in favour of them. But it has been a 
failure, the grown-up boys and girls won't spend their 
evenings at the evening school ; T think if there was 
probably manual training introduced, it would make 
au evening school attractive. Literary work only to 
young boys and girls, not very well prepared, is tedious, 
and they get fatigued and leave. 

20337. If the present programme of the National 
Board for evening classes was modified you think it 
would lead to an extension of the number ’ — I think 
it might be modified. 

20338. Mr. Redington— What did you think of 
the proposal made yesterday, that schools might bo 
divided into three grades, and those registered as 
excellent might not be examined minutely each year! 
— There is no need to examine a sohool that is 
excellent every year, if its reputation was well-known, 
incidental visits would be sufficient. 

20339. You lay great stress in your report on in- 
cidental visits and visits made without notice 1 — Yes, 
I think to see the school in its ordinary working 
attire is the best way of forming an idea of how the 
teaching is going on. 

20340. At such visits the inspector could examine 
a class or the whole school if he wished 1 — Yes, and 
could observe the method. 

20341. The great advantage of that system is that 
he could observe the method of the teacher which he 
cannot do at present 1 — Yes, the results examination 
day is nor a good day to observe method. 

*20342. Would you limit the number of extra 
subjects to be taught in the case of badly conducted 
schools 7 — Decidedly, I think a badly conducted 
school should not be allowed to teach extra subjects 
except singing and drawing. 

20343. Mr. Strothers. — Do you find extra sub- 
jects are often taken up in schools where the literary 
work is weak 1 — I do not. 

20344. Mr. Redington. — I see that you say in 
your report that grammar and geography might be 
regarded as optional subjects, but that the merit grant 
should be such as to encourage the teaching of them, 
and that no highly classed or trained teacher should 
be allowed to omit them from his programme 1 — 
A highly classed teacher can do a great deal more 
work than those of medium ability. 

20345. You strongly advocate class examination, 
and say that 50 per cent, or less of the children 


would be quite enough to examine 1 — Yes, to form an B«Uait : -> 
idea of the whole school. ^ u^isaj 

20346. You say “ It would seem ludicrous to give — 
a child of four or live years of age a failure in kinder- Mr. ypilliim . 
garteu where the subject is well taught, to examine ° W ‘ B ' A ‘ 
and give a failure in music to a child who has no 
musical ear, if the work in general be excellent, and in 
a very well-taught drawing class to cull out one or 
two, through no fault of the teacher, and give them a 
failure " 1 — Yes, it nearly always happens that the child 
who fails is the one that has given the teacher most 
trouble. 

20347. Chairman. — Is there any temptation or the 
contrary to the teacher with the present system of 
working for the results examination, to give most of his 
attention to the clever children and neglect the stupid 
ones, or is it rather the other way 1—1 think the 
teacher pays most attention to the stupid boys, the 
clever children do with very little teaching, under the 
results system they are sure to pass. 

20348. Is it not alleged with regard to the Inter- 
mediate examinations that the effect is exactly the 
other way, that it pays better to attend to the clever 
children and let the stupid ones alone 1 —The reputa- 
tion of the Intermediate school profits greatly by the 
clever children. 

20349. Mr. Redington. — I see in the same report 
you say " Class examination should aim at discovering 
and encouraging successful teaching, and discounten- 
ancing merely mechanical and cramming work, this 
could, I think, be best accomplished by attaching 
special importance to reading taken in connection with 
explanation, to oral as well as written arithmetic, and 
writing in connection with composition.” Is that 
still your opinion 1 — It is. 

20350. Mr. Strothers.— Do you often find clever 
children who really can read a book in-half a year and 
are kept reading the same book for another half-year 
before they are advanced to a new book 1 — Yes. 

20351. That is a bad system for the purpose of 
education 1 — Yes, it keeps a child back. 

20352. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Arising from the answer 
you gave the Chairman about the teacher devoting his 
attention more especially to the backward children — 
then those backward children do nor pass 7 — Sometimes. 

20353. Then is it that the teacher gets no pay for 
the children on whom he bestows most pains 1 — Yes. 

20354. Then that is a strong argument against the 
results system because he is not paid for the best work 
he does 7 — In the first place the olever children are 
not allowed to advance, and then the teacher’s atten- 
tion is taken up to a great extent with the backward 
children. At the results examina'ion I have been 
frequently told “that child gave me more trouble than 
all the others in the class." 


H. M. Beatty, ll.d., District Inspector of National Schools, Newtownards, examined 


20355. Chairman. — You are the District Inspector 
of National Schools in Newtownards? — Yes, my lord. 

20356. Does your district take in any part of 
Belfast? — Yes, the Bally macarret division, east of the 
Lagan. 

20357. I understand that you are not prepared to 
speak upon manual instruction generally, but there are 
a few subjects connected with it on which you can give 
your opinion. What are your views as to the system 
of individual marking at results examination for 
determining the value, of the teaching and encouraging 
improved means 1 — I think the necessity for individual 
examination has passed away. When the system was 
introduced must of the teachers were untrained and 
very unskilful and v.-ry badly educated, and they were 
perfectly ignorant of methods, it was necessary to lav 
down a special point and say “-You are to teach so 
many facts and then we will give you so much money 
for it.” That is a thing that appeals to the most un- 
educated intelligence, but the circumstances have 
changed, a far larger number of teachers are trained, 


and they have acquired proper methods and may be 
allowed more liberty and therefore may be allowed to 
return to a system of teaching proper and not prepar- 
ing for examinations. There ate several objections to 
the results system and system ofindividual examination, 
and one is that it. permits no latitude to the teacher, 
no choice of methods, no choice as to how ho should 
deal with a subject. If you restrict a teacher he 
cannot possibly show an interest in his work and 
infuse an interest into the children and draw out their 
intelligence. For instance, if you take the case of 
geography, from our method of examination it seems 
to me almost absolutely impossible there should not be 
a uniform programme laid down in order to facilitate 
the assigning of marks, because if there is any diver- 
gence, if there is any latitude allowed to the teacher, 
it is difficult to co-ordinate the two programmes, and 
say One for that programme has the same value as One 
in another programme. Take the case of England, 
they have four or five alternative programmes, in 
Saxony they have ten, in Weimar there is no pro- 
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gramme, the teacher simply draws tip his own syllabus 
of examination and says “ I will teach it in that way 
during the year," and it is submitted to tfie Depart- 
ment and they approve of his teaching it in that 
way. 

20358. Does that apply to other subjects than geo- 
graphy! — 1 take geography because I think our 
programme is specially unsuitable, but it does apply 
to others. 

20359. In what way is it unsuitable! — The teaching 
of geography in my experience begins in this way. A 
teacher gets up his third class in the beginning of the 
year round the map ; to the first child he points 
to the map and he says “ Siberia,” the child then 
repeats it after him, he points to another place which 
is painted u different colour and he says “France.” 
The child learns that by heart, and when he has gone 
over it the children repeat it. He puts the pointer on 
the map and the child says “ France.” A child at that 
age has no conception of what France may he. 
Probably if he is a child in the country he knows his 
nearest market town ; if he is a child in Belfast he 
knows two or three surrounding streets ; he has no 
idea of what his own country is like, much less of 
what the whole country is, and a child is never told 
what this is ; he may be told it is land or water, but 
he is nos told anything else. Compare that with a 
real intelligent method of teaching geograph}'. I have 
no practical acquaintance with German schools but 
from what I have read of them it appears they lead 
the children up to a hill and show them the country. 

20360. They teach geography from the school-door, 
as it is called in Germany! — They teach geography 
from the actual locality. To illustrate that, I 
have quite commonly asked in a school : “ Show me 
the country you live in." The child could point 
out Borneo or the Torres Straits. “ Show me 
the country you live in." No answer. “What is 
the name of the country you live in!” “I don’t 
know.” I have asked another child — “ Show me 
Ireland.” They could not show me Ireland. The 
other day I asked a ohi’d what province she lived 
in, she said “ I live in Munster.” Another told me 
she lived in Leinster. 

20361. Do you think that it is a very questionable 
advantage to retain grammar and geography in the 
list of compulsory subjects ! — Yes j my idea is that a 
child should be taught to read and write, and as much 
arithmetic as will beep him from being swindled by 
shopkeepers, but beyond that, that he is to be trained, 
and the more choice you leave to the teacher of the 
subjects in which he is going to give the training the 
better. One teacher can teach grammar with 
advantage, another can teach geography, another can 
teach drawing ; let him bake up any one, or the whole 
lob, but make none compulsory. 

20362. Would you agree with a view put before us 
by a witness the other day — one of the inspectors of 
schools in the South of Ireland — who said that he won Id 
still retain individual examination for the three 
subjects you have mentioned, reading, writing, and 
arithmetic; and he also added drawing ; but with regard 
to the other subjects he would leave them all to be 
examined by means of class examination without 
individual examination !— Well, there is something 
to be said for that, but still the continuance of the 
individual examination lead3 to cramming. 

20363. Evon in those subjects 1 — Even for those 
obligatory subjects I don’t think it would be 
desirable. 

20364. I see you have something in your 
memorandum — although it is not directly within the 
scope of our inquiry — with regard to the character of 
reading in National schools. I have visited several 
of the Model schools all through Ireland, and for the 
first time to-day I found a hoy whom I could follow 
when he was reading. Have you any views on the 
subject of what the teaebiug of reading should lie! — ' 
I think that a stranger coming in ought to be able to 
understand any child reading, and that is not the case 


at present. I have frequently sat beside a manager 
and said to him, “ Can you hear what that child says!” 

“ No," he said, “ I cannot." I have asked the teacher 
with regard to a particular wonl and he could not tell 
me what the child wits saying. 

20365. Without the book in his bauds of course! 
— Yes, if he had followed the child he could guess 
the word. But with regard to tlmt there is one special 
opportunity I have of comparing the proficiency in 
England in reading with the proficiency here : and that 
is that there are occasionally English boys presented 
in Ballymacarret classes, and 1 find their reading 
is of quite a different character. The Irish child, 
as a rule, slides into the reading somehow, he sees two 
or three words, but. it does not appear as if he really 
knew what he was going to read about. An English 
boy straightens himself, and sets light off as if he knew 
beforehand what he was going to raid, aud wlmt in- 
tonation and expression lie should give to it. 

20366. Would you be in favour of making distinct- 
ness in reading necessary before a mark was given 1 — 
As part of the qualification — oh, certainly. 

20367. It is not the case at present. If an inspector 
finds a boy can read so as to understand himself what 
he is reading, lie is bound to give him a mark, is it 
not! — I think that is practically the case, it is 
expected we should give a boy a passmark if he 
deciphers die words. My reason for putting in tiiat 
first point was with a view to show that the accom- 
modation was so limited in Ballymacarret, and want 
of the schoolrooms was so great, that it would 
interfere seriously with the introduction of manual 
instruction. 

20368. With regard to manual instruction, wo 
found by experience in England that it is absolutely 
necessary to provide special accommodation according 
to die rales of the Department, and probably if intro- 
duced here it would be so too. We have not gone 
into that point, we have taken it for granted, I mean 
in wood- work — of course cookery is taught in the class- 
room in England — but manual instruction, in the 
sense of woodwork, is in no case to be taught in the 
existing class-room ? — From my own experience, t 
don’t see where the class-room would come from. 

20369. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — How many schools in 
your district ? — 153. 

20370. Are many of the teachers in those trained 1 
— Yes, the number is large now, I should say some- 
thing between a third and a half are trained. 

20371. J suppose very few would be able to teach 
manual instruction as we understand it! — I don't 
think at present they could teach it at all, because 
they have had no training, and I don’t think they 
know what it means. 

20372. I gather that you think that the programme 
at present does not develop the intelligence of the child, 
1 lecause when y o u ask a question outsideofwhatistaught 
he seems not to be able to give a proper answer ? — 
Yes, that is the case. For instance, in first 
class they have to add three lines of two figures each. 
I gave three lines once in which there was no carrying, 
and the result was that half the children in the class 
failed, although it was a well-taught school. I tiled 
them then with carrying and they all passed ; they 
expected to get questions with carrying. 

20373. As regards Ballymacarret — which isofeourse 
a very crowded district, and where manual instruc- 
tion would be very important for the children — you say 
that there is no provision in the school for that 1 — No, 
the schools are quite overcrowded. 

"0374. Assuming a room was built suitable for 
cookery, and another room for laundry, and all the 
requisites provided, and that was to be a centre for 
say five schools round about it, would there be any 
difficulty in inducing the children to give an hour each 
week to each of these 1 — Outside school hours. 

20375. No, inside school hours! — I think it would 
very seriously diminish the time they have at present, 
aud I don’t think that is too much. 
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20376. By curtailing some of the branches so as to 
obtain time, do you think the children would suffer 
much in their literary attainments? — No, I don’t 
think they would suffer in their literary attainments 
at all, that is so far as a limited number went. I 
t hink they would carry out their literary work with 
more intelligence and thoroughness. 

20377. Quite so ; all the testimony given us in 
England was that they came back with fresh zest to 
their literary studies, and lost nothing by giving an 
honr in the week to literary instruction, that being 
regarded as a recreation. You have a Model school 
at Newtownards? — Yes. 

20378. Is it in a prosperous condition ? — Yes, taken 
as a whole I think I can describe it as pros- 
perous ; some of the departments in it are taught 
Temarkably well. 

20379. The numbers are fairly large? — Yes, they 
are increasing. 

20380. Mr. Struthers. — Y ou agree with the pre- 
vious witness in criticism of the residt system as 
tending to draw attention to results rather than 
methods of teaching? — Yes. 

20381. You advocate greater freedom for the 
teacher in forming his course of instruction? — Yes, I 
think the more freedom that is left the teacher, once 
you go beyond certain limits — absolutely necessary 
limits — the better. 

20382. That is to say, the teacher, instead of 
working according to the programme laid down at the 
beginning of the year, should rather state at the end 
of the year what he has been able to do, and the 
inspector should examine on that? — Well, I think 
you must have a statement beforehand, because there 
might be injudicious teachers who would adopt a 
mischievous method ; you must see beforehand. 

20383. That is in outline — the lines on which he 
was going? — You could not have it in detail. 

20384. But it might be from special circumstances 
that the teacher was not able to undertake the whole 
programme laid down for him ; it would be better for 
him to do part of it thoroughly, and state reasons why 
he did uot overtake the whole programme, rather than 
try and do the whole improperly? — Yes, but I t hink 
a judicious teacher ought to know beforehand what he 
was able to accomplish ; it would show a want of 
judgment. 

20385. Tire circumstances of schools differ very 
much, and what is possible in one school is not possible 
in another ? — That may apply to the case of a teacher 
coming from a different locality ; he might come from 
a place where the children were very bright to a 
place where they were extremely dull, but I think 
that would be very unusual. 

20386. Don't you think it would be an advantage 
to have different programmes of work for schools 
taught by oue teacher, and for schools taught by many 
teachers ? — I don’t know that it would be necessary 
to have different programmes ; one teacher teaching a 
large school should take up the whole programme. 

20387. I understood you to say you favoured con- 
siderable diversity of programmes ? — Yes, but I meant 
that the smaller programme should be part of the 
greater; they would not differ qualitatively but 
quantitatively. 

20888. That is, the single-handed teacher would 
not be expected to overtake so much of the work, but 
would work on the same lines as the other? — Yes. 

20389. 1 suppose the case of children not knowing 
the name of the country they lived in was exceptional ? 
— Not very exceptional. 1 have frequently in good 
schools found children unable to point out Ireland. I 
shoald say it would occur in five per cent, of the 
schools. 

20390. Did you not say that they did not know 
the name of the country they lived in? — They did 
not know the name of the country, or how to point it 
out when named. 

20391. I think you said that your experience is 
that English children read better than the average 


ohildren in your sohools ? — Yes, their method of B«lf«a . 
beginning reading is better, and it is better all 0cj> — 
through ; it was what musicians call “ the attack " 
that struck me most : the boy did not slide into the Beatty, 
reading. “-**• 

20392. I have often heard the opinion stated in 
Scotland that Irish children read much better than, the 
Scotch children ? — I don’t say that my remarks apply 
to Scotch children ; I have had opportunities of 
examining Scotch children, and I don’t think they 
read better than Irish children. 

20893. Part of your district is agricultural ? — 

Yes. 

20394. A large part? — Taken as to the amount of 
apace, it is very much larger than Ballymacarret, but 
in the actual amount of schools and children examined, 
the children examined in Ballymacarret are about 
half. 

20395. Do you have many schools talcing up agri- 
culture ? — All the country schools under male teachers 
take it up. 

20396. Have yon any observations to offer on the 
teaching of agriculture in the schools in your district? 

— There is a new text-book issued ; the old text-book, 

I think, was a most unsuitable book for children, but 
apart from that, I don’t think any text-book is very 
much good. But if you have a text-book at all, I 
think it should not go so much into detail as our old 
text-book. It was made up of a certain number of 
farmers’ tips, which would be very useful to grown up 
farmers, as to the definite amount of manure and so 
on, but it was not such a thing as would enable 
a child to apply l>is knowledge to his experience 
afterwards. 

20397. You would regard it rather as a handbook 
for farmers ? — I should think it ought to be a very 
useful handbook for farmers to have at hand, and 
apply to occasionally. 

20398. So that the parents of the children might 
find these books occasionally useful ? — Yes, I have no 
doubt the farmer often took the book from his child 
and read it. 

20399. But you don't think there is much further 
to be said in favour of teaching from a text-book ? — 

No. 

20400. Captain Shaw. — Has a child during his 
school life much opportunity of putting his ideas into 
words under the present system? — No, he has no 
opportunity, I think. 

20401. Do yon think it would be desirable to in- 
troduce instruction which would allow him to do so 1 
— Instruction such as would give him conversational 
powers — yes, I think it would. 

20402. How would you suggest chat that should be 
done ? — I have some idea of how it is done elsewhere, 
as, for instance, now in Germany, I think the usual 
mode of teaching is to call upon a child, to bring him 
before an object and say : “ What do you see there?” 

Then insist that tire child shall form all his words 
into regular complete sentences, and in that way of 
course he gets accustomed to conversational* ex- 
pression. 

20403. And experimental science, when it is taught 
'experimentally the child has to watch what is occur- 
ring and give a description of it afterwards, that is 
useful both in furnishing him with ideas and teaching 
him to give expression to them ? — Yes, I believe that 
is the system that is earned out in Germany. 

20404. A.s a matter of fact it is the text-book that 
the child always learns here? — Yes, there is too much 
text- book. 

20405. You would be in favour of abolishing a good 
many of the text-books perh&|ts and teaching more 
orally? — I think so ; the teaching should he much 
more accurate, and by menus of the blackboard and 
oral work. 

20406. And you think by these means the children 
would attain greater facility in composition than they 
have at present? — Yes. If the children were called 
2 F 
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— 20407. Is drawing taught m any of your schools I 

— yes, it is taught in more than half of them now ; 
I should think there are 85 or 86 now. 

20408. Do you find that the children have suffi- 
cient room for drawing in the schools 1 — No, I don t 
think they have. As an instance of the want of desk 
room I might say that I was in a school the other day 
where the first class alone filled all the desks in the 
senior school ; it was divided into an infant nnd senior 
department, and the first olass alone filled the desks 
of the school. 

20109. Do you think it is possible to teach drawing 
properly if u child cannot move its elbow because the 
next child is agaiust it 1 — It is very difficult, and it 
may be taught under difficulties to a certain extenr, 
but it must be very imperfectly. 

20410. The same tiling would apply to any form 
of manual' instruction which was done at desks in 
school, children must have room to use both their 
arms 1- — Yes, to a still greater extent than in drawing. 

20411. As regards the question of speaking out in 
reading, a great many different classes go on in the 
schoolroom side by side in Ireland! — Yea, there are 
no class-rooms p tactically. 

20412. And it is not convenient that what one 
child is reading should he heard in the next circle! — 
No. 

20413. That may account to some extent for their 
not speaking out ! — Yes, I think it does. I was in a 
school where there were 273 children, there was 
no class-room, they were all in the one room, and I 
don’t see how reading could be taught properly in a 
school under such circumstances. 

20414. Mr. Redington. — I believe there is no 
■evening school in your district 1 — There was one, but 
it has disappeared. 

20415. Can you give ns the reasons why evening 
schools are not more popular in Ireland 1— The pro- 
gramme of the evening school was the same as. in the 
day school to a large extent, and therefore the neces- 
sity for it has passed away somewhat, but it seemed 
-to me that the numbers gradually dwindled until 
they got to five or six for examination, and then -the 
teacher gave it up in disgust. 


20416. Do you think that if the programme were 
modified more boys would be attracted to evenimj 
schools! — I certainly think so, if it were inude of \ 
practical character. 

20417. Perhaps the payment is not sufficient to in- 
duce a teacher to start an evening school !— He i& 
generally a teacher in the day school, at least that is 
my experience, and the evening school was attached 
to’ the day school, and therefore ho had not to rdy on 
it entirely for lus support ; it ouly formed a pave 0 f 
his support. 

20418. Are you acquainted with the English Even- 
ing School Code 1— No, except in a very general way, 
hut so far as 1 know it, I think an adaptation of it 
would be extremely useful ; and it seems to me that 
there are many brauebes that could not be conveniently 
introduced in a day school, for instance laundry work 
and cookery, that might be admirably introduced into 
an evening school, because there is plenty of space 
there. 

20419. You see no objection to girls going to an 
evening school ! — T merely give that as an instance, 
but it does not touch the point, because it would 
apply equally well to the manual work whioh boys 
would learn. 

20420. You think that some of the. extras which are 
now taught in the ordinary school hours might with 
advantage be confined to evening schools ! — The extras 
that are generally taught in my district are algebra 
and geometry ; 1 don’t think they would be of a suit- 
able character for an evening school ; the boys would 
not be sufficiently advanced. 

20421. Do any of your schools take up Trench!— 
One or two. 

20422. Might not a subject of that kind, that would 
bo of use to boys that are going in for a commercial 
career, be a very suitable thing for an evening 
school 1 — Boys that want iustiuction in that go to 
different schools in Belfast where the teaching would 
be more conversational and more useful, and given 
by better teachers. 

20423. Could science teaching be taken up with 
advantage in evening schools! — Yes, I think it 
could. 


■Rev. Dr. 
Spence. 


Rev. Dr. Spence, Rector of S 

20424. Chairman. — You are one of the repre- 
sentatives of the Church of Ireland Association of 
Patrons and Managers of National Schools in the 
United Dioceses of Down, Connor, and Dromore, and 
you are also, I believe, Rector of St. Mary’s, Crumlin- 
road, Belfast ! — Yes. 

20425. You think that there is need for some 
practical education for the masses in Belfast 1 — I do, 
very strongly. 

20426. What do you advocate 1 — I would advocate 
the’ introduction very largely of an education suitable 
to what are the avocations or callings of the majority 
of scholars attending schools. 

20427. What subjects do you think could be 
introduced advantageously! — Take my own school, 
which I know most about — we have a large school. 

20428. How many! — About 800 children on the rolls 

20429. How many boys and how many girls 1 — 
About half and half, a few less boys. 

20430. Up to what age do the girls remain! — 
The girls as a rule remain to fourteen, some leave 
before that, if they have passed the necessary 
standards, and the boys remain to about the same 
age ; very few remain after that 

20431. With regaul to the girls first— what do 
you say about teaching them cookery and house- 
wifery ! — I am strongly in favour of that, that is the 
very thing that brought me here. 

30432. Have yon atceiiipted it! — We attempted 
a cookery class in the evening a few years ago, but it 
PnnLed image digitised by the University u! Soutl 
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was not so much for the children as for the grown-np, 
for ex-pupils ; it was very well attended, and the 
results were fairly good, but we have not attempted it 
in tlieschool — we could not with thepresentprogramme 

20433. Did you carry on the instruction in one 
of the class-rooms 1 — It was in the evening — yes, we 
did ; we had all the apparatus in the schoolrooms. 

20434. No difficulty about that! — No difficulty 
about that, we had a gas stove. 

20435. And you could have moveable tables!— 
Quite easily. 

20436. Did you make any attempt with regard to 
teaching housewifery 1 — No, we have nor. made any 
attempt. My feeling is that in our National schools, 
with the present programme, it is impossible, but it 
seems to me not to be common sense to insist on pupils 
learning subjects which will be of no use to them 
after they leave school, to the exclusion of many 
others more practical and useful. 

20437. You think that the programme might be 
modified so as to allow it ! — I think so. 

20438. How many lessons, when you had classes, 
did you give in the schools ! — Twelve. 

20439. Do you think that was enough t — k 
seemed to fairly answer the purpose. 

20440. We viBited a technical school in Galway 
the other day ; there was nothing going on in the 
way of instruction at the moment, but the instructress 
in cookery was there and we asked her some 
questions. She stated that the course consisted of 
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twenty, lessons, lint she thought that twenty lessons 
were only beginning to show them the preliminaries of 
cooking : anti to do them any good, there should bo 
sixty lessons ? —I should say she would be a much 
better judge than I am, but my object is to insist on 
the principle that it should be introduced. About 
85 or 90 per cent of the girls attending St. Mary’s 
schools will be going into factories and mills at 
from eleven to fourteen years of age, and kindred 
places, and in the majority of cases their mothers are 
working in mills and factories, and they have no 
opportunity, as a rule, of learning at home these 
things ; and that instead of insisting on girls like 
these, wasting their time, as it seems to me, 
in the advanced branches — advanced geography, 
advanced grammar, advanced arithmetic and so on — 
that after they cau read and write and count 
sufficiently for practical purposes the balance of the time 
should be devoted to practical training in bow to keep 
a house sanitary, how to cook, how to 'market, -house- 
hold economy, first aid in case of burns or accidents, 
and that sort of tiling. 

20441. Would you think it would be a good plan 
if the girls who had arrived at the age of thirteen — 
you say they leave at fourteen — who had arrived at 
the last year of their school life, should lie obliged to 
take up a course of cookery for that year 1 — Yes, I 
am strongly of that opinion, and making a change in 
the way of sewing ; there is too much fancy work done. 

20442. How many hours a week do you have for 
sewing in your school ? — Hive hours. 

• 20443. What would be a sufficient number 1 — I 
don’t object to five hours, if the sewing is broadened 
out aud made more practically useful. 

20444. You have one hour a day and you think 
that is sufficient 1 — I think that is practically 
sufficient. 

20445. That seems to be the general opinion of 
those skilled in the matter. Now, we will come to 
the boys : 1 believe you think drawing should be 
taught to boys'! — Yes, certainly. 

20446.- Is drawing taught in your school? — Yes, 
and well taught. 

20447. What is the method of teaching it ? — I am 
not sure I can exactly tell you. 

20448. Does the teacher teach by drawing the 
figures on the blackboard? — Yes, and also by 
supplying the models. 

20449. He does not confine himself to giving a 
child a copy on one page and making him copy- it om 
the next!— He does that, but he does not confine 
himself to it. 

20450. Have you any hand and eye training? — 
No, we have not, we are hampered for want of room, 
we have very large schools; but still we are - two 
teachers short for the numbers of our children, our 
breathing space is not sufficiently large, we lnvve not 
enough accommodation or enough teachers. We are 
in a working class district entirely and the majority 
are poor people, aud it is a difficult thing to raise 
funds. 1 do think that when the Government has 
provided compulsory education it ought to make some 
advance towards helping us to provide sufficient 
accommodation. 

20451. Have you sufficient ground to build upon if 
you bad the money? — Yes. 

20452. Would you advocate the introduction of 
manual training in the shape of woodwork ? — Within 
limits. • 

20453. Of course you understand it would' ‘be 
necessary to have a separate room ; it' could not be 
done in the country ? — No ; not at the same titae as 
the' other studies. 

20454. And for other reasons ? — I am strongly in 
favour of anything that educates a boy’s eye and 
hand. 

20455. You would not - advocate- that, it should be 
taught as a trade for the sake of making a boy a car- 
penter, but merely that elementary part that teaches 


him to measure accurately and use his hand aud eye 1 
— Quite so. 

20456. And you would not teach it withoutteaching 
drawing also ; before a hoy attempted to do anything 
with tools he should have a sketch which he copied 
in doing his work? — I think drawing is very impor- 
tant ; there are a great many boys who don’t seem to 
have much talent for it or taste. 

20457. What are the difficulties you find with 
regard to the supply of teachers ? Did you mean the 
teachers of manual work or teachers generally '( — 
Teachers generally. Our numbers are muoh beyond 
our teaching staff, especially in our infant school. We 
want more accommodation, and the Board won’t 
grant us more teachers. without more accommodation. 
Then, again, I think the Board should be a little 
more generous with schools with regard to supplying 
teachers. Some little time ago I had great difficulty 
in getting a grant of the teacher’s salary because we 
were the one-tenth part of a -child short of the 
average number, and I think that is very hard lines. 

20458. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — Yon are teaching 
cookery in the evening? — We did it some time ago. 
We are not teaching it at present ; these were volun- 
tary lessons. 

20459. Was the teacher an expert? — Yes. 

20460. How did you provide the payment for her ? 
— By charging a certain sum to each pupil. 

20461. Yon would be in favour of curtailing the 
advanced branches in literary education ? — Yes, for the' 
majority of children. The advanced branches are all 
right for children likely to be going forward to some 
profession. Children that require the advauced- 
branches could very easily be selected. 

20462. You consider it very important that they 
should be taught how to keep house f — All-important ; 
a couple of days’ visiting wish me would prove that to 
any person. 

20463. And also to make and mend clothes — 
especially to mend them ? — Yes. 

20464. You have no teaching of woodwork to the 
boys yet ? — No. 

20465. Have you applied for a grant to the Board 
for an extension of your premises ? — We have not, 
because we are not in a position to pay what it would 
cost. Our schools are parish schools ; not vested 
schools. 

20466. Mr. Strothers. — Were those cookery 
classes you had in the evening successful ? — They were. 

20467. Well attended ? — Well attended, but they 
were not attended by children, but by grown-up 
people. 

20468. Especially girls from seventeen to twenty, 
perhaps? — Yes; some of them married women. 

20469. And you think the instruction they received 
there was very useful ? — Highly useful. 

20470. Can you give us the reasons why these 
classes were not continued ? — There was the difficulty 
of organization. 

20471. Was a fee charged for attending? — Yes, Is. 
a head ; that covered expenses. 

20472. So that it would be a very simple matter to 
revive these classes and continue them ? — Yes ; if some 
lady would take them in charge. 

2047 3. May I ask whether you got a grant from 
the National Board for these evening classes ? — No. 

20474. That would be a very considerable as- 
sistance in starting evening cookery classes? — It 
would be. 

20475. And yon think in this way these girls who 
attend receive, a really valuable instruction in 
cookery ? — I have no doubt about it. 

20476. Don’t you think those girls coming there for 
the purpose of learning cookery would he much mure 
likely to benefit by the instruction than children of 
eleven or twelve, w-ho are compelledito attend I — Yes, 
they would; but people wliu come to a voluntary 
class are people who have a certain taste • aud wish to 
excel, and we want to reach not only those who Have 
a wish to excel, but those who have not. 
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20477. Don’t yon think the taste you speak of 
might extend by experience ? — It would be a very 
slow process, unless you began early. 

20478. At any rate you are quite dear that there 
is a considerable advantage from this teaching in the 
evening 1 ! — No doubt about it. 

20479. But, in addition to that, you would like to 
have cookery taught in schools to girls before they 
leave school? — Yes; very simple cookery. I don’t 
want to go in for fine dishes, but something suitable 
to their position in life — to teach them -to economise. 
No one can go among the working classes without 
seeinghow much waste there is, and how much more the 
food they buy could be turned to advantage than it is. 

20480 Would you have laundry work taught in 
the school '! — I should be glad ; the principles of it. 

20481. There would be a difficulty about the 
time? — That is the difficulty; but I would make 
time by doing away with what I think is now practi- 
cally useless. 

20482. You remember there was an alternative 
scheme of needlework, which was meant to be of an 
industrial character, and that does not seem to have 
succeeded? — Well, you see the teacher's bread and 
butter is dependent upon Hr producing certain results 
in certain subjects. 

20483. But there was a fee paid for certain sub- 
jects, excluding arithmetic altogether ; a high fee was 
paid for instruction in needlework and cookery ? — I 
cannot say exactly. 

20484. It has been said to us that the reason why 
this scheme failed was that the people, and especially 
in Belfast, declined to send their children to school 
for anything but a literary education ? —I know that 
there is a certain amount of feeling in that direction, 
but still I think that would he overcome. 

20485. Suppose you reduced the amount of literary 
instruction to girls under eleven, suppose you exclude 
grammar altogether and reduce the amount of geo- 
graphy and arithmetic, and substitute for it cookery 
and laundry work, do you think the parents would 
be willing to send their girls ? — I think if you do it 
in one school in all probability a number of girls 
would say they preferred to have the branches taught 
in another school, but if you do it generally that 
cannot hold. 

20485. Then you aim at making this form of in- 
struction compulsory in all schools ? — I certainly do. 

20487. Don’t yon think there might be a popular 
outcry if that were the case ? — That depends on the 
judiciousness with which it is introduced, if it is 
made clear to people, and, at the same time, if yon 
provide classes for those who wish to get ou in literary 
instruction: In my school perhaps ten or fifteen per 

cent, of the girls would wish to get on for professions or 
olerkships ; it would be easy to provide classes for them. 

20488. Would you get those girls to attend a course 
of instruction in cookery, laundry work, and house 
cleaning ? —I think it is quite possible ; in any case 
you could introduce the subject generally, and at the 
same time have special classes for them ; but I would 
not press ou the majority in the literary subjects. 

20489. That really means you would not make 
these subjects compulsory after all? — I would make 
them generally compulsory. Perhaps I have not made 
myself clear. I would have all the girls taught these 
subjects, but I would have classes provided for the 
girls who wished to go on — special advanced classes. 

20490. Yon would allow girls under certain cir- 
cumstances to claim special exemption? — To claim 
exemption in certain cases. 

20491. It would be very considerable assistance to 
your work with the adult girls if you had grants for 
evening classes for such subjects as cookery and laun- 
dry work ? — Yes. 

20492. Your school is evidently full? — It is full, 
and more than full according to the numbers allow ed, 
by the rules of the National Board, in a given space. 

20493. Then it is what we might call overcrowded 1 

—Yea. 


20494. That is not a desirable state of affairs l-Jt 
is not, it is not so much overcrowded os to make it 
unhealthy ; but it is, according to the rales of the 
Board, overcrowded. I don’t object to the rule, I only 
claim that the Board should help us to provide addi- 
tional accommodation. 

20495. Mr. Rbdinoton. — Have yon applied for h 
loan ?— We have not, because we could not afford to pay 
five per cent. 

20496. You are aware that loans and not grants 
are given to non- vested schools ? — Yes, we thought the 
matter out, but could not afford to pay the five per cent. 

20497. Ml'. Stihjthkks. — Y ou only have teachers 
in this school for the accommodation, and not for the 
number of children iu it, so that in addition to the 
disadvantage of teaching in the overcrowded room you 
have the additional disadvantage of an insufficient 
staff ? — That is so. 

20498. That is a very unsatisfactory state of 
affairs ? — It is ; but I would wish to say I am six 
years past in the parish, and we have never had a 
failure iu the infaut school, which shows our work 
does not suffer in consequence. 

20499. That means the teachers must work very 
hard 1 — They do work very hard. 

20500. Too hard ? — For their own health sometimes. 

20501. Captain Shaw. — Have you considered at 
all the question of having centres for these forms of 
instruction, wHch might be available for different 
schools ? — I have thought of it, hut I liave not con- 
sidered it very particularly. 

20502. Do you think it would be feasible in Belfast 
to have centres for these forms of instruction, to have 
a cookery centre to which the children from various 
schools should come iu turns so that the centre should 
be continuously employed, and yon should have one 
instructor always employed in giving instruction to 
the various classes? — That could be worked, but I 
don’t think it would produce the efficient result iliat 
it would if introduced into all the schools. 

20503. If you have a well-fitted kitchen, and an 
efficient instructor at the centre, would it not produce 
more efficient results than if you depended on a 
teacher in each school ? — To a certain number of 
children, but I don’t thiuk the mass of them could be 
got there. 

20504. Chairman. — Why should they not be 
brought to that centre as in Birmingham ? — Well, I 
have no experience ; but there are local reasons why 
it would not work well. 

20505. Captain Shaw. — To what proportion of the 
children would you contemplate teaching cookery? — 
There would be a very large number of girls. 

20506. Roughly 100 ? — Quite that number. 

20507. You would teach them in classes of twenty- 
five, four classes a week, that would not occupy the 
whole of the instructor's time, or the whole of die 
kitchen ; you might take in another school ? — Yes, at 
a different time. 

20508. It is a question whether you have the 
teaching at one scho.il or at a centre 1 — It is so easy 
now providing a gas stove in the corner of the school 
or class-room, that it would be very much easier doing 
that and having a teacher migrating, giving an hour 
to this school and another to the next. 

20509. I meant the children should migrate, not 
the teacher 1 — lb would be much easier migrating the 
teacher than the children. 

20510. I was going to ask you the same questions 
as regards manual instruction ; it is a system com- 
monly followed in England. I did not know whether 
there might be any feeling in Belfast about the child- 
ren leaving their schools to go to the centres. In- 
stead of coming to the school one morning, they start 
and go to a centre and spend two hours there, and 
then go on to the school ? — I have no experience of it 
at alL But there are certain elements existing in Bel- 
fast wMch don’t exist in England, and wHch would 
make it difficult, if not impossible, to migrate the 
children in this city. 
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20511- Mr. Molioy. I think your school building amount to do with keeping np order in the sohool and Belfwt 

was erected many years ago and ac a very heavy cost'!-- keeping up a moral tone. And then again there is 0e< -^-j 8 t> 7 . 

It was. another reason — there is only a certain percentage, and — 

20512. An unusually heavy cost! —Yes. perhaps a small percentage of young men and women ® ev - Dr - 

20513. And that has been weighing on the parish that care much to pursue their studies when they Spenc “' 
ever since?— lam happy to say it has been wiped out leave school, and those that do care are amply pro- 
now. vided for in schools like the Workman’s Institute, 

20514. I knew it when the Rev. Dr. Wright where they go of their own choice, 
happened to be the clergyman and it rather oppressed 20524. With regard to their pursuits in after-life?— 
him? — It did, and it oppressed me too, I am sorry to Yes. 

say, for a time. 20525. Would you kindly develop a little your 

20515. Was it connected with any association remark about that one-tenth of a pupil when you 
prior to the National Board; was it under the Church were not able to get an assistant recognized ; was the 
Education Society ? — No, it never was. refusal of the Commissioners to appoint an assistant 

20516. Was it always worked as a parish school, on the ground of overcrowding ? — No, the overcrowd- 
and in connection with the National Board ? — Yes. ing is in the infant school. The senior school is not so 
20517. Then the attendance has increased cnor- overcrowded. When you have a staff of teachers it is 
roously ? — Enormously, the district has increased hard that the retaining of one of the staff should 
enormously. depend on whether you will have the one-tenth or not. 

20518. They are chiefly mill-workers in the 20526. They don’t deal, however, I believe -with 
neighbourhood ? — Chiefly. fractions ; they rather go to the next whole number 

20519. You carried on an evening school for some and give you the benefit of the fraction? — Possibly 
time? — We had an evening cookery school, we had that is so now, but they do deal with fractions, 
not a laundry school in my time. 20527. Mr. Redincton. — Would you point out 

20520. What objection would yon have to an the particular regulations governing evening classes 

ordinary literary evening school ? — I have noneat till, which you think have prevented the spread of these 

20521. In view of the great number of adult classes? — I could not put my finger on it just now, 

workers would it not be of service to introduce such but my impression is that the teachers have not been 

a school ? — I am sure it would if it could be carried out. sufficiently encouraged by a large enough payment. 

20522. Do you think the restrictions at present in 20528. Are you familiar with the English way of' 
force under the National Board prevent the carrying paying for teaching in evening schools ? — I am not. 
out of that? — To some extent, but not wholly. 20529. Mr Strothers. — Is there not one 

20523. That the remuneration is not adequate and difference between Birmingham and Belfast in the 

the conditions are prohibitive ? — Yes, but still I think way of establishing a centre — that there is one central' 

there are other elements that enter into it — there are authority in Birmingham which has all the schools 

very few men who are capable of managing fellows under its control and there is no central authority 

of from seventeen to twenty-one, and that has a large in Bedfast ? — There is no central authority in Belfast. 


Rev. R. J. Clarke, Rector of Trinity Church, Belfast, examined. 


20530. Chairman. — You are the Rector of Trinity 
Church, Belfast, and the manager of three large 
Natioual schools ? — Y es, my lord. 

20531. Have you tried cookery classes? — We have 
tried them in the evening in connection with 
the young people who have left school ; we found 
them very successful and exceedingly popular. The 
first year we engaged a very superior Scotch lady, 
the lesson cost 6s. 6 d. an evening ; we sold 120 tickets 
to the young girls at Is. each, which meant* a course 
of twelve lessons. Id. a lesson. Those tickets were 
transferable. The Town Council lent us a gas stove 
for six months free of cost. We found the class 
self-supporting, 120 tickets at Is. each, both paid for 
the gas and for the services of the lady and other 
expenses, and left a few shillings margin. 

20532 Is that going on still ? — No, we tried it two 
winters, and it was not quite so popular, and we 
went on to an ambulance class. 

20533. You are trying ambulance classes now ? — 
We have tried thorn. We did not find them so 
popular as the cookery class, but a good many of our 
young girls obtained certificates. 

20534. Have you any idea of going back to the 
cookery classes ? — Yes, we have ; I think we could 
easily introduce it into our schools after school hours, 
from 4 to 5 o'clock — a good many of the girls would 
come back. 

20535. Would you require to get the services of 
a special instructor, or do you think one of your 
teachers would qualify ? — I am afraid none of our 
teachers could qualify, but if certificates were given 
in cookery, some of our assistants would attend 
cookery classes and qualify, I feel certain. 

20536. Supposing you were to institute another 
class in the school, could you obtain results fees from 
the National Board if you had an outside teacher? — 
I am not quite sure, I think we could. W e obtained 


results fees in singing once when we employed an out- Rev. R. J. 
side teacher. Iatke. 

20537. Have you tried gymnastic classes and 
evening drill ? — We have, and also we have drill 
classes on Saturday for the day school pupils, which 
is very popular, teaching children to be alert and 
habits of instant obedience. 

29538. Have you found that that has tended to im- 
prove the demeanour of the children and their order- 
liness ? — Y cs, I think it tends to muke them moi-e 
respectful and to see the beauty of orderliness. 

20539. Do you think that children should be taught 
to use all their parts both mental, moral, and physical ? 

— I think that should be the aim of our system of 
education. 

20540. What do you say about reading? — I find 
the children read very well, and I can hear them 
reading distinctly in our Sunday school ; I super- 
intend a largo Sunday school, and I have often to say 
at the beginning, “ I wish to remind every boy only 
to read so that he can be heard in his own class.” 

He reads sometimes so that he can be heard over the 
whole room. 

20541. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — What would be the 
size of your schools? — Eight hundred children on the 
rolls of the three schools. 

20542. Did your evening cookery class embrace 
pupils from the three ? — More senior pupils and girls 
of the district generally. 

20543. I am not surprised to hear from you that 
the second winter was not so popular ; we have found 
it the same elsewhere ; I suppose they were getting 
wearied of it ? — W e found it so. 

20544. The question Is — would they not get 
wearied of it in the school ? — If it was for their good 
we would compel them to continue it, if the teacher 
got good results, the manager and teacher combining 
could induce children to attend. 
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20345. Mr. Struthebs.— Y ou could induce them, 20547. Do you know what special rule it was that 
' but not actually compel them? -Where the manager prevented you making the application ?— I don't 
and teacher are in touch with the parents, the parents recollect. We wished the class to include anyone in 
will do anything reasonable that is put before them. the district who wished to come— mothers of families 

20546. Did you get any support from t.he National occasionally came. 

Board for your evening class? — None, whatever ; we 20548. And is there some restriction in the rules 
thought we could not comply with the rules and of the National Board which prevented that 1 — [ don't 

restrictions. quite recollect. 


Mr. S. Barbouk, Head Master, Carrickfergus Model School, examined. 


20549. Chairman. — You are tho Head Master of a week I will devote half an hour on Friday to 
the Model School at Carrickfergus ? — Yes, my lord. experimental work. Take a long tube for measuring 
20550. 1 believe that you have had u class of prac- gas, or better take an ordinary long-necked bottle, 
tical cookery in connection with that school? — Yes, 1 prefer to take an apparatus that a child has ready 


at hand. Invert the bottle and introduce the neck 


20551. Who was it taught by? — By an extern into water, the water does not rise in the buttle. 


teacher during tlie first session ; it is now taught l>y 
the head mistress of the girls’ school. 


Ask the child why, it is not likely that he can 
answer. Introduce a piece of mdiaruhber tubinginto 


20552. flow many girls and boys successfully the bottle, draw out some of the air and the water will 
passedaUhelast examination? — Sixty girls and one boy. rise in the bottle. That is water ruuuiuv up a hill; 


20553. Did that boy pass successfully and with that is contrary to their experience. A bicycle will 
honor marks in some other subjects ?— Yes, in every rim down a bill, but not run up a hill unless you push 
subject in the examination except geography. it. • Therefore there is something pushing die waier 

20554. What is your experience with regard to up in the bottle; the child will at once understand 

kindergarten? — That its effects are feit up to the that there is something pushing it up, and is ready for 

senior classes ; we have a kindergarten department, the fact that the atmosphere bus weight. Then we 

and the children are taught the usual exercises there ; have a model of a pump, a sectional model, and die 


the effect of the kindergarten teaching is very pro- 


i veiy much interested examining the 


nounced when wo come to first fifth class, more valves. When the principle is studied we have a glass 
•especially when, wc come to second fifth class, when pump — a real pump that will raise water two lect, 


we introduce, the children to geometry. Any teacher and the children are delighted with it. I like to in- 
could distinguish ihe kindergarten pupil from the troduco experiments that tlm child can remember anil 


ordinary pupiL I have brought a paper with me to perform ut home, and when I show the child how to 
show you an exercise in paper-folding belonging to make the experiment, using the most approved appu- 


the kindergarten, that will illustrate it. It is sufficient ratus I can get, then my object is to invent an appu- 
to draw your attention to the exercise to see the effect ratus for the child that lie can put his hand on, because 


of it on Euclid. Here (jrroduced) is a paper square. The very often the child will examine the apparatus in- 
chillren in the junior classes — the average age would stead of what is going on ; when I take away 


be six — are taught to place the square of paper so the apparatus and give him the ordinary utensils he 
that the edge coincides with a straight line. The attaches more impoitance to what is going on. For 


teacher asks the pupil to fold the lower corners over instance, I might dry a precipitate in a water bath, 


the upper comers, and the child folds the paper so. and the boy will look on. Ask him to filter a precipi- 


The paper is opened and the teacher asks, “ What tate from water, take away the waterb&th, and he is 
have you now ? " And the child is taught to say at sea how to dry it. Then the question that I very 


“ Two oblongs.” Now open the paper, fold the often ask is — “ What apparatus can you devise for 
left hand corners over the right hand corners; the that?” One boy by himself got a jampot, dried it, 


paper must not be moved our of position, and the and placed it in boiling water in a saucepan, the water 
•child is taught to fold the paper this way. Then the in the saucepan not reaching up, and in that way 
paper is opened, •' What have you now ? ” rind the dried it. 


.child answers “ Four squares 


20557. How many pupils have you at present taking 


taught to see tangible mathematical facts. When I partin your lessons on experimental work in chemistry? 

introduce the child to the second book of Euclid I — Eighty. 


: generally ask him to go to the infant school for a 
square and fold the paper.” “ What have you now ? ” 
“ Four squares.” And hence the child learns that the 


20558. They are, of course, in the two upper classesl 
-Yes, the senior classes. 

20559. Have you given any attention to the 


l the line is equal to four times the square teaching of agriculture in a scientific way ? — -Yes, my 


lord, during the past four years in 


20555. Do you think drawing should be made the Carrickfergus Model School, and two years in 
compulsory?— Yes. In No. 2 Model School, Dublin, connection with the Derry Monel School. 


I had cent, per cent, of passes. In tho Carrickfergus 20560. Do you think that agriculture is intelligently 


Model School we had three failures out of 111 children taught at present in schools as a rule ?— Before I can 


answer that question I should like to give you my 


20556. You have given a good deal of attention to view that agriculture is both a science and an art. As 


the study of experimental science ; will you give us a science it is a very imperfect science at present. I 


your views on that as applied to teaching in elementary suppose I could scarcely bring two books together that 
schools?— I think the teacher should - place before agree in all "little points regarding the sbfeuce ’ ( if 


him this great object in all his education, to make the agriculture. One book will state that a plant 
child inventive. If you teach a child to take two takes carbonic acid gas during the day and gives 


substances and join diem together and produce a out oxygen. Another book states that is wrong, 
new substance, that Is the t nearest approach to a that the respiration of the plant is essentially an 


creative act. That is my aim in all my teaching to oxydation of the plant. One book will state that a 
make the child inventive. Next you must make him certain class of plants can take in nitrogen by menus 
an experimenter, and then it is more likely yo.u will of micro-organisms in the rootB. And another book 
Much him with the beauty of the subject. And until the says that is wrong. Then, again, with referen ce to 
teacher brings the sul ject home, and the child sees its the practice, the practice is not always uniformly m- 
beauty, it is questionable whether he will ever succeed telligent, and it is influenced by a great many acci- 
in tli at sul ject. In teaching children I make the dental circumstances, and routine" lias a good deal to 
experiments a condition ; if they do so much work in do with it. And 1 contend when I approach this 
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subject of agriculture that the farmer is out and beyond 
everyone the best expert in reference to the practice, 
and I could in no way, under no system of training, 
hope t8 equal him in practice. For instance, a farmer 
in order to be a successful farmer, must be a good 
business man. When you tell liim certain characteris- 
tics of a cow, of course you say a cow must have good 
shape and symmetry, deep and level carcase, but he 
has no absolute standard to compare it with, it is only 
relative, lie must have the experience of the fair. 
The teacher is forbidden by one of his rules to attend a 
fair. Then, again, there are many pupilsinmy schools — 
junior pupils— who could describe every point of a 
cow likely to have a satisfactory supply of milk, and 
perhaps they would not once refer to tlio text-book. 
X was experimenting with the boys, because I come 
from a farming district. 

20561. Have you a practical knowledge acquired 
independently! — Yes, my lord, and T thought I was 
taught far too much practice prior to going to school and 
afterwards on returning from school. There is no 
doubt that a child who comes from a farming dis- 
trict gets a good practical knowledge and a good expert 
knowledge. For instance, T asked a farmer’s son how 
he would know a cow likely to give a good return of 
milk. He said he would examine the ear of the cow, 
and if the ear had a yellow colour it was a very good 
sigu ; if the dmidriff of the ear was yellow it was a good 
sign, and also if the cow had the slightest strain of a 
shorthorn. He wouldnotlmve a cow that had any black 
ou the nose. Then he referred to the distinguishing 
marks of the udder ; and at last he summed up by sayi ng 
that there are external indications in tho cow that an 
expert could recognise as readily as a man well versed 
in horses could point out a horse that would be well 
suited for speed or for drawing. So X contend that in 
that direction I dare not approach a farmer to teach 
him the practice of it. But in the matter of science 
he is very defective, and I think that the mission of 
the teacher or the text-book should be to bring the 
two classes of workers together, bringing the scientific 
worker and the practical cultivator together, so as to 
-ensure their mutual co-operation, and in that wav both 
parties benefit. I look on the benefit ,of scientific 
•training to a fanner as lying in the power it will confer 
on him of educating himself to altered conditions, or 
availing himself of new resources, and, therefore, [ 
think that the sphere of the teacher should be directed 
more to reconciling and bringing the two into closer 
contact, and I believe that agriculture is well-taught 
as far as the teachers are concerned. 

20562. You have had a good deal of experience in 
model schools in different counties ; will you tell us 
what schools you have been connected with in the 
course of your career ? — Derry Model School, No. 2 
Central Model School, and Carrickfergus Model 
School. 

20563. You were at Omagh 1 — Yes. 

20564. A pupil and pupil teacher 1 — Ye3. 

20565. Were the subjects of mechanics, magnetism, 
electricity, and agricultural chemistry taught in all 
those schools 1 — No, they were taught in Omagh. 

20566. Who was the head master there!— Mr. 
Ferguson. 

20567. Mr. Strutuers. — Do you find that these ex- 
perimental science lessons of yours awaken the 
curiosity of the children and make them of a more 
inquiring turn of mind! — Yes, more inventive and 
sharper. 

20568. And so they presumably make greater pro- 
gress in the other subjects ; have you found that is the 
case! — Well, yes. 

20569. At any rate you can say this, that these 
children who have given a certain amount of time to 
the science instruction are not behind the others in 
the literary subjects ? — N o. 

20570. You don’t suppose that anybody could give 
practical instruction in farming who had not a 
thorough knowledge of the subject himself 1 — No, I 
don't think he could. 


20571. In order to be a really practical instructor Belfast, 
in farming he would require to be a practical farmer 1 oc-i.~u~ia 9 ' 

20572. Which means years of constant study 1 — 
y e8 _ J Barbour. 

20573. A sort of study which could only, in excep- 
tional cases, be combined with that of preparing a 
man to be a teacher ; he could not be both a practical 
farmer and a teacher? — I don’t think he could make a 
teacher and a practical fanner — he might make an 
approach to a teacher. 

2057-1. Do yon get fees from the National Board 
for this science teaching! — Not from the National 
Board, but from the Science and Art Department. 

20575. But not under the scheme of the National 
Board? — Not under the National Board. 

20576. Captain Shaw. — Have you considered the 
syllabus of the National Board for science 1 — Yes. 

20577. Do you think you could teach that advan- 
tageously to your students ? — I believe I could teach 
the inorganic chemistry programme. There are other 
programmes that I should like to modify. 

20578. Would you liko to commence teaching 
science from the youngest classes? — Not for an 
examination. 

20579. But as a mental training ? — Yes, as a mental 
training, preparatory to the senior division. 

20580. Yon think it ought to be taught right 
through the school ? — I think it should ; we have deli- 
cacy of touch trained and observation 

20581. If you were allowed to teach experimental 
science throughout your school as you like, do you 
think you could devise a satisfactory course ? — I would 
Hot like to introduce more experimental work than I 
have at present. I believe I have a satisfactory 
course of experimental work for the junior children. 

20582. You gave us your idea of it just now. You 
feel it incumbent that science should be taught by 
experiment? — Yes. 

20583. 'There is no use relying on a text-hook if 
one tells you one thing and another another? — No, 
but I referred to inaccuracies in the cext-liook to show 
that the science of agricultural chemistry is far from 
being perfect at present. 

20584. But the particular instances which you have 
given have been experimented on, and I think one of 
the books might be pronounced to be wrong. But 
that shows the necessity of experiments instead of re- 
lying on text-books! — It scarcely goes that far. I 
referred to that to show that the science of agricultural 
chemistry is far from being perfect, the scientific part 
is the part the teacher should be well versed in before 
he comes to talk to the practical farmer, or to ask a 
practical farmer to change his mode of doing a thing, 
and try another experiment. If he will ask me to 
explain how it is that one field of wheat is hard, and 
another tender, I cannot do it. That naturally dis- 
counts my teaching, and it is not likely that he will 
be ready to drop his own course, a course whereby he 
can make money, and make himself comfortable 
when he can point out that I do not know my science. 

20585. But still science helps to a certain extent 
in the agriculture 1 — Oh, yes, I should say that to a 
farmer who was instructed in science, no part of the 
plant’s life is uninteresting. 

2058G. And you think that is a proper introduction 
to agriculture in schools, the science which underlies 
it! — Yes, l should say a course of elementary agricul- 
tural chemistry is a necessary introduction, and it is 
a part of agriculture that we should be asked to take 
up in school. The practical part is really a part where 
we have to deal with experts. 

20587. Do the children perform experiments for 
themselves in your course!— They perform experi- 
ments at home. 

20588. But not actually in the school ! — No, the 
experiment is invariably repeated at home, provided it 
is of such a nature that the child can have the neces- 
sary apparatus at home. 

20589. Would yon prefer tho children, should do 
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some experimental work for themselves? — Yes, 
because naturally, until the child performs experi- 
ments for himself, he has not that interest which en- 
sures his close attention. 

20690. Do you think you could carry out a satis- 
factory series of experiments by the students in the 
ordinary class-roomi — [ believe I could. 

20591. Mr. Molloy. — How long are you head 
master of the Carrickfergus school 1 — Since January, 
1894. 

20592. Were you the first to introduce such a 
subject as experimental science there 1 — No. 

20593. I believe a predecessor of yours, Mr. 
Stevenson, had it for some time ? — Yes. 

20594. Who supplied the apparatus ? — I cannot say, 
but it is a free stock to the school at present. 

20595. Do you consider that you have suitable and 
sufficient apparatus 1 — I consider so. 

20596. There are really three departments in the 
Carrickfergus Model School, infants’, girls’, and boys’ 
school, and by your memorandum it is stated the 
kindergarten is earned out in the infant school, and 
successfully 1 — Y es. 

20597. Tn the girls' school they take up cookery, 
and you state that the result of the examination in 
cookery was that sixty girls passed, out of what total 
number? — I think sixty presented, and sixty passed j 
there were no failures. 

20598. And the successes in cookery included even 
one boy ? — Yes ; that boy made three applications to 
me, and he backed up the third application by saying 
that on one occasion he helped to prepare a dinner 
for the Prince of Wales. He is the son of an hotel 
proprietor in Larne ; he said the hotel would eventually 
come to him, and he wanted to study cookery. 

20599. Is drawing taught to scale in any depart- 
ment in that school 1 — Jt is, to a certain extent, in con- 
nection with the first and second years’ geometry . 

20600. Whatis the lowest standard or class in which 
drawing is taken up? — In all classes in my school, but 
the third class is the first class in which I cau present 
it for results fees. 

20601. I find there is a total number of 360 
pupils on the rolls of the three schools, and in yours, 
166 on the rolls, and of the 166, so many as eighty are 
learning elementary science ? — Yes. 

20602. Would yon briefly state whether the parents 
approve or disapprove of that ? — When a teacher is 
popular, and has gained the confidence of the parents, 
it is sufficient for that teacher to say this is a proper 
thing to study. The only difficulty will arise in con- 
nection with a new subject, in introducing a new sub- 
ject we generally meet with three or four who cannot 
see eye to eye with the teacher at the time. For 
instance, when I proposed the introduction of elocu- 
tion, and suggested we should employ Professor Mill en, 
•of Belfast, one parent objected. Since then he has 
come round to see the advantage of it, and his 
children are now attending. 

20603. Did you find that the reading improved? — 
Yes ; the inspector, at the last results examination, 
stated that, owing to the course in elocution, the read- 
ing was distinct and accurate. 

20604. Chairman. — Who teaches elocution in your 
school 1 — I employ Professor Millen. 

20605. Mr. Molloy. — I observe, by the time-table, 
that you commence school at nine in the morning, and 
terminate at three o’clock ; and in consequence of 
having so many extra subjects, you find it necessary to 
take up special classes on Saturday? — Yes. 

20606. Virtually, the whole of Saturday appears to 
be devoted from nine until three. Do you find that 
the pupils attend willingly for these long hours, and 
also on the special day, Saturday. A former witness 


said that Saturday was virtually lost in the schools?— 
Not in the Model schools, we must teach up to 12 
o’clock ; I hud 114 boys present out of a total^f leg 

20607. You don’t find that the teaching staff or the 
pupils suffer from atteudingonSaturdays, and these long 
hours? — The average percentage in my school for Sep 
tember is eighty-five, which I should say would give 
an indication of the health of the children. 

20608. Captain Shaw. — D o they do any home 
lessons as well ? — Yes, and exercises. 

20609. Mr. Molloy.— I find that they devote from 
half-past nine to ten to home lessons, and I observe in 
addition to chemistry, geometry, mensuration, algebra, 
book-keeping, that Latin and French are taught. Ig 
French taught to the girls? — Boys and girls may 
coiue together, but it is not taken up extensively. 

20610. Who is the special teacher of that class?— 
An extern teacher on Tuesday from nine to ten, and 
on Saturday nine to ten, Latin. 

20611. They have in the girls’ department instru- 
mental music, twenty-seven gilds are learning : on 
wbat instrument? — The piano. 

20612. How many boys are learning Latin?— I 
believe eighteen. 

20613. Are these taught also by an extern?— 
Yes, I could not devote my time to eighteen. I 
should state that the pupils are generally pupils who 
come from Intermediate schools to the Model school, 
and the parents are anxious to carry on the Latin 
and French. 

20614. Mr. Redjngton. — C ould you tell me why 
the science programmes are not taken up to a larger 
extent in the National Schools? — The science pro- 
grammes in connection with the National Board? 

20615. The subjects of magnetism, electricity, and 
chemistry? — Where it was possible to teach those 
subjects, up to Inst year a teacher could take the 
class on in connection with the Science and Art De- 
partment, London. Our Board pays a results fee of 
5s. per pupil, whereas the Science and Art Department 
pays the teacher £2, if the pupil’s answering obtaina 
60 per cent. Then again the Science and Art Depart- 
ment gave until 1886 certificates ; and they also gave 
Queen’s prizes. The Queen’s prize was really a 
handsome prize and greatly coveted, and the children 
worked very bard. A certificate from the Science 
and Art Department is very often a passport to em- 
ployment in Belfast. Looking over my roll of can- 
didates who succeeded at the last examination I find 
they have all succeeded in getting desirable appoint- 
ments in Belfast. 

20616. Captain Shaw. — What is the nature of 
the home lessons ? — I look upon that as the sphere of 
the parent, and if I mark out a course that a child 
should study it is to save the parent trouble, and I 
examine the lessons again on the understanding that 
I am doing work for the parent, but I hold it is the 
parent’s function to see the child is prepared at home. 
In the Carrickfergus Model school home lessons are 
very strictly looked after, it is a school that for thirty- 
four years lias held a good name, and the late head- 
master, Mr. Stevenson, stated to me that many of 
the leading business and professional men in Belfast 
were trained at the Carrickfergus Model school. 

20617. Do you prefer that children should learn 
tilings by heart, or have problems that they should 
work at home as a home lesson? — Perhaps the 
second fifth might be required to work five sums in 
arithmetic, and prepare a certain number ot pages in 
geography, and do a little parsing. 

20618. Mr. Strothers. — What do you mean by 
“ preparing,” learning it off the book 1 — Yes, to be 
able to name the counties in Ulster, for instance. 
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FORTY-FIFTH PUBLIC SITTING.— SATURDAY, OCTOBER 16th, 1897. 

AT 10.30 o’clock, A.M., 

At the City Hotel, Londonderry. 

Present : — The Right Hon. the Earl of Belmore, q.c.m.o., in the Chair ; The Right Hon. C. T. 

Redington, m.a ; Rev. Henry Evans, djj. ; Rkv. Hamilton Wilson, d.d. ; W. R. J. 
Molloy, Esq. ; Captain T. B. Shaw ; and J. Strothers, Esq., b.a. ; 

with J. D. Daly, Esq.. m.a., Secretary. 


Mr. W. J. Browne, m.a., District Inspector of National Schools, examined. 


20619. Chairman.— Yon are a District Inspector 
of National Schools in the Londonderry district ! — I 
am, my lord. 

20620. How many schools are there in your 
district 1 — One hundred and sixty. 

20621. How far do they extend from Derry 1 — The 
furthest on the mainland is thirty-six miles north, 
Malin Head in Innishowen. and I have one school 
eight or ten miles beyond in Inistrahull, the most 
northerly point of Irish ground. 

20622. I see that you are prepared to speak about 
kindergarten ; will you give the Commission your 
views about its uses and shortcomings 1 — Well, my 
lord, I think kindergarten is of great service in train- 
ing the pupils iu colour and form, and in the properties 
of things they handle, and also in manipulating the 
various matters put into their hands, and I consider 
the drill connected with it of exceedingly great use 
in strengthening the muscles and developing the 
bodily structure, and also in promoting the health of 
the pupils. 

20623. A.8 to its shortcomings 1 — Well, I think its 
principal shortcoming is that it is not continued from 
the infants on to tlio other classes. 

20624. There i3 a break before there is any form 
•of manual work undertaken !— Exactly. 

20625. How long is the break ? — The pupil passes 
through first and second class, and often for two years 
there is no continuance of the kindergarten work, 
even in drawing. 1 think that is a great mistake, 
because the kindergarten leads to nothing ns it is at 
present. Then I find, so far as my experience goes, 
the understanding is not equally cultivated with the 
senses in kindergarten; however, that is a matter of 
detail, a matter that might be remedied in the coarse 
of teaching. 

20626. What da you think about the extent and 
the defects of the present instruction in drawing! — 
In all the schools that I have examined, we have 
nothing but freehand drawing, anti that is simply 
copying from copies on the flat. I think that is only 
the beginning of drawing. Freehand drawing of an 
object gives a general outline of it and that requires 
w> be corrected by measurement. 

20627. When you say that is the only sort of 
drawing, are there no exceptions 1 — I am aware of 
none, we have no drawing to scale and no model 
drawing. 

20628. Have you no draw ing in which instruction 
is given otherwise than by copies ; we saw some 
instruction yesterday in the First Derry School, given 
on a blackboard Wrh at is one of the exceptions 
perhaps. 

20629. Are there any others beside that! — 1 am 
not aware of any and 1 could not have said from my 
own knowledge that that was done there, because I 
have very little opportunity of seeing the teaching of 
drawing ; however, 1 must say with regard to that 
school that the drawing is exceptionally good, every 
pupil examined there last year passed and passed 
well. ■ 


20630. Wlrat do you find to be the extent at 
present of the intelligence of pupils 1 — I don’t think 
it is as well developed as it ought to be, I think 
there is a great deal too much rota work, and a great 
deal too little explanation, and, perhaps I should go 
further than explanation — I think a more valuable 
thing than explanation still is getting the pupil to find 
out the meaning of a thing for himself. For instance 
there is very little consulting of the dictionary. I go 
strongly for the use of the dictionary, and I find in 
most schools, I have to introduce it myself, and even 
when it is introduced the pupils cannot find out the 
words they are looking for. 

20631. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Ls i t S u Hi van’s you employ 1 
— That is in the school, but I don’t recommend any, 

I am content with any dictionary. 

20632. Chairman. — How do yon think the intelli- 
gence can be helped or hindered by manual instruction ? 
— I would like to make a preliminary observation. I 
think a great deal of the want of intelligence displayed 
in our schools is not attributable to the teachers and 
not attributable to tbe system of results examination, 
but a good deal to the character of the reading books 
hitherto used, they have been very difficult and bard to 
explain, the consequence is the teachers have largely 
given up explanation. The new books will perhaps 
meet that, because they will be much more interesting 
to the pupils — all the sets I have seen. Then manual 
training I look upon as supplementary to the mental 
training and as giving an outlet for the at present 
wasted energies of the pupils ; they have got some- 
thing to do with their hands that will occupy their 
physical part without any great strain on their minds, 
they will, therefore, be able to give greater attention 
to other subjects, and the testimony of all who have 
had experience is that that really is the result. 

20633. What do you any with regard to the 
necessity for elementary science teaching, both as 
regards intellectual and physical training!— I think 
that as x’egards intellectual training science to 
iny mind means systematised knowledge as «iistin- 
guished from information, and it calls into play the 
mental powers of the child in solving problems and 
overcoming difficulties. 

20634. I see you include iu your memorandum 
under the head of science, botany, mathematics, 
drawing, weighing, measuring, mechanics, physics and 
elementary geometry 1 — T think all these ought to be 
taught more or less. 

20635. Is elementary chemistry taught in the 
schools iu your district !— I have never examined in 
chemistry, I don’t think it is taught to any oxtent. I 
think all these subjects should be taught by an exten- 
sion of object lessons, which we have at present in the 
infant classes 

20636. Those subjects were formerly taught in. 
reading books! — They were. 

20637. And when did they cease to teach them! — 
About thirty years ago. A great many of these subjects 
we had in the fourth and fifth books of the old system, 
wo had vegetable physiology, zoology, classification 
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Londonderry, of animals, descriptive geography anil a course of 20G51. Anil of course you think that in some wav 

rvilTiRBT geology, which would be rather out of date now, though or other, whether by compulsion or some otliei w&¥ 

' — it was very .moil at the time it was written ; then we the teaching of the subject should be well ]ia id f lir l 

“ r W ' J ’ had a course of history in the Fifth Book. Decidedly ; you canuot enlist the symiwthies of th. 

Browse. M. A .. „ „ J .. » It ... 


Decidedly ; yon cannot enlist the symimtliies of the 


20638. Rev. Dr. Evans— Y ou refer to the very olil teachers unless you affect their pockets. 


Fifth Book 1 — The Fifth Book that became disused 
about 1866. 


20G52. Coining to domestic economy for girls, what 
do you say about that I — I think domestic economy » 

wit.] i anriror , 3 . 


20639. Chairman. — Withregard tomanual training, equally important with sewing and needlework, in 
will you first tell us what yon include under the head fact, more so ; many of the girls trained at our schools 


of manual training I — I have no experience in the offcei'wards become domestic servants, and in ihtir 
matter, I have never examined a school where manual service their sewing is of no practical value to them an 
trailing has been carried on. servants, but a knowledge of domestic economy would 

20640. We have veiy often in our examination con- be exceedingly valuable, 
fined the expression to woodwork and modelling work, 20653. Is that so, that sewing is no value to them 
there being very little of modelling work anywhere ; as servants l — I think not, sometimes ; very often it is 
but there are other subjects which in some of our of very little importance except to themselves iu- 
exnniinabions we found witnesses included in manual dividunlly, whereas a knowledge of domestio economy 
training; what do you consider to be such ? — The would he of exceedingly great use to them, and seouro 
simplest torm of manual braining is drawing, which for them better positions and higher remuneration, 
we have already disposed of 20G54. Do you tbiuk time could be found fortewh- 

20641. Drawing is the preliminary to woodwork ; ing such subjects as cookery and domestic economy by 
if properly taught, I mean. Woodwork without lira w- taking two hours off the time now given to ueodle- 
ing appears to be badly done and practically useless ? work, and having tliree hours, as iu England, instead 
— T thiuk the drawing to plan should commence first. of tivol — I am decidedly of that opinion; I think we 
20642. Scale drawing ? — Oh, \es. spend too much time at needlework, and there is a 

20G43. Suppose that woodwork were to beintrodneed great difficulty in getting materials and getting the 
first of all, how do you think time and means could children to keep up their attention. 


be provided? — I think about the time there is very 


. Mr. Rkdinuton. — I see that on the whole 


little difficulty ; the woodwork wonld be intended you are not in favour of the abolition of individual 


only for boys. » 

20644. And only for a couple of horn's a week 1 - 


exaiuination for results 1 — I am not, sir. 

20656. What are your objections to class examina- 


At present girls spend an hour less at ordinary sub- tions? — Well, my objection is that a class examination 

jects than boys, yet girls almost invariably answer will be either a superficial examination or it will bean 
better than boys on the same subject. There may be individual examination, with u general estimate formed 
various causes assigned for that, perhaps gilds are in the mind of the examiner. 

more attentive to their work, but I think the accuracy 30C57. If, say, a third of the pupils taken at ran- 
they have derived through sewing and needlework dom answered very well, could yon not fairly argue 


gives them a superior feeling of exactness, and makes that the class as a whole was well taught?— Yes; 

them more accurate in all their subsequent work; the but I think the examination is valuable, not merely 


time spent by the girls at needlework could easily bo for ascertaining the teaching of the school, but 
given oy the boys. satisfying the parents and pupils ; the pupils have a 

two ways of shortening the time great interest in the examination, the parents have a 


devoted to literary subjects, which have been suggested great interest in the examination, anil the managers, 
to us — in fact the only woodwork that you may all these are interested in having the actual proficiency 


call in satisfactory operation, that we witnessed, of each individual ascertained. 


was at Lismore, in the Christian Brothers’ School ; 20658. But the main object of the results exam ins- 

and there, instead of omitting any subject (as I under- tiqn is to ascertain whether the teacher is doing 
stood), the other lessons were shortened, and they his duty, and could not that Ire ascertained without 
gained two hours a week, by taking ten minutes off a examining each individu il in the class ? — Yes, I 
number of subjects 1— I should not approve of that daresay, but in many of our sell Ouls the classes sir 


many of our schools the classes ai 


plan ; without this limitation I say the time devoted very small, and we would require to have an individual 


by the girls to needlework could easily be given by examination in these. 


20659. Take a large town like Londonderry!— 


20646. What do the girls give up which boys do 1 Yes, the classes are very large here, and it certainly 
— It varies in different schools. I think that time would be a great ease to the Ir.s|>ector to examine 
might be devoted by the boys to manual training, or schools that way. 

science, or whatever else is required. I hold that the 20660. Chairman. — Would it not give him more 


senior pupils could also remain i 


he others have gone away. In fact it would be 


evening after time for inspection ? — It certainly would. 


20661. Mr. Redinuton. — Y ou admit 


■elief to the teacher to get the work hone after the Ep[10rt 18 ' 33i ^ t „ thel . enc0 ™ige.l 


others had gone away, and that wonld obviate the 
necessity of having a separate room. Again, I think 
two hours each Saturday could be devoted to science 
teaching and manual training. 


l.y the system of examination pursued? — I am not 
sm o t have admitted that ; perhaps I have. 

20662. “ What is known as cramming is intimately 


20647. Do you think the boys wonld come after connected with this practice ; the facts of tbe subject 
hours?— I think they will if you can get them in- aro memorised and repeated without being under- 
te res bed in their work. stood ; the Inspector's questions are taken down ana 

20648. Would you make it compulsory or not?— use<1 in teaching, so as to secure re-ady answers at the 
I don’t think it shonld be made compulsory at first. next examination ; poems are committed to memory 
20649. Would you confine it to town schools, at without an idea of their meaning, and are s-.>on tiff- 


any rate, at first 1 — I think so ; I think at first it gotteu. The specified portion of the programme m 
should be introduced in the town schools, and from geography, agriculture or other subjects is got up tor 


those, as centres, it might spread to the country t ' ie occasion, while the portions already got up are 
schools, if found desirable. Might I interject one re- ignored ’’ ?— There are some admissions in tlmt, n 


mark — 1 think whatever scheme of manual work, is in- doubt, but it is addressed to those practices which 


lpulsory attendance is enforced’, that an evasion ofthe results system, or an 


is, in tile country, it would make the teachers more on the part of ihe teachers at meeting the examination, 
ready to accept it. which does not succeed usually. 

20650. Compulsory attendance always?— Yes, in 20663. Perhaps von would say that in some cases it 

country places. does lead to cramming? — Yes. 
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20GG4-. Do you think that agriculture ought to be 
tau^lit to girls 1 — T do not, decidedly. 

20665. Do you think that it ought to be taught in 

city schools 9- -I think not. 

20666. Are yon satisfied with the teaching of it 
from a text-book '! — I urn not. 

20667. What modification would you suggest 1 — I 
am afraid my modification would be rather drastic ; I 
I would abolish it altogether. I would substitute some 
I lessons in the reading books, as from uiy reports you 
will see I have suggested time after time — a numl>cr of 
simple, well-illustrated, easily worded lessons, point- 
ing to the different processes of farming, aud the 
functions of plant life, aud that would have the effect 
of bringing the subject before the minds of nil the 
pupils — hoys and girls. 

20668. But it still would be teaching agriculture 
from a book ? — To a certain extent, but it would not 
be a °pecial subject ; it would come in with their 
general knowledge of the text-book, which is now, I 
am glad to say, compulsory. 

20669. Do you iliiuk it would lie well to have 
practical experiments in elementary science as an in- 
troduction to agricultural study ? — I do : I decidedly 
think the two should be connected together. 

20670. And the pupils should be shown the things 
they read of, as far as it can be done ? — Certainly. As 
a substitute for that, I get introduced, wherever I 
can, pictures of the plants. I often hear pupils talk- 
ing about cauliflowers, who have never seen a cauli- 
flower. I advise the teacher to write to some of the 
big gardeners and get an illustrated catalogue. 

20671. What is your idea about elementary 
science ? — I would introduce it through object lessons 
in the junior classes. 

20672. Could elementary chemistry, suitable for 
agriculture, be taught iu the fifth class ? — In the 
seuior fifth. 

20673. Why are the science programmes not more 
largely taken up in our schools %■ — I really cannot tell ; 
I have spoken to several teachers who formerly taught 
science, and they have not explained the matter 
sufficiently to me. 

2(1674. Do you think they are too difficult 1 — 
Well, I think, perhaps, they are. 

20675. You would not teach science before the 
fifth class ? — Not science as science, but I would lead 
up to it. 

20676. And would not that apply to mechanics as 
well as chemistry 1 — Yes, a few of the simpler ideas 
of mechanics; the effect of two forces acting on a 
body, for instance. 

20677. Do you think that there should be some 
encouragement given to the teachers to maintain 
discipline and order in their schools, by awarding 
prizes to them? — Yes, I think a merit grant, or some- 
thing of that sort, might very well be given : a small 
amount would be a groat encouragement. 

21)678. Do you flunk that at present the teachers 
neglect their work in the early part of the year aud 
put on extra pressure towards the time of the 
examinations ? — I would not say that of teachers 
generally, but I have known instances where I am 
quite sure that was doue. 

20679. Would you go so far as to say that the 
effect of haviug an annual examination in the school 
would be, that in many cases, in the early months of 
the year, the ordinary teaching would be rather 
slack ? — I think in some cases, but in the majority 
of cases the teachers are fairly conscientious, and 
attend to their work all through. 

20680. If it were a question of maintaining the 
present system, by which, it is admitted, an insufficient 
number of incidental visits are paid, or adopting a 
system of less examination and more incidental visits, 
which would you select? — [ am afraid that puts me 
in a dilemma. Perhaps the system that would afford 
more opportunities of seeing the working of the 
school, I think I should approve of that. 

20681. Mr. Mo> loy. — Have you had experience of 


the working of inspection prior to the introduction of , Londonderry 
systsml IJot as inspector. . O^STism. 

■iuoa.4. xsut you were acquainted with the mode of — 
examination ? — Yes. Mr. W. J. 

2u683. Would you briefly contrast that mode of rowuo - K ' 4- 
inspection with the inspection that prevails at present, 

I mean as regards its effect on the school? — The 
present examination passes over nothing, passes over 
no pupil and no subject. The former examination 
seemed to me to be, of course, varying with the indi- 
vidual inspector, but in many cases very slipshod. 

20684. How many inspectors had you experience 
of as regards slipshod examinations ? — Five or six. 

20685. You say that at present inspector’s questions 
become known, and that is one of the disadvantages 
of the results system? — Yes. 

20686. Is not that the fault of the inspector — why 
does be not alter his questions and increase the 
number, aud prevent the possibility of teachers 
becoming too familiar with the stock questions? — 

That is what every inspector does, but the teachers 
go on the system that what questions were asked iu 
one school will be asked in others. However, I must 
say, that in one or two cases I purposely ask the 
same questions in every school, and I am sorry to say 
that the teachers have not yet discovered those, 
questions and had their pupils ready to answer them, 
so perhaps the former statement is rather too broad, 
that the inspector’s questions become known. 

20687. You mentioned that you would abolish 
agriculture altogether, both in town and rural schools ? 

— Well, perhaps*bhan is rather too sweeping ; I would 
abolish it as a separate subject, and have substituted 
for it these lessons I spoke of iu the ordinary reiuliug 
books. 

20688. Practically, what is the difference between 
the use of text-books on agriculture aud the introduc- 
tion of agricultural lessons in the reiuliug book ? — The 
special text-book is too minute, too full of details. 

20689. That is the present edition? — I have not 
studied the present edition, but I know that is the 
defect of most of tbo books. 

20690. Assuming there is a specially suitable book 
on. agriculture, would you not think it better to use 
that rather than desultory lessons spread over anuniber 
of reading books ? — I would not ; the lessons would 
bring it before the minds of all the pupils, and thus 
reduce the number of subjects ; hov'ever, I should 
add, that in the senior classes, the highest classes, I 
would make agriculture a separate subject, and have 
it practically and scleutili cally studied. 

20691. Then you modify your original statement 
largely ? — 1 do. 

29692. If those desultory lessons on agriculture 
were iu the reading books in use in Derry what 
interest do you think girls would take in the subject 
here ? — I think the girls would take just the same 
interest us the boys. 

20693. City girls ? — I think so ; they would know 
something about the cultivation of fields, the kind of 
crops that grow there ; they would see the illustra- 
tions — I go strongly for the illustrations to bring 
before their minds the kind of plants and crops. 

20694. But the reading books you contemplate 
would contain elementary science ? — They would. 

20695. Quite a number of subjects — including 
history of the country, and coast scenery? — Fes. 

20696. Some reference to antiquities, and so on ? — 

Exactly. My idea of a text-hook would be to lead the 
child up to the knowledge that every moderately 
educated person is supposed to have by the reading 
books, except, of course, in mathematical subjects. 

20697. You offer an objection to the present read- 
ing books, but of course, you are aware, that managers 
may use suitable books if tlmy contain no objcctionahle 
matter— are there any instances of that kind through- 
out your district ?— There are ; in several schools new 
books have been adopted ; they are in use in the Model 
school, and I daresay in First Derry. 

20698. Who is the manager of the Model school I 
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— Well, Mr. Eardley, for the Commissioners; I have no 
official connection with it. 

20699. In yoar opening statement yon mentioned 
that kindergarten, in your opinion, did. not cultivate 
the understanding of the children 1 — Equally with the 
senses. 

20700. In what way 1 — I see a pupil laving 
tablets, for instance “ How many tablets are there 1 
He counts nine. “ How many white ones !” “ Five. 

“ How many red ones ! ” “ Four." I cover thorn 
with my hands. “ How many would four and live 
make 1 " I generally don't get an answer. I think 
concurrently with putting the tablets together, there 
should be a training in number. 

20701. You are ’in favour of extending object 
lessons 1 — Very much. 

20702. But under the present system there is no 
difficulty in giving object lessons if the teachers are 
qualified, and the inspector looks after the subject ! 
— That is true, and they are sometimes given, that is 
in the infant classes, but I want them extended to other 
classes. Most of the object lessons I hear given are 
lessons on pictures — not real objects. I want the 
real object put before the pupils. 

20703. Chairman. — Sometimes they bring in 
flowers and make the cliildren describe the colour 1 — 
Yes, I have heaid one instance of it. 

20704. Mr. Molloy, — We* had that exemplified 
capitally yesterday in the drat school we visited — Rev. 
Mr. Car-gin's; there is nothing to prevent the extension 
of that, according to the capability of the teacher, to 
the present system if the inspector w%uld encourage it 1 
—There is this to prevent it, if the teachers are not 
paid for it they won’t do it. 

20705. Is it your theory that the teachers will not 
teach anything suitable for the children unlegs they 
are paid specially f — I am afraid that is the case. 
Sometimes when they say they are not paid for that, 

I say “ You have the fixed salary," and that seems a 
new idea to many of them. 

207 06. I believe the results fees come to something 
like £253,000 in the year, and in addition to that 
there is a fixed salary according to the classification 
of the teachers! — Yes. 

20707. And years ago, when no results foes were in 
existence, the fixed salary covered the remuneration for 
the entire conduct of the school ! — That is so. 

20708. Have yon from your experience as an in- 
spector ever thought of the working out of the graded 
system in schools. I mean in this wav, that a third class 
teacher, if highly efficient, would get a first clsss 
diploma and higher remuneration for efficiency ! — I 
have not thought of it in that way. I have always 
connected the nigher efficiency with the higher clas- 
sification; the two ought to go together, they don’t 
always do so, but practically I think they do, as a rule. 

20709. Is that by the introduction of higher sub- 
jects in the curriculum! — By a general efficiency ; the 
more efficient men are those who look for promotion 
and get it, and they continue their efficiency. 

20710. With regard to manual instruction, you 
mentioned you thought there ought to be a time 
devoted to that corresponding to needlework for 
girls ; you would not think of giving five hours a week 
to manual instruction for boys 1 — Certainly not. I 
only say that from the time the girls take for needle- 
work there could be taken time for manual instruction. 

20711. But the girls, as a matter of fact, givb five 
hours a week ; you don’t advocate all that for manual 
instruction ! — No. 

20712. Perhaps two hoprs a week — one hour on 
Saturday along with an hour on another day, and out- 
side school hours, and optional with the teachers to 
carry it on 1 — Yes. 

20713. And you are in favour of its being 
optional as regards city schools! — Yes, 1 think it 
should not be compulsory at first in any case. 

20714. Chaibman. — Y ou are aware that Sweden 
is the place where this woodwork, manual training, 
took root first. In no case there is it other than 


optional, and in no case mors than two hours 
week 1 — It is better to have it optional ; the mere fact 
of compelling people to do things sometimes miss 
opposition. 

20715. Mr. Molloy. — You are in favour of the 
introduction of elementary science ! — I am. 

20716. Have you any experience of schools where 
that was earned on ut any time during jour 
career 1 — Not the plan I would advocate exactly. 

20717. Wlmt is your plan! — That all the schools 
should have object lessons involving scientific ideu 
and leading up to the natural sciences, and in the 
higher classes those subjects should be taught as 
soieutifio subjects. 

20718. With apparatus 1 — Yes. 

20719. What is your view with regard to the 
probability of managers supplying apparatus or con- 
tributing towards itl — I am hardly prepared to 
answer that. 

20720. You think it would devolve on the depart- 
ment to supply the apparatus 1 — Or to assist in sup- 
plying. I think so. 

20721. And the corresponding assistance would 
come from 1 — Local sources of some kind ; but I am 
afraid in many cases that means the teacher. 

20722. Chairman — Do you think in a place like 
Derry the Corporation would assist 1 — I think so. We 
have at present in Derry a very good School of Art, 
and I think there is a feeling in Deny that there 
ought also to ' *e a school of science and technical work. 

20723. Mr. Molloy. — In the Derry School of Art 
would it be possible for the teachers to qualify for a 
more advauced kind of drawing > — Oil, yes, the 
classes are so arranged as to meet the convenience of 
teaohers, if they only attend. 

20724. Are they availed of!— They are toacerain 
extent. 

20725. A number of teachers in Derry and the dis- 
trict attend the School of Art 1 — Yes, but not so many 
as I should like. 

20726. Is there any examiuation carried on in con- 
nection with the School of Art ! — There are examina- 
tions conducted by the Science and Art Department 
in which the school is very successful indeed. 

20727. Those certificates would hold good under 
the National Board ? — I am afraid nob ; but that might 
be modified. 

20728. Why do you say you are afraid not!— I 
understand our Board expects their own certificate to 
be taken; they may take others, but I have not known 
it. 

20729. Beyond all doubt, if satisfactory evidenceof 
competency be given, no matter where the oei-titiote 
be obtained, the National Board will accept it, ml 
therefore it might be desirable that there would bein 
extension of that attendance at the Scnool of Art, 
assuming it is carried on on satisfactory and 
efficient lines ! — Yes. 

20730. Captain Shaw. — If you* introduce agricul- 
tural teaching into the lesson books, would they learn 
anything which the agricultural students don’t know 
themselves, which they cannot observe in the country 
round them 1 — As a matter of fact boys don't learn 
much intelligently about agriculture from seeing 
what goes on around them ; they are most of then- 
tune at sohool, and in their home life they don’t occupy 
their time in agricultural work. 

20731. Is it your opinion that in the country the 
children don’t assist on the farms ! — They do to a cer- 
tain extent, especially in the two seasons, seed tame 
and harvest. 

20732. Would you wish to include in your lesson 
book anything winch they would not see personally 
and have practical experience of! — Not much. I 
wonld wish to include the explanation of what they 
saw. 

20733. Would not that bring you back to »1 »b 
you are now 1 — It wonld reduce the number of su in- 
jects. We have now agriculture as a separate subject. 
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20734. If you were going to explain these things, 
would not tlie book be so large as almost to bring 
you back to the present book 1 — T think not. I would 
leave out a good deal that might come in agriculture 
for future explanation. I would rather teach the 
pupils what would interest them and give them a 
general understanding. 

20735. I don’t see how they could get a more gene- 
ral understanding than what they get in the field ? 

I would have no objection to leave it out and let them 
be taught in the fields. 

20736. With regard to gpography, do you suggest a 
similar coui-se of l-cadei-s 1 — Oh, yes. I believe the 
lessons descriptive of geography that were contained 
in our lesson books many years ago went very far to 
give our children an intelligent knowledge of peoples 
and countries. 

20737. Would you approve of geographical readers 
in which maps were used for explanation instead of 
formal geography 1 — Yes, instead of and supplemented 
perhaps by the forma] geography. 

20738. Do you think it necessary to inspect and 
examine individuals for results? — I do. I have never 
seexx any reason why it should not be done. 

20739. In kindergarten? — Yea. 

20740. Are there any examinations in the schools 
themselves ; do the teachers hold examinations ? — • 
Well a few do, but I am afraid they don't generally. 
I think they ought to have systematic and periodic 
examinations of their pupils, bnt I don’t know that 
that is done. 

20741. If the pupils were examined periodically, 
and placed in the classes according to their require- 
ments and giveu lxiarks, would not that largely satisfy 
yon instead of an annual examination ?— -It would 
certainly ease me very much. 

20742. Don't you think the teachers are almost 
better able to examine the students in that way than 
an inspector coming in who does not know the 
idiosyncrasies of each student? — I don’t know that 
the idiosyncrasies count lor very much ; they have 
to be attended to by any judicious examiner of course. 

20743. But he only meets the student for a short 
time, and much of his examination is by writing ? — 
Thnt would be the same whether the teacher examines 
or the inspector. . 

20744. The teacher would meet the children all the 
year round? — Yes ; of course chat would go very far 
to do away with inspectors altogether. 

20745. If a teacher examined periodically and 
placed the children in the schools, would you be 
content with a modified inspection ? — You would take 
certain classes and examine them, and pay more 
attention to the teacher’s method?— I should like to 
pay attention to the teacher’s method at a different 
time and not combine it with an examination. 

20746. Would not that imply a large increase 
in the inspectoiual staff? — It would imply some 
increase, but not much ; I think by slightly reducing 
the programme, combining the subheads, striking 
off the separate examination in agriculture, and a few 
more modxft cations, the work would be shortened a 
little. 

20747. Would you approve of a leaving certificate 
for the children? — Yes, I think so; that is a 
certificate of having passed the highest grade, I think 
so. 

20748. If you bad periodic examinations by the 
teachers and leaving certificates, perhaps then you 
coidd see your way to having a less formal examination 
by the inspector? — Pei-haps I could, but I should 
like to have it tried experimentally first. 

20749. Mr. S-moTHEKS.— You attach great import- 
ance to instruction in reading ? — I do. 

20750 What do you say about instituting tests in 
unseen reading?— I think that a very desirable 
thing ; I think in tho senior classes it should always 
be adopted. 

20761. It is very important that children when 
leaving school should be able to read at sight a fairly 


easy passage at all events, and not merely to read a 
book which they had got up during the year? — I 
sometimes do apply that test myself, not as a test for 
marking, bnt to satisfy myself ; if I am reading a 
particular book that seems unobjectionable, I some- 
times put that into the hands of the pupil or monitor. 

20752. Is it not a better test of the pupil's general 
power of reading than to ask them to read from a 
book which they may have gone over two or three 
times in the year?— Yes. 

20753. What do yon say to allowing teachers to 
take their children out to fax-ms in the country, see 
the plants that grow there, and have lectures on them 
afterwards ? — I think that is very desirable, and that 
would be introducing practical agriculture, which is 
the only way in which agriculture can be taught, and 
in one school in my district that is done ; they have 
a school farm. 

20754. It can be done xmder the present regulations 
of the Board ? — There are no farms attached to give 
this practical agriculture. 

20755. I did not mean that there should be a 
special school farm ? — I understand — the neighboxxring 
farms, thero is nothing to prevent that being done, or 
the teacher drawing attention to any particular 
operation that may be going on in a particular field. 

20756. I did not meau so much directed towards 
agricultural operations as to tlie general study of 
natural history, so to speak, — flowers and plants and 
plant life generally ? — I think I have a special note on 
that. 1 think botany is a subject that ought to be 
taught to all our pupils more or less, the materials 
are everywhere, the study is a most interesting one. 
and nothing cultivates or sharpens the eye at any rate 
so much as that. Then it develops the logical faculty 
in the study of the classification of plants. 

20757. Perhaps tho children's powers of obsex-vation 
to begin with might help the powers of reasoning, 
and might not these examination and observations 
be made very useful matexiul for composition after- 
wards in schools 1 — Certainly, nothing more useful. 

20758. In fact it is much better the children should 
write about some thing they have definitely seen and 
examined, than that they should write at large about 
honesty, punctuality, and things of an abstract order ? 
— Very much better; there would be something in 
their letters if they wrote about things they saw and 
were regularly trained to do that. 

20759. That would help to make the work more, 
practical ? — It would ; it would help to give them a 
greater interest iu their work. 

20760. And if the drawing in the school were made 
of such a kind that the childx-en were able to sketch 
roughly the objects they have seen, it would also tend 
to make it more practical ? — It would ; I believe 
that drawing should be taught non merely for its own 
sake, but for the sake of illustrating every other school 
subject. 

20761. So that the whole school instruction might, 
to a certuin extent be grouped round what the children 
actually saw and knew? — Exactly. 

20762. They might examine it, describe it, read 
about it, write about it, draw it? — Yes. 

20763. So that everything they did would be more 
or less of a practical nature? — Quite so ; and further 
than that I think the microscope might be brought 
into play a little to show the xuiuute s tinctures of 
the plant. 

20764. For the older pupils ? — Yes. 

20765. Don’t you think that the present methods 
of examination rather tend to prevent an inspector 
giving sufficient attention to methods of teaching ? — . 
Well, to a certain extent they do, but I think every 
judioious examiner tries, even by his examination, to 
indicate in what way subjects ought to be taught ; I 
know I spend a great deal more time in my evunina- 
tions than would be sufficient to satisfy myself as to 
the qualifications of pupils. 

20766. Suppose you have a large number of pupils 
to go through in a limited time, and have to examine 
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Eendonderry.' each one of tlo«e pupils individually in * great the lower, because I get through most of the individual 
w rr- number of subjects, your attention must be conoen- examination of the junior classes while the senior 

p'i/bi ' — ’ tra ted on the question of whether those pupils pass classes are at written work. 

Mr. W. J. or not 1 } — That is the main point, but the examination 20785. It is not a question of convenience, it is a 
Browne, m.a. alsQ the method of teaching. question ol which is the most effective way of examin- 

20767. Take the case of writing now : you give a ing tue school 1 — I have given my opinion at present, 
class a dictation test and you examine that dictation, 20786. You would still retain individual examina- 
you say that is fairly well written or indifferently tion in such subjects as geogiaghy l— Yes. 
written as it may be, but that test itself gives you no 20787. Examining each pupil individually'! — I don’t 
indication of how the children bold a pen ? — Indirectly know that I examine that way; I ask one question 
it does, because if the letters were badly formed the and I pass the questions round the class, and the ad- 
pen cannot have been properly held, but I am sorry vantage of that, to my mind is, if there is any uervous- 
to sav in a great number of my schools I find the pen ness in a particular individual lie may be affected by 
very badly held ; I don’t merely examine the writing, one question, but when the question comes round to 

I watch how they do and draw the attention of the him again he may have recovered his equanimity, 

teacher to it. 20788. That is pretty near what I would call class 

20768. You find you have leisure lor that 1 — Oh, examination! — If that is class examination, I approve 
yes of it, 

20769. Suppose you do draw the attention of the 20789. Eev. Dr. W ilson. — T hescopoof theCompul- 
teacher to it, could you have any means of getting him sory Education Act is limited to 118 towns; would 
to attend to it; it does not affect the results fees!— It you not think it much better in tiio interests of the 
is only moral suasion, or if it is very bad I can mention education of the country to have it embrace the whole 
it in my report. of Ireland 1 — Certainly. 

20770. In examining the arithmetic, take classes 2079O. You would have every child of school age 
four and five, and upwards, you give them a card to brought to some school? — Yes. 
do a certain number of sums on it ? — Yes. 20791. Would you not believe, looking at the 

20771. Do you pay any attention whether they character of our population, that ii' our education were 
can do their sums quickly or not, or are expert in less literary, and portion of the time was given to 
calculation ? — Well, I confess J don’t limit them what would enable them to be handy in every way, 
strictly to time. it would be better for the children ? — T cun answer 

20772. But that is rather an important thing! — It that question only in a roundabout way. I don’t think 
is, and that is tested sometimes, I am sorry to say not the education should liecome in any degree less literary, 
always, by slate work in compound addition sums. but rather mere literary than it is; but at the same 
20773. But the other is the thing you must do first : time I believe that something that should make them 

the test of accuracy by means of the card is the all- handy and smart in adapting themselves to circum- 
important thing 1 — It must come first. stances afterwaids is very desirable. 

20774. And such a consideration as speed is only 20792. Would you not believe that if a boy who 

a secondary thing ! — Yes, it does not enter into the is to be a ploughman was taught to read well and 

mark we assign for a pass. write well and count well, but not taught tbe higher 

20775. Similarly in the lower classes you give Class parts of arithmetic, or the more difficult parts of 
T. a sum in addition ; if they all do it correctly they geography, and if he was also taught how to mend his 
all get a first class pass ? — No, in that case I am able plough and arrange, his harness, would you not think he 
to test the method autl modify the method of that had received the best education for him ! — I am afraid 
class. I generally find when 1 give a sum in addition not, I want him to be an educated man, and even if 
that the children use tlieir fingers or nod their heads. I he is a ploughman that won’t do him any harm, 

stop that because I insist each pupil shall do ic orally. 20793. Even if he get the whole of it in five years! 

I get each child to do the qnestion orally until I have — A boy may be likely to bo a ploughman, yet how 
secured that tbe subject is thoroughly taught, and sub- often the unlikelj happens. This boy we suppose likely 
sequently I take one here and there at the examination, to be a ploughman may develop some ambition, go 
20776. Chairman. — Do you mean that you ask abroad, and turn to something quite different. We 
them questions, and they do the sum on the slate 1 — should endeavour to give every boy and every girl a 
They have the questions on the slate, and they simply sufficient education to turn to any walk in life. It is 
go through the process of adding. very desirable that a ploughman should know all about 

20777. Mr. Struthfrs. — Is not that really a class his plough, of course, but he should have the eduea- 
examination! — It is individual examination I examine tion besides. 

each individual on the subject and see that he is able 20794. It has been remarked that our boys come 
to do his work. out from the National schools all desirous to be 

20778. I understand yon gave a sum to the whole clergymen, all looking for situations — there not beiug 
class? — I don’t give the same sum. one situation for every ten applicants — and that they 

20779. You give each individual pupil a different are above doing work that would really support them 
sum ? — I do ; if there are five numbers to be added I in life. Would no; our education bo better if it were 
give four numbers to all, and get each to place under to train them for what will be really the work of the 
these a different number. future? — That was one consideration that weighed 

20780. You spoke of the advisability of havingprizes witlVme in considering this matter and in giving my 
for order and discipline ? — Yes. approbation to the introduction of manual training. 

20781. And I think you favour that idea? — I do. I think it is very desirable that this should be intro- 
20782. Might not this happen — that only a small duced, so as to do away with this idea that manual 
number of schools thought themselves in the running work is degrading work. 

for these prizes ; these would really make some effort 20795. The opinion very much prevails that it is 
to improve their condition, while the others, who degrading work. When you train a lad in the higher 
thought they had no chance of it, would not be at all mathematics he is above the work that really he must 
influenced? — You did not quite understand me ; I don’t do if he is to live. As regards needlework, we saw 
mean that there should be competitive prizes, but that in some places here that there was needlework for 
Biieli school that distinguishes itself should get a prize, an hour ; do yon think it would not be better if that 
20783. The word “prizes” suggested to my mind was for half an hour, and the other half spent in 
that there was a competition ? — I don’t mean that. teaching plain cooking?—! would net divide the hour. 

20784. Without giving up individual examination I think an hour at a time is little, enough for needle- 
altogether, what do you say to retaining it in the fourth work, but I would say three hours a week is quite 
and higher classes, and leaving it out in the lower? — sufficient, and the other two should be devoted to 
Well, I confess I find less difficulty in retaining it in cookery if only the difficulties surrounding the intro- 
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duction of the subject can be overcome. I think an 
hour is little enough time for the needlework lesson ; 
it takes sonic time to get the materials out and some 
time to oollect them afterwards. 

20796. I notice you have said, and I agree with you, 
that the true way to interest the teacher in teaching 
these additional subjects is through the pocket 1 — 
Yes. 

20797. That is, you put them on the same level 
as the clergy ? — Yes, and as most other professional 
men. 

20798. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Are there any evening 
schools in your district! — There is one. 

20799. Where is it? — At Malin Head. 

20800. What is taught in that evening school? — It 
was only opened last year, and has been in existence 
for only one season — reading, writing arithmetic, and 
spelling — four subjects. 

20801. Is drawing taught in all the schools in your 
district ? — No. 

20802. In about what proportion? — Drawing was 
taught in thirty-one schools out of 160 in the last 
official year. 

20803. Are there any teachers in the balance of 
the 160 schools certificated to teach well? — There 
are. 

20804. Are the managers against it ? — No manager 
is against it. The managers are all, I believe, quite 
glad to see the subject taken up. 

20805. Are you in favour of drawing being taught 
wherever it can be taught? — [ am, wherever it can be 
taught well. 

20806. Would yon make it compulsory in the 
schools f — Yes, and teachers should have certificates. 

20807. What would you do with the teachers 
who have uot certificates, and the children in 
those schools where the teachers have not certificates ? 
— In the first place T. would say to those teachers : 
“ get certificates, the way is open," we hold examina- 
tions every year. And if there be some who don’t 
quite come up to the standard, I would say let a pro- 
visional certificate be given to those. 

20808. But you are in favour of having drawing 
taught as widely as possible ? — I am very much, 

20809. Is there any manual instruction given in 
your distinct ? — None. 

20810. Is the alternative programme for girls in 
use iu your district? — I think, in two schools, there 
is one near Malin Head, and I think a convent school 
in Carndonagh, I am not quite sure about that. 
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2081 1. Were there a larger number of schools that Londonderry, 
taught that programme formerly ? — I think so. Od. liTtsSi. 

20812. Why was it given up? — It was given up — — 

because the teachere were never in favour of it, so loug m.a. 

as they were compelled to teach it of course they did, 
thon when they saw they could get exemption from it 
one after the other claimed exemption ; and the pupils 
and their parents were not in favour of it. 

20813. I think you said you were in favour of 
elementary science being taught? — Yes, very much. 

20814. I don’t remember that you told us what 
portions of elementary science you think suitable for 
our National schools? — Well, I think, what the 
Science and Art Department call physiography would 
include a great deal, and perhaps more, but a great 
deal of what I would consider suitable for the classes, 
that is for the lower classes, and in the higher classes 
I think some chemistry should be laught and certainly 
some botany. 

20815. Dr. Wilson asked you a question about 
advanced arithmetic, do you think our programme in 
arithmetic is too far advanced ? — I do not. 

20816. You would not be in favour of omitting 
any portion of the advanced arithmetic and sub- 
stituting for it practical mensuration ?- I think prac- 
tical mensuration should be joined on to advanced 
arithmetic, but the parts that need be joined on are 
not so heavy as to involve an omission from the 
present coarse. 

20817. But there are pai-ts of mensuration that 
would be very useful to a boy in the country ? — 

Certainly, a boy ought to be able to calculate the area 
of a field. 

20818. And when lie hae a quantity of seed to put 
into a field of a certain size he ought to be able to go 
pretty accurately to work and not go by rule of 
thumb 1 — Yes. 

20819. You would not omit any portion of 
arithmetic to introduce mensuration ? — I would not. 

Of course arithmetic is very difficult to teach, and 
made heavier by our absurd system of weights and 
measures, but if we could get the metric system intro- 
duced it would simplify the matter. 

20820. You are in favour of domestic economy, 
what is taught under that name in our schools 1— 

The various ideas connected with healthy homes, the 
ventilation of the house, the necessity for cleanliness, 
the value of pure air, and the process of respiration; 
and cookery of course would come in. 


Mr. F. Eardlby, Head Inspector of National Schools, examined. 


20821. Chairman. — You are the head inspector of 
National schools in the Londonderry district?— I am, 
my lord. 

2U822. Will you give the Commission your views 
on the subject of the teaching of physical and applied 
science in National schools ?— I can go back to the 
period when it was first introduced, that was in the 
year 1853, it was taught by Dr. Clarke, and I was bis 
assistant. Here is a syllabus (produced) of a portion 
of the subjects actually taught in the Galway Model 
School The actual teaching was an hour a day to 
the pupils, and as lar as possible the advanced pupils 
were encouraged to assist in giving experiments, and 
also to endeavour to construct simple forms of 
apparatus. 

20823. To make balances 7— Precisely, and also 
levers, a combination of lever, wheel and axle, 
pulleys, and see their practical effect. This in- 
struction was also given to teachers, a class 
was opened in the morning, the teachers in the 
model school were instructed in that for an hour 
every morning, and then there were lectures given to 
which the teachers of the district Mere invited to 
attend on Saturdays. 

20824. Did they come?— They did in large 
numbers, in Belfast particularly. 


20825. Then you were not confined to Gahvay ? — 
No, I give this table as representing the course of 
instruction given in each of the model schools, this 
happened to be published in the report of the Galway 
Model School. 

20826. Is that system taught in the schools now 1 

No, it was given up after the death of Dr. Clarke, 

the same enthusiasm that he devoted to it could not 
again be found and it died out. 

20827. Do you think it would be advisable to 
revive it? — I do, I think that would be the proper 
extension on the manual side of the literary instruc- 
tion that the children now receive, that would be one 
means ; drawing with practical geometry, to in- 
clude the measurement of the school, drawing to 
scale, making the elevation, measuring fields, laying 
maps; nil this would be using the hand and eye. 
And practical geometry coupled with mensuratiou 
would then be a natural extension of the drawing 
lesson in the school and coupling it w;th kinder- 
garten, so that it would furnish without a break, 
the regular instruction of the hand and eye from thn 
infant to the time he would leave school. 

20828. You disapprove of the present system of 
having a break after the infant classes?— I do. 
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Londonderry. 20829. Is kindergarten taught in the first class 1— 
1897 I* 1 to, to taught i n the two cl asses to the ohild while 

— he remains in the infant school. 

***_*'■ 20830. Do you call the first and seeoncl class the 

cy ‘ infant school 1 — Yes, children who are undnr eight 
are infants, it is an age division. 

20831. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Where is your own 
district, Mr. Eardley? — I have thirty-four schools, 
principally in the neighbourhood of Limavady, a few 
on the Waterside, the south side or west side of the 
Foyle. 

20832. Your circuit is a very wide one 1 — It 
extends from Fair Head down to Mullnghmore in 
Sligo, goes down to Ballinamore, embraces the whole 
of die counties Fermanagh, Donegal, Londonderry and 
Tyrone, and that portion of Antrim that skirts the 
Bann, it has the east side of the river Bann, a strip 
along the east side, from Toome Bridge to Bushmills 
and Giants Causeway. 

2t '833. Are there any school gardens in your dis- 
trict or in the circuit 1 — I have two school gardens in 
ray own special district. 

20834. Is the work done there useful 1 — Extremely 
useful. 

20835. Would you like to see it extended 1 — I am 
very anxious that it should. 

20836. Are fees paid to the teacher there for the 
work done in the school garden 1 — Yes. 

20837. Does he use our agricultural text-book 1 — 
He does. 

20838. The one edited by Mr. Carroll 1 — The new 
edition is introduced now. 

20839. Have you read that book ? — I have read it, 
but not to be able to speak very minutely of it. 

20840. Did you examine in it? — I am not very 
familiar with it. 

20841. Don’t you examine the pupils'! — Where 
they have been taught it, because there is a latitude 
allowed, they don’t like to buy the new book where 
they have the old ones. 

20842. Chairman. — It is a very long book 1 — No, 
my lord, it is divided into two. 

20843. Rev. Dr. Evans. — You have no fault your- 
self to find with it 1 — No. 

20844. And you think an intelligent teacher might 
find it a very suitable text-book for use in the schools ? 
— He might ; but there are a whole lot of technical- 
ities and big words that convey no information to the 
teacher or to the child. 

20845. To tbs teacher himself ! A specimen, 
please 1 — A great many of them. Take “ carbonic 
acid." It conveys no idea to their minds, or the use 
of chemical language, of which they have no compre- 
hension. If they could bet-aught to understand these 
things it would be useful. 

20846. Is there a school-farm at all in all your 
■circuit 1 — No. 

20847. Mr. Molloy. — E glinton, Templemoyle 1 — 
That is given up. 

Mr. Browne. — There is one at Park, in my 
district. 

20848. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Do you find any diffi- 
culty in getting an adequate supply of boys to come 
forward as monitors and pupil teachers'! — No diffi- 
culty, and there is rather an excessive amount of girls 
candidates. 

20849. Were we to decide to have manual instruc- 
tion, some of the inspectors say there would be a 
difficulty in getting boys to come forward 1 — I think 
it could be made so interesting to boys that they 
would come forward. Boys like to use their bands ; 
they are too active. If a boy gets a penknife he 
commences to score the desks. 

' 20850. Chairman. — I suppose you can quite 

believe, what we have been told, that when there is 
manual instruction the hoys attend better on the days 
of manual instruction than on any other days of the 
week 1 — I would quite expect that. 

20851. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Are you satisfied with 
the pro^mme in apthmetipl— - I thiiik.it is too high 


for girls : for boys it is fair enough. I would couple 
mensuration with it. 

20852. You are very confident, in your opinion, that 
that would be a wise thing 1 — I am. I think I would 
leave out all beyond commercial arithmetic. I would 
let them have the square root, but I don’t see the use 
of the cube root. It is a hard rule for them to learn, 
and in place of that I would put in mensuration. 

20853. Is needlework well taught in your schools! 
— There is the time given to it that is prescribed. I 
cannot say it is well taught — in this way, that the 
children seldom or never bring garments. They bring, 
approaching the day of the examination, the little 
article prescribed by the programme, and this is mado 
up for the day of the examination. All the rest of 
the time they are only working on practising speci- 
mens — little bits of calico on which they liem and 
stitch. 

20854. You have made a very interesting observa- 
tion in your report, to the effect that “ Drawing is 
becoming a very popular subject, anil instruction in it 
is extending every day." Is that still going on! — 
It is. 

20855. What has rendered it more popular than 
formerly ? — People are commencing to see it is akin 
to writing. It helps the writing, and is a means of 
occupying the children usefully and intelligently. 

20856. You yourself encourage it, and would wish 
to see it universal 1 — I would. 

20857. Wlnvt would you do in the case of old 
teachers who have not certificates? — I would accept 
his results, aud sometimes the. boys by competition 
sharpen each other, and will really acquire skill in 
that way if he supervises ; and these old teachers 
would look after it pretty keenly themselves. 

20858. You think the training colleges have helped 
in bringing about this increased popularity in the 
teaching of drawing ? — I do. 

20859. You say it is the best introduction to hand 
and eye training ? — Y es. 

20860. Would you develop that a little? — In 
drawing we have to observe first the shape of the 
object we are going to draw ; there the eye is called 
in ; then that is reproduced by the hand. If you are 
using a saw or chisel, when the eye has got some 
training the hand is guided by the previous training 
the eye has received. 

20861. You have found managers to co-operate 
heartily with you ? — Without exception 1 can say so. 

30862. You regard the managers throughout your 
circuit as very much interested in their work, and in 
the prosperity of their schools? — Some of them 
enthusiastically so. 

20863. Do yon think those managers would co- 
operate in the introduction of a kind of manual 
instruction in the schools? — I do. 

20864. We should have the managers with us?— 
We must have the managers, and I would say the 
teachers. 

20865. The teachers os a body ? — Yes ; and I would 
think the subject itself would be very popular with 
the pupils. 

20866. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — You think it would be 
very important that the eye aud hand should be 
trained ! — I do. I think without training the hand 

and eye mere mental cultivation is lop-sided, so far 
as the development of the faculties of the child. I 
may add to that, I have known instances where boys, 
who as to their literary instruction would at once 
take place at the head of the dunce class, afterwards 
showed special aptitude in mechanical work. 

20867. Therefore you would be entirely in favour 
of the introduction of manual instruction as an addition 
to our literary instruction in National schools ? — Yes ; 
I would give two hours in the week to it. And these 
two hours could be got easily — Saturday at present 
is lost, except in the Model schools — I would give one 
or two hours on Saturday, and I am quite sure 
the teachers would be willing to give that time with- 
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20808. As our Chairman bos brought out, >ve have 
had it stated to us that the boys were all delighted 
with the manual instruction, and that the days on 
wliioh it was given were the days of the best attend- 
ances ; you think it would be equally popular in your 
district 1 — t have no reason to believe otherwise. 

20869. Captain Shaw. — Was this syllabus you have 
handed in, nil taught in the schools? — It was all 
taught. 

20870. How many years' course does it represent? 

It represents three months' instruction. 

20871. Do you think all these subjects could be 

P roperly covered in that time ? — They were so ; the 
'rofessors of the Queen’s College in Galway were 
invited to examine, and this syllabus was handed to 
them. 

20872. How many hours a day were given? — I 
would say there was one hour in the middle of the 
day, and another in the afternoon, and another in the 
evening. One hour was compulsory duriug school 
hours : the other hours were optional. 

20873. What was the class of students? — The 
semor students. 

20874. Do you know how long the elementary 
course in physiography under the Science and Art 
Department is intended to take ? — No, I do not. 1 
am not familiar at present with the Department’s 
course. 

20S75. The course is a two-years’ course? — But the 
Science and Art Department only requires twenty 
lessons in the year. 

20876. That is the minimum? — If you give three 
lessons a day for three months, you have 270, and 
that represents nine years of yours. 

20877. Have you considered how far the children 
should do experimental work themselves? — Yes; 
there is nothing to prevent them making levers in the 
mechanical powers. 

20878. What class would you contemplate should 
begin to do experimental work ? — The fifth class. 
They could use a peiknife with 90 ft wood, and make 
their levers of the first, second, and third orders. 
Little spools could be made into pulleys, wheels 
and axles ; they could extemporise them. 

20879. Do you think they get any accurate 
results from apparatus they make so ? — Not much, 
not accurate ; but it would occupy the hand, and train 
the eve. There is nothing to prevent them utilising 
Florence flasks and making retorts, bending glass tubes 
with a Bunsen burner and gas. They can all do 
that. 

20880. They can leoru the use of the balance 1 — 
They cun. 

20881. And they can do a large amount of 
•experimental work with it ? — They can. 

20882. They can also do a great deal in the way 
■of measurement ? — Yes. 

2U883. You think these would be suitable for the 
fifth class ? — T do. 

20884. And continued through the sixth ?— Con- 
tinued through the sixth. 

20885. Then do you think the addition of mensura- 
tion to arithmetic would give greater labour in 
teaching it?- I think not 

20886. On die contrary, would it not rather tend 
to simplify it?— It would give them an interest to 
see one of the applications of arithmetic. 

20887. Can you not take multiplication and division 
and all diORe things with a simple scale? — To let 
them see a room and measure it, and find out its 
dimensions ami make a plan of it, it would give them 
an increased interest. They have nothing but 
abstract things up to this, and to get some concrete 
matter is what they require. 

20888. That would render the teaching of 
arithmetic easier ? — 1 would say it would make it 

208^9. Mr. Molloy. — Y ou are in favour of the 
•extension of the kindergarten system throughout the 
schools ? — I am of opinion that any training we give 


in manual work should be a development and exten- Londonderry, 
sion of the kindergarten, £3rt isTi 89 T. 

20890. A former witness, a practical teacher, stated Jfr p — 
to ns, that he preferred to begin the instruction with 
pupils who hud never learned kindergarten rather 
than with those who had received some instruction 
in it. Would you concur in such a statement as 
that? — It must have been very badly taught, the 
kindergarten he speaks of. 

20891. Practically you say that kindergarten would 
be an advantage in the teaching of writing. Allow 
me to read a passage from your report — “ A pupil 
who is advancedinkiudergarfcen learns to write sooner 
a good hand and to be more generally apt, to get 
on quicker in the other branches of the school 
course than one not so brought up?" — That is my 
experience. 

20892. “I mention writing first as more or less 
kindergarten drawing," yon also say “drawing in one 
form or another is practised in all the infant schools 
where kindergarten is taught, and the hand and eye 
is exercised in both," and you look forward to the 
extension of tbit practice as carrying with it very 
valuable results ? - I do. 

20893. Then I take it yon are in favour of the. 
extension of the kindergarten beyond the second 
class ? — I am. 

20894. Would you desire to have it introduced 
into the ordinary schools generally ? — I would ; our 
infants are idle during the greater part of the day, and 
if we had kindergarten exercises they would not have 
to stay idle. 

20895. Then not merely as an occupation for 
infants, but also for its educational value, you desire 
au extension of kindergarten throughout the school? — 

Yes. 

20896. Would you think any difficulty would be 
experienced iu carrying it on in the principal room 
of the school if there were no class-room attached ? — 

It could l»e done. 

20897. And the ordinary business of the other 
classes would not be thereby interfered with ? — I 
think so. 

20898. You say you agree in the statement — “It 
is not desirable that trades, in connection with the 
manual instruction idea, should be taught in schools, 
but we may at least secure such a well balanced 
development of the faculties of the pupils as shall 
(>lace them in a position of greater freedom in the 
choice of their life-work, when they leave school.” Y on 
agree in that statement ? — 1 do. 

20899. Tt is made in the report of Mr. Struthers, 
a member of this Commission. Coming for a moment 
to a matter in which you were practically, and, as I 
happen to know, very successfully engaged some years 
ago, when you were assistant to the late Dr. Clarke, 
you mentioned that his course embraced appiied 
science, and not merely theoretical ? — Yes. 

20900. And it took in such subjects as 
chemistry, hydrostatics, pneumatics, magnetism, 
electricity, light and sound. Now would you 
briefly indicate what particular branches of these 
were earned on, chemistry, air and water ? — Yes, the 
manufacture of coal gas, also the preparation of 
bleaching powder. I remember going with him to 
see how bleaching powder was manufactured near 
the Inchicore Railway Works. And the manu- 
facture of sulphuric acid, commonly known as oil of 
vitriol, we went to see that made in Ballymacarret, 
there are also works in Dublin. The making of the 
other ordinary commercial acids This did not extend 
very far, but the elementary principles were taken 
up, they were illustrated in these manufactures. 

20901. Hydrostatics, pneumatics, the general laws 
of liquids and gases ? — Yes, and their applications, 
pumps. 

20902. And particular attention was paid to the 
subject of mechanics ? — Yes. 

20903. Properties of matter, mechanical power, 
relation of cause and effect ? — The construction of a 

2 H 
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common clock and tlie striking arrangement, all to 
exercise the intelligence of the children. 

20904. Captain Shaw asked how long that course 
lasted? — Three mouths ; but it meant extra pressure, 
and a good deal was sacrificed to let it have headway. 

20905. Mr. Molloy. — Dr. Clarke attended for 
three or four months ? — Yes. 

2O90G. And then it was left for special teachers ? 
— The special teachers carried it on. 

20907. You remained and carried it on for a 
longer period, and the pupils taught by you the first 
year would come forward the second year, and in 
that way have a very extensive course?— Yes. 

20908. What portion of time throughout the week 
was devoted to this course? — When they got into 
regular work it was an hour a day. 

20909. I believe sometimes the lectures commenced 
very early in the case of the intern tp.achers <>f model 
schools? — That was in the morning, 7 to S o’clock. 

20910. And they attended willingly? — Oh, wil- 
lingly. 

20911. They attended also on Saturdays ? — Yes. 

20912. In the case of the senior pupils of the 
schools what were the hours ? — In some places if the 
school was dismissed at 3 it commenced at half-past 
2, and did not dismiss until half-past 3, that was 
taking in half-an-hour in addition to the ordinary 
school hours. 

20913. Was it found that the pupils took great 
interest in this matter and attended regularly? — 
Regularly. 

20914. Were they enthusiastic about it? — Yes, and 
with the novelty of the apparatus, they were quite 
enthusiastic, 

20915. And on the Saturdays the teachers of the 
surrounding National schools also came in? — All 
came in, and in Belfast our gallery was crowded with 
teachers from the town schools. 

20916. Then in addition to a certain extent of 
practical and theoretical instruction, the students 
accompanied Dr. Clarke in visits to objects of 
interest in the neighbourhood. When he was 
lecturing in Newry they went out with him ? — Yes, 
to Bessbrook, and near that there was a fine granite 
quarry, which is still going on. It was worked at a 
financial loss owing to the drainage, and there was 
not much demand for the stone until a clever fellow 
put a syphon there which drained the quarry, and 
then the thing was worked at a profit. 

20917. And when lecturing at Inchicore, brought 
them to the workshops and gave an explanation on 
the spot on' the locomotive steam engine ? — On what 
was going on. 

2U918. And again at the works of the Messrs. 
Richardson ? — Yes, at Bessbrook. 

20919. And also in the neighbourhood of Lisburn ? 
— The Bleaching Green there. At the time we were 
in Galway there were iodine works going on, and we 
went to see those. 

20920. Was it your experience that instruction of 
that kind interfered in the least with the literarv 
course of the pupils ? — Their intelligence was raised 
and stimulated, so that the acquisition of other things 
was rendered easier. 

20921. Was there an extension of the school 
time 1 —The school time was extender! half an hour. 

.20922. And also the instruction on Saturdays? — 
The instruction on Saturdays. 

. 20923. And no other process, so to say, brought to 
bear ou the pupils I — No other, to be sure. 

20924. Hail you any opportunity of ascertaining 
the feelings of the parents? — At that time it was the 
custom to have public examinations in the model 
schools, where the children put in their best 
appearance, came out in gala dress, and the place was 
always crowded by parents anxious to see the 
children acquit themselves with credit. 

20925. Was there any extra fee for this instruc- 
tion Nothing Sfrbtrtever. 


20926. Did the pupil pay any fee ? -The pupil 
paid no fee and the teacher received none. 

20927. And still it was carried out on that 
extensive scale ? — After a while the Commissioners 
gave £10 a year to the teacher. 

20928. You say the Commissioners gave Dr. 
Clarke and gave you, later on, authority to purchase for 
e.ich school visited and lectured in apparatus to the 
cost of £10 or £15 ? — Yes. 

20929. Did you find that amount of apparatus 
sufficient ? — We did. 

2C930. And some portion of the apparatus wus left 
behind in the school? — To continue on the work- 
models of telegraphs, Ac. 

20931. Was it your experience that you remained 
sufficiently long to admit of the teacher carrying on 
that instruction in a successful manner? — We took 
care that was the case, tlmL the teacher had to assist 
in making ail the experiments, everything necessary 
to carry on the instruction the teacher was obliged to 
perform. 

20932. Would you briefly indicate wliat led to the 
discontinuance of the excellent system you have 
described, that, educationally, was so advantageous 1 — 
After Dr. Clarke’s death it died, there was no one to 
keep up the enthusiasm. 

20933. And you became inspector, and turned 
your attention to another sphere of duties ? — That 
was so. 

20934. But you see no difficulty about re-intro- 
ducing such a thing under a highly qualified expert ? 
—No. 

20935. I think I noticed in your report that the 
needlework is not quite satisfactorily carried out in 
your circuit ? — That is so. 

20936. Yon say — “ Dressmaking is nominally 
taught, but 1 have rarely found a girl in fifth or 
sixth class wearing a dress wlucli was the work of 
her own hands.” Why is that? — They think they 
would not be sufficiently well made ; it would not be 
fashionable. 

20937. It is an indisposition on the part of the 
pupils? — Yes; when they get to twelve or fourteen 
they require to be up in the fashions, and unless the 
dresses are admirably made and stylish they won’t 
put them ou. 

20938. But if they were taught by the teacher 
of the school to make them admirable? — They would 
not have the adornments they consider necessary, 
they will make for tln-ir younger sisters readily 
enough. 

20939. Wliat is your experience about the 
repairing of garments ? — That they do not like to 
bring shabby things to school. 

20940. Or repairing garments at home ?’ — They 
may do a little at home, but they don’t like bring 
ing work to the school unless the material be new. 

20941. If I mistake not you s lid you would have 
mensuration added to arithmetic 1 — Yes. 

2'l942. In former years it was taught as a separate 
subject? — It was. 

20943. And you are aware that under the new 
programme mensuration is a separate subject for 
teachers? — Yes. 

20944. Would it not be desirable to have that a 
separate subject for the pupils ? — Yes, aud give a fee 
for it, preferable to pure geometry. 

20945. Have yon turned your attention to the 
introduction of cookery classes throughout your 
circuit; is Cookstown in your circuit? — Yes. I was 
going to mention that ; there were two classes 
opened in Cookstown. The Commissioners sent an 
instructress there ; the convent school 'formed one 
centre, and all the other schools of the town grouped 
themselves to make another centre and the instruc- 
tion in the convent was given to convent pupils 
principally, and the instruction was given to the 
three other National sohools, in a place provided by 
the local committee, and this was the Sunday-sohool 
of the First Presbyterian Congregation. 
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20946. Who supplied the materials? — A com- 
mittee of ladies supplied it in the ousu of the Sunday- 
school, and the Nans supplied the materials in the 
other place. 

20947. Any inconvenience found with regard to 
plant? — No, they weie enthusiastic at first, but the 
interest in it died out. It is dead now. 

20948. Did that unhappy effect arise from the fact 
of want of skill on the part of the ordinary teachers 
of the school or inability to conduct the classes con- 
tinuously for the year on the departure of the 
specialist ? — I take it to be unwillingness. 

20949. Was it not enthusiastically worked out by 
the local committee ? — The enthusiasm lasted but a 
very short time. 

20950. They subscribed money ? — They did, £8 or 
£10, and 1 think it cost the convent £8 or £10, 
but somehow or other they all told me that, 
while they benefited by it and were able to make 
their dinners more savoury, and employed materials 
more economically, they got tired of it. 

20951. Chairman. — Perhaps they thought they 
had learned enough ?— That is it. 

20952. Mr. Molloy. — Do you not think if the 
teachers of tho ordinary schools, the mistresses, were 
sufficiently qualified and carried that on continuously it 
would be a very great advantage to local parties ? — In 
the country, no — in the towns it would have a chance 
— the fare in the country is very poor and requires 
very little cooking. For instance, meat is a thing 
almost unknowu in their food. 

20953. Was it not advantageous tbat other than 
senior pupils took part in the cookery, theoretically 
and practically, and listened to the demonstration 
lesson ? — Yes, grown girls were invited to come. 

2095-1. Dhi many ex-National pupils take advan- 
tage of that permission ? — Not many. 

20955. But there was the opportunity ? — Yes, and 
some did, particularly in the convent school ; there 
are mills in Cookstown, and there is a good opening 
for female employment in the mills. 

20956. But if I mistake not, the instruction was 
earned on in the evening, chiefly to take in those 
mill hands? — It was. 

20957. The cookery class in connection with the 
convent was an evening class ? — There was also a 
day Class. 

20958. Captain Shaw. — When you and Dr. 
Clarke were giving these lessons in science, for which 
you received no fees, the results system was not in 
force ? — No. 

20959. Do you think if the teacher had to earn 
results, lie would lie pleased to have an extern teacher 
coming in and taking two horn’s a day from his 
school?— He would be received with the cold 
shoulder — tench era don’t like outside teachers coming 
in. The plan would be to let teachers come into 
centres and acquire the power of giving these 
lectures themselves ; that is the feasible way to re- 
introduce this subject. 

20960. Mr. Redington. — D o you think that 
kindergarten could be taught in a school with one 
teacher and a monitor?— I do ; he could employ an 
unpaid monitor or two to assist, and they would do 
— there is a certain amount of willingness to assist 
ou the part of the scholars. 

20961. It is not taught now unless there is an 
organised infant department? — No. 

20962. You think it would be practicable and 
desirable to introduce it into all schools, even if there 
were only cue teacher and a monitor? — Every school 
that has an infant class should Lave kindergarten. 

20963. And it would not interfere with the work of 
die other classes if kindergarten exercises were 
carried out in the same room ’ — I think not. 

20964. I think you said it was objectionable to 
have carbonic ncid refereed to in the Agricultural 
Text-book, as the children could not understand what 
carbonic acid was 1 — They were using a term about 
which they had formed no definite notion. 


20965. Does not that point to the necessity of Londonderry, 
teachiug elementary science I — With agriculture as Ofi-uTtari. 
its outcome. — - 

20966. But rather to teach it firet before you 
taught agriculture ? — I would teach a little elementary 
science as the foundation of it, agriculture should be 
applied with intelligence. 

20967. Why are not the science programmes taken 
up more largely in our schools ?— Because the 
teachers have not the aptitude to use the apparatus ; 
their knowledge of apparatus is so scanty that very 
few of them can use it. 

20968. You think that these programmes are fair 
enough? — The programmes are fair enough, but 
if they were taught the instruments necessary to 
carry out the experiments, for instance the electric 
telegraph, it would not take very much to let the 
children see how it was done, it could be done very 
cheaply. 

20969. Do you think science could be taught in 
any earlier class than tho fifth? — 1 don’t think so; 

I think it would be injudicious. Yon could teach the 
children of the third and fourth to cut out with their 
penknives in soft wood ; they might make little toys 
involving mechanical principles with soft wood and utcisL .vwi 
a little wire. — • • 1 •' 

20970. Chairman.— Y ou never saw any wirework 
done in schools ? — No, never. 

20971. Mr. Redington. — I see in your report for 
1895 you say, “ The present system of examination 
leaves too little time for inspection proper,” and you 
go on to say that “ it is at incidental visits principally 
one can judge best of the discipline, tone, and 
methods ; for at the results examination these points 
are in the hands of the inspector, and it is his own 
rather than the teacher's methods and discipline he has 
before him on such an occasiou.” Are you still of 
that opinion ? — I am. 

20972. Therefore for thorough examination of the 
teacher's methods you should pay incidental visits ? — 

Incidental visits are necessary. 

20973. And more than one 1 — More than one ; there 
should be a forenoon visit to the school to see that the 
teacher and the pupils are punctual, and an afternoon 
visit to see that the rolls are marked and the ventil- 
ation attended to. 

20974. Those incidental visits should last a con- 
siderable time ? — Not less than half an hour. 


20975. A mere visit of a quarter of an hour on the 
way to a results examination would not be of value? — 
No, you come in anu surprise, them, and they do not 
get over their surprise for the few minutes you 
remain. 

20976. Do you think class examination could be 
substituted for individual examination in some 
subjects ? — I do. I would persevere with the in- 

dividual results examination in schools- that were not 
doing well. For those schools that have passed well 
for two or three years or more I would say accept 
their results and pay them at the rate they were 
formerly paid at, have incidental visits until the three 
years would elapse, and then re-examine, or until a 
distinct change in the teaching staff occurred. A 
school that lias been meritoriously conducted for a 
number of years — you might pass that for three years, 
and only have incidental visits — but those schools that 
were in a shaky condition they should be still ex- 
amined individually yearly. When the schools found 
it was a mark of honour to be exempt from yearly 
results examinations they’ would try to qualify to get 
into that category. 

20977. You think that you could form a better judg- 
ment of the school by having every pupil examined ? 

The results examinations are most popular — the 

children like it, their parents like it, and a good teacher 


likes' it. 

20978. Is it good for the school ? — Lt is — you appeal 
to their harmless ambitions to excel before their 
neighbours, and you, I think, raise the tone. 
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20979. But I think you have admitted that the 
method of the teacher is important, and you cannot 
judge of that by an examination of the pupils? — No, 
but you can judge backwards ; if he turns out good 
results his methods must be good. 

20980. Does that follow 1—1 think it may ; they 
are not actually convertible, but very nearly so. 

20981. Mr. Molloy. — Y ou may achieve some of 
the results in very mecliauical ways?- -Yes. 

20982. Mr Redington. — Suppose they had learned 
a reading lesson by heart and you happened to hit upon 
that particular lesson ? — We can very soon discover 
whether it is rote work. There are a great many 
things we all have to learn by rote ; we must 
learn tables, and our vocabularies are rote work ; you 
would not call that cramming. Where what is legiti- 
mate ends and the improper begins, tliat is what the 
experienced examiner has to distinguish. 

20983. Without going into minute details could 
yon tell us how you could lighten the programme if 
it were thought desirable to do so? — In the third class 


I would limit the knowledge to be expected fo 
grammar to the noun, adjective and verb. I V0Q ]£ 
retain his knowledge of the noun and ndjectivc as a 
necessity to tench him spelling ; for instance, the great 
stumbling-block with young children is that they 
cannot distinguish between the pronoun ‘ they ” 
the definite article “the.” If you teach him that 
the definite article is used before a noun, mid the 
pronoun before a verb it is necessary lie should know 
the noun and the verb. In the higher classes I would 
limit them to concord and syntax. 

20984. In your report you say in one place that 
grammar and geography should be optional subjects-, 
now I understand you to say you would modify the 
grammar and make it compulsory? L would make it 
optional still. 

2H985. And modify it for those who chose to take 
it up?— Yen. 

20986. In the same way with regard to geography 
you would make that optional, and perhaps modify 
the details of the programme ? — Yes. 


Rev. James Oargin, b.a., Presbyterian Minister, Londonderry, examined. 


20987. Chairman. — Yon are the Minister of the 
First Derry Church? — Yes. 

20988. And you are prepared to give the Commis- 
sioners your views upon the additional subjects that 
can be taught in National schools without infringing 
much on the time ? — Yes. In the first place, your 

lordship, I venture to suggest with all deference that 
drill should be given to both boys and girls. That, I 
think, could be done at recess, at the periods of changes, 
without infringing to any appreciable extent upon 
school time ; my object being, your lordship, tokcep the 
bodies of the children in the best posable health, and, 
in consequence, to keep their minds in the best possible 
condition for attending to the instructions given, in 
sucb a way as to profit both. I think, in the next place, 
it would be quite possible, without infringing upon 
school time, to introduce lessons upon natural 
science, such, for example, as physiology, hygiene, 
zoology, botany, astronomy, on thn principle 
of a graduated scale running from the simple 
forms up to the higher and more intricate. 
These I would introduce, if I could, into the lesson 
books, according to the precise position the scholar 
had reached. I would introduce also, in the third place, 
domestic economy and cookery. Our Government, I 
think, would give us a centra] place, say here in this 
city of Derry, with all the appliances necessary, and 
the school girls from the various schools in the city 
and surrounding districts could be drafted there at 
specified times, to get the benefit of the instruction 
given without infringing very much on school hours. 
Saturday is a dies non with us in reference to school 
work ; that could be utilised, and I think it would 
be possible to utilisp an afternoon in the week, W ed- 
nesday or Thursday, by dispensing with certain 
lessons. 

20989. What lessons would yon dispense with? — I 
am not prepai ed exactly to go into details on that 
matter. I think, perhaps, dispensing, for example, with 
home lessons, suoh as would be given; those were the 
lines along which my thoughts were running. In the 
next place I would say also that a central place here 
would accommodate many of the schools round the 
neighbourhood, and in that way I think a good deal 
of saving, both in regard to time and expense, could 
be accomplished. In the fourth place, I would, as far 
as possible, keep drawing — meaning by that, drawing 
from the object — constantly before the child. I don’t 
believe so much in drawing according to specified lines, 
that may be set down in a very good book, but draw- 
ing from the object as a child would see it. I would 
introduce typewriting and mental arithmetic, so as to 
prepare in measure for a child becoming acquainted 
later with the things that are taught in Vecolen 
d appreniis of France, and the trade schools of Switzer- 


land and Germany. Then as to the methods of 
teaching, my position with regard to that is this : 
1 look upon methods of teaching as practically 
amounting to this, the accumulated experience of die 
great teachers of the world, whose teaching has been 
to leave in the child’s mind tlie desire to know more, 
No v there am three things that it strikes me are 
necessary in that point of view : in the first place, 
talent, in the second place, training, and in the third 
place, experience. I would, as far us possible, educate 
our teachers more, so that- they may be able to 
educate our scholars more. I mean by educate — 
educare — as distinguished from instruction, by way of 
teaching the scholars to think and net right, and I 
would do that as far as possible by object lessons 
— by cultivating their powers of observation as 
far as possible upon things round about us, aa 
far as that could well be done, Bitch as the 
things they see, birds and beasts, brick and coal, 
wind and water, and all these objects. I tliiuk in 
the next place, as illustrating the point I now try 
to make, that grammar is too much taught in our 
schools by analysis, and not enough by synthesis. 
To give an example : a young man applies to me 
for a situation as assistant teacher ; lie writes me a 
letter of application, anil there are several mis- 
takes in that letter. If I ask the young nan 
to parse the letter he could puree it every word, bnt 
he does not know how to write the letter in a 
proper form grammatically to me. I submit there 
is something wrong about the condition of education 
that creates that thing, and I speak not from one 
particular instance, but from several instances of a 
similar kiud that have come uuder my knowledge as 
a manager of schools. I will give another instance 
“Woe worth the chase, woe woi-th the day. 
That costs thy life, my gallant grey ! ’’ 


There is not any of these young men or woman 
that would not be able to parse that right through 
without any difficulty, not making a single mistake, 
and yet if you ask them to write such a l etttr 
as I indicated, probably you would find similar 
errors. There is far too much analysis and not 
enough of synthesis, or teaching pupils to build up 
sentences. You will take what I am saying with 
great diffidence, and you will excuse me if I speak 
plainly in reference to these matters ; you are only 
asked to weigh what I say, find need not do more 
than attribute to me a mistake, if I am making a 
mistake. I take, for example, such a subject as geo- 
graphy, and I fiud that in the geography our scholars 
will be able to answer me all sorts of questions about 
populations and areas and towns, and all the rest or 
it. But if I ask them where is the north or where 
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fa the south from the school, they cannot tell me. 
X submit that this is not a condition of things that 
ought to exist in the last years of the nineteenth 
century. Your third class at present requires the 
outline and leading features of the map of the world. 
I say give the pupils’ minds fair play, let them find 
the cardinal points of the school by setting up a 
stick at 12 o'clock on the floor, by sunshine and 
shadow, do a rough sketch of the school, placing 
dedc, door, and fireplace in their proper positions, 

I attach the sketch to the city or countv map, explain 
why the proportion is so abnormal, attach that to the 
map of Ireland, and explain why the proportion 
is abnormal, and then a map of Europe, and 
lastly a map of the globe we live on. Then 
show the globe with the orrery, and explain the posi- 
tion of the universe, and I submit a lesson given 
like that would leave an impression on the child’s 
mintl that would be healthful, strengthen its thinking 
powers, and do it a measure of good. In that con- 
nection I am not sure that physical descriptive geo- 
graphy — such, for instance, as the question of dews 
and fogs, and climates and products — is taught in our 
schools as it ought to be. If our young boys and 
girls are to be merchants and business people, they 
ought to be acquainted with the climatic conditions 
of the various countries of the world, with their 
governmental conditions, and to know exactly where 
they can get certain products. &c. In that way there 
are open doors, through which their minds may look, 
that would bring in large revenues of knowledge to 
themselves and benefit jiosterity. I submit, in the 
third place, that that word “ educate ” in its literary 
and derivative significance ought to be more empha- 
sized. Suppose the inspector conies into my school and 
gives to my fourth class boys — a class that is taught 
by my very superior and excellent teacher in the 
male school, whom you saw yesterday — a lesson 
such as they have never seen before, and grants 
them ten minutes to look over that lesson, and 
when they have looked over the lesson silently 
themselves, they have never seen it before, he 
knows it perfectly, he calls up the class and 
asks th«m all the questions he can think of 
out of that lesson, and questions them in 
regard to their capacity to receive information 
from it on the things taugb* in such lesson. I do 
think an exercise like that- — nld have a very bene- 
ficial effect upon the scho.s./c, ind I can easily see 
how it would enable the inspector to find whether 
the chilil was crammed or taught, whether the child’s 
intellectual faculties were properly exercised, and 
whether that with which their whole future lifework 
is to be done — I mean their mind — was cultivated to 
any appreciable extent. In that way I think they 
would see not only effects and causes, but objects and 
qualities aud relations; they wou’d see the flash 
of lightning in the drop of dew, aud the crystal in 
the snowflake, seo the structure of the daisy, and 
understand something of the telephone. And I 
think that subjects like these would be of enormous 
benefit to the rising generation with whom we have 
to deal, and would generate inquiry in these children’s 
minds in after years that would be exceedingly 
healthful. The last point I wish to touch upon is 
this, some unfairness to the teachers. What I 
mean by that is this, that in these last years of the 
nineteenth century, when education should lie as 
free as it is possible to make it, f thiuk it unfair 
to the teacher that 2a. should have to be paid for 
learning Latin and French, that a fee of 2s. must 
he paid for such subjects before a child can go and 
learn them. 

20990. You mean paid by the child 1 — -Paid by the 
child. And in reference, for example, to kindergarten, 
if a child cannot read, and is five yeiirs of age, the 
teacher gets no results fee for kindergarten simply 
because the child has iailed in reading, and the same 
all along the line in reference to sewing, freehand draw- 
ing, and the theory of music. I would pay every teacher 
■well for everything be taught, and 1 would see that 
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he taught it well, ancl would not stand anything 
else. And I would say equalise your payment bv 
results in the best way you can, so as to reach 
the maximum of benefit to the generation to which 
we belong. I beg pardon if I have been too long, 
but I will now answer any question your lordship 
wishes upon anything I have said. 

20991. Have you given any consideration to the 
question of the introduction of manual work 1 — My 
conviction is this, that taking the age at which we 
can alone have our children here in this community, 
aud I only speak for this community — that is to sav, 
a child leaves ns on the average aoout twelve years 
of age, aud you only have the child about six years — 
I think it is not possible for us to do very much, it 
anything at all, in industrial work, and I would leave 
that to the various trades, as the thing may arise 
afterwards. But I would say discipline the hand of 
the child and the eye of the child and the ear of the 
child and the' mind of the child, so that when it 
came to do with particular trades, whatever the trade 
was, the child would be able to acquire it and deal 
with it in the very best way. 

20992. You have expressed very clearly the object 
of this Commission. This Commission is distinctly 
not one to inquire how to teach trades, but how to 
give that preliminary instruction you have mentioned. 
Do you think that children of eleven years old would 
benefit by haviug a course of instruction during their 
last year in woodwork 1 — I think probably they would, 
hut the difficulty just there is this — no man knows to 
what particular trade that particular child wouid go. 

21)993. That would be quite true if you were teach- 
ing a particular trade ; but the object of this manual 
work, as taught in England, is not to teach a trade, 
and without the least reference to what particular 
trade a child will go ; but to give him that general 
power of obsei’vation which will enable him to adapt 
himself to any trade, whether woodwork or some 
thing quite different ? — If the child had in his mind 
being a mechanic I would advocate very Btrongly 
he should learn a little of applied mechanics. 

2<)994. In point of fact the woodwork, as taught 
under the Sloyd system, is connected with drawing ; 
and it is putting into practice the knowledge the 
pupil has gained in drawing. Are you in favour 
of that ? — I would, if time allowed-; but you stunt 
the child’s mind to a degree when yon tie down a 
child ol those years to that particular kind of thing, 
because that child may be going to work as a clerk — 
that child may he going, perhaps, to some- 
profession. 

20995. How do you stunt his mind — the experi- 
ence gained elsewhere is exactly the reverse Instead 
of stunting Iris mir.d you make it more intelligent? — 
If your lordship will allow me L will withdraw that 
phrase. But if a cliild’s mind is directed to this par- 
ticular thing the child lias not the opportunity for 
acquiring what, in my judgment, would bo a much 
more useful thing in after-life — getting the mental 
instrument thoroughly whetted, that it would be 
able to apply itself to anything, aud its power of 
observation made so accurate that when it came to 
work of that kind it would know how to do it. 

20996. Rev. Dr. Evans. — You have beeu a long 
time a manager 1 — Yes, a few years. 

29997. How many schools are you manager of? — 
Four schools. 

20998. And, of course, have a long and large ex- 
perience 1 — I might query that, but not to you under 
the circumstances. 

20999. Do you think that the managers of schools 
might form themselves iuto an organisation or com- 
mittee of their own for consultation and mutual in- 
struction in the duties of managers ? — W ell, I think 
that is possible, but I see very serious difficulties in 
the way. 

2IOOU. Where? Might not the Presbyterian 
managers, for instance, in Londonderry form them- 
selves into a committee, talk about the state of their 
schools, know what is taught well iu oue school, what 
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•Londonderry, is not, perhaps, taught so well in another, find out the 
Oct. 1671807. methods that succeed in one case and the methods 
ZZZ.— that fail in another, and bring about a general im- 
Canrln*^ 6 * provement, and be able to advise the Commissioners 
gin, .a. & £ Education rs the result of their experi- 

ence 1 — I think that is quite possible. 

21001. And you believe it would be a good thing ? 
— I believe it would, if properly conducted. 

21002. Rev. Dr. Wilsok. — Y ou are favourable to 
drill ? — Yes, air. 

21003. Well, I quite agree with you in that. I 
think it is very important that children should be so 
trained. But you are opposed to the introduction 
of manual instruction during the few years that the 
children are with you 1 — Generally I am ; but I think, 
as you saw yesterday, I am not opposed to it wholly, 
because I think you saw some good specimens of work 
lying on the table of the female school. 

21004. We certainly did. How would you teach 
the eye and hand without introducing some form 
of manual instruction 1 — I would teach them by 
drawing and cultivating their powers of observation 
all along the line. For example, in reference to music 
you educate the ear. I go to learn the French lan- 
guage. I learn it by books, but when I go to Paris I 
don’t understand a word that is spoken about me. I 
say that is a condition of things that ought not to 
exist, and my contention is that the eye, the ear, the 
touch, and the observation generally of the pupil 
ought to be called out at every exercise, no matter 
' what he is engaged in. Tlieir minds should be at the 
tips of their fingers, in the pupils of tlieir eyes, and 
the drums of their ears, and on the top of the tongue, 
to catch and express everything that these doors into 
the human intellect would be able to communicate to 
them from any quarter that is good and pure and 
.light. 

21005. Our object is to see if we could not graft 
•on the National system something connected with 
manual instruction. Would you not think it would 
be a great benefit to the children if a daughter was 
able to teach her mother to cook a plain dinner? — X 
xerbainly would, and there is nothing wanted more in 
this city of oars than lessons on plain cookery for our 
.labourers and artisans, and somewhat advanced 
■cookery for our shopkeepers and better class people. 

21006. That is what we want to get introduced 1 — 
•Quite so, I have given a suagettion on that point. 

21007. Then, as to keeping houses well swept and 
■everything well dusted, and cleanliness generally, 
would you not think that important ? — I would, and 
I think you had an illustration of that in the 
schools yesterday, under my care, where you saw 
• cleanliness and every other virtue that we could im- 
wart there. 

21008. Mr. Molloy. — 1 think you mentioned that 
’the leaving ago for your pupils was about twelve ? — 
I spoke generally. I spoke of the average as it comes 
under my own observation. 

21009. You advocate the introduction of such 
subjects as Latin and French in addition to the 
ordinary curriculum? — I did where there was time, 
auid I would take them in before and after school 
hours, and not otherwise. Mr. Molloy, my position 
is this — I would teach the child everything it wanted 
to learn within the hours that it was possible to have 
that child, and 1 would have my teachers qualified to 
do that, because I believe all right knowledge is good. 

21010. Is it that the parent would indicate to you, 
“ I wish my hoy to be taught so and so " 1 — Yes, or 
the hoy or the girl themselves might express a wish. 

21011. By whom would all this instruction be car- 
ried out?— By t! e ordinary teacher or teachers in 
the school. 

21012. Then you would want your ordinary teacher 
to be a walking encyclopaedia ? — I would, if I could 
get him ; but l would not give you a straw for an ordi- 
nary encyclopedia. I want a teacher who has not 
only the knowledge but the power to transfer his 
thinking to tee child's mind, which is the thing in all 
education, in my judgment. 


21013. The difficulty in my mind when yoij men. I 
tioned these extra subjects was where you would 
find time to give the instruction, assuming yon 
have that walking encyclopedia ? — If you excise me 
I will put those walking encyclopaedias out of the 
question, because I have met them, and they could no 
more leach than my umbrella. I want the power to 
transfer their thoughts to the child’s mind, 'and 0 f 
grafting tlieir thinking upon the child's, so that the 
child may be able to utilise the thought the teacher 
has transferred, and cherish that thought in his 
own thought, as we find little plants and flowers em- 
balmed in the eocene period of <>ur earth. 

21014. Would you be in favour of a specialist 
teaching social subjects in the oi dinary national 
schools ’ — I would, if we oan get time for it. 1 will 
give you an illustration, if you wish : my own teachera 
come to their school ut 9 o’clock ; they teach extra 
subjects from 9 to 10 ; they begin the ordinary school 
work at 10 j and they tench extra subjects very often 
after 3. 

21015. And on Saturdays I suppose also ?— And 
on Saturdays they very often occupy their time in 
chat way ; I encourage them to teach all they can ; I 
encourage them to get all the results they can, and I 
think they are too poorly paid for the work they da 

21016. Do yon find the pupils attend for the extra 
instruction willingly ? — Not only willingly, but they 
are on the spot as regularly us the clock, and most 
anxious to get it — that is, those whose minds mu 
awakened, and we have plenty such minds in the 
city of Derry, 1 can tell you. 

21017. Saturday, you mentioned, could be largely 
utilised 1 — I did, because it is a dies not i, as you are 
aware, Mr. Molloy. 

21018. The hours, you any, aro from nine o'clock 
in the morning until three; do you find those oppressive 
in any way to the pupils? — I think, in regard to the 
infants, the hours could be shortened, and 1 think it 
would be an enormous improvement, your lordship 
and Mr. Molloy, if you hud on hour of a recess in the 
middle of the day to let the children get some food ; 

I think we ought to adopt the English method in that 
I think it is a crying shame, not to say a sin, to keep 
little children at school from 10 to 3 with only too 
short an intermission, and the poor little ones starving 
with hunger, and many of them laying up the poison 
of ill-health for after years. 

21019. You will he glad to hear the National 
Board has already adopted that plan, and it is in 
force in some schools ? — The sooner it is in force here, 
your lordship and Mr. Molloy, the better. 

21020. It devolves on Mr. Cargin to speak out, and 
claim the early dismissal of infant pupils? — Thank 
you, sir, lam greatly obliged to your lordship and the 
Commission for conceding that ; I don’t think oar 
little ones ought to be kept at school after 2 o’olock.. 

21021. Mr. Redington. — Is science taugktin your 
school? — It is, sir, if you mean by science, please 
Mr. Redington, the elements ot science. 

21022. Do you take up as extra subjects any such 
subjects as mechanics ? — We do where we can. 

21023. You think that object lessons in elementary 
science would be useful in the lower classes? — I am 
perfectly certain of that In other words, my 
contention is this — if f have not put it clear, 1 
want to do so — suppose I were placed on this planot 
that I now inhabit, say twenty years ago in my 
lifetime, when I bad come to the maturity of my 
powers, — suppose I had no knowledge whatever ; 
J open my eyes to look upon it, I open my rare to 
hear it, I want to get this intellect of mine exercised 
upon the material objects round about as food for 
thought, and I want my powers of observation culti- 
vated so that I will be able to make'the most of the 
things of nature within my grasp. I want to get at 
facts first, and causes and laws secondly, and then 1 
will be able to turn this universe of matter to my 
account for the best purposes and the highest ends, 
that I believe to be true education. 
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Rev. Hugh M'Menamin, Adm. St. 

21024. Chairman — You ate the Administrator of 
St. Columb’s parish, Londonderry 1— Yes, my lord. 

21025. How many National schools are you manager 
0 f-j —Seven. At Long Tower we have four schools, 
male and female senior, male and female iufants, St. 
Colutub’s Hall school, Nazareth House, and Bridge- 

street. 

21026. Have you any on the other side of the 
liver 1 — No. 

21027. Will you give us your views on the subject 
of kindergarten. Kindergarten I regal'd as a subject 
of very special importance in the infant departments 
of schools, and not only in the infant departments, 
but I would say it is a mistake to drop kindergarten, 
where it is generally dropped now, at the second class. 
Jn some schools it is only taught in first class, but in 
some up to second ; I would say, to have the practical 
utility of kindergarten brought out, it should be 
carried up into all the classes in some modified form. 
For instance, carry on the system of kindergarten 
drawing until you bring in freehand and object 
drawing, and geometrical drawing and model drawing, 
and in that way I think that education would be very 
much benefited in a practical manner. It is the ex- 
perience, of all in charge of it that it is very beneficial 
to children ; every faculty they possess is exercised ; 
moreover, the physical development of the children is 
brought out with ease and pleasure ; it interests 
amuses, and instructs the children ; and, besides it 
trains the children bo accuracy of eye and hand, and 
methodical habits also are acquired by it. 


Columb’s, Londonderry, examined. ocu 18 ,- 1897 .’: 

found, too, that when kindergarten children come to ^ Bv - Hugh 
the fifth class, when they are asked to write letters, 1I ‘ iIenamin - 
and say what they saw coming to school, the 
kindergarten children have a much wider range of 
observation than the children that were not taught it. 

When they are asked to write a letter on what they 
saw coining along the streets, the kindergarten children 
hardly miss anything, hut describe it very accurately, 
whereas the children who have not been taught in a 
kindergarten school merely say they saw a cow on 
the street, or a dog or something of that kind, 
nothing more. 

21080. Do you think that the teachers in theschools 
you manage are of the same opinion as yourself with 
regard to kindergarten? — Any teachers that I have 
applied to are in favour of it, not only those who are 
teaching it but those into whose schools it has not 
yet been introduced. 

21031. Then you would not agree with the evidence 
of a gentleman in Dublin, a teacher put forward by 
the Teachei-s’ Association, that he would rather have 
children straight from the gutter than children from 
a kindergarten school to teach literary subjects to ? — 

I certainly would not. When I go into the kinder- 
garten school I notice at once that the children there 
are bright and intelligent and observant, and when 
I go into a school where it is not taught, I 
perhaps find only a small number sitting in the 
front seat, counting their fingers or longing to see the 
hour for getting home. I think if a larger fee were 
givenforkindergavtentbe teachers would be stimulated. 


21028. Do you agree with an opiniou which was they would have more interest in taking up the subject; 
expressed to us at Belfast with regard to the present then the expense of providing the equipment, that is 
teaching of drawing, that tbe freehand drawing, which a difficulty in our schools ; it is principally the Sisters 
is taken up after an interval, has nothing to do with of Mercy that have kindergarten here, 
the kindergarten drawing, which has been taught 21032. Would not that be met by giving larger 
before ! — I do not ; I would say that the kindergarten fees 1 — There should he a special grant to start 
(hawing is a great help to the freehand drawing with, and then a larger fee, but I think that to 
afterwards, because under the system of kindergarten make the kindergarten useful as bearing upon manual 
drawing the hand acquires a steadiness and accuracy instruction it should be carried up into the higher 
which will be of great service in the freehand drawing, classes in the form of geometrical drawing and 
21029. You don’t agree with the opinion that was drawing with a rule and compass, scale drawing. T 
expressed, that a person who had never done any wish to say with regard to small country schools, 
kindergarten could begin the freehand drawing with where there would be only ten or eleven infants and only 
the same advantages as a person who had had instruc- one teacher, 1 think the average for an assistant or 
tion in kindergarten 1 — Certainly not. I would wish monitor should be lower in those schools, and they 
to give you a little local testimony to the advantages should have a monitor or assistant there who would be 
of kindergarten. In a large school in the city where trained in the kindergarten system, or where that 
kindergarten is taught up toll, standard, two divisions would not be convenient, to have a workmistress in 
had to be made of the pupils of the same class, these a country district in charge of three or four schools 
were taught in separate rooms — in one of the rooms within a convenient radius, and let her go around 
kindergarten . was taught, in the other it was those schools to teach the children in a mixed school 
not for want of appliances. When the two under a male teacher, teach the little girls’ needle- 
divisions met in third class it was found that those work and also kindergarten, take one or two days 
taught kindergarten excelled the others much in each week, a peripatetic teacher for a radius of two 
intelligent answering on the subject-matter of the or three miles. 

lesson-books. Their intelligence was developed and 21033. With regard to the subject of agriculture, 
quickened. The other children, under an equally do you think that there is too much attention given 
efficient and assiduous teacher, were dull and sleepy, to that subject in the city schools at present I think 
and required much more repetition of instruction, there is, T think that except the general principles of 
And it is the experience, too, that children taught agriculture, such as any educated gentleman should 
drawing in kindergarteu methods have much greater be expected to know, for practical purposes it is 
facility in copying freehand : that is the experience altogether useless in city schools, 
of several teachers j it steadies the hand and hand- 21031. What do you say about the teaching of 
writing, because they have to be particular in laying it in country schools 1 — I think the teaching or it in 

everything on exact lines, it steadies the eye. They country schools as at present carried on has no 

are assisted in arithmetic, having to count beads ; half practical bearing upon agriculture as practised by 
an hour is given to kindergarten each day, and to farmers. I would say to have it practically carried 

drill and singing once a week. A local male teacher out, where a central school farm for a district could 

; also testifies that the children coming to his school not be acquired, there should be school museums or 
from kindergarten schools get better marks from the some sort of cabinet of specimens provided m that 
inspector for reading in some of the advanced classes, school, say specimens of different kinds of soil, grasses 

Another male teacher, examining a class, was asked and so forth, and let children be encouraged to bring 

by a person standing by, how it was that some of the those specimens with them, let their parents gather 
children answered with muck more readiness and them and send them to the school, then the interest 
intelligence on the subject mat«er, and he said:- both of children and parents will he stimulated, 

if “- These come: from a 'kindergarten school.” It is and the parents will begin to get over the idea 
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some of them have that they know more than any 
National teaolier even about the theory of agriculture. 

21035. Are you in favour of the plan of having 
school plots where possible attached to the rural 
schools 1 — I am, but I am afraid the acquiring of these 
plots would be attended with great difficulty. 
Wherever practical, by all means. 

21036. There is a way in which the difficulty has 
been got over, where the Congested Districts Board 
has been at work, and that is instead of buying plots 
they hire the plot from somebody willing to let it? — 
Where that could be, done I would be in favour of 
it, and, f think too, if the teachers somehow could 
approach the farmers themselves, and point out to 
them tin* utility of those principles of agriculture 
in a practical manner, it would have a practical 
effect. 

21037. What do you say about the industrial pro- 
gramme for girls?— The industrial programme for 
gilds was adopted in our Convent schools here for 
some time, but exemption from it has been obtained, 
for this reason, that it was only in the sixth class 
that the industrial programme became obligatory, and 
the class of children in our city here who remained 
up to sixth class are a class of children who are 
generally aspiring to be teachers or seeking higher 
situations, and the parents and they themselves 
consider that two hours a day given to sewing was 
not of practical utility, and, therefore, they found it 
was better to have it dropped. 

21038. Would yon be of the opinion, which has 
been expressed to us by some persons lately, that 
instead of increasing the number of hours for sewing 
it would be advisable to diminish them to three hours, 
and apply the two hours thus gained to some other 
kind of practical instruction ? — I would, certainly. 

21039. Would one of these subjects be cookery? — 
Yes, T should say so, but I am afraid that the 
introduction of cookery in connection with the school 
apartments is hardly practicable ; I would go in for a 
central building where a s|tecial teacher would be and 
have the children from the different schools brought 
there in rotation and make it compulsory, because if 
it is left to their own option to go or stay, they will 
not go ; the teachers should see that the children in 
certain classes would attend there in turns. 

21040. Do you think that class of instruction 
•would be better given in the evening? — I think it 
would. 

21041. And you would have a special teacher? — I 
would have a special teacher. 

21042. How would you have the teacher supported ? 
— Well, a state salary. 

21043. How would you have the materials supplied ? 
— I think the children who were in a position or had 
the means to provide suitable materials should he 
asked to bring them with them, and then there should 
be some small grant given annually to assist the 
poorer classes in providing the materials, there should 
be some subsidy whereby sufficient materials could 
be procured. 

21044. Would there be sufficient means of disposing 
of the materials after they were cooked, us has been 
done with considerable profit by the London School 
Board? — In course of time there might, but at 
first the thing might be more or less unpopular, 
but if it became recognised 1 am sure it would 
be of immense benefit, and become popular in a few 
years. 

21045. Continuation schools in Londonderry would 
be a good thing? — I think so, but we have tried 
continuation schools for boys who had not acquired 
sufficient education or who had to leave sohool, or 
perhaps Borne of them had riot gone to school at all 
on account of some domestic circumstances, but we 
found that although the attendance at first was 
very promising, it soon fell off, and [ think 
that arises from the fact that there was nothing 
of an interesting nature in the school, but the mere 
drudgery of reading, writing and arithmetic. I think 


if there was something of a practical nature tanuhr 
it would make the school attractive, and poor ho 
would acquire the knowledge of leiding, writijT 
and arithmetic, aud perhaps a little manual traininf 
as well. ^ 

21046. Would you go farther and carry it on to 
woodwork as practised under the Sloyd system t— I 
would where it could lie done conveniently. 

21047. Could it be done in Derry ?— If am afraid 
not, except in some centra 1 establishment. 

21048. In England where the Board schools prevail 
it is carried on in a central school, several schools 
send a class on different- days to the centre ?— I think 
that is the only way. 

21049. Mr. Rrdingtov. — Y ou are in favour of 
the appointment of peripatetic teachers of kimler- 
gai-ten I — I am. 

21050. You think the work mistresses we have at 
present might be made peripatetic teachers of kinder- 
garten 1 — If they got some training, if there was an 
organizer sent down and those teachers were asked to 
attend lessons. 

21051. Would it not be possible to get the female 
teachers to learn how to teach kindergarten, and then 
to teach it themselves? — What I would mean by that 
peripatetic teacher is that it would be her business to 
train local teacl ers in that particular branoh and 
once they had acquired sufficient knowledge to teach 
it let her withdraw. 

21052. Do you think there ought to be a specialist 
as teacher of agriculture I — I think so, to give it 
practical effect. 

21053. Would you confine the teaching of agricul- 
ture to those schools that had school gardens attached 1 
— I would not ; school gardens are certainly prefer- 
able, but where they- cannot be had let them go in 
for practical illustrations, gathering specimens of 
different kinds of soils, and seeds, and grasses. 

21054. What would you think of a little elemen- 
tary science. ? — I would be very much in favour of it. 

21055. Would it be difficult to give a teacher suffi- 
cient instruction in elementary science to enable him 
to give simple lessons ? — 1 don’t think so at all. 

21056. Ic would be very interesting to the pupils 1 
— It would, and I think the teachers would readily 
adopt it. 

21057. Do you chink the teacher of an evening 
school ought to be the teacher of the day school 1— 
Well, I think it would be better not if other com- 
petent teachers are to he had. 

21058. Do you think that the mode of payment for 
evening schools does not offer sufficient inducements to 
teachers ?- -I think it is one of the principal reasons 
why evening schools fall through, that the salary 
allowed is so small that the teachers, in order to have 
some remuneration for their services, have to charge 
too lax-ge a fee to the pupils attending the school, 
and because of that, then, the children withdraw. 

21059. Does it not rest with the manager to 
determine what fees are to be chni-ged by the teacher? 
— Of course, if a manager charges a fee that would 
not he sufficient to remunerate the teacher the teacher 
would not take it up ; if he subsidised him out of his 
own pocket, or some other source, it would be 
different. 

210G0. If the results foes, or payment made by the 
State to the eveixing school, were sufficient to remune- 
rate the teacher, there would be no necessity to charge 
a school fee ? — No. 

21061. Have you thought over the details of our 
regulations for evening schools, aud could yon 
suggest any modification? — I should suggest addi- 
tions to the subjects already laid down itx the 
programme. 

21062. Perhaps you would kindly send in a pape' 
with yotn- ideas on the subject?— Yes, I will have 
pleasure in doing so. 

21063. As to the teaching of cookery in rural 
schools, do you think that is impossible? — I don't 
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think it is impossible ; I think it should be adopted 
xb some modified form. 

21064. It was suggested to us, as a means of getting 
over the difficulty about the provision of materials, 
that the teacher, if her residence was near, might cook 
her own dinner before the pupils, and so give them a 
demonstration I — I think that, would be very practical, 
and a step in the right direction. 

21065. I refer only to simple cookery? — Simple 
cookery. 

21066. Have you considered the question of form- 
ing associations of managers ? — I have not considered 
it, but since I heard the thiug mooted, I am in- 
clined to he very much in favour of it. There 
should be an interchange of views amongst those 
managers, and I would say, too, that occasionally there 
should he a meeting, not only between the managers 
of the district, but between the managers and teachers, 
to discuss the subjects of practical importance for that 
particular distinct, and submit them then to the 
inspector, and the inspector to the Board. 

21067. Then you would be in favour of this asso- 
ciation being given liberty to modify the programme 
within such limits as would be approved of by the 
Board ? — Yes — to suggest to the Board such modifica- 
tions as in their judgment would be suitable for the re- 
quirements of the particular locality in which they 
live. 

21068. And it may so happen that the Board would 
approve of those modifications for that locality only ? — 
Yes. 

21069. You think that would be an improvement 
on the present arrangements? — Very great, in certain 
districts ; there are, perhaps, particular industries or 
habits of life which are peculiar to the district, and 
the teachers and managers could frame some system of 
education which would suit the requirements of the 
particular locality. 

21070. Mr. Molloy. — You testify, very strongly, 
to the great importance of kindergarten instruction '?— 
Ido. 

21071. I quite agree with all you have said on the 
subject, but there is one point I wish to adverb to — 
how would that be carried out by the teachers who 
were not familiar with the instruction 1 — I was very 
much struck with an observation made before the 
Commissioners by an eminent educationist in Eng- 
land, and I would certainly take liis view. Sir J oshua 
Fitch says: — 

“ We began, as far as kindergarten is concerned, by not 
insisting on a paiticu’ar kind of training. We beuan by 
setting forth the thing we wanted to have done, and saying 
it should be encouraged, and dealing gently with teachers 
who were not quite prepared, but, at the same time, in- 
sisting on it in the training colleges." Sir Joshua Fitch 
adds that the “ English system is not to insist upon certi- 
ficates for every subject that a teacher may be called upon 
to teacli, but to give a general certificate based on the 
general capacity of the teacher, and then test bis capacity 
in special subjects by the actual results of his work." 

I entirely agree with that. 

21072. My question has brought out tlio statement 
that you rely very much on training colleges ? — 
Certainly. 

5*1073. As a matter of fact, however, in eveiy 
female training college instruction in kindergarten is 
a sin» qua non, just in the same way as drawing is a 
sine qua non ? — Yes, but I refer to older tea-hers who 
were not trained ; I would say to insist on their 
getting a certificate for a special subject would be, 
perhaps, a hardship. 

21074. Are you quite clear that workmistresses 


would be suitable persons to carry on the ordinary 
instruction in needlework and kindergarten ? — No ; I 
said if this workmistress got a training from a peri- 
patetic specialist. 

21075. Would it not be better to have the ordinary 
teacher of the school sufficiently qualified to carry it 
on — it is rare to find a workmistress capable of im- 
parting knowledge in a technical subject like kinder- 
garten? — Of course, if yon could get a male teacher to 
take it up in his school, by all means. 

21076. Chairman. — In the case of a female teacher 
you would suggest that the female teaoher should be 
qualified ? — Yes, where there is a female teacher. 

21077. Mr Molloy. — You say, attention in city 
schools is paid ac present to agriculture ; surely 
it is not introduced into city schools except very 
rarely ? — It is taught in. a good many city schools, but 
it is given up, I must say, in some of them at present. 

21078. Butyou think that book-keeping is an essen- 
tial for the city schools? — I thiuk it is, and I would have 
it taught on more practical lines, move in the manner 
in which it is done in good business houses, and 
accustom the boys to all tbe business terms of banking 
business. 

21079. With regard to the industrial programme, 
you mentioned that in Derry the shii-tmaking in- 
dustry is carried out — is not that a trade 1 — It is a 
trade ; but I would only in. the schools teach them to 
use their hands and fingers in such a way, that when 
they went to the factory, they could apply them with 
more skill and dexterity to actual work ; I would not 
teach them trades. 

21080. You are not in favour of having cookery 
classes in the class-rooms? — If it could be done I would 
be in favour of it, but I would be more in favour of 
a great central establishment to which the pupils 
would come. 

21081. That would be very costly ; as a matter of 
fact we have in a number of cases cookery classes 
successfully carried out, and the whole plant is in the 
class rooms. How is it that evening schools have not 
flourished in Deny? — -For the reason I have already 
given, that the salary allowed by tbe Board for the 
teacher of the evening school is very small, and the 
results would be small on account of the class of boys 
that come to these schools. 

21082. Were any attempts made to introduce 
evening schools? — I have tried it several years — at first 
we would have fifty or sixty, but in the course of 
time they would fall off, and I think chiefly because 
the fee charged was such that for the poorer class of 
boys it was made prohibitive. 

21083. Chairman. — How inuoh was the fee? — 
Sometimes 6d. a week. 

21084. Mr. Molloy. — Mr. Redington pointed out 
that the manager could make a change ? — If the man- 
ager had money in his own pocket to pay, but I do 
not happen to be one of those. 

21085. Rev. Dr. Wilson.— Do you think the fee 
is the main reason why evening classes are not more 
popular? — I think it is not the only reason; I think it 
is because of the dull teachiag of reading, writing 
and arithmetic to poor boys who have been working 
all day — it is a drudgery, but if there was something 
practical introduced it would stir them up and. 
stimulate them. 

21086. Rev. Dr. Evans. — We have been over the 
whole programme pretty fairly now, Father 
McMenamin, but I think you are in favour of special 
examiners for kindergarten? — What I meant by that 
was that special peripatetic teachers should come 
round to organise and give special training. 


Londonderry. 

Oct. IS, 1891. 
Rev. Hugh 
M'Mcnamin. 


Rev. Edward McKenna, p p., Claudy, Londonderry, examined. Rev . Eaward 

.. WKonna, r.r. 

21087. Chairman.— You are, I believe, the 21086. is Claudy a part ot tlie city or an outside 
Parish Priest of Claudy in this county?— Yes, my parish?— It is an outside parish, a village of forty 
lord. houses. 
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21089. Do you think that some alteration should 
be made in the time that is now devoted to teaching 
grammar ? — 1 do, my lord. 

21090. Will you tell us in what respect 1 — With 
your permission I would read my memorandum, as I 
cannot trust my memory much : — I think that the 
manner in which grammar is provided for is the 
great blot of the system, or one of its greatest blots, 
and I was astonished to find that there were in 
Ireland men thought worthy of coming before this 
Commission who could be capable of making so little 
of the study of grammar in our schools. One opinion 
was put before you that it should be shut out of the 
school till the sixth class is reached or second stage 
of fifth ; that is to say, three fourths or more of our 
children, who never reach either of these classes, are 
to go out of school without any knowledge of 
grammar. Another opinion was that grammar should 
be made optional — that is to say, the teaoher might 
omit grammar altogether if he chose. A few others 
in same strain followed suit, and no doubt-, with good 
intentions. I trust, however, for the honour of our 
country and the credit of our National schools, that the 
propounders of such doctrine will find that, they have 
come before the wrong Commission. I look upon 
grammar, and so do the bulk of my more intelligent 
countrymen, as the cream of schooling in any 
spoken language in the world, because it is a 
precious part of it ; and it is the cream of schooling 
in another sense, for, whether it be good or bad, it 
comes to the surface. Men who speak at the bar or 
from the pulpit, or in Parliament, may know Greek and 
Chaldseic ; but thoso who hear them speak don’t 
know or care much whether the speakers understand 
these languages or not; but they do know very well 
when they pronounce incorrectly or speak nn- 
grammatically, and so, our boys and girls may be 
able to find the square root of a fraotion, or to tell 
ou that the river Kama is a tributary of the Volga, 
ut those who converse with these young people or 
receive letters from them don’t know or care 
whether they know these things or not, but they can 
judge very well of their grammatical blunders in 
conversation or on papier. Now, how has grammar 
been treated in our present advanced and compre- 
hensive system of primary education 1 The 
authorities have made it unwittingly I admit, 
the scapegoat of the school. In third class they 
give 2s. 6d. for a pass in arithmetic, and Is. for 
a pass in grammar. They allow a time-table to 
be drawn up, giving a good allotment of time to 
every subject except grammar. The surprising 
statement of Mr Welply, of Galway, in the last 
Report, confirms me in this. At page 189 he 
speaks of the way grammar is treated, not in one or 
two schools, but in “several” schools. His words are 
worth quoting, and here they are: — “Analysis of 
several school time-tables recently revealed the 
fact that, with almost unbroken uniformity, out of a 
school-week with five days, with forty or forty- 
five half-hour lessons devoted to secular instruction, 
two half-hour lessons were given in grammar,” 
just as if it were an easy ABC lusson, but- we 
all know it is far from easy. “ The subieot ” says 
Mr. Smyth of Clonmel, at 245 of the 60th Report, 
“ is generally considered one of the most difficult in 
the programme.” Mr. Fitzpatrick of Armagh, with 
true literary taste, says at page 171. “No other 
subject shows so quickly and certainly the condition 
of a school as this one of grammar, of its educational 
value there is no room to doubt. At every step the 
pupil is made to think." What then are the remedies ? 
The first remedy is. pay as high a fee for grammar as 
for arithmetic. The second remedy is, give as much 
time for it as for any other subject. I will ask no 
more, and, as an Irishman, and for twenty-six years 
manager of schools, I will never be contented with 
less. The third remedy is, teaoh syntax, or enough 
of it, before you begin to parse at all. For what does 
the present system say: — “ Teach grammar in third 


class a whole year without one word of syntax. 
Teach it in fourth class a whole year without one 
word of syntax.” In the third class year— the first 
year for grammar — the child is tanght to define the 
parts of speech, and to tell that such a word is a pro- 
noun, such another a verb, such another a noun. In 
the four tli class, in second year of grammar, the child 
is made to tell genders, numbers, cases, moods, and 
comparisons. They can tell yon such a pronoun is in 
a certain number and case, aud such a verb is in such 
a number ; but they are not asked to tell you why. To 
go on in tliis way is called simple parsing, and the word 
“ simple ” is appropriate in a certain sense in which 
we all understand the word “ simple.” There is not 
a word about concord or government ; aud after these 
two grammar years are over a parent can come to us 
and say what kind of grammar-teaching have yon 
when my boy, that is two years at it, can’t correct the 
sentence, “The men lias got their dinner 1" Onr 
answer is — the rules of the Board provide no key 
during these two years to unlock toe mystery. I 
would, therefore, wipe out this simple parsing and do 
as Mr. M'Millan, senior, of Wexford, recommends in 
62nd Report, page 210 : — “ In whatever part 
of the course English grammar is introduced the study 
should begin with the sentence, and not with the 
word.” The word work has been tried, and it has 
failed ; nine out of ten of the reports of the inspectors 
tell this “ doleful lamentation.” Let parsing, from 
its very beginning, be guided by syntax. Without 
syntax the parsing is like the pump without the 
handle. What the handle is to the pump syutax is to 
etymology ; as the rudder is to the ship so is syntax 
to the rest of grammar. If I am told “you want to 
get too much into the child’s head at once," I answer, 
no ; let the time the child loses at simple parsbg 
be saved for syntax. Keep back parsing, if you 
like, for the first half year of the first grammar year ; 
and in that half year - the child will know a good 
many things about etymology and syntax also. If I 
am told that syntax is the heavy end of too beam, I 
deny it and say it is the lightsome and joyouB part of 
toe work, for it enables the young parser to marshal 
his forces, and to command tliis or that word to change 
its form if it needs to be changed. Besides, syntax is 
brief. Sullivan has only eleven pages for it, and he 
lias ninety-three for etymology. Of the twenty rules 
of syntax in Sullivan, only a few arc needful or 
operative for staitiug a child with : — A verb must 
agree with its nominative. Transitive verbs and 
prepositions govern the objective case. Two or more 
nouns in the singular, joined by a copulative conjunc- 
tion, require a plural so-and-so, aud the rule about the 
verb “to be,” will guide a child to much. These five or 
six, and more, could easily be got by heart, in addition 
to toe easier part of etymology, in six months. The 
rest could be got off by degrees without cramming. 
In this plan all the grammar. childi-en could stand up 
together in one class — the stronger could help the 
weaker by their better answering; and toe classes 
would be greatly enlivened by the amalgamation. 
The fourth remedy is — take five minutes each day 
from toe school time, so as to provide, so far as yon 
can, a grammatical atmosphere in the school. How 
is this to be done 1 — It can be done easily, by intro- 
ducing what I will call “ phrase grammar." Let the 
teacher draw up twenty ungrammatical home phrases. 
Let him announce them to all the children in qlobo , 
large and small, to those who know grammar, and 
those who do not. Let him say to the children — 
these phrases are wrong in grammar, and I will tell 
you bow to 3ei them right ; aud wlieu I have told you 
this you will tell me in a clear, loud voice, the right 
way of saying them. 

“ The nights is getting longer.” 

“ No, sir, • the nights are getting longer.’ ” 

“ Soldiers wears red coats." 

“ No, sir, * soldiers wear red coats.’ " 

“ He gave apples to him and I." 

“ No, sir, ‘ he gave apples to him and me.’ " 
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And so on. For sake of variety and utility there 
should be a new score of such phrases every new 
quarter. This kind of ear grammar will not, I graut, 
overcome the habits of home surroundings ; but it will 
do a preat deal in that line. It will even help the 
parsing classes, and will help the children who will 
never get learning book grammar at all The right 
words imprinied on their tender minds will remain 
there in after life. I have known young coachmen 
and housemaids, who were never at school, pronouncing 
so well, and speaking so grammatically that you 
could scarcely detect three errors if they were talking 
to you now and then for a twelvemonth. Why 1 
Because their masters and mistresses and their children 
always spoke grammatically. Head-Inspector Down- 
ing, at page 122, says very truly: — “It is merely 
necessary to consider the value of the acquisitions of a 
child of the better class at seven years of 
age." Why did he say so ? Because that child that 
knew not a lino of grammar heard pure English 
spoken, and thei-efore speaks pure English from 
imitation. The fifth remedy is — take another five 
minutes, not for grammatical phrases, but for correct 
pronunciation and for what I may call propriety of ex- 
pression. Let the teacher draw up a list of ten or more 
mispronounced words, in little sentences, such as : — 
“ The kettle got out of the byre.” 

Cl No, sir, 1 the cattle got out of the byre.’ ” 

He should fill out the twenty list with words or 
forms of impropriety, such os : — 

** He learned me to play marbles.” 

“ No, sir, ‘ lie taught me to play marbles.’ ’’ 

“ I and Harry got new shoes.” 

“ No, sir, ‘ Harry and /got new shoes.’ ” 

The phrase grammar lists should show all the concords 
and governments, and vary in new forms os well as 
possible ; and so should the pronunciation and pro- 
priety list vary also These lists should he sent to the 
inspectors for approval, in ordor to guard against any- 
thing denominationally offensive. I have now taken 
ten minutes off the time, but no ten minutes were ever 
better employed in any school. Without well-taught 
text-book grammar, and these helpmates of grammar 
our children will go out from our schools in a garb 
that will be very uncouth. They will be like the 
strongly-framed mahogany table that is not smoothed 
by the plane or finished by the polisher— a table that 
nobody would like to buy. I saw this ear-teaching 
exemplified by an inspector. The children ignored the 
grammatical expression iu their table-books, and said 
“twenty -four pence is two shillings.” He sethis face 
firmly against it, and now there is not a child, whether 
it knows grammar or not, will say “ 2 and 5 is 7,’ or “ 4 
from 7 and 3 remains ; ” but “ 2 and 5 are 7” — “ 4 from 
7 and 3 remain ; ” and that inspector is Mr. Browne, of 
Londonderry. Mr. Codrington, of Roscommon, sup- 
ports me in this. At page 1 96 he says : — “ So long as 
grammar continues to be taught without reference to 
the language the children themselves use in speaking 
and writing, so long will it remain unattractive, and 
in a large manner unproductive of practical results. ’ 
Head-Inspector Fardly, 201, says the "instruction 
is not sufficiently practical, as is evidenced by the 
circumstance that a scholar will parse both poetry 
and prose ooi’rectly, and yet in his composition 
exercises fall into the grossest mistakes.' Our 
children and our people should be freed as soon :us 
possible from the jibes of the English-speaking world 
in this grammar test of our education. Is it auy 
wonder that the taunt should come to us from 


America in the dialogue between an American woman 
and her servant T One of our Irish girls says one day 
to her mistress, who has got good schooling : “ Ham, 
them tomatoes has a bad smell.” •* Yes, and your 
grammar has a bad smell ; and so has the schooling 
you got.” “ Oh, mam, I was teached lots of 
grammar, for I was two years at it in Ireland ; but, 
indeed, I was never teached to speak it.” “Yes, I 
see, you were teached grammar in Ireland, but you 
were never taught it. Take the children out for a walk, 
and if you don’t speak more correctly to them than 
you did to me I will have to send you down to 
the kitchen, and try to get a housemaid that will be 
able to express herself a little more ‘grammatically. 1 ” 

21091. Have you given any attention to the sub- 
ject of manual instruction in schools'! — T have given 
a great deal. 

21092. Will you tell us your views on it 1 — I am 
afraid you will be tired of me by this time, but I will 
ask your leave to read again, because i cannot trust 
my memory. 

21093. Would you hand the paper in, perhaps, and 
tell us the substance of it 1 — That would make a mess 
of it ; it would be no use. It is too much detailed and 
carefully drawn up to be taken piecemeal. 

21094. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — I am very glad to meet 
a champion of grammar, such as you are. We have 
met with any amount of evidence to go to show we 
should not teach such grammar? — I know that; I saw 
it with very great regret, and, I would say, with 
humiliation. 

21U95. Well, I largely sympathise with your views. 

Rev. Dr. Evans. — We were delighted in listening 
to the most admirable paper you have read for us j 
and I congratulate the people of Claudy on having 
such a parish priest. 

Witness. — There is another tiling — this would take 
as long to read as that, and, therefore, it might not be 
feasible. I am now a quarter of an hour under examina- 
tion. I would like to speak of the drawback of your 
system with regard to writing letters and making out 
plain accounts. I venture to say that when a child has 
gone out of sixth class even, that thore is not one out 
of ten can write distinctly the form of a plain account ; 
but, with regard to children up to fifth class they 
know nothing whatever about writing letters. Now, 
that is very painful, with such greut machinery as we 
have. I tried yesterday at my own school what the 
children could do in making out a plain account of 
the very lowest class. And I say if they make out 
a plain account and write a short letter that they will 
be trained in a way that they can write these letters 
at home. There is my idea : make out a plain 
account, with its headings aud footings, of which the 
pcor children are absolutely ignorant when they leave 
school ( produces specimen#). 

21096. Chairman. — Is this what has been done by 
children in your school 1 — That is the fourth class, aud 
then the poor little children of the second class have 
done the same thing. But I would say that the 
National Board should make it imperative in all 
schools that a simple letter should be written, and a 
simple plain account written out by every child in 
third and fourth class, and I would even go so lar us 
to say in second ; aud I would say also that the Board 
should take the trouble of writing on the left-hand 
side the copy of a plain account, and leave the child to 
write on the right-hand side a copy of that, and if 
they had that and got thirty plain accounts and thirty 
little letters in one year, even the lowest class will 
have done a great deal. 


Mr. James Rowan, Teacher, Killymallaght National School, Londonderry, und President of the 
Londonderry Teachers’ Association, examined. 


21097. Chaihhak. — You are the Teacher of the 
Killymallaght National Schccl, Culliou, in the county 
Londonderry 1 — Yes, your loruJiip. 


21098. Is that a rural or a town school ? — A rural 
school. 

21099. Do you speak in your own behalf, or do you 

2 1 2 
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represent any other teachers 1 — In one sense I repre- 
sent other teachers, bnt I just speak on my own behalf 
as a teacher of a rural school. I believe 1 express the 
mind of a great many teachers similarly circumstanced 
to myself. 

21100. We will begin with cottage gardening: 
wh»t nre your views on that subject? — I think there 
should be a small plot of ground attached to each 
school, where cottage gardening could be taught 
practically. 

21101. What size would you suggest? — I would 
not limit it to any particular size, for puttiug a limit 
on a certain plot sometimes prevents a plot being got. 
I would say a rood would be necessary, but I would 
work with less if that could uot be got. 

21102. You would uot think that two acres would 
be suitable ? — I would think it rather too much. 

21103. You think that anything exceeding half an 
acre would he too large? — I would limit it to half an 
acre. 

21104. Do you think there would be much diffi- 
culty in acquiring it in the way the Congested 
Districts Board has done, by renting it from a 
neighbouring farmer ? — In some circumstances that 
would be possible, bnt not in a great many. 

21105. How would you acquire it in cases where 
that is not possible 1 — I think there are compulsory 
powers in the Act to give sites for schools and teachers' 
residences. 

21106. But if there was no case of building a new 
teacher's residence, probably these powers could not 
be exercised ; in such a case as that yon would have 
to fall back upon renting? — Yes. but it would he 
very difficult to get it. 

21 107. Unless you got it by agreement ? — Yes. 

21109. Would it be equally difficult to get it l>y 
purchase 1 — It would be more difficult, many farnieis 
would not like to sell a bit off their farm ; they would 
rather add a little to their farm than sell a bit off it. 

21110. Perhaps you would give us your general 
ideas upon the subject of the cultivation of fruit and 
other matters which you have in your memorandum ? — 
I think in this plot of ground I would have attached 
to each school that the ordinary common vegetables 
that are capable of being cultivated in that neighbour- 
hood should be gtown, and the ordinary fruit trees 
such as are suitable to be grown in that exact locality 
Bhould he grown. I think the children should be 
instructed in more than the names of vegetables, 
they should see them growing, and be trained in the 
time to sow them and plant them, and their treat- 
ment afterwards, and have a practical illustration of 
plain cottage gardening. 

21111. Are you of opinion that poultry-keeping 
and bee-keeping should be taught? — I think where 
there is a garden like that attached to a school the 
like of that should be attempted. 

21112. You would not think that poultry-keeping 
and bee-keeping, the teaching of the arts of keeping 
them, are educational in the same sense as the teach- 
ing of gardening would include botany? — Not just 
in the same sense, but very educational, training 
them to thrift and carefulness in after-life. 

21113. Would you say that flowers should be 
cultivated in connection with schools ? — Certainly, I 
l think the taste for flowers should be more widespread, 
that flowers should be cultivated in connection with 
Irish cottages, as in other countries. 

21114. It has been suggested by one of our 
witnesses, that it would be a good thing to give pupils 
whose parents would allow them gardens near their 
own homes, prizes for the successful cultivation of 
flowers and plants ? — I t hink it would he a good idea ; 
in localities where gardening societies have given 
prizes, it has. much encouraged horticulture among 
the cottageia, and flowers might be distributed by 
the teachers at certain seasons among the pupils. 
k 21115. Do you teach drawing? — Not mysel 1- , it is 
taught in my school. 


21116. Who is it taught by? — An assistant 
teacher. 

21117. Is he certificated ? — Yes. 

21113. Do you thiuk that drawing should be taught 
in all the schools 1 — I do, decidedly. 

21119. How would you provide for the teaching 
of drawing, where there was only one teacher, and 
that one teacher either had not a certificate or had 
no practical knowledge of drawing? — J think a great 
many teachers have a practical knowledge of draw- 
ing, and a great many teachers can draw well Uiat 
have no certificate. 

21120. And you think that those who cannot at 
present draw, might acquire some knowledge of draw- 
ing? — A great many of them could. 

21121. Ac any rate, if they could not acquire free- 
hand, they could acquire the art of drawing with a 
rule and compass? — Yes, mechanical drawing. 

21122. Do you think that elementary science 
should be taught in rural and town schools ? — Yes, 
your lordship. 

21123. Will yon explain wlmt you mean by 
elementary science, wliat branches of education do you 
include under the term? — I would first, I t hinl y 
begin with mechanics in connection with tire draw- 
ing, and then I would certainly have a little chemistry, 
then I would maae these a foundation for science in 
connection with agriculture, and also domestic science 
and domestic economy. 

21124. Do you think that elementary chemistry 
could be taught unless the children were allowed to 
havo a hand in making simple experiments? — I think 
it would he well to have them make simple experi- 
ments for themselves j of course it would imply a 
separate room, and in many country places there are 
no separate rooms. 

21125. But if a room could be acquired ? — I 
certainly would — that is, of course in the higher 
classes. 

21126. What do you say about practical mensura- 
tion as a separate subject? — 1 think it is a great pity 
we cannot teach mensuration to grown boys without 
getting them to learn geometry. I mean that we 
should teach mensuration practically, that is what 
will be useful to them in their future life. The 
teachers of all rural schools are greatly troubled with 
farmers asking them to survey for them. Supposing 
they were going to sow a field with flax-seed or some 
seed that requires a particular quantity for a 
particular measurement, they have to go for the 
teacher to lay off that amount of land. I think it is 
a great pity that boys could not be trained to do their 
own measurements. The teaching of the thirty-two 
propositions along with it in many cases prevents the 
boys being taught it, except the teacher out of 
generosity enabled them to get some knowledge of 
it. 

21127. Are you in favour of household manage- 
ment being taught to girls of the sixth class ? — Yes, 
your lordship. 

21128. I believe you think that the present pro- 
gramme might be considerably lightened? — Yes, 1 
believe it might. 

21129. In what direction would you lighten it? — 
I would commence with arithmetic. Arithmetic, as 
at present taught, swallows up almost everything 
else, requires twice as much time and attention to be 
devoted to it as any other subject in the school pro- 
gramme, and l would give the pupils as much 
practical knowledge of arithmetic with half the 
time and half the attention, supposing that it was 
examined in the right manner, supposing that the 
questions they now give on their cords were framed 
in a more practical way. For instance. T would not 
ask them to understand circulating decimals and the 
theory of them. I would think it far better that 
they would calculate the price of so many cwts. at 
such a price. Of course, I would teach the higher 
arithmetic as an extra subject to those hoys who 
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would desire to learn it, and make it useful according 
to wliat they are going to do afterwards. 

21130. What about grammar ? — I think grammar 
could be lightened ; I don’t see why we parse as we 
do at present. I would not like to stop teaching 
grammar, and I would introduce it as early, but I 
would make it easier ; the programme for senior fifth 
might do for senior sixth at present ; that would be 
quite enough grammar for a boy going to college or 
into a profession afterwards. 

21131. When you are teaching grammar, or, indeed, 
in any part of your teaching, if you find a child using 
on ungrammatical expression do you correol liim 1 — 
Certainly, your lordship, I believe every teacher 
corrects an incorrect expression immediately when ho 
hears it 

21132. What do yon think about the teaching of 
geography — in what way could that be lightened 1 — I 
think it is very unnecessary, at least in a great many 
cases, that children should be taught areas, populations, 
heights of mountains, and lengths of rivers, and names 
that they will never meet except in a text-book. I 
think it can be taught practically with maps and 
geographical readers, and lessons in lesson books. It 
would be more interesting and useful, and save a good 
deal of time. 

21133. What steps would yon suggest should he 
taken to secure better and more regular attendance 
at rural schools 1 — I have been thinking what steps 
would be most likely to succeed, but 1 must say I 
see uo way for it but compulsory education in rural 
districts as well as cities. 

21134. Supposing that you had a long and severe 
course of bad weather in winter, do you think that you 
could compel children to come two or three miles 
through the rain to school 1 — That is one of the 
difficulties. I have not entire faith in compulsion. It 
would have to be greatly modified. 

21135. I may say in one instance in England — a 
place near Barrow-in-Furness, where children had to 
come across from an island— their attendance was 
excused entirely in the depths of winter, and that was 
found to be necessary 1 — It might be modified to suit 
the rural districts iu Ireland largely, but I would apply 
compulsion in cases where there were families grow- 
ing up in the neighbourhood of a school, quite close to 
a school, and one of them never enters the school- 
door. I think in that case there should be com- 
pulsion. 

21136. What are your views on the subject of 
inspection as against separate examination ? — I think 
that the result system, as it stands now, is one of the 
greatest evils we have in connection with Irish 
education. The first thing I would say in connection 
with it is : that it is quite unfair to both teacher and 
pupil. It supposes as a start that all pupils have 
equal capacity, and we don’t find that that works out 
well. Then we arc constantly driving at the dull 
pupil at the expense of the blight pupil. 

21137. That is your opinion 1— That is my opinion, 
and the practical experience I have had of it. 

21138. Do you say that that is the result of your 
experience! — Yes, my lord. 

21139. Some people, I think, say that the result of 
that sort of examination is the other way. Your 
experience is that it devotes more attention to the 
dull boy than to the bright boy 1 — Yes. 

21140. Do you think that that arises from the way 
the system is framed — namely, that examination is 
combined with the number of attendances! Unless a 
pupil has made a certain number of attendances he is 
not examined 1 — I don't think it has to do so much with 
attendances. I am supposing the case of two pupils 
that have qualiliod by attendance for examination, and 
I think the dull boy receives for more than his share 
of attention to enable him to pass the examination. 
It is not, ns has been so often stated, that teachers 
look to the money result, but our standard as teachers, 
even in our own neighbourhood, is judged by the 
number of passes we have. 


21141. I suppose in the case of examinations in 
primary schools a pass is a pass — they are not graded ! 
— We have them graded, but not in the payment. 

21142. Do you think that if the payment was 
graded, as v/ell as the passes, that then the temptation 
to the teacher would be the other way ; and he would 
strive to get as many first-class passes, at the expense 
of sacrificing the third-class passes 1 — He is striving 
to get as many first-class passes as he can, but, 
unfortunately, sometimes he is thankful for a second- 
class pass. 

21143. Do you consider that some reward should he 
given for order, cleanliness, discipline, and general effi- 
ciency in the school! — Yes, I do. I think those are 
the things that mark a good school from a had school, 
and the good teacher should receive some recognition 
above a mediocre and bad teacher. Any inspector of 
experience going into a school sees at once the style 
of the school, and I think it should be rewarded if it 
is up to a certain standard. 

21144. Mr. Redington. — Do you think that 
drawing should be taught in schools of which the 
teacher has no certificate! — Yes, sir. 

21145. W ould it be fair to the pupils that an incom- 
petent teacher should teach drawing! — No, I would 
not have it ; but I believe that there are teachers who 
have no certificates who are competent teachers of 
drawing, or could easily make themselves so. 

21146. Would it not be right that they should give 
evidence of competency! — I would have it in the 
results of the teacher’s work. 

21147. So thatduring the first year you would take 
chance as to whether they were competent or not ! — I 
would. 

21148. Would it be unfair to ask them to give 
proof of competency, either by passing an examination 
or by showing that they had a certificate fi'om some 
other body! — No, I think not; but where men have 
reached a certain age — for instance in my own case — 
1 would not like to go to a centre to get a certificate 
in drawing. It would be looked on as a disgrace if I 
went to a centre and failed. 

21149. But you would not bo allowed to teach any 
other subject unless you got a certificate! — The per- 
centage for drawing is very much higher. 

21150. You would not be allowed to teach arith- 
metic unless yon got 2d per cent.! — No. 

21151. Why should yon be allowed to teach 
drawing if you could not get 20 percent. ! — I believe 
there are many teachers who could get 20 per cent., 
and yet have never bothered themselves about it. 

21152. Would it meet your difficulty if you were 
to give evidence to an inspector of your capacity to 
teach drawing ! — Yes. 

21153. Would it be easy to teach elementary 
science in a rural school 1 — No : because in many 
schools we would not have many pupils, and it is 
necessary to have a separate room, and the expense 
would not be compensated for by the number of pupils 
who took it up. 

21154. Is it necessary to have a separate room! — 
Well, no. 

21155. Besides the question of the cost of 
apparatus, is it difficult to get teachers qualified! 
— Yes, it is both ; but it would be easy to get 
teachers qualified. 1 believe in certain centres 
there should be a demonstrator of science, 
and this man could give the teachers from the dif- 
ferent districts model lessons on Saturdays, and show 
them how to start their pupils. A few lessons would 
enable most capable teachers to go on with it. 

21156. Would it be possible to give those lectures 
on the evenings of other clays as well as on Satur- 
days! — I dou’t think it would, on account of the 
distances. 

21157. I suppose you would agree that the teaching 
of elementary science would be interesting to. the 
pupils! — Most interesting. 

21158. And the teaching of it should be practical! — 
Yes, I believe so, experimentally. 


Londonderry. 
Oet. 18. 1E97. 
Mr James 
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21159. Have you any criticism to make on our 
present science programme ? — No ; only there is a fee 
of 2a. attached, and that would he a difficulty in some 
cases. 

21160. To whom 1 — The pupil. He has to pay a 
fee of 2s. to the teacher. 1 am not much interested 
iu it. 

21161. Under a rule of the National Board 1 — 
Yes ; that was a rule of the National Board. 

21162. There is no euoh rule now? — It may not 
be now ; but it was at one time. 

21163. If the pupils were allowed to attend 
without a fee — do you see any objection to the 
science programmes from any otner point of view? 
— No; only that it is too difficult. There is far 
too much science required from the children. The 
syllabus should be drawn up on much milder lines. 
We do far too much, as we do in other subjeots — 
reading, forinstanco. 

21164. Is the Compulsory Act in operation in 
Londonderry? — Yes; but not in the rural districts. 

21165. Mr. Mollot.— W ould you briefly indicate 
the character of your school ? — -It is a rural school. 

21166. How many classes in it? — Nine, of 
course. 

21167. That includes the sub-divisions of fifth and 
sixth? — Yes. 

21168. What is the teaching staff? — Principal, 
assistant, and monitress. 

21169. It is a mixed school, then ? — A mixed school 
in a purely agricultural district. 

21170. How many in the senior division of the 
school? — At last examination forty- one were 
•examined in the junior, and tliirty-nine in the senior, 
but that is an extraordinary high percentage of senior 
pupils. 

21171. What is the total number on the rolls of 
•the school ? — About 106. 

21172. Then it may be characterised as a more 
than usually advanced rural school? — Yes ; the senior 
• division is unusual, I think. 

21173. What extra subjects do you take up in your 
school? — Drawing, book-keeping, and then we had 
algebra last year. 

21174. Geometry? — No. 

21175. For a school of that kind would not the 
elements of agriculture be more important than book- 
keeping ? — We have it, it is compulsory in our school, 
but book-keeping is not. 

21176. You expressed the opinion that a teacher 
devotes a good deal of his attention to the dull pupils 
in connection with the results examinations? — Yes. 

21177. What is your definition of a dull pupil — is 
it one who did not attend Tery well, one not likely to 
make the days? — No, one that has not the natural 
•capacity to learn as quickly as the others. 

21178. Is it your experience that those prevail 
largely ? — Indeed it is, I am sorry to say. 

21179. May I ask your classification? — First of 
first. 

21180. And trained ?— No, sir, untrained. 

21181. Would you approve of a third-class teacher 
who was very efficient getting a higher rate of pay- 
ment in the salary for the carrying on of his school 
as compared with the present system ?— Considering 
he would do it efficiently. 

21182. Yes, with a high degree of efficiency? — I 
would not, sir, without classification. I think the man 
that would be capable of doing the business would 
be capable of qualifying himself for classification. 

21183. Are not a great many third and second 
class teachers very efficient, even though they were 
not able to attain to that degree of scholarship that 
would qualify them for first of first? — Yes, I have 
reason to believe that there are a great many of them 
efficient teachers. 

21184. And those receive a much lower remunera- 


tion as a whole, having regard to then- classification'? 
— They do as regards their fixed salary, but not &g 
regards result tees, they are equal to us there, 

21185. In your own case, what proportion does the 
fixed salary bear to the result fees earned in the year 1 
— Do you mean the result fees earned by the school, 
or my share of it ? 

21186. T would rather take it by the school?— 
About, T would say, os twenty-three is to eleven. 

21187. In your own ease personally now, apart 
from the school ? — About ns fourteen to live. 

21188. You are in favour of compulsory attendance 
even in rural schools? — Yes, some modified system of it. 

21189. Ordinarily speaking, the National schools 
are open 210 days in the year, aud under the Com- 
pulsory Education Act, where it is in operation, 
150 attendances are expected — that is 75 one half 
year and 75 in the next. Do you think in rural 
places that is excessive to expect? — I think not, 
there are at present 260 school days in the year — the 
average for my higher class is 1 50 attendances, and 
that leaves them 110 days at home, or taking five days 
to the school week, that is about 22 weeks they are 
absent in the course of the year. I think that is amply 
sufficient for any farm work, such as harvest or spring 
work. 

21190. Amongst the other subjects that you said 
you taught was algebra as an extra ; have you any 
observation to offer on the advanced character of the 
algebra required in third year course ? — I behove 
it is too difficult. I never teach the third year, I stop 
with the second year ; the programme is prohibitive. 

21191. You also think the arithmetic might be 
diminished in some respects? — It should he made 
more practical. 

2L192. What would you think of an inspector 
not using cards at all during the examination, and 
proposing questions when he arrives at the school?— 
So long as we are to have mechanical examination 
the cards are the fairest ; it ensures that each 6ohoo 
will get the same questions, and there are a certair 
number of questions always given, and it is easy tc 
check how many are done correctly, and if it is a 
mechanical thing it is better to have a mechanical 
test. 

21193. Why would you call it a meehanical thingl 
— Because we are trying to work the school as a 
machine largely. It is a machine from beginning to 
end. 

21194. A. machine for what purpose — for the educa- 
tion of the children or to earn result fees 1— To keep 
up the standing of the school, by counting the number 
of passes at the end of the year, that is how we are 
judged as teachers. 

21195. Would you not also say it is the great 
ambition of the majority of teachers to work their 
schools from an educational standpoint ? — That is what 
we would like. 

21196. Would you not say that is the object?— I 
believe, with the great majority of t achers— they 
attend to education as part of the machine. Any 
teacher of experience understands perfectly that if he 
neglects the education of his pupils entirely he cannot 
have them as they should be. 

21197. But by education you mean meohamcal in- 
struction apparently ? — No, I do not ; I mean, besides, 
the cultivation of the intelligence. 

21198. Would you not say that the National 
teachers generally, throughout Ireland, aim at that 
object ? — They do. 

21199. Then why do you call it a mechanical 
system? — Because the examination is mechanical ; we 
must work it according to the system. 

21200. Then if some modification took place in 
mode of examining the school, more inspection ai.d 
less mere examination, it would meet your point?-- 
Yes, I might remark the teachers are far supeiaot 
to the system ; we don’t teach ii as we are expected 
to do. 
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21201. Believing that myself, I asked tlie question 
whether the great aim was not of an educational 
character? — Ot course it is ; we want a clear field for 
educational instruction. 

21 202. Rov. Dr. Wilson. — I suppose your observa- 
tion has led you to think that the attendance is 
rather irregular 1 — Yes, doctor, most irregular. 

21203. And, therefore, you would be favourable to 
compulsory attendance 1 — If no other' means could be 
devised. 

31204. You supposed the case of a family that lived 
near a schoolhouse, and not one of them entered the 
school door : surely there is very little of that in your 
experience 1 — Very little, but we have some cases of 
a family living, perhaps, within a quarter of a mile of 
a school who will come to school, and one member of 
that family will never qualify for examination, they 
will leave school, and be finished, as they say, without 
ever being examined. We have cases of that, I 
believe, in every locality. 

21205. You would agree to lighten or shorten the 
programme of literary instruction? — Not very much, 
] would not take off any subject, hut I would lighten 
the three subjects, curtail them a little. 

21206. In face of the evidence that our friend 
Father M' Henna has given about grammar, yon would 
not press it to the extreme? — I would have his 
grammar as he explained it. For instance, we heard 
of a grammar exercise to day, “Woe worth the 
chase." I don’t believe in asking boys to parse puzzles. 


I believe in asking them to parse an ordinary senteuce, 
and even to analyze an ordinary sentence, but our 
business in not to teach them to parse a puzzle 
surely. 

21207. But you would like to have the opportunity 
of teaching the cultivation of flowers and the cultiva- 
tion of fruit ? — Decidedly. 

21208. Yon practically would go in for the form 
of instruction we aim at 1 — I would cultivate intelli- 
gence in every subject and everything. 

21209. Does the National system from your ex- 
perience tend to develop the intelligence of the child 
or to cramp it? — I would not say that it tended to 
cramp it. I believe in most National schools we lay 
the foundation ; if the teacher lcuows his business, as 
the majority do, we Jay a foundation that causes the 
child to seek to educate itself. That I consider the 
highest type of education. 

21210. Because we have had information that no 
matter how glibly a child is able to answer questions 
put to it fro u the book, that if you put any question 
outside the book there is the grossest ignorance? — 
Would you like my opinion on that? 

21211. I would ? — I have a decided opinion against 
that. I believe we try to cultivate their intelligence : 
we could not get them to answer every question 
on the page of the book if we did not attend 
to a limited extent, it may be, to the education of 
the child to cultivate its intelligence, so that it can 
bj “crammel," if thit word is to be used. 


Mr. William Patterson, Teacher, Carlisle-road National School, Londonderry, examined. 


21212. Chairman. — You are the teacher of the 
Carlisle-read National School, Londonderry? — Yes, 
my lord. 

21213. 1 understand that you were a member of the 
Teachers’ Congress appointed to inquire into the sub- 
ject of manual and practical instruction in National 
schools which met last Easter in Galway? — Yes, my 
lord. 

21214. I further understand that owing to the 
want of evidence as to what was exactly meant by 
manual and practical instruction, that committee 
came to no definite conclusion? — Nothing definite. I 
might remark here that there was a wrong impres- 
sion among many of them from the manual training 
given in the Central Training Colleges as to carpentry 
work ; quite a number of them thought that was about 
to be introduced into the schools, and did not think 
it practicable, and seeing that some of them were in- 
clined to oppose the matter, they finally came to the 
conclusion it was better to leave the matter an open 
question. 

21215. Do you think that the teachers generally 
would be prepared to welcome a change if they 
thought it was better and for the good of the country ? 
— 1 would certainly say the teachers would receive it 
in the best spiiit and give it every trial if they can 
he convinced it is for the advantage uf the country. 

21216. First I will ask you what your opinion is 
upon the subject of agriculture as taught at present in 
the primary schools ? — It is principally hook work. 

21217. And what do you think about it? — I think 
so far as the mere book work, it is of very little value 
except it goes into practical work. 

21218. Iu what form would you suggest it should 
be done ? — When I taught a country school, a good 
many years ago, T had half an acre of a garden ; it 
would produce nothing, there were large ash trees 
growing round it and extending across the garden; I 
had a trench cut right round, had men to cut it in 
winter, and in time got it a good garden. 

21219. What did you do with the ash trees? — I 
left them there, only cut the roots. 

21220. Would it be a good plan if a school 
plot were attached to every rural school ? — 
Yes 


21221. Would you say that half an acre would be a 
good size ? — It would be a fair average size. 

21222. A complaint was made to us by a teacher, 
I think in Sligo, as to the difficulty of complying 
with the Board’s regulations with regard to the teach- 
ing of agriculture on account of the state o£ the 
weather. Ho said that last year there were a great many 
days on which, owing to the continued rain, it was 
hard to comply with the rules ; and he seemed to think 
that if a teacher was allowed more latitude as to the 
days on which he should take his school out to the plot, 
it would be better? — I think there should be a little 
latitude in that. I know when T had a school garden I 
took the children out just as the weather answered, and 
my memory does not carry me back to any difficulty. 

21223. Mr. Redington. — Did you ever hear of 
school fees for practical agriculture being disallowed on 
that ground ? — No, sir, I never did. 

21224. Chairman. — What are your views on the 
subject of the teaching of physical science in school ? 
— I think physical science is about one of the most 
practical aud useful things in a school ; I taught it 
for a great number of years until the las*. few years. 

21225. Why did you give it up? — I have not 
given it up, but 1892 was the last time I taught it 
for results examination. There were two reasons ; 
the Board has ruled that each child that is taught 
physical science must pay 2s. per quarter to the 
teacher ; aud the examinations were not on practical 
work. 

21227. Chairman. — You were teaching under the 
Science and Art Department? — lam teaching under 
the Board the day school pupils the Physical 
Science programme of the National Board, but I have 
taught under tlie Science and Art Department for a 
great number of years. That 2s. you could not get 
from all the children ; but now chat education is free, 
when 1 have to charge the children 8s. for these sub- 
jects, while all the other subjects are free, parents 
cannot understand it. 

21228. What do you conceive to be the main use 
of science teaching ? — If taught properly the children 
used hand and eye and brain ; it trains the three 
faculties. Last night I had a class of physical science, 
and the work I set them to do was to amalgamate 
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zinc and prepare for making electric batteries, mixing 
acid, water and zinc, to make hydrogen gas, and set 
fire to it — a very easy matter. 

21229. J. believe that there have been some changes 
in the rules of the Science and Art Department as re- 
gards grants for teaching science? — When I com- 
menced to teach science first I joined a science class, 
and when I got certificates in 1868 and 1869 I 
taught science classes in Strabane and Donegal. I 
taught from 1870 to 1880 ; then the Science and Art 
increased the regulations and adopted new rules, and 
those class* s now have all drop^ied. In that year 
science grants were only made for schools whose total 
income amounted to less than *£100 a year; then they 
raised it to *£200, *£800, and £500, and now they 
have abolished it. The grant of the Department is 
now consumed in Organized Science schools in Eng- 
land, and the people it was originally intended for 
have ceased to get anything. 

21230. How much do they give in Ehgland alto- 
gether ? — Last year £202,000, and I think this year 
it is much more. In Ireland it has fallen from £5,600 
to -£3,500. The total science classes in Ireland last 
year were 140, and there are 2,106 in England. This 
year the science classes will probably not amount to 
100. I may observe that while science instruction 
is rapidly increasing in England and Scotland, it. is 
decreasing as rapidly in Ireland. 

21231. What remedy would you suggest 1 — I think 
the standard of the Science and Art Department up 
to 1870, or from 1870 to 1880, was quite high 
enough for the class of boys who attend these evening 
science classes. Teachers saw it was practical, that 
they were able to teach it, and they took it up 
largely in the country. The first experience I had of 
science classes after I got certificates was in a rural 
school. [ gathered a number of country boys about 
me and they almost all passed, and they were quits 
pleased with themselves. 

21232. Did you allow them to try experiments 
themselves ? — Yes, the experiments were not so much 
practised then as now. I taught it largely from books, 
and when I begin to look at the teaching we gave be- 
fore we knew what a Leyden jar was, I don't know that 
I oould teach it now on that system. I think it should 
be taught practioally. I was in London this year and 
met teachers from all parts of England and Scotland ; 
I think I was the only Irish National teacher there, 
and when I was over there in 1872 to 1880 we were 
in the minority; the Irish contingent was in the 
majority, now we are nowhere. 

21233. What have you to say upon the question of 
needlework and the sewing machine 1 — The sewing 
machine is a very practical tiling for Derry, and it 
was taught in a number of schools until the Board 
tacked on advanced dressmaking. The teachers found 
that they could not teach advanced dressmaking and 
sewing machine at the same time to the fifth class 
girls, and they dropped it. 

21234. They kept to the sewiug machine ? — No ; to 
the ordinary hour's needlework in the school, and 
dropped the sewing machine. 

21235. Would you be in favour of keeping the 
present hours or reducing them 1 — I think the sewing 
might be curtailed a little, and give us two or three 
liour3 for some usefu.1 practical work. 

21237. How would you suggest that the present 
programme could be modified, and the subjects made 
more practical and interesting 1 — I think the algebra 
and Euclid might be reduced considei'ably, and it 
would not be much disadvantage if they were disal- 
lowed in first stage of fifth, and something else more 
practical taken up instead, and with the metric system 
and decimal system introduced in some slight way in 
the junior classes, and prepare for what 1 expect is 
coming, and by these means compound rules would 
be largely done away with. By giving the children 
rulers to draw with, centimetres marked, it might be 
introduced a little. In fact, I am trying to introduce 
it a little. 


21238. Do you think that mensuration should be 
made a separate subject? — Yes, and made practical. 

21239. — Taught with the ruler and tape-line and 
chain l— Yes ; and if you want advanced arithmetic, 
the square and cube root should be added, as y 0 ,[ 
cannot teach mensuration without the square root. 

21240. Are you of opinion tltat there is any use in 
cube root ? — Very little ; we teach it because it is i n 
the programme, and if you teach it, and a month haa 
gone by, the boys don’t know it, and you have to 
begin over again. 

21241. How do you think reading-books could be 
made more interesting ? — I have looked into that • I 
have had all the reading-books I could lay my hands 
on — got them from Blacks. Longmans and Nelson, hut 
I have kept to the Board's. They are very objectionable 
— the difficult phrases in the Board's — but there are 
more objectionable things in others, and I think the 
Board’s best until we get something better. 

21242. You think writing in simple language is an 
art 1 — Yes. The other day, after reading a descrip- 
tion of Connemara, I asked a boy to pick me out a 
sentence he would like explained. The boy imme 
diately picked out the sentence : “ In Connemara the 
formation is different, for instead of the plains of granite 
and quartz, there extend platforms for the most 
part, sandstone.” He wanted to know what granite, 
quartz, and sandstone were. I happened to have 
samples, and I explained them. I don' t know that 
he understood it, but there was the thing practically. 
I told him .where he could get quartz and granite very 
easily, and the sandstone was in a stoneyard close by. 
In the Sixth Book there is an article on casts of shells 
and ammonites, whicli seems rather difficult, but you 
can easily get specimens. I picked up a cast of a 
shell at the Causeway, and I got quite a number. I 
thought it was a great prize I had got, but an old 
man said he could show me better than that, and he 
produced an article from his pocket. It is one of 
the best ammonites I have ever seen. “ What do you 
want for it ?" said I. “I think,” said he “I should 
get 2s. 6c/. for it." 1 gave him the half-crown, and 
brought it with me. I think a school should have a 
small museum. I have a small one. 

21243. Should reading books be illustrated by 
diagrams, and would it be an advantage to teach 
simple lessons in physiology, hygiene, health, cleanli- 
ness, .Sic. ? — Yes, I think it would be very useful, 
lessons running from first to last right through the 
books. 

21244. What do you s°y about the amount of 
grammar and geography taught ? — 1 would not put 
them out of a school, but I think they could be reduced 
and made less formidable than at the present time. 

21245. Is book-keeping a useful subject? — Veiy 
useful in a town school, if well and practically 
taught. 

21246. Now, I should like to have your views on 
the subject of drawing ? — I think drawing is one of the 
most useful subjects we teach in schools, and it cau 
.be quite practically taught if a teacher is fairly careful, 

21247. Would you have drawing marie compulsory 
in all schools ? — As for as in was possible, doing no 
personal injustice. 

21248. Is the blackboard sufficiently used in teach- 
ing drawing? — Well, I think not; I did not use it 
sufficiently myself at one time, but I have used it a 
great deal more, and I find it very useful. 

21249. Do you teach drawing from the object itself 
for advanced children? — As far as I can I bring the 
object before them, but not object drawing. Object 
drawing, except you take great care with it with a 
fifth class child, injures the child. I saw a teacher 
giving a lesson on what he called model drawing. I 
know, from my standpoint, it was not the model I was 
looking at. and, perhaps, not two children saw the 
model as he drew it. I would take the bell, that is 
in our drawing books, and place the school bell along- 
side it as close as possible, and let them see what they 
were drawing. 
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21250. What do you think about kindergarten 1 — 

It is very nice to look at, and instructive, and if 
carried out properly, I think it would be very useful; 
but the teachers I met with in England complained 
of its defect in not teaching drawing properly ; they 
had got their experience in schools where it was a 
system of idling. One man said they were a set of 
dawdlers, but I suppose that is not the system itself, 
imt the fault of the teaching he said it could be mnde 
a good thing. 

21251. To come more particularly to the subject 
we are inquiring into — manual and practical work — 
what are the main objections that occur to your mind 
as regards the difficulty of introducing it in a more 
extended form ? — So far as I have looked at it 

21252. Did you see it in England! — Yes, and I 
made inquiries carefully from the teachers. 

21253. Did you seo any class at work? — T did; 
our hours in London were from ten to four, and it 
was difficult to get time to see it. ; but I went to some 
of the technical schools and manual training schools. 

21254. Perhaps you will tell us what your objec- 
tions are in detail ? — In our schools there is only one 
room — in most of them — and managed by one teacher; 
•except there was some arrangement for junior classes 
to be dismissed, and to take an extra hour for manual 
training, I don’t see it could be ve ry well done. 

21255. When we were in the West of Ireland a 
teacher came before us, who said that he put up a room 
bimself at very little expense ; and he put the price of 
desks and benches, and all that sort of apparatus, at 
a very much lower figure than we hud ever heard it put 
anywhere else. Do you think that it would be possible 
to put up a low-roofed room near a schoolhouse? — 
It would be quite possible, but if you have only one 
teacher he may as well dismiss the juniors. I pre- 
sume he taught it at a separate time from the regular 
school hours. 

21256. Do you think it would be possible to erect 
buildings, either of corrugated irou or wood, that 
would be sufficiently large, at no great expense ? — 
Yes, I thinly there could be, now that there are such 
a number of houses of corrugated iron. 

21257. I see by your memorandum thatyouthink that 
the greater number of children leave school before the 
age at which manual instruction begins in England ? 
—If we took up using the saw and plane ; but a great 
amount of manual training could be carried up from 
the infants through all the classes. 

21258. In the way of cardboard-work and wire- 
work ? — Exactly. 

21259. Did you see any wire-work? — Yes. 

21260. Did you consider that it was a good occu- 
pation? — I rather thought cardboard-work was a 
nicer thing ; I tried some cardboard-work for solid 
geometry myself some time ago, and I found it was 
the only way to get die regular bodies, to out them 
in cardboard and set them up. 

21261. Do you think a desire fora good general 
education is required to take advantage of manual 
training? — Yes, that was the general experience of 
the teachers ; they find they have to institute in seme 
places a preparatory or junior class ; in order that the 
pupils may be able to take advantage of training, 
particularly in the Midland counties of England, they 
come in not knowing what a right angle was, or how 
to go to measure to scale. I wanted, some time ago, 
a mechanic to make a box for the reflection of light, and 
1 wanted a piece of glass inserted at an angle of forty- 
five degrees ; he said it was all right : he brought it 
back, but it was not right. I got another man, and I 
wanted tluit not to bo spoiled, I drew a right angle 
and bisected it. “ Why did you not tell me that at 
first, that is the common bevel.” Neither of us under- 
stood the other, but he made it all right. The same 
thing is found in England, that the pupils have got 
such an elementary education that they are not able 
to take advantage of the technical training. 

21262. If manual training wore to be introduced, 
would it be necessary to extend the time for school 
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training to the second stage of fifth class? — Yes, I Londonderry, 
think it would be the very lowest grade for leaving 0ct ~ |e87 
school. A boy passing out of the fourth olass and 
leaving school gets a very poor catch of school ^ r - WHUm 
work. Sometimes I have applications from parents atwr80n - 
to send them a certificate, or else to say their girl 
has passed in fourth class, and that is often the last 
at school. 

21263. Granting all the objections which we have 
heard repeated very often, what would you say suppos- 
ing that they could be got over ? What course or 
courses of manual instruction do you think could be 
introduced with advantage into clay schools ? — I think 
oardboard work might be introduced, brushwork in 
connection with drawing, and blackboard drawing 
and kindergarten extended to paper-folding and 
cutting, and mounting and crayon work. 

21264. Perhaps you will tell us first which you 
would advocate — would you advocate clay modelling? 

— Very little, cardboard would be a nicer thing ; 
it takes up geometry well and shows geometrical 
figures. 

21265. I suppose you mean by bent ironwork what 
they call wire work ? — Exactly. For any teacher that 
wauts to teach drawing hero is a book from the 
Birmingham School, Mr. Taylor’s (produced.) Here 
is some cardboard work that was done by a pupil in 
the summer course. Here (produced ) is a rejected 
model, and that ( produced) is a passed model : that 
is drawn by a girl just passed her monitorship. 

21266. What was wrong with it? — It appears it 
would not pass the teacher. 

21267. Having told us wliat you think might be in- 
troduced with advantage, what do you think should 
not be introduced I — To go into the solid metals would 
not be practicable. 

21268. There are very few instances even in 
Sweden where that is done ; it is only in towns like 
Birmingham or Stockholm that we have seen it ? — 

And these things might be introduced in city schools. 

I have inquired of teachers, and I find they are not 
generally taken up through the country sohools in 
England. 

21269. We were told that the main reason for 
that is the difficulty of providing the buildings and 
providing the appliances. At Penrith we saw a class 
of teachers on one Saturday morning at work at a 
centre, but we were told that only one of them was 
actually carrying out, in his own school, instruction in 
what he was there practising ; and the reason for that 
appeared to be that it was only in one school had the 
money been found that made it possible ? — I thought 
the monoy for all books and materials is found in 
England by the authorities. 

21270. It is found in the big cities by the School 
Board ? — I find in England they have .£800,000 for 
practical art and science teaching, and we have nothing 
corresponding in Ireland. 

21271. Did you not find that that was almost entirely 
spent in the big towns ? — Yes, we have the same 
money, but it is not devoted to education here. We 
are perhaps not as practical in our day schools as 
might be wished, but we are more practical than even 
the Intermediate ; it is all book work with them. 

21272. There is another subject within the sco]>e 
of our inquiry, and that is with regard to a special 
training course for teachers 1 — I think, my lord, if it 
is thought to introduce it into Irish schools the first 
thing would be to establish centres or pay teachers to 
attend English centres. I found it a great ad- 
vantage to attend at South Kensington from 1872 to 
1880, but they paid my expenses or gave me a grant. 

3 think you should pay the young teachers to go to 
these English centres and it is not at all expensive : 
they could go during their holidays. 

21273. Rev. Dr. Evans. — la your school a National 
school ? — It is. 

21274. What you have been saying to us you 
have been saying from the standpoint of a National 
teacher? — I have. 
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21276. And do yon believe as an experienced 
teacher that we could introduce this work about 
whiob we have been talking into our schools? — 
If we first prepared the teacher and found the money 
some modified form could be introduced. 

21276. Could we not introduce it on a small scale 
first ? — You could ; the physical training would coat 
very little at first, and it would train the muscles and 
the whole aotivity of the child. 

21277. And as it grew it would be taken up more 
and more extensively? — Yes, if you brought it under 
the teachers’ notice and added a money value for it. 

21278. How do you suggest that qualified teachers 
may be obtained? — The present teachers are able and 
competent men, and anxious to do the best they can. 

21279. They are a noblo body of workers, whose 
value has not been sufficiently appreciated or paid for ? 
— We think that if the time and the accommodation 
and the money were provided the teachers could leam 
it, if it is to be introduced. I know the teachers pretty 
well. There are quite a number of science certificates 
and drawing certificates through the country that are 
not made use of. 

21280. How many teachers have we in our National 
system in Iveland who could give manual instruction 
in woodwork 1 — That depends on what kind of wood- 
work. There is a prejudice against it at the present 
time, because it has been cutting and sawing and 
making stools. I knew one school where it was given ; 
at that they had a special teacher; the manager 
had been all over Ireland and got him at last. 

21281. What is the value of a copybook when it 
it written ? — Very little. * 

21282. Was there no value in the teaching which 
enabled the pupils to produce that book ? — I don’t 
know much about it practically. This teacher was 
brought, he was set to work at carpentry work, and 
the people flocked to the school who were going to be 
turned out carpenters, but for five or six years it had 
not been heard of in that school; the parents laughed 
at it and the pupils would not go. 

21283. In a great many of the training colleges 
where woodwork is taught many of the teachers never 
take a saw in their hand, and the great objection 
at Galway was that they were going to make botches 
of the pupils ; it was this carpentry work that they 
were considering. You believe manual training 
weald be beneficial to the pupils ? — It would sharpen 
the eye and the intelligence. Science teaching is 
about the best training for a teacher and for a pupil 
also. 

21284. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — Is the Carlisle Road 
National school a large one ? — Yes, from 160 to 200. 

21285. Have you an infants’ class ? — We have.,' 

21286. Do you teach kindergarten? — Not as 
kindergarten ; we teach exercises, but we have neither 
the space nor the money nor the accommodation ; we 
have plenty of accommodation if we could make use 
of it ; we have an upper room idle. 

21287. You say kindergarten is nice to look at ; 
don’t you think it has more merits than that ? — I do, 
but it is found by a great number of teachers I have 
met — for instance those pupils we were told of in 
London who do everything for themselves ; I have 
been in search of them and never could find them. I 
went to a school and found they were lectured at and 
talked at, and yet we were told they did everything 
for themselves. 

21288. Do many parents in this district object to 
the alternative scheme? — We found they would not 
take it up at all ; it is not easy to get the parents to 
provide the material for the present course. 

21289. I see you put into your programme, order 
and cleanliness as an important point ; I think it 
should be one of the first things in Ireland ? — Yes, 
Doctor. 

. 21290. Mr. Molloy. — During the time that you 
had physical science classes did you find that the 
pupils took an interest in the instruction ?— Very 
great interest. 


21291. And did they attend at extra hours!— 
They would come on Saturday for that whon they 
would come for nothing else. I have endeavoured in 
the -winter time to bring my advanced class in, and 
they would come on Saturday for that or an hour’s 
drill, when they would not come for anything else. 

21292. Did von find the pupils were satisfied with 
giving up Saturday for that purpose ? — Quito satisfied. 

I did not put down the Saturday work on the time- 
table. I would be very glad to got the senior pupil* 
in for an hour or two hours on a Saturday. 

21293, Were they schools in connection with the 
Science and Art Department? — No; a class of 
advanced day boys that I brought in for morning 
work. 

21294. Did you hear the evidence of Head-In- 
spector Eardley this morning ? — I did. 

21295. Would you agree with Mm ?— I would. I 
remember Dr. Clarke. I remember when Mr-. Eardley 
left and was appointed inspector. 

21296. Then yon received instruction at the 
normal training college from Dr. Clarke, who was 
lecturing on physical science 7 — Yes ; and I think it 
was a great pity that these practical lectiu-os were done 
away with at the training colleges. You must begin 
with the teachers there 

21297. It was the lectures you participated in 
there that led you to introduce the subject later on? 
— I had bi’ied some of the experiments before I com- 
menced to be a teacher. I had read in an old book 
about zinc and hydrogen, and 1 did it, and burst the 
bottle ; but after I came home from Dr. Clarke's 
lectures and took a school, in the winter time I was 
idle, and I introduced lectures and gathered the 
people in, and I had science classes. 

21298. Talcing manual instruction, waiving these 
comparatively small points of difficulty you have 
raised here, and looking only to the broad principle 
of it, are you not in favour of its introduction option- 
ally. in leading places where the teachers are qualified 
to give instruction? — Yes, sir ; and I believe all 
teachers could qualify with a little exertion, and the 
teachers would be satisfied if it were properly under- 
stood, and it was explained to them what was meant 
and wanted. They are prejudiced as to these car- 
pentry classes, which have done more harm than 
good, but if they saw the nice geometrical models I 
think this could be done under a Uttle supervision. 

21299. In town schools what are your hours 1 — Our 
hours are from 10 to 3, but we are generally in 
from 9 to 3.30. 

21300. With an intermission of half an hour I— 
Yes. 

21301. Would you be in favour of a longer inter- 
mission and two roll-calls? — Calling the roll twice is 
a great difficulty. 1 remember a head-inspector 
coming in to check my roll, and he spent from twenty 
to two until ten past three. 

21302. On the other hand, I had in my mind a 
large model school for 500 pupils, and no time was 
taken away from thegeneral instruction. The rolls were 
marked by the junior teacher ? — I do that at the pre- 
sent time. I stop no work, and the roll is checked. 

21303. So practically ft second roll-call would not 
be attended with auy loss of time 1 — No ; it is only 
the teacher who is marking the rolls. I have slip 
rolls. 

21304. Would you advocate the propriety of 
children coming earlier to school than at present, 
and of an earlier roll-call ? — The teachers would he 
quite anxious to get the children in, but the difficulty 
is in getting the children in. 

21305. Does not our present arrangement give a 
bonus, as it were, to irregular attendance 1 
generally have my roll completed at a quarter to 
eleven — earlier than that you cannot. I was struck 
in England in some places, where the children are m 
from eight o’olock. If we had to get the children m 
at eight o’clock wc would have very few to teach. 
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21306. But in those schools they allow an interval 
of two hours? — Yes. 

21807. You are also in favour of kindergarten, and 
its development iuto higher classes %— If it is started 
at all it should be carried right through the classes 
and the drawing in ldndergarten should not he a lot 
of toys. A teacher told me had a large school, and 
was obliged to complain to the Board and have the 
whole thing remodelled, owing to idling. 

21308. Mr. Redington— What has been the effect 
of the Compulsory Education Act in Derry?— It hns 
improved the attendance to a oertain extent, but not 
nearly so much as we expected, Some pupils are 
absent a fortnight ; then the officer calls, ami they go 
to school for a few days, anil then they are away again. 
They don’t attend in a satisfactory way. 

21309. Rev. Dr. Evans.— it has not put more 
on the roll, has it not increased the average attend- 
ance ? — I think it has made those who wore irregular, 
perhaps, attend a little more regular, so as not to* have 
the officers calling around. 

21310. Mr. Redington.— When you were in 
England you spoke on the subject of manual instruc- 
tion to a good many teachers ? — I endeavoured to get 
all the information I could. 

21311. What was their opinion about it? — It was 
not as exactly favourable as I thought. I met a man 
from Cambridge, and he was all for it ; there was 
nothing like it. Another man, who taught it in 
Birmingham, when the Cambridge man asked, “ Did 
it not develop their intelligence ?’’ “ Well," said he, 

41 1 am at it three years, and I don't think they are 
any the worse.” That is as far as he could go. 

21312. Were yon in Birmingham? — No; I only 
spoke to the teacher. 

21313. Where did you see manual work carried 
on? — In one of the Board schools at Marvlebone. ,1 
was through the technical schools in Chelsea and 
Oxford Circus, but I had not a good time to gauge 


the class. The science work there was all practical. 
They gave few lectures ; they were working with 
gum and lamp-black, &c. 

21314. Would it be easy to extend the teaching of 
science in the rural schools in Ireland ? — I believe it 
would be very easy. My experience is that any 
teacher can make the apparatus necessary, and get the 
children to make them, and that, with a little addi- 
tional money to provide the apparatus he cannot 
make, would introduce science all through. And it 
is a pity tlio Science and Art Department took such 
a step as to kill science in Ireland. 

21315. How could the Board of National Education 
encourage the teaching of science ? — By making a fair 
liberal grant, and providing the teachers with facilities. 

21316. Mr. Molloy. — And waiving that question 
of the fee from the pupils ? — Yes. 

21317. Mr. Redingtox. — Do you think that 
teachers could easily learn sufficient science to 
he able to teach it in their schools ? — I am 
certain of it, from my knowledge of the teachers. 
They already have the knowledge, and only require to 
apply themselves, and would be quite ’ willing to 
do it. 

21 SIS. If you had your choice between manual 
instruction and elementary science teaching, which 
would you think the more useful ? — 1 would prefer 
science. 

21319. Would you he inclined to make it a com- 
pulsory subject in schools ? — I don't know that I 
would go so far as to make it compulsory. 

21320. Even if one of the existing compulsory 
subjects were omitted? — If you made it optional 
for a time, and put a respectable fee to it, that would 
make it worth while taking it up. 

21321. Have you any remarks to offer about 
grammar and geography?— I think they might be a 
little modified, and both made more practical. 


Londonderry. 
octAixesn. 
Mr. William 
Patterson. 


FORTY-SIXTH PUBLIC SITTING. -TUESDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1897, 

AT 10 O’CLOCK, A.M., 

At the County Buildings, Dumfries. 

Present : — T he Right Hon. the Earl of Belmore, g.c.m.g. in the Chair ; Rev. Henry Evans, d.d. ; 

Rev. Hamilton Wilson, d.d. ; W. R. J. Molloy, .Esq. ; Captain Shaw; and J. 
Strothers, Esq., b.a.; 

with J. D. Daly, Esq., m.a., Secretary. 


Mr. John Malcolm Aitken, f.ij.a.s., Member of the Education Committee, Dumfries, examined. 


21322. Chairman. — You are, I believe, a Fellow 
of the Highland and Agricultural Society ? — Yes, my 
lord. 

21323. And Chairman of the Technical Instruction 
Committee of the County Council of Dumfriesshire 
prior to its amalgamation with the Secondary Educa- 
tion Committee in 1896? — Yes. 

21324. Will you kindly explain to the Commission 
the constitution of the County Technical Instruction 
Committee? — The County Council in 1891 decided to 
apply the Residue Grant under the Local Taxation 
(Customs and Excise) Act, 1890, for the purpose of 
technical education, and the Council having regard to 
the pursuits of the great majority of the inhabitants 
of the county, and with a view to enlisting the 
sympathy and aid of those bodies more specially 
"interested in technical instruction, resolved to entrust 
the administration of the funds to a committee re- 
presentative of (1) the Conncil; (2) the School 
Boards in the county; and (3) the Agricultural 


and Dairy Associations. There was also a committee 
in each of the five County Council districts of the 
county consisting of (1) the members of the district 
Committee of the County Council ; and (2) represent- 
atives from the district Agricultural Society ai>d 
School Boards. These district committees ore 
under the control of the county committee. The 
committee, in view of the facts that the importance 
of technical instruction was not then so generally 
recognised as it now is, and that little or no provision 
for that branch of education then existed in the 
county, was early convinced of the necessity at firstly, 
by a kind of pioneer work, awakening as wide- 
spread an interest as possible in the subject, and 
secondly of making such provision of a more per- 
manent nature for the teaching of technical subjects 
in all the schools in the county as the funds at its 
command would admit of ; and the following arrange- 
ments were accordingly made, viz. — 1. Pioneer 
Work, (a) Popular Lectures for farmers and others. 

2 K 2 


Mr. John 
Malcolm 
Aitken .F.HJL.B 
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COMMISSION ON MANUAL AND PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 

■ Dumfries. —In 1891, by arrangement with tlie Glasgow anti theoretical instruction alone, and 3d. for a si^ 

- West of Scotland Technical College, short courses o£ attendance at the theoretical instructor,. [(L] 

‘ — 1 ' lectures on agricultural botany (chiefly grasses) and Cookery and Laundry work In 1892 classy 

Mr. John agricultural chemistry were delivered' at six centres, for demonstrations and practice were held hi the 

AUk^n 1 " , hut the attendance, except in the case of one centre, district towns- - there were two classes daily— the 
’ ’ was disappointing, and nothing further was done in evening class being specially intended for the working 

this direction until 1894 when there was given a classes. Both classes were well attended at all the 
further course of lectures on such subjects as farm- towns. Classes were afterwards held in a number of 
yard manure and lime; purchase, valuation, and the villages and were vei-y successful. So great was the 
balancing of manures; feeding stuffs; "finger and demand for the services of i.ie instructress that a second 
toe,” (fee. These lectuies were evidently so much instructress was engaged in lt>94, and thirty-seven 
appreciated that a more advanced course of six classes were held in the rural districts with gratifying 
lectures on ‘•manures and manuring” was given in attendances. In the course of the following year, ho*, 
the following year at three ceuties, and the attendance ever, it became evident that the ground lmd beeu over- 
was again very good. Looking to the interest that taken, andtlie classes were abandoned. Small fees were 
Lad been aroused by these lectures, and by a series of charged for these classes, (e.) hecturts on Hygiene . — 
lectures kindly delivered by Professor Wright of the With the view ol giving effect to a special resolution of 
above college on the results of certain manuring the Council, the County Medical Officer, by urrange- 
experiments in the county, voluntarily carried out by ment with the Committee, kindly delivered lectures 
the college, the committee arranged with the college at thirteen centres in 1893-94 on such subjects as air 
for the carrying out of certain fiu-ther experiments, and ventilation ; water in relation to health ; infec- 
as follows, viz. — (6) Field experiments.- -In 1895 un tiou; food and digestion ; dairies :uul milk supplies, 
important set of experiments on the maunring of The lectuies, which were illustrated by lime-light 
turnips was carried out on nine favuis throughout views, proved very instructive and were well attended, 
the county with the assistance of the college staff and Lectures were given in the following year at twenty- 
under the supervision of small local committees : the one centres ■with like results, and again in 1S95— 96 at 
results, which were very instructive, were embodied in thirty centres. The attendance at certain of the 
a report, and also formed the subject of a lecture places that had previously been visited showed a 
delivered at a convenient centre in each of the five foiling off, and for the present these lectures have 
districts of the county, but, except in two instances, been discontinued. Admission to the lectures was 
the lectures were indifferently attended. In 1896 free, (f.) Plumbers' Work. — In 1893 the District 
more extensive experiments on the mamuing of hay. Council of the National Society for the Registration of 
pasture land, and turnips, wore satisfactorily carried Plumbers applied to the Committee for aid in carrying 
out. Lectuies explanatory of the results were also on classes for the instruct! on of apprentice plumbers 
delivered and were well attended. — (c) Dairying, and others in the principles of plumling work, and 
(1) Cheese making. — In 1892 and two following years, the Committee, being impressed with the importance 
by arrangement with the Wigtownshire Dairy Associa- of such instruction being given, voted i JU towai-ds the 
tion. their instructor gave demonstrations in cheese- expense of the classes, and the grant lias been continued 
making at a large numlier of centres ; the committee yearly since. The Committee have been assured that 
paid the salary of the instructor, and the county dairy the classes have been productive of good . ’1 come now 
association made all the other arrangements. In to the second head of the Committee's work, that is, 
1896 during twenty four days the instructor was Permanent Work. This the Committee regarded as 
engaged there were 243 attendances registered os the most important part of their work. They felt 
against fifty-three in the previous year when the that if permanent good was to be done it could only 
instruction was under the Dumfriesshire Dairy Associa- be by reaching the young, and they resolved to take 
tion ; in 1893 (twenty-four days' instruction) the steps, as far as the means at their disposal would 
attendances numbered 176, and 160 in 1894 (eighteen admit, to put it within the reach of every child of 
days). A fee of 2s. 6<f. was charged, the holder of suitable age attending the public schools in the county 
the ticket being entitled to attend any or idl of the to obtain instruction, more or less advwnced, in 
demonstrations. The demand for the services of the technical subjects, and with that object in view they 
instructor becoming practically confined to one dis- made the following arrangements, viz. : — (1.) Pn- 
trict and pretty much the same people attending each paratory Classes for Teachers in Public Sohools. — In 
season, it was considered advisable to discontinue order that the teachers of all the schools, secondary 
this form of giving instruction and hold out induce- and elementary alike, should Lave an opportunity of 
ments to those engaged in dairying to attend for a malting themselves familiar with certain subjects 
regular course of instruction at Kilmarnock Dairy which it was expected they would teach, and for which 
School. As to the result of the instruction given by the Committee undertook to give grants, classes for 
itinerant instructor the chairman of the Dumfriesshire agriculture, chemistry (theoretical), Slojd, and coukery 
Dairy Association reported that much good had been were instituted. The classes for agriculture and 
derived and that there was a marked improvement in chemistry were conducted under the Science and Art 
the cheese produced in the distaicts where the regulations by Professors from the Glasgow and West 
instruction had been given. — (2) Butter -making. — of Scotland Technical College ; the coukery class by the 
Practically the same course was followed in regard to Oounty Instructress, and examined to qualify for 
giving instruction in butter-making, save that in teaching uuder the code ; and the Slojd by Mr. Jerome 
addition to demonstrations practice classes were also Wallace, following on a valuable report by liitn, which 
held — in the second and third years. In 1892 (for is annexed to the Committee's scheme for 1894-95. 
twenty -five weeks) the daily attendance at the various 21325. Who conducted the agriculture ?— Professojs 

centres was from thirty-five to fifty ; in 1893 (twenty, from the Glasgow and West of Scotland College, 
five weeks) 105 students received practical instruction, The whole of these classes were very largely attended, 
and the average attendance at the demonstrations was and there has been no more gratifying feature than 
about fifty ; in 1894 the attendance was smaller and the hearty and self-sacrificing way in which the teachers 
difficulty was experienced in getting up classes in — male and female — have thrown themselves into this 
several of the districts, and the committee resolved movement. It had been intended to follow up theclosses 
not to continue them in 1895, but arranged for for theoretical chemistry by practical classes, but the 
students obtaining instruction at Kilmarnock Dairy idea had to be given up for the want of laboratory 
School. "Very considerable interest was aroused, and accommodation; now, however, with the well-equipped 
it may be fairly said that there has been less bad laboratory in the new Dumfries Academy, it has been 

butter in the county than before this instruction was possible to make arrangements with the managers for 
given. Fees were charged of 2s. 6<£. for a week's forty teachers of public schools receiving instruction 
theoretical and practical instruction, Is. for a week's in practical chemistry during the current session. 
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Over sixty applications were received, but places 
could not be found this year for so large a number. (2.) 
“Selected" or Central Schools t chore provision made for 
Technical {and also Secondary) Education . — The Com- 
mittee, after carefully considering the whole situation, 
resolved that, if possible, there should be in each of 
the five districts or divisions of the county a school, 
or rather a secondary department attache I to a school, 
which, while providing for the wants of the parish in 
which it was situated, would also be available to the 
more advanced pupils from the schools in the sur- 
rounding parishes, and this the Committed was able 
to accomplish by means of building and annual grants 
to the Managers of Dumfries Academy, Lockerbie 
Public School, Annau Academy, Wallace Hall 
Academy, and Langholm Academy. The building 
grants do not call for any special remark, but it may be 
noted that the annual grants from the Technical Grant 
cousist of (1) certain fixed slump sums amounting in 
all to £205, uud (2) capitation grants paid in respect 
of pupils who, having previously passed the sixth 
standard, pass examination by the Science and Art 
Department in one or more of a comprehensive list of 
subjects, including agriculture, chemistry, machine 
constructionauddruwing, mathematics, magnetism end 
electricity, hygiene, Sloyd, and cookery. Tliecapitation 
grants are distributed at so nmoh per pass, and in the 
aggregate are equal to the amount (£205) of the 
fixed grants. Where fees are charged it is a condition 
that those are not to exceed 5s. per pupil per subject 
per annum, and at least one-half of the fees to be 
refunded to the pupils for each subject in which they 
pass the Science ami Art Examination. (3.) Elemen- 
tary Schools . — In order to encourage the teaching of 
technical subjects in the rural schools, and also in the 
junior classes in the “ Selected ” schools, grants at a 
rate not exceeding 2s. fid. per he id are given in 
respect, of pupils passing insi>ection in standards V. 
and VI., and who (1) have been instructed in cookery 
by a qualified teacher, or (2) are examined in drawing 
or Sloyd by a Science and Art Inspector, or < 3) pass 
inspection under the Code in book-keeping, chemistry, 
mathematics, shorthand, or agriculture. These grants 
to be expended in remunerating che teachers and 
defraying other necessary expenses of these schools. 
(4) Apparatus Grants . — Grants varying in amount, 
according to the importance of the school, are given 
towards the purchase of apparatus, etc., the managers 
being usually required to provide at least a half of the 
cost. 

21320. Are they given by the County Council? — By 
the County Council : wo give usually half, sometimes 
a third, the managers find the rest. (5.) Bursaries 
and Free Scholarships . — In order to assist promising 
pupils residing mure than four mile3 from any of the 
central schools who desire to pursue their studies at 
one or other of these schools, a certain number of 
bursaries of £10 each (with free education in addition) 
tenable for three years arc awarded by competition, 
and on equal number of scholarships, entitling the 
holler to free education, are awarded in the same 


way. The bursaries and scholarships have been 
keenly competed for. The committee hoped that by 
these arrangements the raral schools would act as 
feeders to the central schools, and they iiave the 
satisfaction of knowing that, thanks to the cordial 
co-operation of the School Boards and teachers, their 
highest expectations in that direction and also in 
respect of the wont at the central schools are likely 
to be fully realised. (6.) Instruction in Dairying. 
— To meet tho wishes of certain pupils, and in view 
of the possible abandonment of the cheeseutaking 
and buttermaking classes conducted by the itinerant 
instructors, arrangements were made by means of a 
grant to the Kilmarnock Dairy School, for the free 
admission to that school of all students desiring to 
attend from Dumfriesshire. Those attending also 
receive from the committee their train fare and 
an allowance towards lodging expenses. The students 
who have taken advantage of this arrangement have 
numbered in 1892, 13 ; in 1893, 21 ; in 1894, 48 ; in 
1895, 29 ; in 1896, 26 ; in 1897, 15. (7.) Grants to 
“ Local Committees " providing Technical Instruction. 
— Grants are offered to local committees providing 
technical instruction under the Science and Ait 
Department's regulations, but these have not os yet, 
except in tho case of the “ selected ” schools, been 
taken much advantage of. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that wheu the older pupils come to leave the 
rural schools, a fair proportion of these who may 
not be able to attend the secondary schools, will 
evince a desire for further instruction in evening 
sdiools. 

3. General. Remarks . — The committee has always 
been of opinion that, however desirable pioneer 
work, such os has been described, may be for 
awakening the interest of the older people, the best 
results are more likely to be got by providing 
instruction for the young, both in the elementary 
schools, and in the higher or secondary schools. 
The work of the committee on its more permanent 
side is really only in process of development. The 
new academy at Dumfries was only opened the other 
day, and the additional buildings at Annan, 
Langholm, and Lockerbie were only completed 
very recently, and it can readily be understood that 
the work at these schools has been curried on under 
difficulties. The committee believes, however, that 
right lines are being followed, and that good work 
will be doue on these liues, more especially as the 
ad minis tration of the grants for secondary education 
and technical education throughout, the whole 
county, including the burghs, with the exception of 
one burgh, Sanquhar, is now under the charge of one 
committee representative of all the interests con- 
cerned. As an indication of the progress already 
made, the Commission is respectfully referred to 
the note on page 5 of the committee’s report for 
year 1895-96, from which it will be seen that there 
is a gratifying increase in the number of posses in 
technical subjects for which giants were paid to the 
various School Boards throughout the county. 


Note referred to. 


Year. 

Aori- 1 
culture. 

Domestic ■ 
Economy. | 

Cookery. 

Chemistry, 

Woollen 

fnoture. 

Book- 

keeping. 

Mathe- 
matics. | 

Short- 

hand. 

Drawing 

Sloyd. 

Total 

To 1892, 

340 

161 

116 

8 


- 

- 

- 

- 

625 

To 1893, . . 1 

336 

320 

97 

7 

66 

9 

- 

- 

- 

835 

To 1894, 

510 

495 

160 

10 1 

83 

6 

19 

- 

- 

1,283 

To 1895, 

474 ' 

496 

160 

9 

91 

18 

84 

5 

30S 

1,645 

To 1896, 

484 

522 

200 

10 

88 

38 

81 

17 

*405 

1,845 

Grand Totals, . 

2,144 

1,994 

733 

44 

328 

. 71 

184 

22 

713 

6,233 


• T Sloyd. 
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COMMISSION ON MANUAL AND PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 

Dumfries. 21327. First, with regard to the work of the com- their whole attention to education they would not be 
o^tlsTiHW mittee: under the head of pioneer work, you mentioned employed at home in any way. No, not at the 
-1- ’ cookery and laundry work ; were those lectures which central schools. 

M. John y 0U S poke of accompanied by demonstrations and 21345. There would be only a comparatively few 

JlSivmvp . . s also by experiments on the part of the persons who who would attend to fourteen or fifteen '{—Yes. 

' were attending those lectures 1— First the demonstra- 21346. Could not something be done for the sake of 

tion, and also a practice class. those pupils who must in many cases leave school at 

21328. A class of adults; not the school children ? thirteen, and who nevertheless are interested in such 

No, adults. subjects as cookery or agriculture ? — My hope is that 

21329. Then, with regard to the permanent work that will be done in the evening classes, 

and the preparatory classes for teachers and pupil 21347. Have you thought of any plan for drafting 

teachers in the public schools, was it intended by pupils out of the day schools as it were into the 
these classes to teach trades or merely to teach the evening schools, keeping the two in continuous 
principles of certain trades to be followed up after operation? — .There is such a school in operation now at 
children had left the schools ?— Exclusively the Lockerbie in the evening, very well attended indeed, 
principles, we have never had the idea of teaching with that object in view. 

trades at all. 21348. But you have not thought of any machinery 

• 21330. Coming to the question of Sloyd ; T under- by which a pupil when he says he is going to leave the 
stand that the teachei*s attend the classes with a view day school should be put in train for going to an 
that they ultimately should be able to teach Sloyd evening school ? — Under compulsion do you mean? 

themselves in the schools ? Yes. 21349. No, by strong suasion? — That has been 

21331. Meaning by Sloyd, woodwork? — Yes, that attempted in Lockerbie, 
was the object in view. 21350. Among the special classes for training 

21332. Is there any metal work in Scotland? — teachers you made no mention of drawing especially?— 
Not in this county. That went with Sloyd, Mr Jerome Wallace, who 

21333. I suppose Sloyd is always connected with conducted the classes, is here and will be able to 
drawing? — Yes, the two things went together. speak precisely. 

21334. And the opinion of your committee would 21351. Do you know to what extent drawing is 
be that any attempt to toach what in Ireland they taught in the county in elementary schools ? — All over 
call handicraft, meaning a certain amount of wood- it, I think it is quite a general subject, 1 hoped Mr. 
work, without drawing would be very useless ? — I Barrie, the Inspector, would have been here to-day, 
think that would be the opinion of the committee. but he is engaged. 

21335. We have a term which we know very well, 21352. Tnen about those five central schools you 
results fees, by which part of the salary of our Irish spoke of, lias anything been done to strengthen the 
teachers are paid ; you mentioned capitation grants? staff of those schools on the technical side? — Yes, it 
— Yes, so much per head. is a condition that they must have a thoroughly 

21336. Those grants I suppose are very much of qualified staff - before we give the grant, 
the nature of Irish results fees ? — Yes. We had the 21 353. I don’t mean adding a teacher with general 
idea we should give the managers of the selected qualifications, who might teach Latin or French or 
schools certain slump or fixed sums which did not mathematics or English, but one who would definitely 
depend on the results at all, they had spent so much teach science, definitely teach drawing and definitely 
money or sunk capital so to speak. teach woodwork ? — We are working to that now, it is 

21337. In a school where Sloyd is in operation, a slow process but we have it in view that the 
what is the method by which you pay the teacher for classes should be taught by a man specially trained 
teaching the Sloyd ; how do you ascertain the amount for the purpose. 

•of passes that the children make and the amount due 21354. So that the technical side of education in 
•to the teacher? — We only pay after inspection by a those schools will not be lost sight of in the general 
^Government Inspector. secondary work ? — No, it must be kept distinctly in 

21338.- And not a grant similar to the Irish results view, 
fee grant, after examining each individual child’s 21355. I think you have amalgamated the 
work? — That is done by the Science and Art secondary committee and the technical education 
. Inspector, and we then pay on his report so much committee ? — That was done last year. 

-per head. 21356. And that scheme is now in operation?— 

21339. Mr. Strothers. — H ave you any opinion Yes. 
as to the reasons for the falling off in attendance at 21357. Can you tell me whether under that scheme, 
the cookery classes for older people and the classes in you can, so to speak, slump the two grants and 
agricultural chemistry, they all seem to have fallen distribute it generally or must the technical money 
off more or less at one period ? — Yes, people go with be earmarked for technical purposes ? — We put them 
a rush to something new, others have got all the . together and that has been approved of by the 
instruction which they think they can get and leave : Scotch Education Department, 

there is only a limited number of the older 21358. That is understood to be the meaning of 

people who care for this technical instruction, we iook the Act ? — Yes, at least we read it that way, and 

-to the young. have followed that course. 

21340. About what age would .these older people 21359. Have you any doubts on that point ? — -None 
be as a rule ? — Twenty and upwards. at all, we thought it the better way and adopted it, 

21341. But would there not be the possibility of and the Education Board has approved of it. 
getting a younger class of pupils, those who had "left 21360. You spoke of £205 which each school 
school, pupils between fourteen or eighteen to attend might get in grants in addition to the fixed sum, does 
special classes ? — Yes, I believe there would be, but " that mean £205 for each school ? — No ; we have set 
we wish, if possible, to give them the instruction in aside £410 for subsidising technical work in the 
the schools ; we hope we will give everyone who selected schools, and out of that sum, we give slump 
wants that instruction the opportunity of getting it grants amounting in all to £205 for those five 
in a school somewhere, up to the age of fourteen. schools ; the other £205 is set aside for capitation 

21342. During the day? — Yes. grants, and accordingly those who make the most 

21343. Up to what, age do you expect the pupils passes will get the most of this £205. 

•will remain in' these central schools? — We hope to 21361. The managers of the schools pay half 

fifeetn, possibly over, but Mr. Malcolm, Head Master or one-third of the cost of the apparatus ? — Yes. 

of Dryfesdale School, will speak as to. some of these 21362. Does the same apply to the expenses of 
particulars, he will give you exact information. building? — We ai - e only able to give one-eighth to 

21344. During that time they would be devoting one-twelfth, they have spent thousands of pounds. 
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21363. So the local contribution is ever so much 
greater than the contribution of the central 
committee 1 — Undoubtedly. 

21364. I suppose you regard it as indispensable in 
any scheme of education of this kind that the local 
interest should be encouraged and maintained ? — 
Certainly, I think it is hopeless unless you get local 
interest. 

21365. And it would not be much good for a 
central department to spend money in erecting 
technical schools through the country and administer- 
ing it from the capital of the country? — I think 
you must have both to be perfectly successful. You 
cannot leave it all to the local authority, that is my 
opinion, you must have some compelling power 
behind the local authority to direct it and to see that 
it is doing its duty. 

21366. On the other hand you would not have the 
compelling power alone, but something to he 
compelled in the locality ? — I think so. 

21367. To what extent are the bursaries and free 
scholarships availed of ? — W e are only able to give 
eleven each year, but we had some sixty applications 
for them. 

21368. Will you make it a condition in the case of 
these bursaries that they must complete their three 
years at a secondary school ? — We have not made thata 
condition yet, we don’t- wish to be too strict to begin 
with. 

21369. But you will aim at that by and by? — 
Yes. 

21370. You would not think it satisfactory that a 
pupil should get a scholarship of that kind, go to 
a secondary school for a year and go away again ? — 
We would like that they should stay three 
years. 

21371. It would be so much money lost? — In a 
great measure. 

21372. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Yon used the word 
slump and I don’t understand it? — A slump sum 
means a fixed sum not depending on anything in the 
way of passes or results. 

21373. "Eou said you always began with the young, 
now why ? — We have found that the older people 
come and attend lectures, listen to them and go away 
and forget it almost all in a great many instances. 
But we think the young will be able to retain what 
they learn if they are kept at the school, and gel to 
know what is considered the best way of doing things, 
they won’t know how to do a tiling badly when they 
are trained to do it right to begin with. 

21374. You spoke of preparatory classes for 
teachers, where are they held? — In Dumfries and 
Lockerbie. 

21375. And you have similar classes for in- 
struction in agriculture 1 — W e had them, but not 
now, we suppose the teachers have got all the 
instruction they wish to enable them to teach it in 
primary schools. 

21376. And you told ns that cookery was taught 
by the county instructress ? — Yes. 

21377. Now would you kindly indicate what her 
functions are, what she does, does she go from school 
to school! — No, in centres. Take a village, the 
cookery classes are advertised to be held in the 
afternoon and evening, and the people attend there, 
she gives so many lessons, and then moves on to 
the next village. 

21378. She is a peripatetic teacher? — That is so; of 
course her services have been dispensed with now, 
we have been round all the villages, aud she went 
round a second time, and even a third time, to some 
places, until the supply of grown up pupils was 
exhausted. 

21379. I think you said also that you had selected 
or secondary schools and. also secondary departments, 
are those secondary departments in Board schools ? — 
Yes ; there is one in Dumfries, the Dumfries Academy, 
they have a secondary department in Lockerbie, they 


have a secondary department with a Board school, Dumfries 
Langholm Academy, the district town of oci. hTi 897 . 
another division of the county that is a Board school, — 
they are all Board schools, I should say, with the H r- . 
exception of Wallace Hall, which is under a body of * itfc en ,i>.a a.s. 
governors. 

21380. But there are elementary classes in these 
schools with pupils from six to seven years of age ? 

— Yes. 

21381. Rev. Dr. Evans. — A- bout the bursaries and 
free scholarships, yon said that there were eleven of 
these; does that .mean that there are eleven bursaries 
and eleven free scholarships, or both together 
eleven ? — eleven of each. 

21382. And the bursaries are valued at £10 each 1 
—Yes. 

21383. Is the free scholarship of the same value? 

— No ; the value depends on the fees charged. There 
are only two schools where fees are charged, the Dum- 
fries Academy and Wallace Hall. 

Mr. Robson. — For one or two subjects. 

Witness. — At all the other schools the education is 
quite free. 

21384. Captain Shaw. — C ould you tell us what is 
the total amount you have at your disposal for tech- 
nical instruction ? — About £1,100 yearly ; it varies a 
good deal, according to the swine fever in the country ; 
if there is swine fever we get less money. 

21385. Have you taken any steps for instruction 
in agriculture beyond what is given in these seoonclary 
schools ? — Not yet. 

21385a. Do you contemplate doing so ? — Dr. 

Gillespie will speak as to that point; we hope to 
have a college, if we can get it, for the southern 
counties. 

21386. At present students go in for the Science 
and Art examination in agriculture ? — In the selected 
schools. 

21387. Do you think they get a good knowledge of 
agriculture from such a course, or merely bookwork 
answering ?— It is the best we have at present ; if 
anything higher or better could be instituted, we would 
go in for it. What we have done is to take the best 
we could get for the present. 

21388. You have noc any classes formed for prac- 
tical instruction ? — Not yet ; in connection with this 
college there is a wish that some such arrangement 
should be made, 

21389. Mr. Strothers. — But you have already 
example plots under the management of the pro- 
fessors of the West of Scotland College? — Yes, those 
are for farmers, not scholars. 

.21390. Captain Shaw. — T hey are not utilised by 
the boys iu the secondary schools? — No. 

21391. Is agriculture taught in all the elemen- 
tary Scotch schools ? — I think not throughout Scot- 
land. 

21892. Then there is one remark you mode about- 
the results of the inspection of Sloyd by the Science 
and Art department ; they don’t say that each student 
has passed — they merely give a general pass for the 
whole class ? — Some of these points I cannot speak 
to ; Mr. Barrie would have given exact informa- 
tion. 

21393. Because I think there is a wrong impression 
that each boy passed, and you gave your grant on 
eaoh boy that passed ; you said so in your evidence l 
— We pay for the pupils certified by the inspector. 

21394. The inspector does not pass each boy 
separately ; he reports on the whole class ? 

Mr. Robson. — We give a grant for the total of the 
class — so much per head. 

21395. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — F rom what source does 
the County Council derive its funds ? — Government 
grant. 

21396. What would be the amount of the grant to 
this county ? — £1,100; we always hope for £1,000; 
we have sometimes got £1,100, and have hud to 
take £800. 
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Dumfries. 21397. I thought it had been raised by an assess- 
(>et uTiot mer, t on tbe county ? — No ; the County Council had 
' the option of applying this money to the relief of 
M J ^ rates or making provision for technical instruction, 
Altk'eni'.ii. A.a. an d we c ^ ,ose give it for technical instruction. 

21398. You gave public lectures for farmers ; were 
those well attended 1— -They were to begin with, and 
then they fell off. 

21399. They think they have got knowledge 
enough ? — It looks like it, unfortunately. 

21400. With field experiments, did the teachers 
go out and take farmers and others so as to see in the 
fields how the various crops were advancing ? — They 
were only accompanied in most instances by a small 
local committee of farmers, but the lectures explan- 
atory ol these experiments were well attended. 

21401. As to butter-making, have the pupils at- 
tained marked excellence in batter-making ? — Many 
of those who attended have ; it can he seen ; even 
those who attended some years ago still go on making 
good butter. 

21402. Does the article compete, do you think, 
with what comes from Denmark? — Only to a limited 
extent. In this county there is a good deal of new 
milk sold, and very little butter made, comparatively 
speaking. 

21403. What proportion of the building is paid for 
by the public graut — this committee’s grant? — From 
one-eighth to one-twelfth. 

,£1404. And from what source are the other portions 
got ? — Ratos levied on the parish ; that seems to be a 
little hard on the particular parish, the rates levied 
on the parish in which the school is situated. 

21405. What is the value of the capitation grant 
you give to each pupil that passes a certain subject ? — 
From jEI, we have got £'2, I think, for some of the 
subjects ; those are in the Science and Art classes 
in the selected schools. In the rural schools we 
have only been able to give 2s. 6 d., and it is too little, 
I think. 

21406. Mr. Molj.oy. — Is the entire organization as 
regards education in your county carried on by the 
County Council?— No, we have only the technical 
instruction and secondary education. All the ele- 
mentary work is carried on entirely by School Boards, 
having nothing to do with the County Council. 


21407. Bnt do they not dovetail into each other 
so to say, for general purposes ? — They do. ’ 

21408. They work harmoniously, I presume?— 
They do ; we have the money, and we say, in effect 
if you, the School Board, will make certain arrange- 
ments, we will hand this money over 10 you, but we 
do not interfere with the internal an-angements. 

21-1 09. Socially, is there any distinction between 
the class of pupils in the elementary and the secondary 
schools? — None whatever. By elementary I mean 
the rural schools where the younger children am, and 
we hope they will come to the secondary school, but 
in the secondary school there ore the young of the 
parish in which that school is situated. 

21410. In Dumfries have you elementary schools 
along with secondary schools ?- Yes. 

21411. And from the elementary they axe expected 
to go into the secondary school ? — Yes, that is the 
expectation. 

21412. And socially there is no distinction?— 
None whatever. 

21413. What, is the average rate per head for the 
education of a child in the place where we are at 
present, counting all the sums — what yon get from 
the County Council, the Scotch Department, and the 
Science and Art Department? — I could not answer 
that, but we will be pleased to send you parti- 
culars. 

21414. And perhaps at the same time you will 
kindly let us have a copy of your statement for 
1894-95 ?— Yes. 

21415. Mr. Stbuthers. — Was there any reluctance 
on the part of the teachers to attend those specisl 
classes you had in Sloyd and drawing and agriculture ? 
— None whatever, they seemed very anxious to come. 

21416. Did you charge them a fee ? — No. 

21417. Mr. Strtjthers. — W hat was the length of 
the course at the Kilmarnock dairy school ? — We say 
they must not take less than six days — some took six 
weeks. 

21418. You are aware that in Scotland there is no 
distinction between the elementary and the secondary 
schools in the eye of the department? — None at all. 

21419. But one shades pf±' into the other — the one 
school may be both elementary and secondary ? — Yes. 


Her. J. 
Gilleapia, 

IX. D. 


Rev. J . Gillespie, ll.d., Chairman, Highland and Agricultural Society, examined. 


21420. Chairman. — You are Chairman of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland? — lam. 

21421. And a member of the Education Com- 
mittee of the County Council of Dumfries? — Yes, 
and I may add that I have been very actively and 
intimately associated with all movements for agri- 
cultural education throughout Scotland during the 
last quarter of a century. 

21422. Will you tell ns what is your experience of 
agricultural teaching in rural schools?— I think that 
the elements of agriculture can be quite successfully 
taught in rural schools, and I am of opinion, from 
observation, that they are successfully taught. Giants 
are given under the Code and by the Technical Com- 
mittee here for agriculture as a special subject, and I 
believe I am quite correct in saying that the grunts 
are as numerous for that subject as for any other ; and 
it is successfully taught from text-hooks. 

21423. "What sort of text-books are they — are they 
very ambitious books? — No, simple books. 

21424. Is there a good deal of matter to be got up 
by memory?— No, not a great deal ; the simple facts 
of nature that are seen around, and especially nature 
seen on farms, are explained, and one great advan- 
tage is that the farms around constitute object lessons 
that the teacher can appeal to with the greatest ease 
and effect. The children in the rural schools are 
almost entirely either farmers’ sons, or sons of 
agricultural labourers connected with farming more 


or. less directly, and those children are perfectly 
familiar day by day with everything that takes place 
on a farm as far as they can see it, and are quite 
able to appreciate any illustration that the teacher 
appeals to. 

21425. Farming in Scotland is of a very superior 
character to the average fanning in Ireland ? — Well, 
I have only been once in Ireland. 1 would not like 
to criticise Irish farming, but no cloubt it is. 

21426. That being so, you think, 1 believe, that 
experimental plots in connection with rural schools in 
Scotland would not serve any good purpose ? — I don’t 
think they would serve a good purpose, they would 
be unnecessary, and I don’t think they would be well 
done or carried out successfully, and I think they 
would perhaps do more harm than good, because they 
would lead to a bad impression being produced in the 
mind of the agricultural community. They are un- 
necessary in Scotland, because these object lessons 
are universal round the schools. 

21427. You attach great importance to the educa- 
tion of the teachers in agriculture? — Very great 
importance. 

21428. What length of course would you think 
sufficient?— -Unfortunately the teachers that have 
been taught — the teachers of elementary schools that 
have got special instruction — have only had a course 
of about a month. I am a member of the Board of 
Rural Economy connected with Edinburgh University; 
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we have encouraged and subsidised a course there 
which lasts only a month, and I am of opinion that is 
quite insufficient. It is, of course, better than nothing, 
hut it would be very much better if a more systematic 
course would be organised and carried out. And I 
have long been of opinion that in such a country as 
Scotland it would be very desirable if in our normal 
schools, where a very large proportion of our actual 
teachers are trained, there was provision made for 
giving them a sufficient course, at all events in the 
principles of agriculture. 

21429. I am not familiar with the term normal 
school ; does that answer to training college in 
Ireland ? — I suppose it does. 

Mr. Stbuthers. — I t is the same thing. 

21430. Chairman. — Do you corroborate Mr. 
Aitken’s evidence as to the good doue by experiments 
of the Glasgow and West of Scotland College? — I 
think they have done more good than anything 
connected with agriculture in Scotland of recent 
years. The experiments themselves were valuable, 
but they have awakened interest in the minds of the 
farmers to a degree I have not seen aroused by any 
other movement. The farmers have been led to 
think' on practical agricultural questions to a greater 
degree than they did before, and I believe, in 
consequence of this, are farming more economically 
than they did before. That is to say, they are pro- 
ducing perhaps fully better crops than they did, and 
doing it at a less cost, cheapening production. I 
think any such scheme as that is of the greatest 
practical benefit for the enlightenment of the actual 
farmers of the present day. 

21431. How far do the teaching experiments of the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland College extend ; to 
■what distance from the central point? — Well, the 
idea has been to have three centres in Scotland, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, and to make 
these centres the headquarters of the counties that 
are adjacent, lie nearest to them, and the Glasgow 
and Technical College is supposed to include within 
its area the south-west of Scotland. I believe they 
also experiment in Fife, but 1 don’t know how they 
came to go to Fife. 

21432. I believe that you attach vreat importance 
to instruction regarding live stock i — That is a part of 
agricultural education in this country that has been 
almost entirely neglected, except in such places as 
Cirencester or Downton in England. I am not Hure 
whether they do it at Downton or not, but I had an 
opportunity of examining with great care for two 
days the agricultural college at Guelph, Ontario, 
Canada ; they have a most complete and successful 
system there of demonstrations with live stock. 
They have a special class room, fitted with very steep 
benches, and into this class room animals of various 
breeds are brought, and the professor demonstrates 
the characteristics of the different breeds, not simply 
of the individual breeds, the separate breeds, but of 
the breeds for separate purposes, beef producers, dairy 
producers, what are the characteristics that ought to 
be aimed at in producing those breeds, and then the 
pupils are brought down to demonstrate one by one, 
and are criticised by their fellow pupils and by the 
professor, and I believe that that, especially in a 
great live-stock producing countrv like Ireland, 
would be extremely valuable, because it would help 
the farmers to understand the ideal at which they 
should aim, for whatever purpose they have in view, 
in producing any class of breed. 

21433. Mr. Molloy. — Dr. Gillespie, have you men- 
tioned thar the elementary teachers bring their pupils 
out to see how farming was conducted on the 
neighbouring farmers’ fields ; do the farmers oiler any 
objection to that! — It is not done, because they 
don’t require to do it. They would offer no objection, 
but in point of fact I don't know that it is done, 
because the children are perfectly familiar with the 
fields around them and the teacher is, and he can 
appeal to those fields as object lessons. 


21434. Would you advocate that more attention 
should be paid in the normal schools, or, as we call 
them training colleges, to agriculture. Would you 
think it right that farms should be attached to those 
colleges, and that practical agriculture should be 
exhibited to the students? — No, I don’t think they 
should be attached to a training college or normal 
school. I am very much in favour of the establish- 
ment of several farm colleges in Scotland on the 
same lines as this college in Guelph to which I have 
referred. A movement has been initiated now, an 
attempt to get the south-western counties of Scotland 
to combine and establish an experimental college in 
the south-west of Scotland, with a teaching statf and 
an experimental farm attached, but I don’t think it 
would do at an elementary or normal school. 

21435. In connection with the three places you 
mentioned, Edinburgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen, will 
those colleges have farms attached to them that the 
students can go out and see the work carried on ? — 
No. In the Glasgow and West of Scotland College 
they utilise the Saturdays, which otherwise would be 
holidays, to visit, sometimes at great distances, 
representative farms, and to see the different systems 
pursued on these farms. I think that is the roost 
that is done at the present time. 

21436. Is instruction in agriculture confined to 
rural schools, or do boys in Dumfries get instruction 
in agriculture? — I am not aware about Dumfries 
Academy, but in all the other secondary schools in 
Dumfrieshire they do. 

21437. And yon mentioned from text-books — 
would you favour us with a list of the textbooks ? — 
I could ascertain. There are forty-three parishes, I 
think, in the county, and in those forty-three parishes 
there are twenty -eight boards, 

21438. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — Do the farmers as a 
class readily accept instruction as to better modes of 
farming? — I think they did not use to, they don't 
readily yet, but I think they are gradually melting. 

21 439. We look upon them, without any discredit 
to them, in some ways as rather immovable ? — We 
call them very conservative in their habits. 

21440. It is a more complimentary term than Btolid 
and immovable 1 — Well, such work as has been done 
by this Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College has done more to break down that characteris- 
tic uf which you speak than anything else. You find 
a farmer who sneers at agricultural science and will 
not be moved by it ; but his neighbour is influenced 
by it and adopts some new methods, aud he follows 
bis neighbour, and imagines he is not being influenced 
by agricultural science. 

21441. You give him an experiment and he profits 
by it? — Yes. 

21442 I suppose cattle-feeding and rearing is 
becoming the most profitable department in Scotland ? 
— Yes, if any department can be called profitable in 
agriculture now. 

21 443. Well we can compete with foreign countries, 
better in cattle than we can in grain. What you tell 
us about that college in Canada would be most impor- 
tant to be taught in our country at all events, and I 
suppose also in Scotland? — I would very much like to 
see it taught extensively in Ireland, because we get an 
immense number of Irish cattle here ; they are greatly 
improved from what they were, but they will have to 
be further improved. 

21 444. What do you do with them when you get 
them here — your grass is not better than ours to feed 
them ? — I don’t know ; we rear them. 

21445. Captain Shaw. — How many schools of the 
Guelph type do you think would be necessary for 
Scotland ? — I should think three. 

21446. You say the elements of agriculture are 
successfully taught in the elementary schools ; do the 
elements of agriculture include elementary botany 
and chemistry ? — They should to a certain extent, but 
I don’t know that chemistry is much taught. 

2 L 
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21446a. You think it should be taught ? — Itsbould 
if it was practicable. 

21447. Do you know in what class or standards in 
Scotland they teach agriculture ? — 1 should thiuk the 
fifth and sixth. 

21448. Then the students only get about two years 
instruction probably in agriculture 1 — Yes, that is as 
far as the rural schools go, but if they go to the 
secondary school they will get more advanced. 

21449. Do they do any practical work in elementary 
botany or elementary chemistry at present? — Not in 
the rural schools. 

21450. Do they learn such subjects as the amount 
of seed whicli is required to sow an acre of anything? 
—I don’t think so. 

21451. Do you think that would be useful for them 
to learn ? — I think it would be thrown away on a 
child of twelve or thirteen. 

21452. Do you think learning the description of 
various breeds of cattle from a book would be useful 
to children of that age? — I am not advocating the 
characteristics of breeds for children. 

21453. You don’t think a child would be likely to 
recognise an animal from learning in a book what its 
points are ? — No, I don’t think so. 

21*154. Mr. Stkuthehs. — You would not advocate 
an Irish child learning off by heart a description of 
tne black-faced sheep, which he seldom sees ? — Oh, 
no. 

21455. Captain Shaw. — You say you think experi- 
mental plots would be no use for schools ? — As regards 
the children attending school, even if they were 
successfully taught, that they would be much good. 
I don’t think a child of twelve or thirteen is in a 
position to appreciate the nice points that are 
necessarily involved in an agricultural experiment. 

21456. In such plots they would never get any 
results which could be relied on, working themselves ? 
— Oh, no. 

21457. But still they could be shown roughly the 
best results by usiug certain mannres aud certain 
other things, and could be taught the value of experi- 
ments even if they made no valuable experiments 
themselves ? — That might be useful if you had not 
object lessons around. 

21458. But then they don’t get object* lessons in 
the farms of failures, which they might get in small 
plots of their own ?— I don't think it is so important 
that a child of that age should he taught the subject, 
it is rather the principles. 

21459. You think he ought to be taught the 
elements of botany aud plant life and chemistry -so 
that he may be able to appreciate the object of experi- 
ments later on? — I think so. 

21460. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Do you teach any por- 
tion of entomology in connection with your agricul- 
tural work? — No. 

21461. I mean respecting insects and posts of that 
kind that are injurious to crops? — I don’t think 
it is done, but it may be done with great 
advantage. 

21462. Have you any experimental plots or farms in 
Scotland for purely experimental purposes ? — No, I 
don’t think at the present moment there is any. The 
Highland Society, of which I have been a Director for 
twenty years, hud an experimental station and conduc- 
ted experiments, but they gave that up some half dozen 
years ago and I don’t think there is any experimental 
work strictly so-called. 

21463. Nothing done to explain the value of 
different kinds of manures and the proportions in 
which they should be applied ? — Oh, yes, it is done by 
this Glasgow and West of Scotland College, but it is 
done on farms. A part of a field is given by a farmer, 
and generally given free of cost, the college supplying 
the manures ancl superintending the carrying out of 
the experiment ; but I thought you meant a particular 
station set apart for experimental work, and nothing 
but experimental work. 

21464. Do they make experiments in spraying 


potatoes or such work as that ? — Yes ; experiments 
were conducted within a mile of here two yearn ago 

21465. Or hybridising in order to produce bettey 
varieties? -No, that is done by private individuals 
and done very successfully. 

21466. Are the results ol this work obtainable any. 
where? — Yes; the work of the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland College is contained each year in the annual 
report. 

21467. Mr. Strothers. — I think, Dr. Gillespie, you 
rather advocate the training of the teachers in normal 
schools in agriculture? — Yes. 

21468. But, of course, many of these teachers are 
not going to be teachers of rural schools at all— they 
are going to teach in large towns, would it not be 
better to give them a course in elementary science- 
botany and chemistry — rather than agriculture specifi- 
cally? — I include botany and chemistry — I mean 
agriculture and the allied sciences. 

21469. But rather the allied sciences than the 
application to agriculture ? — Y es, but there are matters 
in agriculture proper in addition to chemistry and 
botany. 

21470. Such ns the effect of manures, l suppose? 
— Yes, and the nature of soils and everything connec- 
ted with soils, which is not botany ox* chemistry proper. 

21471. It might come in under the head of geology f 
— Perhaps it might. 

21472. You might call it a course in elementary 
science instead of specifically agriculture ? — Yes. 

21473. Might non the same be said about the child- 
ren iu schools that it would be better not to teach 
them agriculture, but rather such scientific principles 
that they could comprehend at twelve or thirteen 
as might have some bearing on agriculture?— Yes, 
1 think so, a good deal depends on the situation of 
the school and the future of the children who are to 
attend the school. 

21474. But something depends also on making the 
children observant, training them in habits of observa- 
tion, and getting them to make experiments for them- 
selves instead of reading a thing out of a book 1 — Oh, 
yes. 

21475. I daresay you have had some acquaintance 
with the teaching of agriculture in those rural schools ! 
—Yes. 

21476. Do you know to what extent it consists of 
learning a book by heart ? — I know it only from the 
elementary school in my own parish, and I don’t 
think it is done that way. The teacher is exceptionally 
well qualified, for he atteuded a course of science and 
art instruction in London. 

21477. You would not consider learning a book off 
by heart satisfactory ? — No use at all. 

21476. I think you said that the course of a month 
which the teacher received at the vacation course in 
Edinburgh is not at all sufficient? — I don't think 
so. 

21479. So that men who have not received a longer 
training in agriculture than that would not be com- 
petent teachers of agriculture? — They might teach 
the elements but nothing further. 

21480. But for real agricultural education you 
would look to more advanced schools ? — Certainly. 

21481. Especially such schools as you spoke of 
after the manner of Guelph, where there would be 
pupils of a much more advanced age, farmers' sons ? 
— They would vary from seventeen to twenty-five. »nd 
attached to the Guelph school there is a boarding 
establishment ; it is pretty liberally subsidised by the 
State Government. The pupils work upon the farm 
and tbey are allowed remuneration for their work, 
and it costs from £15 to £20 a year, board and 
education and everything. 

21482. Would you have these live stock classes 
attached to the present schools in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow and Aberdeen?— It is very difficult to work 
out the scheme unless yon start such a college as 
Guelph. 

21483. Do you know the Cumberland County 
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Council farm, where something of the kind has been 
done, near Penrith ? — 1 know it byname only. 

21+84. They are evidently aiming at the same 
purpose there that you have spoken of. I suppose 
you think the knowledge of cattle to be obtained in 
these classes or schools could not be attained by cattle 
shows ? — No, cattle shows are not so very educative. 


21485. Don't you think that shows where cattle Dumfries, 
are judged, and there is a large crowd of observant 0 ct.AB, isar. 
farmers around criticising the judgment, don’t they ' — - 

learn a good deal there us to the nest of the breeds ? 5?,T‘ 

— best ot the Wh 

21486. And the good points of each breed ? — 

It is a very indirect and slow education. 


Mr. John Nicholson, Chairman of the Finance Committee of Dumfries County Council, examined. 


21487. Chairman. — You arc Chairman of the 
Finance Committee of Dumfries County Council, and 
member of the Education Committee '( — I am. 

21488. You have a statement thereof the grant 
available for technical education in Scotland 1 — I have 
prepared a few statements for the use of the Com- 
mission. In the first place I may state that I began 
to take an interest in this thing in 1892-93, anil 
having talked to my friend Mr. Gillespie, he used his 
force in the press to endeavour to persuade other 
couuties in Scotlaud to devote their money to techni- 
cal instruction, and not any part of it, as they were 
entitled to do, to the relief of the rates. I think our 
efforts have been very successful, or in other woids 
that the counties have begun to appreciate the benefit 
of technical instruction, because while there was 
.£4,702 of the grant applied to rates in 1892-98, next 
year there was £2,942, next year it rose to £5,723, 
from a large county applying the whole of their 
portion ; next year it fell to £2,291 and in the year 
ending Whit -iinday last only £1,830 Is. 10i/. out of 
a grant of £17,099 16s. 8d. was applied to the 
rates in Scotland, the rest being applied to techni- 
cal education. I may say that in 1892-93 the per- 
centage of the grant spent on technical education was 
47-68; next year, 70-6 ; next year, 80-12; next year, 
107*31, and this year it was 98-96, stowing a gradual 
increase on the amount spent. As Mr. Aitken said, 
we suffer in Scotland from the grant not being equal 
every year, through having the expenses connected 
with the swine fever in Scotland connected with the 
same fund. I have also prepared a statement of the 
income and expenditure in regard to our giant in this 
county, and also an abstract of the expenditure in the 
counties of Scotland for the year ending 15th of May. 

21489. Mr. Molloy. — Is there any local rate sup- 
plementing the £17,000? — There are three counties 


in Scotland — three of our most important counties, jf r . j 0 h n 
Forfar, Lanark, and Perth — which each give now a Nicholson, 
subvention or grant from what is known as the local 
taxation relief grant ; they each give a grant in aid of 
technical education in their own counties. Those are 
Government grants. 

21490. Are those grants applicable to elementary 
sohools, the £17,1)00 and the local aid in certain 
places, where you have it 1 — Oh, no ; they are appli- 
cable to secondary schools as well, and eight of the 
counties of Scotland now hand their grant over to the 
secondary committees that have been formed, for 
technical education only. 

21491. Rev Dr. Wilson. — The grant made by the 
County Council is practically from the rates, because 
if they did not give it to education it would go iu 
reduction of the rates 1 — They have the power to 
apply it for the reduction of the rates, but the first 
purpose stated was for technical education. 

21492. Practically, then, it comes from the rates 1 — 

It might be applied to the rates. 

21493. Did swine fever do much injury in Scot- 
land ? — It pulled down our £7,000 giant in one year ; 
in 1894-95 our grant was over £25,000, in 1895-96 it 
was under £18,000. 

21494. Captain Shaw. — Do you receive a grant for 
secondary education from the Government? — We 
receive a grant for secondary education, £1,031 I 
think it is; our technical grant this year is £852 
6s. 11c?. 

21495. And the two grants are lumped together in 
this county? — Yes, and administered by the county 
secondary education committee. 

21496. Has the Scotch Education Department the 
general control of the expenditure of this money ? — 

Yes, the scheme is approved of by them — that is, no 
far as the secondary education is concerned. 


Mr. Jerome Wallace, f.e.i.s., Head Master, Hai-law Public School, Cnnonbie, N.B., examined. 


21497. Chairman. — You are Heod Master of the 
Harlaw Public School, Canonbie. Will you tell us 
what are the ages at which children begin to benefit 
by working in wood 1 — From ten to fourteen. 

21498. They would begin as soon as ten 1 — Between 
ten and eleven. 

21499. Do you find that they are able to handle 
the tools at ten ? — Some of them even earlier. 

21500. Have you special tools for small children, or 
do they handle the same tools as the bigger children ? 
— The tools are slightly less than the ordinary trade 
size. 

21501. What is the nature and the scope of the 
woodwork suited to the different ages at which the 
children aie working? — The system which 1 have 
wrought in my own small school— in that scheme I 
have endeavoured to keep in view the central Sloyd 
principles, instead of adopting the scheme that has 
been put forward by the London City and Guilds 
Institute, which consists in making abstract joints 
instead of finishing useful articles in which the joints, 
of course the lighter ones, are embodied, and it con- 
sists of drawing to scale plane and solid geometrical 
drawings ; it also touches on the arithmetic taught in 
the school, mensuration especially. 

21502. You are of opinion, I believe, that without 
scale drawing yon could not give very efficient 


instruction in woodwork ? — No, certainly not ; sir. Jerome 
drawing, bench work, and mensuration must form Wallace, 
part of one whole. f.k.i.b. 

21503. And therefore it is not surprising that 
where, as we saw in a school in Ireland the other day, 
drawing was nor practised in connection with thewood- 
wot-k, that the woodwork was rather, what they call, 
a botch ? — I should fancy it would be. 

21504. What additional subjects are absolutely 
necessary for the maximum lwnefit to acci-ue ’ — Those 
I have mentioned, drawing, and not copying drawings 
only, but encouraging original design from the 
start. For example, one of the earliest models in the 
series that I have designed for my own school, and 
which at the present moment is in the press, begins 
with the planing up of a rectangular tiowev stick, and 
the children are required to make that from my own 
drawing. Afterwards they are asked to design one 
to different dimensions, altering the details slightly, 
and they are encouraged all through the course to 
original design, so that the drawing is not copying 
simply. 

21505. What class of schools do you tliiidc the 
woodwork is suited for ? — Small schools equally with 
large, lor this reason, that from the nature of the 
teaching the classes must necessarily be smaller than 
for other subjects 
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21506. You don’t find it necessary to have a sepa- 
rate building ! — No, because I have only seven to 
ten pupils taking woodwork. 

21507. .And you take it in another hour from the 
ordinary work of the school 1 — Yes. 

21508. '.therefore in schools where there is only 
one teacher with all the classes in the schools to at- 
tend to, if it were to be introduced, it would be neces- 
sary to have either a separate building or to take it 
at a different hour from the ordinary school work ? — 
Better to have a separate building, but according to 
the nature of the building, one part of it, as in my 
own case, might be used as a workroom. 

21509. What is the first essential to success ! — That 
the teacher should be trained. 

21510. Mr. Molloy. — You mentioned you had 
from seven to ten pupils under instruction in this 
woodwork class. Now is admission to the woodwork 
class based on their position in the standard in the 
school, or age, or both combiued ? — Both, and general 
intelligence, usually about our 5th standard. 

21511. What is the lowest standard that you 
admit pupils from to the woodwork ! — Standard 5, 
but I do as a matter of fact take some of the older 
pupils in standard 4, in the lust few months of the 
year that they are in standard 4. 

21512. I take it your instruction is not carried out 
in a separate building but in the schoolroom!— In a 
part of the schoolroom. 

21513. How many rooms are there in your school ! 
— Only one. 

21514. Do you find any practical inconvenience 
from the woodwork chips or shavings requiring to be 
swept away 1 — No, the woodwork lesson is carried on 
when the other classes are away, and that is all 
looked after before they come in again. 

21515. "What time have you for the woodwork in- 
struction ? — Twice a week, from 3 o’clock to 4.30. . 

21516. And what are the ordinary school hours! — 
From 9.30 to 4, and on those days the other classes 
are dismissed at 3.15. 

21517. Then your hours are extremely long hours, 
because you have to he there 1 — I have to extend the 
time in order to get this work taken. 

21518. As regards the plant, benches, tools, and so 
on, who supplies the funds ! — The School Board. 

21519. What do you say is the cost per child for 
the instruction in woodwork 1 — The cost in the case 
of my own school would be about 30a. or 32s. a head. 

21520. Captain Shaw. — The annual cost! — No, 
the initial cost for benches and tools. 

21521. Mr. Strothers. — Who provided that 
money 1 — The School Board. 

21522. Mr. Molloy. — Is the instruction in draw- 
ing in the case of the seven or ten pupils carried on in 
the workroom! — At a different time there are 
three hours per week devoted to drawing, according 
to the Science and Art regulations, and part of that 
time is taken for the special scale and geometrical 
drawing required for the woodwork. 

21523. And the rest of the drawing is common to 
the other pupils of the school % — Quite so. 

21524. And you mention you pay special attention 
to mensuration as a separate subject !— Yes. 

21525. Captain Shaw. — Is this woodwork in- 
spected for you under the Science and Art Depart- 
ment or the Scottish Education Department? — Under 
the Science and Art Department, and has been for 
the past three or four years. 

21526. You seem to have formed a syllabus of 
your own ! — Yes. 

21527. Did you find any difficulty, under the re- 
gulations of the Department, in doing so 1 — So far as 
1 can understand the Department have no proper 
regulations, it is only suggestions they make. 

21528. They leave the teacher free to form his own 
Byllabus! — He is freer in that subject than in any 
other in the Department’s syllabus. 

21529. Do you find that is a good arrangement ! — 
I do. 


21530. As long as the teacher understands what 
he has got to teach ! — Y es. 

21531. You think it is desirable that he should 
be allowed a latitude in the manner in which he 
teaches it !— My experience of the Science and Art 
Inspector has been that they have followed largely 
on the lines of the City and Guilds Institute, which 
is the only examining body for teachers in the 
country, and their scheme suggests that only abstract 
joints should be made ; and I have an idea that if 
the Science and Art Department’s Inspector would 
base his award on the quality of the drawing and tire 
bench work done throughout the session, and not on 
his single day’s test, it would be better. 

21532. "What has been the annual cost per pupil? 
— It has not amounted to 2s. per head. 

21533. I suppose your schoolroom has more ac- 
commodation than is necessary for the number of 
students attending it! — Yes, there is accommodation 
for seventy or eighty, and the average barely touches 
fifty. 

21534. Do you find any difficulty in disp osing 0 f 
the benches when you are not teaching woodwork 1— 
Not the least. 

21535. Mr. SiROTIiers. — T hey remain in one end 
of the schoolroom all the time ! — All the time, and 
don’t need to be moved at all. 

21536. Captain Shaw. — Then you don’t utilize 
them for any other purpose ? — No. 

21537. Lev. Dr. Evans. — You have experience in 
teaching literary subjects! — The ordinary school sub- 
jects. 

21538. Have you found that this special manual 
work aids or hinders proficiency of the pupils in other 
subjects 1 — I should say it aids ; it sharpens their 
intelligence. 

21539. You would like to see the teachers all 
trained to do this work 1 — Yes. 

21540. Where might they be trained! — At central 
classes, the same as Mr. Aitlcen has already spoken 
of. 

21541. Is there any training work of this sort 
done in the training colleges! — None whatever. 

21542. So that this Commission could not see it 
done in any training college in Scotland 1 — Not so far 
as I know. 

21543. Mr. Strothers — Have you any assistant 
in your school 1 — No, only a female teacher who- 
teaches sewing. 

21544. Would it he any advantage to you to have 
standards 1, 2, and 3 dismissed earlier than the 
others! — On days on which manual work is taken 
they are dismissed earlier than the others, at 3.15. 

21545. Mr. Aitkeu left it to you to explain what 
the arrangements are for training teachers in wood- 
work ; you have been conducting classes for training 
teachers in woodwork 1 — Yes, for the last two and a 
half years ; the first year we had twenty-five, and it 
was decided to send them in for the London City and 
Guilds examination. A m nnber of those were teachers 
in Dumfries Academy who did not hold the Educa- 
tion Department’s certificate, and under the City and 
Guilds regulations they were not allowed to sit. 
There were nineteen went in for the examination in 
the first year’s work and eighteen of them got through. 
Intlie second year the attendance dropped, andnumbers 
of those who attended fairly well up to the end of the 
session did not go in for the examination, but tea 
went in for the final examination, and one 
failed. 

21546. Have you classes going on this year! — 
the committee have discontinued them. 

21547. How many teachers have been trained in 
these classes to such a point that they are able to give 
instruction in woodwork in the schools 1 — There w® 
nine who have passed this examination. 

21548. You say that with an air as if you did not 
think that sufficient to qualify them ! — I should say 
there are only three or four men out of the lot 
qualified. 
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21649. How many are actually giving instruction in 
their own schools 1 — One, Mr. Malcolm, at Lockerbie. 

21650. And there is no other school in the county 
in which woodwork is given to the children except 
in your own ? — I was told this morning that there 
are two. 

21551. You yourself were trained at Nftfis? — Yes. 

21552. Of course you bad a knowledge of wood- 
work before that, and you have since been instructor 
there 1 — Yes. 

21553. And your teaching of the teachers here ls 
very much on the Naas principle 1 — The main prin- 
ciples, but the use of the knife is discarded. 

21564. And you find it rather in the way of leach- 
ing that, that you cannot get a qualifying certificate 
from anybody but the City and Guilds Institute 1 ! — 
Yes. 

21555. Which you don’t think quite a suitable 
line of work for teachers in small schools 1 — Part of it 
is really good, I think. They require drawing, bench 
work, and a knowledge of timber and tools. There 
is a written examination ; the drawing and 
written portion I think a great deal of, but the 
other part, the bench work, which is making simple 
abstract joints, I think, is no good. 

21556. Could you not form an association to give 
a certificate of your own, on the lines you desire 1 — 
It was once considered by the Scotch Sloyd Associa- 
tion. 

21557. You are aware there is a large movement in 
England for issuing a certificate on the lines you 
wish! — Yes, but when teaching in Sweden, I had 
some of the men who were on the examination com- 
mittee, and I would rather have Scotchmen. 


21558. Rev. Dr. Evans — When were you at Dumfries. 
Naas? — 1893, 1894, and 1895, and in 1895 I was 0 c/.lai 8 » 7 . 
instructor at Naas. ’ — 

21D59. Mr. Stbotheks. — Y ou attach great impor- ^ 1 ^ me 
tance to the teaching of mensuration in a practical rBI s ' 
way 1 — I do. 

21560. Not simply learning rules from a book? — 

There (produced) is a scheme of mensuration that I 
consider practical. 

21561. Captain Shaw. — The City and Guilds do not 
give a certificate to a teacher unless he has been for 
twelve months actually learning? — They give two 
certificates, he must make twenty attendances of two 
hours duration, before ho can be allowed to sit the 
first year's examination, and twelve attendances 
before he can be allowed to sit the final examination. 

The first year’s examination consists of an examina- 
tion in benchwork and drawing. The second year's 
of benchwork, drawing, and this written one of 
questions on timber and tools. 

21 562. But as far as the benchwork goes, it is only 
a test of the teacher’s ability to use tools ?— Yes, but 
my idea is that you excite a more healthy interest in 
children when they are making some object they know 
to be useful. 

21563. But as far as the teacher goes he can make 
those afterwards if he has got the manual dexterity? 

— No, for this reason, that if the Science and Art 
Department, or any other examining body, model 
their system on the lines of the City and Guilds, that 
will determine the direction of the teaching. It 
leaves a possibility of simply cramming up for that 
examination, and the education of the pupils will 
ultimately suffer. 


Mr. John Malcolm Ajtkkn further examined. 


21564. Mr. Strothers. — Then these classes for 
training teachers in woodwork have been discontinued 
now ? — They have. 

21565. But that is not because your committee 
thinks this woodwork training of little value, you 
intend to foster it still?— I do, and I think it very 
probable that it will be made compulsory in the 


selected schools, that this instruction should be given. Mr John 
And we hope for larger grants : whenever we can get hLJwflm 
funds that are set free from other purposes, our inten- Aitken - 
tion would be to devote a considerable portion of this 
to the fostering of manual instruction in the rural 
schools, and we hope to make it compulsory in the 
rural schools. 


FORTY-SEYENTH PUBLIC SITTING.— TUESDAY, OCTOBER 18th, 1S97, jMtb. 

at 2.45 o’clock, p.m. OcL h. hot. 

At Dryfesdale Public School, Lockerbie, N.B. 

Present : — T he Right Hon. The Earl of Belmore, g.c.m.g., in the Chair ; Rev. Henry Evans, d.d. ; 

Rev. Hamilton Wilson, d.d. ; W. R. J. Molloy, Esq. ; Captain Shaw, and J. 
Strothers, Esq., b.a. ; 

■with J. D. Daly, Esq., m.a., Secretary. 


Mr. Peter Malcolm, m.a., Head Master, Dryfesdalo Public School, Lockerbie, examined. 


21566. Chairman. — You are the Head Master of 
the Dryfesdale Public School, Lockerbie 1 — Yes, my 
lord. 

21567. Will you kindly give the Commission some 
details of the manual work as carried on in this school ? 
— The manual work begins in the fifth standard, and 
at first I arranged that boys who did not take 
Latin should take manual work in woodwork, and 
agriculture, the one is a specific subject under the 
Scotch Code, and the other to be examined by the 
Science and Art Department, tilong with drawing. 
We have been doing that now since the month of 
February, I think, and anything I can say about it 


only refers to that short experience. I find that the Mr. Peter 
boys like the work well. Malcolm, m.a. 

21568. Will you first give us some observations on 
drawing, leading up to manual work ? — Drawing is 
taught throughout the school for three hours a week. 

In the fourth standard they are taught scale drawing, 
that is according to the Department's requirements. 

I used to feel that that scale drawing was to some 
extent wasted time, because the scholars had no idea 
of what the meaning of the drawing was, hut now I 
think they are able to put it to some sort of use in 
the manual work. We have to take half an hour 
and in some cases an hour for the ordinary depart- 
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mental drawing, they have special drawing for wood- 
work. 

21569. You have freehand drawing 1 ! — We have 
drawing according to the Department’s regulations, 
according to the old scheme, which required scale 
drawing and freehand in the fourth ; model drawing, 
freehand, and a little geometry iu the fifth standard ; 
and now we have taken solid geometry, plan and 
elevation in the sixth standard instead of piano 
geometry. 

21570. When you are beginning with a class in 
woodwork, what are the first exercises you put them 
to? — The first exercise is to plane up a piece of wood 
to a certaiu length and breath and thickness, after 
having drawn it to scale full size in plan and eleva- 
tion. That was the first exercise, to make a rectangu- 
lar piece of wood. 

21571. What was the next? — The next was to 
make marks on it at certain depths, aud saw down to 
those aud cut out the pieces between the saw cuts. 

21572. Do you go on from that sort of work to make 
the finished article ? — They have not got as far as any 
finished article yet, they have got no further than 
making simple joints. 

21573. Do you intend to bring them on by degrees ? 
— I hope ho, some of the boys have already done such 
finished articles as a paper cutter and a ruler, for 
their own amusement. 

2157 f. Do you find that the attendance has 
improved since woodwork was begun? — Oh, no, we 
havfe all the scholars in this district, we have all the 
scholars iu the parish at this school, there are no 
more to be got. 

21575. Is there compulsory attendance? — It is 
compulsory, there is nothing to improve except thac 
perhaps we might keep them a little longer for the 
sake of the woodwork. 

21576. Mr. Strothers. — Or they might l>e more 
regular ? — We have a committee of the School Board 
which meets every Monday to look after the 
regularity, and I think they have got them screwed 
•up to what they can do. 

21577. Chairman. — What did the benches cost? — 

' They cost about 25s. each, ten benches. 

21578. How was that money provided? — The School 
Board provided it. 

21579. And the tools? — The tools cost £35, I 
think ; the county, I believe, pays its share, half or 
one-third, as Mr. Aitken informed you this morning. 

21580. Mr. Molloy. — May I ask the total number 
of pupils under instruction, boys and girls and 
infants, in the school? — 650. 

21581. Now, on the boy’s side, what are the special 
Subjects you take up apart from ordinary reading and 
explanation, apart from the purely literary subjects ! 
— We have English poetry and geography, those are 
class subjects, then object lessons through the school, 
object lessons up to the second standard, thereafter 
organized science lessons, connected science lessons. 

21582. In' the infant department, you have kinder- 
garten exercises, I presume ? — We have kindergarten 
in the infant department. 

21583. Where does that terminate, if at all? — lb 
•terminates in the infant department, I am sorry to 
•say. 

21584. Would you advocate the propriety of carry- 
ing that on to higher classes ? — I would, if we could 
do it, bat we cannot. 

21585. How often is the workshop instruction 
carried on in the week ? — Each boy gets two hours in 
the week, we have five classes at present. 

21586, Do you find they attend willingly? — Yes, 
•many of the classes meet at eight in the morning, and 
a number of boys who are not attached to these 
classes come in for extra practice. 

21587. As regards the selection of hoys for these 
classes, is it a voluntary thing ? — Of course the boys 
are put in that I select, but if anybody does not want 
to go I would excuse him. • 


21588. The cost of the benches anl tools ?— £50 
would cover all the outfit. 

21589. On an average how much per child, of 
those receiving instruction?— We have eighty child- 
dren, 12s. 6 <7. each. 

21590. Are the pupils all free?— They are all 
free. 

21591. The cost per head all round of your 650 
pupils? — About £2 15s. 

21592. Rev. Dr. Wilson — [ see you have a large 
number at shorthand, do the children like that?— 
Oh, I thiuk so, I think they do, they only have two 
periods of three quarters of an hour each during the 
week for shorthand. 

21593. Are they making reasonably good process? 
— They learn to write it. They don’t get up speed of 
course, but by the time they have been three years in it 
I believe they are able to take places in oliices as 
shorthand- writers, aud the practice they get after a 
few months will enable them to do very well. Some 
of the older boys I notice take their notes in short- 
hand. 

21594. I suppose the difficulty chiefly is in reading 
what they have written? — Principally, that is the 
test the inspector se is them. 

21595. Captain Shaw. — How many children have 
you got in the secondary department? — Our average 
for last year was sixty-two. 

21596. You have five masters for them? — Yes. 

21597. Exclusively ? — Oh, no, I give you the wrong 
number, there are sixey-t-wo beyond the sixth standard, 
the fi ve masters are from fifth standard up, and fifth 
and sixth are partly elementary ami partly secondary. 
We only count those secondary who are taking Latin. 

21598. With fifth aud sixth in the secondary de- 
partment how many would you have?— I could not 
say what the average attendance would lie, but there 
are 200 roughly on the roll. 

21599. In the upper fifth and upper sixth do they 
take agriculture here? — They take agriculture. 

21600. How is it taught? — Well, it is taught by 
the ordinary class teachers, one of them, Mr. Hair, 
whom you saw iu the fifth standard giving a composi- 
tion lesson, has attended two classes iu Edinburgh, 
summer classes at the School of Rural Economy, and 
he, I believe, will teach all the agriculture next year 
at the time that Mr. Wright, the teacher who is 
taking the woodwork, will take the woodwork of 
the other classes, but at present both these teachers 
are employed in teaching agriculture. 

21601. Is the agriculture practical agriculture or 
principles ? — lb is principles from a little text-book, but 
of course the text-book is not the only thing, the 
teacher knows something of the subject himself and 
he has specimens. 

21602. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Have you omitted any 
subject from the programme to make room for this 
manual work?— Noun whatever. 

21603. What is the effect of the manual instruction 
ou the proficiency of the pupils in the literary sub- 
jects ? — I should uot say that it had any effect at all 
that I have seen yet, it ought to tend to make them 
more accurate. 

21604. Do you find that the manual work is 
popular with the parents and with the boys ? — So far 
as I have heard it is popular with the parents, but of 
coarse any parent that it was unpopular with might 
not mention the subject to me. 

21605. Mr. Struthers. — Wlmt children are 
attending the woodwork classes? — From fifth standard 
upwards. 

21606. All the # boys? — 'Not all the boys, a good 
many of the ex-sixth don’t take it, a good many of 
those who are taking I .atm and perhaps Latin and 
Greek, none of those take woodwork. 

21607. Do all the boys in the fifth standard take 
it? — All we could find room for, there were three or 
four who were not in the first class. 

• 21608. Have you had many cases of pupils asking to 

be exempted? — I had one case of a boy who swapped 
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with another boy who was not in it, one boy exchanged 
to get out with a boy who wanted to get in before I 
became aware of it. 

21609. Of course for boys in the ex-sixth it is 
rather late in their school career for them to begin 
woodwork 1 — Probably it is. 

21610. If they had begun it earlier they might be 
desirous to continue it 1 — Yes 

21611. it is taught throughout in connection with 
drawing 1 — Tn connection with drawing. 

21612. And your teacher is one of the class teachers 
of the school 1 — Yes. a sixth standard teacher. 

21613. And consequently the work is taken after 
the actual school work is over ! — Yes, but I hope to 
devotail it iu next year, one teacher to take agri- 
culture with the sixth standard, while the sixth 
standard man takes woodwork with the fifth. 

21614. They attend sometimes in the morning 
before the regular work begins, and sometimes in the 
afternoon 1 — Yes, from eight in the morning and from 
half past three to half past four. 

21615. And as regards the general effect you have 
not had sufficient experience to say what effect itwill 
have on the rest of the work 1 — No, but I believe the 
classes are as well prepared this year as ever they 
were in their ordinary work, there is no falling off' in 
proficiency and the school is graded “ excellent." 

21616. Chairman - . — Now, I will ask you to give us 
souu* information about the. cookery! — That is taught to 
girls of the fifth standard, sixth and lower ex-sixth 
for forty hours during each school year, we have hud 
those classes in operation for about six years, and I 
can say with regard to the cookery classes that they 
have been no hindrance to the other work of the school, 
and I believe they are very highly valued by both the 
scholars and the parents. We draft in classes of 
twenty or twenty-four pupils at a time, and they take 
the whole day, Friday, for cookery during the week, 
the articles cooked are bought by the school children, 
we have a number of children in this school who 
come long distances and cannot go home at dinner 
time, and we provide them with a warm dinner in 
winter at the rate of Id. a piece, in that way there is 
not really a deficiency of Is. on cookery unless we 
have utensils to buy. 

21617. At what hour is the cookery class conducted ! 
— From niue in the morning until half past three. 

21618. A succession of classes goes on! — No, one 
class goes on the whole day for seven weeks and then 
they stop, they are done. 

21619. If you provide dinners for the children how 
do you manage 1 !— The dinner hour is from half-past 
twelve to half -past one, the cooks go home or Btay and 
sharein the dinner themselves, they have an interval 
of an hour andthat is the hour that the dinner is served. 

21620. I thought you said the cooking was only 
carried on on one day of the week 1 — Oh, it is only 
one day of the week that they do get dinner. 

21621. Mr. Mollov.— There is a specialist for the 
instruction in cookery 1 — Yes, a certificated mistress. 

21622. Is she a member of the regular staff'! — She 
is a member of the regular staff and teaches sewing 
on the ocher days. 

2 L623. The cost of the plant 1 — It is so long since we 
got it I cannot say, but I have an impression that it 
was about £10 to begin with. 

21624. And you find that the current expenses are 
paid by the purchasing of the food on the part of the 
pupils! — Well, except so far as the purchase of uten- 
sils. 

21625. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — I suppose cookery is 
very popular with the children ! — 1 think so. 

21626. Do you not think that th« whole day must 
be very wearisome on them 1 — Well, they have prac- 
tice and demonstration lessons turn about, and it we 
put them in for only two hours or so at a time, when 
they have all the things to take out and then to 
clean up, there would be very little time left for 
actual practice. 

21627. You give them demonstrations, and cause 


them to wash and clean up everything themselves! — Lockerbu. 
Quite so. N.B. 

21628. Chairman. — I don’t quite understand when oe«.i»Ti8£ 
you say forty lessons ; is that forty lessons for the 
whole of a Friday ! — Forty hours, six hours a day fo. . r ' Pet 
seven Fridays cover it. 

21629. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — Do the children make 
much progress during that time 1 — They make soup, 
in fact cook a dinner in the morning, and in the after- 
noon they bake, and there is a great demand for the 
finished articles. 

21630. Captain Shaw. — Do yon find it better to 
give them a course for seven weeks and then not 
touch it for the rest of the year ; have you ever tried 
the plan of teaching them during the whole of the 
year ! — In a school I was in before this we used to 
have considerable trouble with children; I was 
an assistant in the school, and I only knew from the 
effect on my attendance on the cookery afternoon. 

The plan was the scholars went for two hours to 
a central school for cooker 3% they were takeu away 
for one hour in the afternoon from my class, and 
one hour they were kept beyond the school day, 
that is one hour of their own time and one hour of 
the school time was taken, and the attendance was 
always low on that afternoon, the parents kept them 
away. 

21631. Mr. Stbuthers. — That might be au excep- 
tional case! — r think it was a pretty general cause of 
complaint in Edinburgh at that time. 

2 1 632. Captain Shaw. — What classes are taught 
cook iug 1 — From the fifth up. 

21 633. Yon cannot teach them all in the one day ! 

— No, they take it in turns. 

21634. But during the year by devoting one day a 
week you teach them all 1 — Yes, we begin now and 
finish generally about the end of May. 

21635. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Where do the pupils get 
the materials for the cookery ! — They buy them in 
the town. 

21636. The pupils bring the materials! — Oh no, 
the cookery mistress buys them, she orders in the 
things just as a housekeeper would order them in, 
and distributes them among the pupils. 

2 1 637. Then the cooked articles are sold 1 — Yes. 

21638. And I suppose the produce of the sale 
covers the expenditure ! — Pretty nearly. 

21639. Mr. Strothers. — Would it be possible to 
get the children to buy instead of the mistress! — 

They do the actual buying to the extent of going 
messages, but of course they are simply told what to 
get. 

21640. And they know the price of it?— I expect 
they are told ; we have a book, as a matter of fact. 

21641 . Could that book not be kept b\ T the children 
in turns ! — The shopkeeper keeps it. 

21642. But as a matter of training fur children 
might it not be a useful thing for the children to 
keep the book, make the actual purchases, and enter 
it in proper form 1 — It would certainly have an edu- 
cative value, but I never thought of it. 

21643. Seeing we have these girls there the whole 
day on Friday, might it not be possible to have some 
practical illustration of domestic economy lessons ; I 
presume you teach domestic economy as a specific 
subject ! — Yes. 

21644. And in that case it is taught chiefly from 
a text-book 1 — I don't think the cooking uiiRtress relies 
much on the text-book. The cookery mistress teaches 
domestic economy too. 

21645. But the girls have a text-book! — They 
have a text-book. 

21646. Do yon know whether they are set prescribed 
lessons lo get up from it each day ! — I fancy they are. 

21647. Do you know if there is any practical illus- 
tration of the various processes apart from cookery, 
for instance, those connected with ventilation or 
cleaning out a room ! — I should not think so. 

21648. Having the girls there all day on a Friday 
might it not be possible to associate practical work of 
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that kind ■with the domestic economy lessons 1 — Yes, 

I think it would he advisable ; they do clean up, but 
that is all beyond the actual cooking. 

, 21649. Does the grant you receive for the cooking 
pay the salary of the mistress? — Oh, no, not neurly. 

21650. The whole grant you get is how much? — 
It won’t be more than £10. 

21651. But that means her time is not fully occu- 
pied with the cookery classes ? — No, only one day a 
week. 

21652. Because it seems to have been found in 
other places where the cookery mistress is employed 
each day, giving continuous lessons, the grant paid 
her salary ? — I suppose it would. 

21653. Have you ever thought of utilising the 
buildings you have here to provide special rooms for 
afternoon classes or Saturday classes for pupils who 
have already left school ? — Yes, I believe the County 
Council thought of that when the buildings were put 
up, and they were put up keeping that purpose in 
view’, but I believe there is not much demand. We 
had, however, one class in the school, a dressmaking 
class, in the afternoons, and there is an evening class 
at which dressmaking and laundry work arc taught. 

21654. At these dressmaking classes in the after- 
noons were there both pupils of the day school and 
what might be called outside pupils? — Tho outside 
pupils were all teachers in the day school, and that 
has been the case in most of the classes that have 
been held here. In agriculture, outside the teaching 
profession, there were very few. 

21655. So the teachers learn everything, and the 
•other people they are supposed to teach learn no- 
-thing ? — That is about it 

21656. It is quite possible the liking for this kind 
of instruction may grow when they have more ex- 
perience of it? — I hope it may. There are some 
country Boards, I mean parishes, round about that 
have spoken of sending their children in here, on 
Saturdays probably, if we could manage to take 
them. 

21657. Perhaps you could give us one or two facts 
about evening classes here. What are the evening 
classes you have here ? — The evening classes ore con- 
tinuation classes in connection with the department, 
and the subjects taught are arithmetic, sliorthand, 
and composition; I think those are the most popular 
subjects among the men ; drawing, too ; and among 
the women they have cookery, we call it domestic 
economy, but it is really cookery, and laundry work, 
and dressmaking. There are at present, 1 think, 
about thirty women in attendance, and about forty 
men on the roll. 

21 658. Any of these teachers again ? — No, none of 
them. 

21659. Any other class in the evening school? — 
No. 

21660. No drawing class? — There is no drawing 
class in connection with the Department, there are a 
small number taking drawing. 


21061. And no book-keeping class? — Yes, there is 
a book-keeping class. 

21662. You said you rather approved of kinder- 
garten work iu the infant school, and would like to 
see it extended? — Yes, if we could. 

21663. What are the obstacles in the way of ex- 
tending it ? — The want of time. 

21664. The want of time in order t,o get a sufficient 
number of elementary subjects, or the want of time 
to meet the requirements of the examination?— To 
meet the requirements without dropping some of the 
other work. In woodwork we are taking them in 
for extra time ; we could not keep the little ones in 
later. 

21665. You don’t think something could be taken 
off other lessons to vary the work and relieve the 
strain from literary subjects all day ? — It might with 
advantage to the children, but I should not like to 
risk my professional reputation by doing so. 

21666. It is an experiment worth making; perhaps 
your professional reputation might improve? — Per- 
haps it would from excellent to good. 

21667. Rev. Dr. Evans. — You mean that the pupils 
would not be well taught if you took something 
away from the other subjects ? — They might not show 
up so well before the inspector. 

21668. Mr. Struthers. — Do you regard these two 
things as different? — Yes. 

21669. You think it would improve the teaching? 
—Yes. 

21670. But it would not show up so well before 
the inspector? — They are not things that could be 
examined on. 

21671. That would be an argument in favour of 
inspection rather than examinations ? — Yes. I may 
say in the matter of geography I have tried the 
experiment of taking out some of th8 younger 
scholars myself for half an hour now and again mid 
calling their attention to the way rain ran off the 
read, and when I went to examine on it myself I 
found there was practically nothing I could examine 
on. Our examiner here of course we know him very 
well, and we conld depend upon him giving us credit 
for what we really had done, but at the same time it 
is too risky I think to make the experiment. 

21672. Take that one case, do you think those 
children benefited by being taken out and shown 
natural phenomena, although there was nothing to 
examine on? — I think they would, but they could 
not put it into words. 

21673. That may come later on ? — Yes. 

21674. Captain Shaw. — You have four courses, 
could you give us any indication of how they take 
them up? — They were arranged to suit the require- 
ments of the county, but they have not worked in 
practice ; we have not staff enough to keep them 
separate. Any boy who wants to take any particular 
course, gets more time for the subjects required. 
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FORTY-EIGHTH PUBLIC SITTING.— WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 20th, 1897, 


AT 1.80 o’clock, P.M., 


At the School Board Offices, Edinburgh. 

Present : — T he Right Hon. The Earl of Belmore, o.c.m.g., in the Chair ; His Grace The Most 
Rev. William J. Walsh, d.d. ; The Rioht Rev. Monsignob Molloy, d.d., d.sc. ; Rev. 
Henry Evans, d.d. ; Rev. Hamilton Wilson, d.d. ; Stanley Harrington, Esq. ; b.a ; 
W. R. J. Molloy, Esq. ; Captain T. B. Shaw ; and J. Strothers, Esq., b.a. ; 

with J. D. Daly. Esq.,m.a., Secretary. 


Mr. Colin G. Macrae, m.a., Chairman of the Edinburgh Sohool Board, examined. 


21G75. Chairm an.— I believe you are Chairman of 
the Edinburgh School Board since the 13th of Octol>er, 
1890 ! — Yes, I am ; and I have been a member of the 
Board since 1885. 

21676. An d you have taken an active interest in 
the movement throughout the country which has 
resulted in tire institution of technical classes and 
workshops ? — 1 have. 

21677. When and where did you open your first 
workshop ! — It was opened in the Sciennes school in 
1892. 

21678. I suppose that that was for woodwork 1 — It 
was woodwork. 

21679. Had you any teaching of woodwork before 
that ! — Well, only in a desultory form, at the instance 
of one or two headmasters, who began classes for them- 
selves, finding that the work interested the boys. 

21680. When did you appoint your present chief 
instructor, Mr. Graham 1 — Mr. Graham was appointed 
in October. 1892. 

21681. Is he a practical workman! — Yes, he was 
trained as a practical workman, I believe; and he 
afterwards qualified himself os a certificated teacher 
of drawing. 

21682. How many schools with separate woodwork 
rooms have you 1 — Sixteen at present, but we expect 
within a month or so to have three more in new 
schools. 

21683. What is your present number of new 
schools 1 — Thirty-two schools, including one that is 
just opened. 

21684. You think it advisable to proceed gradually ! 
— Yes, partly on account of the expense and partly 
because at first we regarded it as very much of an ex- 
periment, and we did not supply all our schools at 
•once. 

21685. I understand that some of your schoolrooms 
are arranged to take both woodwork and cookery ; how 
many of that sort are there! — There are nine in that 
position, I understand. The way we arrange that is, 
wc provide table-tops for the benches, which can be 
put on aud provide accommodation for teaching 
cookery after the woodwork is concluded. 

21686. What do you do with the tools ! — The tools 
are stowed away in the lookers of the benches. 

21687. You find that this arrangement works well 
and saves multiplying the rooms 1 — It does. 

216S8. In the other case your rooms, I believe, are 
preserved for woodwork alone 1 — Yes. 

21689. How many workshops have you at present 
erected outside the school in the playground, and how 
many situated within the building! — We have seven 
in the playground, separated from the huilding, and 
we have nine situated within the school building. 

21690. Could you give me any idea of the cost of 
the outside room, especially for the purpose of wood- 
work 1 — The one you saw this morning in Loudon- 
street cost about £450, as closely as possible. There 
was some additional cost in consequence of having 


erected it on standards so as to give more accom- 
modation for the playground. 

21691. Therefore it would not be quite fair to 
charge all that expense to the workshop ! — No, I 
think yon could erect it cheaper if you erected it 
immediately upon the ground. 

21692. Have you any workshops that are built of 
wood and corrugated iron! — No, I don’t think we 
have. 

21693. To come back to my former question, yon 
find that there are ad vantages in having some work- 
shops within the school-buildings and some in the 
playground 1 — Yes. 

21694. Will you tell us what they are! — When 
they are inside the school buildings they are more 
under the direction of the staff, and especially of the 
headmaster, and therefore the discipline is the more 
easily preserved. "When they are outside in the 
yards there is die advantage that they make no 
noise, and I don't think it is any disadvantage to 
the children to move from the playground to their 
work. 

21696. How many boys can be accommodated at 
the benches at a time! — We accommodate from 
twelve to twenty-three in the various class-rooms. 

21696. How many boys at a bench! — Four 
boys to a bench exactly. 

21697. What is the cost of your benches! — They 
cost £6, and the vices are in addition 12s. each. 

21698. What is there peculiar about your benches 
that make them cost as much us £6 ; because we have 
found benches elsewhere generally costing less than 
half that sum ! — We Lave put up some a little 
cheaper recently, but the benches, us they were re- 
cently constructed, were of the very best quality. 

Mr. Graham. — We have patent vices. 

21699. They all accommodate four hoys! — Yes. 

21700. You have not any benches that accommo- 
date only two boys! — No. 

21701. You don’t know, therefore, what price they 
would be 1 — No, I cannot say that. 

21702. What do you consider would be the best 
size for a class ! — The Department, I think, expect 
twenty in each class, and we regard twenty as about 
the proper number. 

21703. Not more than twenty! — Not more than 
twenty. 

21704. What are the advantages in limiting it to 
twenty ! — It is quite a sufficiently manageable num- 
ber. The teacher can overtake them all with indi- 
vidual attention ; if there are less than that, some of 
the power of the teacher is lost. 

21705. And you find at the same time that the 
class is sufficiently large to enable the whole school 
to be overtaken with comparative ease 1 — That is so. 

21706. What boys are required to take woodwork ! 
— All above the fourth standard. 

21707. Is it compulsory ? — With us it is com- 
pulsory; but we have no difficulty in that respect, for 
2 M 
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the boys regard it, not as a hardship, bat as a 
pleasure. 

21708. And yon are working under the Science 
and Art regulations? — We have been. 

21709. What, is the minimum number of lessons 
required by the Science and Art Department for each 
pupil ? — Fifteen lessons. 

21710. How many lessons in point of fact do yon 
give to each boy? — If they attenu regularly they 
have from thirty-five to forty lessons in the course of 
the session. 

21711. How many lessons does the Department re- 
quire of two hours each as a minimum for each 
school? — Twenty-two lessons of two hours each. 

21712. What is your staff? — We have ono chief 
inspector and seven assistants under him. The chief 
insjiector arranges the duties of the assistants. 

21713. Is it the case in Edinburgh that all the 
teachers of woodwork are specialists, or are soma of 
them the ordinary school teachers?— No, they are all 
specialists. 

21714. You think that a better plan titan instruct- 
ing your ordinary teachers? — Yes, our ordinary 
teachers did take a class of instruction for one ses- 
sion, but wo found the practical men, so long as they 
were able to exercise proper discipline, were more 
qualified to do the work. 

21715. I understand that the Edinburgh School 
Board is not very much in favour of the ceutral 
system ? — No. It was once tried in connection with 
cookery, and it was not found very successful ; the 
staff complained of losing portions of their classes for 
large portions of the day, and the distances they hod 
to walk. 

21716. You prefer to teach everything within the 
walls of each school ?— That is so. 

21717. You find the discipline is better maintained 
and tbe time-table more conveniently arranged 
when all the classes are taught in the same school ? — 
Yes. 

21718. How many schools has each assistant 
under his charge? — Each assistant has two schools, 
except one assistant who has four smaller schools. 

21719. How many days a week does he give to 
each school ? — From two to three days a week. 

21720. And how are the classes taken? — From 
the senior boys in relays of eighteen or twenty at a 
time. 

21721. Although yon make the learning of wood- 
work compulsoiy on all boys in and beyond the fifth 
standard, it is nob felt as any hardship on the 
student? — No; they regal'd it rather as a privilege. 

21722. And you don’t often find a boy asking to 
be relieved of this work ? — No. 

21723. In such cases as may occur it is generally 
lrom ill-health ? — Or constitutional weakness ; those 
are very rare cases. 

21724. And you find all hoys, irrespective of 
their wishing to become carpenters or joiners, are 
williug to take to this work 1 — It is a rather remark- 
able fact that we have ascertained on inquiry thut by 
far the larger proportion of boys who take woodwork 
do not adopt that as their trade afterwards. 

21725. You don’t teach for the purposeof teaching 
trades, but your teaching is of a purely educational 
character? — Tha' is so. "We avoid any attempt to 
teach trades. 

21726. Your chief instructor, as T understand, pre- 
pared a graduated series of exercises which begins 
with simple exercises, and leads up to more advanced 
work, and you adopted this system ? — Yes. 

21727. It is not exactly the Sloyd system ? — No ; 
hut it is based on it. 

21728. What do you exactly understand by the 
Sloyd system 1 — I understood, for one thing, that they 
rise a knife a good deal more than we do. 

21729. You mean in Sweden ? — Yes. 

21730. Well, they use the knife in the first few 
exercises, but only in the first few exercises, except 
just occasionally to finish off curves ; but not nearly as 


much as people imagine in this country 7 — Wg , 

it desirable to teach them the use of tools. 

21731. That is taught, too. Their principal 
instruction is not so much to make articles as to in 
dicate the principles which underlie all hand work 

Yes. We wish especially to familiarise the boys with 
the use of tools, and give them accuracy of observa. 
tion and correctness of hand and eye, and general 
deftness in handiwork. 

21732. And you lind that it is very difficult to 
accomplish that without praotice ? — Y es. 

21733. You make a great point of drawing as an 
essential part of the woodwork instruction 1— -We 
consider drawing absolutely essential. 

21734. Every pupil, I suppose, has to draw his 
work first with his own hands ? — Yes. Two hoars 
are occupied out of every eight in drawing, and the 
other six hours in finishing the article from the 
drawing. 

21735. The boy does not copy his own sketch, but 
copies from tbe copybook? — No; that might be 
faulty. 

21736. But still he has drawn! —Yes ; and knows 
exactlj what he is doing. 

21737. What becomes of the articles the boys 
make ? — They arc always sold to tho boys at the price 
of the wood — a mere trifle. ‘ 

21738. I think you have a table showing the 

number of boys who receive woodwork instruction 1 

I have taken a note of the number. The total number 
of students in the various standards are : In the ex- 
sixth, 164 ; in the sixth, 385 ; in the fifth, 753 ; that 
is, 1,302 in all; and 103 which we have token out of 
the fourth, in cases where the boys are, perhaps, a 
little backward and over age, and where there is room 
for them. Wc don’t get any grant for those, but we 
think it due to them to give them some opportunity. 

21739. You don't think that teaching woodwork 
detracts from the results of general education on the 
one hand ; or, on the other hand, you don’t see that 
it makes very much difference in improving 
education? — No; we are quite persuaded it 
does not detract from the general education, but it is 
not very easy to prove whether it does them any great 
good in regard to their general education ; although 
one is entitled to assume that the additional education 
which it involves does sharpen them and improve 
their intellect. 

21740. You find that sonic of the boys wlxoarenot 
very good in literary studies are the best in handi- 
work 1 — Thao is often the case. 

21741. It stimulates them ami makes them feel 
they are able to do something? — Yes. 

21742. What are the tools you use? — We use tho 
ordinary workmen’s tools, such as are used in a 
joiner’s shop in this country — the plane, saw, and 
chisel. 

21743. You use smaller ones? — No; they are the 
usual size. 

217 44. I did not mean that they were smaller for 
the boys, but the smaller tools that workmen uso f— 
Yes ; we do. 

21745. Do you regard this kind of instruction as 
tending to keep children longer at school ?— I think it 
has that tendency. 

21746. And among the work which you think has 
that effect, you include woodwork, laundry work, and 
cookery ? — Yes. I think where the children have the 
impression that they are learning something that will 
he of value to them in afterlife they are more inclined 
to stay 

21747. Do you find that the weakness of tbe 
primary school system in Scotland is that the children 
leave you too soon? — We think so. 

21748. And you think that anything that would 
induce them to remain a year or two longer should 
be encouraged? — Yes. 

21749. A nd you consider that this sort of work does 
encourage them? — Yes. Possibly if there was a higher 
grade school in Edinburgh, which was laid out more 
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for tlie purpose of practical and technical instruction, 
jt would be of use for the industrial classes — tlie 
children of the industrial classes. 

21750. You mean for children, who have left the 
ordinary school work 1 — Well, for children who are 
willing to proceed a little further than the compulsory 
standards. 

21751. Are the people of Edinburgh rather afraid 
of the expense? — Yes; we have met that difficulty 
sometimes in connection with matteis of progress. 

21752. Yon think if the matter were better under- 
stood they would be willing to pay a small fee? — 1 
think many of the parents would be glad to do so. 

21753. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh.— I s the tendency to 
enlarge the scope of woodwork teaching in the 
Edinburgh, schools or to diminish it? — I think to 
enlarge it. 

21754. I find by your School Board report for the 
year 1895-96 that twelve out of twenty-nine schools 
under the Board had classes of woodwork instruc- 
tion. Has that number since been increased or 
diminished ? — We have now sixteen, and we are 
expecting three more in a few weeks to be opened — 
that will make nineteen oat of thirty-two schools. 

21755. So that both the number of schools and the 
proportion of the schools having this branch of 
instruction is increasing? — The proportion is in- 
creasing. 

2175G. May I call your attention to some passages 
in the Edinburgh School Board Report. I find in 
the report of the Castle Hill School the headmaster 
says : “ 1 should like again to refer to the need there 
is of provision being made for manual training to the 
boys in the three higher standards.” That was a 
school, I take it, in which provision for woodwork 
had not been made at the time of the report? — That 
is so. 

21757. So that, even in schools where provision 
has not yet boen made for this branch, there is a desire 
to have the provision made? —Yes. I think that is 
very general. 

21758. In the report of the Lothion-road School 
it is stated : “ Tlie woodwork class has again been 
attended with much success." In that school the 
work has been popular with the boys of the upper 
standards ? — That is so. 

21759. And that is the general state of affairs 
wherever woodwork is taught ? — Yes. 

21760. I find it stated in tlie report of the Milton 
Rouse School that “ the boys take great delight in 
the work, and have made very great progress " ?— Y es ; 
that is so. 

21761. In another report— that of the South 
Bridge-street School — the headmaster says : “ The 
manual training class, in my opinion, counteracts to 
some extent the tendency to leave school at the 
early age complained of ” 1 — That is exactly what I 
am saying. 

- 21762. You have never found that the introduction 
of this branch has had the effect of driving the 
children away from the school? — Certainly not ; the 
reverse. 

21763. The manual training never had to 
encounter any opposition from any mistaken notion 
on the purl either of the children or of their parents, 
that what children go to school for is to learn things 
out of books ? — 1 don’t think that is so. 

21764. The Edinburgh people have sounder views 
of education than to fall into an error of that sort 1 — 

I should hope so. 

21765. In the report of the Stockbridge School I 
find this statement : “ The woodwork lessons continue 
to be highly appreciated by the boys, who are rarely 
absent when it happens to be their day for this lesson "? 
— There is no doubt of that. 

21766. .Now, there is another aspect of the case. 
I find that in the Edinburgh sohools, of recent years, 
there has been an improvement in the attendance in 
two very important respects. One is that there is a 
larger percentage of children now remaining for the 
Printed image digitised by the Uni 


sixth standard than remained before. You consider 
that this is partly due to the fact that this new branch 
of instruction has been introduced r — Yes ; that is my 
opinion. 

21767. I find that in 1890-91 there were just 40 
per oent. of the children in or above Standard V., but 
last year there were 49 per cent. That is a very 
important increase ? — Yes. 

21768. Has it not also been found that the per- 
centage of children over thirteen in the upper stand- 
ards is improving ? — Yes, but not quite so rapidly. 

21769. I find, takingthe same years, that in 1890-91 
the percentage of children over thirteen in and 
above standard V. was 28 ; and it is now 45T ? — Yes, 
but the numbers were very small at that time. 

21770. No doubt. But you attach great impor- 
tance to this particular increase ? — We do, very much. 

21771. I believe you complain that there is a ten- 
dency on the part of parents to take away their 
children from school at too early an age ? — Yes, we 
suffer from that very much. 

21772. What is the standard of exemption from 
the compulsory attendance? — They can obtain a cer- 
tificate of exemption after passing the V. standard. 

21773. I have seen it stated that last year there 
were over 600 children presented and passed in the 
Y. standard who were only eleven years of age ? 
— Yes, the majority of children passing the Y. stand- 
ard were only eleven years of age. 

21774. At what age do the children in the schools 
here begin to learn the use of tools 1 — I fancy the 
average will be at eleven years of age. 

21775. The average. So that a number of them 
begin before that ? — Many of them before it ; but 
that will be the average age. 

24776. Then you here, inEdinburgh, do not consider 
that it is physically impossible to teach the use of tools 
to a child before eleven ? — No, not such work as they 
are called upon to do. 

21777. Your experience here of course proves the 
contrary 1 — It does. 

21778. And proves chat it is not merely physically 
possible, but that it is fairly easy ? — Yes, and that 
they take it up and understand it thoroughly. 

21779. Have you any idea what this branch of 
school work costs in Edinburgh ? — The total cost to 
the Board is £820, made up in this way : — salaries of 
instructors, £750, and the cost of materials, say la. 
per pupil on 1,400 children, £70 ; then we receive a 
grant at 2d. per thousand per week for 42 weeks 
on 1,400 pupils, £496, and 20 per cent, for the 
“ excellent ” grant, £99 ; in all we r-eceive £595, 
leaving the actual net cost to the Board, £225. 

21780. And that is the net yearly cost of this work 
for all the schools under the School Board of Edin- 
burgh ? — Yes, that to some extent depends on whether 
the schools are fully occupied ; if anything happens 
to prevent their being quite fully occupied there might 
be a slight decrease. 

21781. This educational woodwork, I think yon 
have said, is now compulsory in the Edinburgh Board 
Schools ? — Yes. 

21782. That is, the attendance at the class is com- 
pulsory in any school in which this branch has been 
introduced 1 — Yes. 

21783. Was it compulsory from the time- you -first 
introduced it? — I think we have always, since we 
erected a workshop, insisted on the boys of the upper 
standard taking it up. 

21784. Did you find any difficulty at first in intro- 
ducing it ? — I don’t think so. 

21785. Neither on the part of the parents nor of 
the teachers ? — No, it was very popular from the first. 

21786. Before it was introduced, were any steps 
taken to explain to the teachers what the object 
of this work was, 1 mean, to explain that it was 
educational, not merely industrial ? — Yes, I think the 
chief instructor makes a very strong point of letting 
them understand that — that it is purely educational 
and not industrial 
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21787. Is there not something of a drawback in 
your Edinburgh, system of having the teaching of 
■woodwork in the hands of a set of teachers distinct 
from the ordinary teachers of the school ; is it not 
likely to suggest to the pupils, ot to the public, 
that this branch is something that lies outside 
school work properly so called, and is connected 
with industry or trade, rather than with education ? — 
That maybe so ; but, on the other hand, the teaching 
I am satisfied at present is better done by special in- 
structors who are conversant with manual work ; the 
teachers in the normal colleges are not trained to it. 

21788. But suppose the teachers were trained to it 
in the normal or training colleges, which kind of 
teacher do you think more likely to teach well in the 
ordinary school — a trained teacher specially and pro- 
perly trained in this branch of school work — or an 
artizan 1 — Assuming they have equal capacities and 
practical knowledge of the woodwork, the trained 
teacher would have the advantage. 

21789. Inasmuch as he would have a better grasp 
of the general principles of the art of teaching ? 
— Yes, that is 30 ; but at the present! moment I don’t 
think that they have the same practical acquaintance 
with the subject. 

21790. But my question goes exclusively on the 
supposition that the necessary special training was 
provided for the ordinary school teachers? — Yes, I 
quite agree with you. 

21791. Tliis, however, throws no discredit on your 
present teachers of woodwork — at present the work is 
in the hands of artizan teachers, and it is done 
perfectly to your satisfaction 1 — It is. 

21792. I think you said there was some difference 
between your Edinburgh system of school woodwork 
and the Sloyd system ? — There is not a great difference. 

21793. By the Sloyd system you probably under- 
stand that special form of instruction in wood that is 
practised in the schools of Sweden ? — Yes, that is so. 

*21794. Well, I always prefer speaking of that us 
Swedish Sloyd. May we not call your system Scottish 
Sloyd ? — I think that is a very good term. 

21795. One of the differences between the t wo is, 
that the knife is largely used in Sweden, whereas you 
teach rather the use of formal tools ? — Yes. 

21796. You are, perhaps, awai'e that the reason why 
the Sloyd knife is used in the Swedish Sloyd system 
is that it is one of the ordinary Swedish tools? — Yes. 

21797. So that, as to this point, there really is no 
difference in principle ; it is only in the application of 
the principle : the use uf tools is taught in both coun- 
tries, and it is ‘only because the Sloyd knife is a 
common tool in Sweden that its use is so much insisted 
on in the Swedish Sloycl ; so far, then, you don’t differ in 
principle from the Swedes ? — No. 

21798. You have said that you attach great im- 
portance to this woodwork on account of its making 
the children handy ; has it not the further advantage 
of tra inin g them in habits that have a far wider range 
of application than mere handiness, or the sphere 

merely of this manual work considered in itself 

habits of accurate observation, for instance ? — That is 
very important. 

21799. And a sense of the importance of accuracy 
even in small things, and of attention even to minute 
differences, and geueral neatness and tidiness. — all of 
which would be of use to them, whether they after- 
wards become workers in wood, or workers in any 
other material, and even if they have nothing to do 
with manu il work, but become members of one of the 
learned professions? — Yes, we feel that very much, 
and we are very particular about the accuracy of the 
work. 


21802. You don't find that it tends to maVo n 
children backward ?— No. 0 the 


21803. You don’t find that the children 
have passed through it, on to the 

ordinary school" 

work, would be better prepared for that work if thev 
had came in off the streets, without having had anv 
preliminary education of uuy kind, than if°they camf 


- , - ■ they came, 

they do, from the kindergarten training t—Not 
at all. 


21800. Your School Board report speaks very 
highly of the kindergarten branch of education in the 
school ? — Yes. 

21801. You have no intention of dropping the 
kindergarten work ? — Not at all. 
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2 1804. It would surprise you, perhaps, to hear 
that when we were taking evidence in Dublin, a state- 
ment to the effect suggested by the question I have put 
to you, was made by a teacher of great experience? 
— Well, I certainly would not expect to hear that. 

21805. Supposing the teacher was telling the truth 
as we must assume he was, what conclusion would 
you draw from his statement — would you not infer 
that the kindergarten department must have been 
very badly managed in the sohool from which the 
children came on to his school? — Yes, it could not be 
the kind of kindergarteu we are accustomed to. 

21806. And I suppose you would infer that it would 
be the business of the Education Board in Ireland to 
look- very closely after that particular sohool where the 
kindergarten training is thus publicly represented as 
of such a backward, and indeed harmful, kind I— I 
would think so. 

21807. Now let me ask you about book-keeping. 
Book-keeping. I see, is taken as a specific subject iu 
only four of your schools. There is perfect freedom 
on the part of the teachers to lake up bookkeeping 
as a specific subject? — Yes. 

21808. It has never, of course, l>een proposed to 
make book-keeping an obligatory subject for boys in 
the Edinburgh Board Schools ?—No, we found it a 
popular subject. 

21809. But still it is taken up in only four schools 
in Edinburgh, whereas woodwork is taken up, in how 
many ? — It will he in nineteen. 

21810. Monsignor Moli.oy. — How long is it since 
manual training in woodwork was introduced into 
the schools under the School Board of Edinburgh?— 
It was in 1892 we first established a workshop. 

21811. And, consequently, the evidence you have 
given is founded upon the experience of five yerasl— 
Of five years. 

21812. At first you did not introduce it into all 
the schools where it now exists? — No, we regarded 
it very much as an experiment. 

21813. And the experiment, being successful, you 
extended it until it now reaches nineteen schools!— 
Yes, that is so. 

21814. Is cookery taught in many of the schools 
under your Board ? — It is taught in them all. 

21815. How long is it since cookery was first 
introduced ? — Just about twelve years ago, I think. 

21816. Then, with respect to cookery, you have the 
experience of a period of at least ten years? — Yes. 

21817. And the result of that experience is that 
you have been disposed rather to extend it than 
diminish it ? — Yes. 

21818. You have given us the figures of the 
absolute cost of the introduction of manual training, 
and it amounts to the net sum of £225 a year, 
making allowance for the grants which yon get? — 
That is so. 

21819. From what body do these grants come?— 
The Science and Art Department. 

21820. And the grants amount to considerably 
more than half the total annual cost? — About two- 
thirds. 

21821. At the present moment the total cost for 
14,000 pupils is £225 a year ? — Yes. 

21822. Could you say approximately what prop°£ 
tion that bears to the total cost of your schools 1 
am afraid I could hardly give you the figures now. 

21823. Well, we can get them afterwards, but it is, 
I suppose, a very small proportion of the total cost. 1° 
addition to that money you would have to spend some 
;ilisaiion Unil 
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money in building and providing tools! — Yes, and 
materials. 

21824. The materials are allowed for in the sum of 
£70 a year ? — YeB, that is so ; the tools and the work- 
shops themselves is the only additional expense. 

21826. Now, with regard to the effect of the 
manual teaching, you said that you were quite con- 
vinced that it has not interfered in any degree with 
the proficiency of the pupils in the ordinary subjects 
of the school course 1— That is our experience. 

21826. But you have not distinct proof that it has 
contributed to improvement 1 — It is difficult to 
ascertain that. 

21827. That refers to the pupils while they are in 
the school; but with respect to their subsequent 
career, do you consider that the introduction of manual 
training has fitted them better for their work in 
life 1 — Well, I am afraid that we must only hope, for 
I don’t see how we can prove it very well ; no doubt 
many of them have entered into trades, and so fav as 
we know they are doing well in their trades, but it 
is not easy to follow them after they leave school. 

21828. I did not mean to ask you for statistical 
evidence, but what is your o|iinion — do you think 
that those trained in manual work are better 
equipped for after life than if they were not so 
trai ned ? — Undoubtedly. 

21829. They have certain faculties trained which 
otherwise would have been left untrained, and those 
are faculties of great utility in their ordinary life 1 — 
Yes. 

21830. You have said that the woodwork is 
popular with the boys — is it popular with the parents 1 
— I think it is ; I think they look at it from a 
practical point of view as being useful. 

21831. Is the same true of cookery 1 — Undoubtedly, 
cookery is popular witli the parents. 

21832. Did you find there was any opposition on 
the part of the parents when these subjects were 
introduced first! — No, we had no opposition from the 
parents at all. 

21833. Nor since! — No. 

21834. And do you think that die parents noware 
better pleased to have manual work taught to the 
boys and cookery to the girls than to have them 
omitted 1 — Undoubtedly. 

21835. So that yonr experience is, that parents 
when they become accustomed to these subjects are 
not unfavourable to them, but are favourable 1 — No ; 
1 am satisfied that the population of Edinburgh like 
to see these technical subjects extended. 

21836. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh.— Still, I suppose, 
they would be very glad if someone else would pay 
for them! -That is the only question that would 

21837. Monsignor Moixov.— I don’t think you 
have been asked whether the elements of physical 
science are taught in your schools 1 — Yes, elementary 
science is taught. 

21838. In all the schools! — Yes, it is compulsory. 
It is a class subject ; they have a choice of class 
subjects, and it is left to the headmaster to select. 

Most Rev. Dr. Walsh.— It is taken in six schools. 

2183'J. Monsignor Molloy.— Have you what are 
callod continuation schools under your Board!— We 
have evening schools, which we call continuation 
schools. 

21840. What class of pupils attend, the evening 
schools?— The oldev lads and girls who have left 
school and desire to continue their education. 

21841. Is woodwork taught in these evening 
schools ? — Yes, in two of them. 

21842. Mr. Strothers.— Cookery is taught in 
morel — Yes, four or five, I think. 

21843. Monsignor Molloy.— W ith respect to the 
training in woodwork, do yon think that in addition 
to the ordinary educational advantages of it, there 
are special advantages for those who afterwards go to 
technical schools ! — Yes. 

21844. That they are better prepared to protit by 


the teaching in technical schools 1 — Yes, in technical JBdtnbugh. 
schools we think they have a great advantage. oct. 20 . issrr. 

21845. Rev. Dr. Wilson.— Is your School Board Mr G 
confined to primary education ? — It is primary educa- Macrae, m.a! 
tion with the specific subjects taught in the higher 
standards. 

21846. Is Edinburgh placed under an Act for 
compulsory attendance ? — It is. 

21847. Do you find any difficulty in getting all 
the children to attend! — There is naturally some 
difficulty, hut a very large proportion of the children 
attend without trouble ; we have an average atten- 
dance of about 86 per cent. 

21848. You commence kindergarten with the 
younger children ? — We do. 

21849. How long do you continue to teach kinder- 
garten ? — In the infant department ? 

21850. Mr. Strutheus. — That includes standard 
I. ? — Yes, in most of the schools. 

21851. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — We found in some 
places a desire to extend it higher up! — I think 
there might be something to bridge over the gap 
between kindergarten and technical education that 
we have been speaking of, sucb as wirework or clay 
modelling. 

21852. Mr. Molloy. — Could you give us informa- 
tion about the hours that children receive instruction 
in woodwork ? — Every lesson consists of two hours 
and they have it twice a week. 

21853. At what time of the day? Is it after the 
ordinary school hours ? — Most of the children are 
taught during the ordinary school hours, but there iB 
oue class extends for an hour later ; you fill up the 
day with six hours, and necessarily they extend a 
little over the ordinary school hours. 

21854. All the pupils in standards V., VI., and 
ex-VI. would not be away from the tegular teachers r 
of the school? — No. 

21855. Only the relays of pupils who go to the 
woodwork'! — I believe it is practically arranged that 
a child is only away once in three or four weeks from 
the other lessons. 

21856. On the days that they receive that instruc- 
tion, how much longer are they behind the other 
pupils ? — About an hour. 

21857. They attend that willingly! — Perfectly; 
the children are delighted to stay apparently. 

21S58. Are all the School Board schools mixed 
schools, of boys and girls 1 — They are, but we have 
infant departments separately. 

21859. And you have a large staff of teachers, I 
see, close on 900 I — Yes, including pupil teachers. 

21860. £1 2s. lid., was earned per child : is that 
only from the Elemental'}’ Education department, does 
it also include the Science and Art grant? — Yes. 

21861. Are all the children free! — They are all 
free. 

21862. Are they supplied with books and apparatus 
free ? — Yes, we supply them with books. 

21863. And those tools we saw! — Yes, they get 
them too. 

21864. Are there any voluntary schools in Edin- 
burgh not connected with your School Board! — 

There are ; there are two practising schools under the 
charge of the training college, and there is one ele- 
mentary school under the Merchant Company, and 
there me one or two small sessional schools still left. 

21865. Mr. Strothers. — There are three practising 
schools ! — Yes. 

21S66. Mr. Molloy. — Is instruction in woodwork- 
carried out in the practising school of the training 
college ? — No, it is not. 

21867. Your specialists then derive their informa- 
tion in this particular branch — where, pray! — The 
chief instructor has visited many of the countries of 
Europe and most of the cities of England. 

21868. Captain Shaw. — Are your workshops fully 
occupied during the week ! — No, many of them are 
used for cookery also ; they are fully occupied with 
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the two subjects, but we have not enough children in 
the schools to occupy the workshop for a whole week. 

21869. That makes the expense of instruction 
rather greater ! — Slightly so ; but the instructor who 
has charge of that class goes to another school during 
the day that he is not employed in the one school. 

21870. So the instructor’s time is fully occupied! 
— His time is fully occupied. 

21871. Did your instructor get any instruction in 
pedagogy ! — Not the assistant instructors. 

21872. Do the ordinary schoolmasters ever go to 
the manual workshop with the children 1 — Yes ; I 
think the head-master specially makes a point of 
looking after the workshops. 

21873. But you find no difficulty in maintaining 
discipline ! — No ; we wero rather gratified and almost 
surprised to find that our assistant practical work- 
men were able to maintain discipline perfectly, and 
we ascribe that very much to the fact that the boys 
like the work and ore willing to submit to discipline. 

21874. A good many children can obtain bursaries 
to secondary schools here! — They can. 

21875. But if children are going to stay only one 
year more in school life, which is preferable, that they 
should go to a secondaiy school or remain in the 
Board School ! — I think it is preferable that they 
should stay in the school in which they have Leen 
educated. 

21876. And you think that practi al instruction 
induces them to spend this year in the school ! — That 
is my opinion. 

21877. Do you teach any other technical subjects 
besides manual work and cookery and laundry — I see 
there is shorthand put down in one school 1 — Yes, we 
teach shorthand in the evening school, we teach sewing 
and drawing. 

21 878. Is drawing universally taught! — U niversally 
taught. 

21879. There are specific subjects under the Board 
— Latin, French, German, shorthand — are those all 
taught 1- — l think you will find some of them, nob 
very much, made use of, but they are all taught. 

21880. Have the Board considered whether such 
a subject as shorthand should be taught in an ele- 
mentary school or continuation school ! — I don’t 
know whether the Board have considered it, but my 
feeling is that it is more suitable to a continuation 
school. 

21881 . What are the average school hours! — From 
nine to half -past three, with an interval of an hour 
from half-past twelve to half-past one. 

21882. That is five and a half hours a day. When 
the manual instruction was introduced you took off 
one hour from the ordinary literary instruction I— It 
takes two hours in the cose of most of the children 
once a week. 

21883. Did they have to drop any of the other 
subjects of instruction ! — These children have for a 
time to give up the subject in which they are being 
taught. 

21884. They don’t discontinue it entirely! — No, 
they make up at the next lesson. 

21885. And you have not noticed that these two 
hours less wovk which they did at the literary work 
lowered the standard 1 — No, the head-master informed 
me it has not done so. 

21886. Mr. Fabrinqtok.— Do the schools con- 
tinue mixed all through ? — All through, up to the 
highest standards. 

21887. What is the special advantage that you 
found here in having them mixed — it iB unusual, is it 
not! — Well, it has always been the practice, and we 
think that it ought to have a mollifyiug effect upon 
the young lads to be with the girls. 

21888. You don't find that the boys pull the 
girls’ hair or anything of that kind 1 — No, they have 
different playgrounds. 

21889. I mean in the school-room! — As far as I 
can learn there is nothing of that kind to anv extent. 

21890. Bev. Dr. Evans. — T here are some other 


subjects taught in your schools distinct from themanual 
instruction about which I have not been fortunate 
to hear anything, clay-modelling for instance ; is it 
much taught! — No, it is not taught as a subject • 1 
believe in some of the schools it is taken as a volun- 
tary subject — it is just an extension of the kinder- 
garten if it is tanght at all. 

21891. Is cardboard work taught! — It is in very 
much the same position. 

21892. What about the brushmaking 1 — I don’t 
think they teach that at all. 

21893. I think it is mentioned in your list!— Ifc jg 
brush work with a hair pencil. 

21894. Then what is baslcetworlc! — Very much 
the same ; it is just an extension of the kindergarten 
system. 

21895. And straw or cane -weaving or plaiting! 

Yes j we don’t go beyond the kindergarten. 

21896. That is all kindergarten ! — It is all a high- 
up form. 

21897. Well, you told us, I think, that there were 
some 1,400 children altogether learning manual 
instruction ! — Yes. 

21898. How many of those are presented for 
examination ? — They are all presented. 

21899. Is 1,400 tho total number on the roll! — 
That is the present number who are taking wood- 
work ; they have no individual examinations — the 
classes are passed if the results ore thought good. 

21900. Then what is the meaning, on page 19 of 
your report, of “number presented at. examination’’! 
— Yes, those are the numbci-s present on the day of 
examination ; it is another way of putting it. 

21901. Mr. S'rnoTnEns. — I think you introduced 
these vuriuuB subjects, the kindergarten and the 
woodwork, in tho higher classes by way of experiment! 
— Yes, that is so. 

21902. To attain certain results which yon have 
already described in answer to lus Grace ? — Yes. 

21903. And you have found that that experiment 
has been so far successful ? — Yes, we have. 

21904. Without any loss to tho efficiency of the 
work in the ordinary subjects! — We think so. 

21905. Have you no positive opinion that the wovk 
has improved in the infants’ department ! — My own 
feeling is that it has improved, that the kindergarten 
has had a good influence. 

21906. Has not the general tone of reports ou the 
infant department been more favourable since the 
introduction of kindergarten! — Yes. 

21967. In spite of a good deal less time being given 
to the ordinary subjects! — Yes. 

21908. And you are quite sure there lias been no 
falling off in the efficiency of the literary work in the 
higher standards in consequence of the introduction 
of woodwork! — Yes. 

21909. So that you have probably arrived at a 
stage when you might extend your experiment to an 
intermediate class!— I should like to see that. 

21910. Work, such as cardboard and wirework, is 
intended to achieve the same object, you have alrenrly 
achieved in the infant and higher department I — The 
only difficulty is we are so overburdened with subjects ; 
the difficulty is to squeeze or wedge in any other 
subject. 

21911. You have put in corresponding subjects for 
the youngest and the oldest children ; do yon 
think the children in the intermediate subjects require 
more time for their literary work proportionately ! — 
I don’t know that T would say so, but no doubt their 
time is fully occupied at present. 

21912. I daresay the same opinion was expressed 
when kindergarten was introduced into the higher 
classes ? — You may argue from analogy. 

21913. I think you said you were in favour of re- 
moving a number of subjects from the ordinary school 
curriculum to the continuation school ! — Yes. 

2191 4. Such subjects as shorthand and typewritiug ! 
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21915. Dressmaking 1—1 don’t know about dress- 
making ; we have one or two schools where it is 
carried out with great efficiency. 

21916. Either these subjects might be confined to 
the evening schools, or you might have a day school 
with a higher department in which those various 
branches might form an important part of the curri- 
culum! — That is whnt I would prefer to see. 

21917. Such a school would be very useful practi- 
cally! — Yes. I always feel that the eveniug schools 
labour under a great disadvantage in taking Sie child- 
ren after a hard day’s work, and you can make less 
impression on their minds at night. 

21918. And there are a considerable number of 
children in Edinburgh from 12 to 15 who would 
never think of going to a secondary school, but 
might attend a school of this kind if satisfactory in- 
struction were given 1 — I think they would. 

21919. You have no statistics whether any of the 
boys who have been taught manual work have gone 
on to a technical school, such as Heriot’s or the 
Heriot Watt College! — No, we have not. 

21920. To-day I found that one boy who bad two 
years’ instruction iu woodwork has now left school and 
become an engineer ! — Yes. 

21921. And I saw his drawing, which he had done 
for his woodwork ; it was clearly of a kind that must 
have given him au enormous advantage on entering 
as an engineering apprentice! — I think it would be 
most interesting to follow the boys. 

21922. It would be possible to get a collection of 
such cases! — Yes. 

21923. And that would be a good proof, if it should 
turn out favourable, that this form ot teaching was a 
great advantage! — Yes; I am much obliged to yon for 
the suggestion. 

21924. Drawing is a necessary part of the manual 
work! — Yes. 

21925. It is of a different kind from the ordinary 
drawing taught in the day school 1 — Yes. 

21926. Do you think it is necessary to have free- 
hand drawing continued alongside this special wood- 
work drawing ; might not the time be reduced that is 
given to those two forms of drawing by substituting 
this woodwork drawing to a certain extent for the 
ordinary school drawing! — I would think so, but 
perhaps I am hardly warranted in so speaking. 

21927. You are quite clear that it is better to 
have a workshop attached to eve'y school rather than 
have centres to which children are brought! — Yes, 
that is the feeling of the Board. 

21928. You are quite clear that it is better to 
have special teachers who will teach this subject and 
nothing else ! — Yes, that is my opinion. 

21929. Seeing the time of these special instructors 
would i>e fully occupied. For instance, yon say that 
a child leaves a class in arithmetic or geography or 
grammar on a certni i day in the week for his wood- 
work instruction, but the class goes on as before 
because his teacher remains there ; whereas if you took 
one of the ordinary standard teachers that class 
would have to be dismissed or taken after hours! — 
Y es ; you would not know what to do with the 
remaining scholars who were uot eugaged in wood- 
work. 

21930. That heing clear, we come to the point as to 
whether it is better that special teacher should lie an 
artizan, pare and simple, or a teacher who has become 
more or less skilled in handiwork 1 — Yes. 

21931. You have not seen this volume of evidence ! 
— I have glanced at it. 

21932. You will find some very interesting state- 
ments on that point in it. For instance, at Birming- 


ham, Mr. Bevis, Director of Manual Training, says : 
“ What have yon to say as regards a comparison of 
“ trained teachers witu artizan teachers 1 — That only 
“ refers to Standards 5 and 6 ; I should prefer to take 
“ a trained teacher anti train him to the practical 
“ work, than I would to take an artizan and train 
“ him to the teaching. One reason is, because an 
“ artizan, when he comes to a school, is of such an age 
“ that you scarcely can train him to teach or to 
“ manage children. There are exceptions.' 1 And then 
he goes on to state them. And Mr. Pearson, the 
Director of Instruction at Liverpool, is of precisely 
the same opinion ! — We must take things as we find 
them at present. 

21933. I thought you put it that the artizan teacher 
is to be preferred generally. But you are satisfied that 
the work, as you are carrying it on, is extremely 
useful! — Yes, and in the meantime, I think, we find the 
practical teacher is more capable to teach woodwork. 

21934. You spoke of a large number ot children 
who leave school after standard 5 ; I think at page 
7 of your report you say that number is diminishing : 

“ From the following statistics it will be seen that the 
percentage of children under 12 years of age in the 
fifth standard is rapidly becoming smaller"! — Yes. 

21935. That is to say the children are not leaving 
school at 1 1 years of age so much as they did! — Yes. 

21936. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — Are you not favourable 
to having centres for teaching woodwork or cookery, 
and schools coming to those centres ! — They, no doubt, 
are necessary in some cases, but they are attended 
with a good deal of inconvenience, and we believe 
there is less inconvonieuce and more profitable in- 
struction given where we can teach them within our 
own walls in each case. 

21937. Where you have such large schools as you 
have in Edinburgh ; but tliat is the difficulty 1 — Yes, 
I can understand that it might be inconvenient in 
other towns. 

21938. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — A c page 16 of your 
report there are some figures that it would be well to 
have cleared up. There is a table giving the results of 
the “ Leaving Certificate ’’ examination. It strikes 
me that there is a very large percentage of failures. 

[ don't wish to go into the figures in detail. I may 
just put this one point to you : Does this really repre- 
sent the work of the elementary schools of Edin- 
burgh! — Well, the failures are due to the fact that 
the Leaving Certificate, for one thing, is a comparatively 
new institution, and they put forward pupils who have 
been in other schools, but really have very little pros- 
pect of passing. 

21939. In the first place, is it not a fact that a great 
many of these pupils are examined from higher 
schools — I mean secondary schools 1 I will take one 

particular figure : 330 pupils were examined in 
English, and of these, two-thirds failed and only one- 
third, passed — that is, 110 passed, 220 failed ; and in 
arithmetic, out of 498 examined, only 223 passed and 
275 failed ! — I think your Grace must remember that 
the Leaving Certificate, after all, is a certificate which 
is foreign to a primary school — it is a secondary 
school certificate. 

21 940. That is what I suggest. Is it not also a fact 
that many of the better educated children of your 
primary schools are drawn away by some other 
examination ; you have those tine schools, the Heriot 
schools '(■ — It is quite true; they have to compete for 
bursaries at various parts of the year. 

21941. Then, so mauy of the more promising class 
of children being taken out of this examination, it 
would uot be at all fair to take those figures as 
representing the work of the elementary schools of 
Edinburgh 1 — No ; that is quite so. 


Edinburgh. 
Oct . », 1897. 
Mr. Colin G. 
Macrae, m.a. 
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Edinburgh. 
Oel JoTl807. 
Mr. Alexander 
Gray. 


Mr. .Alexander Gray, Member of the Edinburgh School Board, examined. 


21942. Chairman. — I believe that you are a mem- 
ber of the School Board of Edinburgh!-— Yes, my lord. 

21943. And, I think, you can give us some infor- 
mation as to the cost of providing workshops and 
tools and so on in connection with the manual work ! 
— The information I have is very much what Mr. 
Macrae has given. 

21944. There are some points of detail which wo 
would like, particularly as regards the minimum cost 
at which you think workshops could be erected 
according to the number of pupils to be taught, and 
the cost of providing tools, and so on ! — I have got 
information here from our architect, and he makes out 
that the cost of a workshop is somewhere between 
.£600 and £700 — a complete workshop, fitted up with 
tools. 

21946. What sort of a workshop! — Built of stone 
and fitted with benches, such as described by Mr. 
Macrae. 

21946. We saw some workshops in Birmingham 
which were not built of stone, but built of wood with 
corrugated iron roofs, and they appear to have been 
provided at a lesser cost. Have you any experience 
of any shops of that kind 1 — We have never put up 
any shops of that kind. Of course, stone is the 
material of the couutry, and comparatively cheap here, 
and more substantial and economical. 

21947. In the case of Ireland, where money is not 
very plentiful, and the schools are not large, our 
great work is to find out how cheaply a second build- 
ing can be erected ! — I don’t think you could put up 
a school for very much less than £400. It might be 
/lone for that. 

21948. Well, a teacher told us the other day that, 
working with his own hands at it, he put one up for 
a very small sum, indeed. Perhaps that is hardly a 
fair test, but we hope to do it for a smaller sum than 
.£400. We should not want a very large one for a 
class of twelve! — Mr. Macrae has spoken upon all 
the points, I think, but there was one thing I would 
like to mention to you. The one great advantage of 
these workshops is this, that it helps boys to choose 
the employment they are best fitted for. A number 
of boys do not know what occupation to choose, but 
when they have been a couple of years in the work- 
shop they can tell at once whether they have got a 
liking or an aptitude for anything with their fingers, 
and chat, I think, is a matter of considerable import- 
ance. I think you spoke of a school not haviug a 
workshop on Castlehill. I would like to mention that 
the building committee for two years have been try- 
ing to find accommodation for a workshop ; we think 
it so important for that school we would do almost 
anything for accommodation for it, but we could not 
succeed. Then I would like also to mention that 
although book-keeping is not a special subject 
with us in very many of our schools, yet it is 
taught in many of our schools. Many of them teach 
it to a greater or less extent. Then in some schools 
the manual instruction is carried on from kindergarten 
right on to the workshop. That is the aim of Borne 
of our teachers, and we hope it will be carried out 
to a considerable extent before very long. 

21949. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — In the absence of 
some provision for manual instruction in the schools, 
is not the ordinary school course apt to suggest to 
children the idea of becoming clerks, or possibly mes- 
sengers, rather than of turning to a trade, or taking 
up some form of manual work ! — It is so. 

21950. There is nothing in the ordinary school 
course to suggest to them that it is a desirable thing 
to begin to work with their hands ! — That is so. 

21951. Although a great many of these children, 
and probably the vast majority of them, will neces- 
sarily have to work with their hands, if they are to 
support themselves by honest industry at all 1 — Yes. 


21952. The introduction of manual instruction has 
the effect of putting the two views of the cise 
before the pupils’ minds 1 — That is so. 

21953. They get a certain amount of book instruc- 
tion and a certain amount of practical instruction, 
and their minds are thus opened to the fact that there 
are two lines of occupation in life i — That matter you 
first mentioned is accentuated by the fact that boyg 
get bigger wages when they go as messengers or 
clerks. Better wages at the beginning, and very 
much lower at the end of their career, and children 
are attracted by the immediate advantage. 

21954. Then it is important to have something 
that will give them a bend in the other direction, 
or that, at all events, will in some way turn their 
thoughts in the direction of practical work ! — Yes. 

21955. Chairman. — I see that Mr. Be vis, the 
Director at Birmingham, stated than the building we 
had seen cost about £400. He then went on to say 
in answer to a question by myself Then there 
would be an initial expense in a case of that sort at 
any rate of £460 for the building and benches, be- 
fore you began to provide either tools or materials" 1 
— His answer was : — ** If you build on to a school yon 
will get it very much cheaper. This is entirely a 
separate building. It is a good building. The founda- 
tions are good. You could build one for £250. 
That would answer the purpose very well. It is a 
case where you can spend as much as you like"!— 
By building it up against another building; jou 
would save money in that way. 

21956. Monsignor Molloy. — Perhaps you could 
tell U8 ; sir, what is the cost per child, taking all your 
schools together, for the education which they receive! 
— The annual cost ; I uuderstood it was approxi- 
mately about £3 per child. 

21957. It would be the total cost divided by the 
number of children! — On the average roll, £2 4s. 
4^d., and on the average attendance, £2 13s. 

21958. It is £2 13.;. per pupil on the uverage 
attendance! — Yes, and the average cost to the rate- 
payers is £1 3s. 0fc£., the difference being made up of 
grants. 

21959. Then the portion of the cost represented by 
the manual training is, as we had before, £225 for 
1,400 pupils, which I make up to be 3s. 2d. per 
pupil!— Yes. I would like to mention chat the 
cooking does not cost the ratepayers anything. The 
grants we earn pay for all the cost of the cookery 
instruction and everything. 

21960. The principal cost of the cooking is the 
payment of the teachers ! — Yes. 

21961. And that is covered! — That is covered by 
the grants from South Kensington. 

21962. So that, so far as the ratepayers are con- 
cerned it costs nothing! — Jt costs nothing. 

21963. Mr. Molloy. — May I ask you what are 
the various sources of income of the School Board! 
— We have the Government grant, the grant in aid 
of fees, the grant for specific subjects, and, of course, 
the charge on the rates. 

21964. Whut is the charge upon the rates! — 9|i 
in the pound. 

21965. Is that regarded as very high! — Well, it is 
regarded by the ratepayers as very high, but, as com- 
pared with other towns it is not very high. The rate- 
payers think we have so many endowed schools here 
that we ought not to have so heavy a rate. 

21966. At Hornsey, near London, we found it 
was thirteen pence ! — Yes; we are lower than Dundee 
and very near Glasgow. 

21967. May I take it the average number of pupils 
on the rolls for the year is 20,000 in round numbers 1 
— Yes ; that is an average of seventeen years. There 
are 30,000 on the rolls now. 
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" r 21968. Have you any idea what the number on 
the rolls is of the voluntary schools outside the opera- 
tion of the School Board 1— -It is a very small number. 

21969. In proportion to the population of Edin- 
burgh, what number of pupils are under instruction — 
one in five, or six or seven of the population ? — Well, 
I don’t know that. There are 32,500 children in the 
Board Schools. 

21970. Captain Shaw. — There is a reference in 
your report to a system of prize-giving. Could you 
explain what it is? — We instituted prizes for regular 
attendance. We settled that there would be a prize 
given to every child who made a perfect attendance 
during the year, and that worked exceedingly well. 

21971. It says here only as regards people who 
attended regularly before ? — That means the people 
who were in the habit of coming to school regularly 
got regular habits, the prizes did not matter to them. 

21972. I think your statement is the other way, 
that it is only those who came regularly before that 
won the prizes? — The bad ones were not much in- 
fluenced by the prizes, because when they were unable 
to come in for one day they got discouraged at the 
beginning of the session and did not exert them- 
selves. 

21973. Is the prize of any value 1 — We began at 
5«., but so many children earned it we brought it down 
to 2s. 6 d., and there are some of them even lower. 

21974. Mr. Haiirinqton. — It has been stated by a 
teacher in a prominent position in Ireland, that he 
considered one of the objections to the introduction of 
manual work was that it was meant for boys of a tender 
age, ten or eleven, and it would ba physically impos- 


sible for them to handle the tools and so forth at that 
age ; is that your opinion ? — Not at alL 

21975. Yon think that objection is quite groundless 
from your experience ? — I think so, the tools are very 
light, they are not heavy, I have seen no evidence of 
that whatever. 

21976. In no way you consider it a hardship on the 
children ? — Not the least, they are delighted at it. 

21977. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Has the Compulsory Act 
added to the number on the rolls of the sohools of 
Edinburgh ? — Oh, yes, I think so. 

21978 To the number on the roils ? — I think so. 

21979. Has it increased the average attendance in 
proportion ? — Well, perhaps, not in proportion, but I 
think it hits increased the average attendance. 

21980. That would necessarily follow to some ex- 
tent, but has it in proportion? — That I am not pre- 
pared to say. 

21981. Could you help me to understand this para- 
graph on page 18, “ The work in each of these schools 
was examined by Lieut.-Colonel C. Cunningham, 
11.E., Local Inspector of Drawing and Manual In- 
struction for Edinburgh and district.” What does 
this gentleman do ? 

Captain Shaw. — He is temporary Inspector of the 
Science and Art Department. 

21982. Rev. Dr. Evans. — He is local but he is at 
the same time under the Science and Art Department? 
— That is so. 

21983. And your manual work is conducted under 
the Science and Art Department and they pav for it? 
—Yes. 


Edinburgh. 
oet.ta.im. 
Sir. Alexander 
Gray. 


Mr. David Graham, Chief Instructor in Woodwork under the Edinburgh School Board, examined. 


21984. Chairman. — You are the Chief Instructor 
of Woodwork under the Edinburgh School Board? — 
Yes, my lord. 

21985. How long have you held that position? — 
Five years past. 

21986. At what age and at what standard do the 
pupils come to receive instruction in woodwork, and 
what time is devoted to it?— -In standard 5, pupils of 
ten or eleven and upwards, and the time devoted to it 
is two hours per week. 

21987. How do you provide for the two hours as 
regards the other work of the school ? — As a rule the 
pupils who come to the manual work do not form the 
whole of the class they come from, it is only a portion 
of a class that come for manual work. They ore taken 
in a number sufficient to fill the workshop. 

21988. The point I want to get out is this; I think I 
understood to-day, when I was in one of the sohools, 
that the plan adopted is to take a boy one week from 
a certain class, say arithmetic, and another week 
from a class of a different kind of instruction ? — 
Yes, that is arranged for by having the boys coming 
one week at nine o’clock, next week at eleven, and the 
following week in the afternoon. 

21989. So that, in point of fact, the time devoted to 
woodwork is partly gained by giving them an extra 
hour? — Yes. 

21990. And partly gained by shortening his work 
during the school term, or at any rate during five 
weeks of the school term, by shortening his work in 
each subject for one hour, each time taking him from 
a different class ? — Practically that is so. 

21991 How long do you think a boy ought to re- 
main at manual work ? — As long as he remains at the 

school. 

21992. But what term of years do you think would 
he best?— Three. 

21993. Do the boys begin at ten generally ? — Very 
few begin at ten. 

Mr. Murray . — The average is twelve, finishing 
standard 5. 


21994. Chairman. — Do many boys remain until they 
are fifteen ? — Not many. 

21995. Then you have not many to remain for 
three years ? — Not many. 

21996. Do you find that the boys take a keen 
interest in the work ? — Very keen. 

21997. And that' they are very regular in their 
attendance ? — Yes. 

21998. What do you say about the success at- 
tending the work, judged by tbe Science aud Art 
Inspector’s report?- -The Science and Art Depart- 
ment’s report has always given the mark “ excellent,” 
and the highest grants have been paid in respect of 
the work done. 

21999. What proportion of workshop expenses is 
covered by grants from tbe Science and Art Depart- 
ment V -I calculate about 50 per cent. 

22000. And the other part is obtained how ? — By a 


Mr. David 
Graham. 


32001. What teachers are engaged in the work and 
what are their qualifications '? — They have been arti- 
zans who have taken a course of drawing at classes at 
Heriot Watt College, or at similar classes. 

22002. Would an artizan, a joiner for instance, be 
taught drawing in connection with his trade before he 
began to practise it ; I don’t mean in a school but in 
his own particular trade? — No, further than the pur- 
pose required for the working of the wood. 

22003. But he would be taught to that extent? — 


Yes. 

22004. Then he would have to understand scale 
drawing ? — It would be necessary for him to understand 
scale drawing as well as full-sized measurements, 

22005. What are your reasons for employing arti- 
zan teachers ?— Because I cannot get certificated teach- 
ers with the practical skill. 

22006. Is there any training school for teachers if 
they wished to train in manual work? — No. 

22007. Rev. Dr. Evans.— I t is not taught in any 
normal college ? — No, not so far as I know. 

22008. Chairman. — What do you say about the 
capacity for teaching manual work in^ Edinburgh 
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EdSnbtirgli, Board Schools?— The capacity at the present time is • children, or the standard that they have reached h 
. . — ■ for 1,800, what I mean by that is that if the work- the school, that should be looked to if we aro deciding 

OCI.2MSW. shops were always there wo „ld be 1,8U0 at what point woodwork instruction should be given? 

taught every week. — I would say the age. 

Grab.m. . -j. 2009. Are there any evening schools for the 22025. In your Scotch system this branch comes in 

instruction of teachers in manual work, and, if so, with the fifth standard ; may I take it that this is so 

what is your experience of them ? — We have had because it is thought that pupils of the average age 

classes for the- instruction of teachers but we have not of the fifth standard, and even the lowest age of the 

got them now, they are discontinued. fifth standard, may be put to woodwork without 

22010. They were a failure ? — In point of fact they inconvenience : in other words, it is not because they 

were not a failure in so far as the teachers were able are in the fifth standard that they are put to wood- 

to take certificates; but the teachers could see no outlet work, but because the children of the fifth standard 
for having this work in their ordinary day schools. are of an age at which woodwork may well be 
22011. Why was that? Was it because you always commenced? — Practically it amounts to that, 
employed artizan teachers or because of the expense ? 22026. So if you found in any other part of the 

— One reason was because we always employ artizan country, or in another country, children of the fourth 
teachers, but another reason and possibly a more im- standard who were of the age that your children are 
portant reason is that an ordinary teacher generally in the fifth standard, you would not consider that 
has a class of forty boys : now in the woodwork he is woodwork should necessarily be deferred to the fifth 
not able to take any more than twenty and the dilfi- standard ? — No, I would begin at the fourth standard, 
culty at once arises what would the other half of the 22027. Mr. Steutheus. — I s it not the case that 
class be doing while the teacher was engaged in some children in the fourth standard are raught 
manual work. Yes, when we have room. 

22012. That was assuming that the manual work 22028. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — B ut of course you 
was taught during school hours and not in extra would not take particularly young children ?— We 
hours ? — Exactly so, and manual work is taught at take them indiscriminately. 

present iu school hours. 22029. What is the youngest age at which children 

22013. What is the occupation of the boys who are brought into this woodwork with you? — I don't 
attend the Evening School Manual Training class'! — I think there are any under ten. 
may say, to begin with, that these evening schools are 22030. But there are some between ten and eleven? 
not under my charge, but I have been furnished with — A fair number. 

this information. There are classes in connection with 2203 1 . And you never found it physically impossible 
two evening schools, Stockbridge and South Bridge, to teach those children to handle tools? — No. 

The class in Stockbridge has been increasing annually, 2203 2. We saw some of those younger children in 

it began in 1895 with thirty pupils, next year it in- school to-day, and I think you told me there that 
creased to fifty-five, while this session the number is some of them have done excellent work, not merely 
seventy-one. That last number includes the follow- handling tools, but handling them with skill and 
in'!' ■ ing trades: — Messenger boys, 12; compositors, 7; success? — I have often found that the boy dull at 

clerks, 7 ; joiners, 7 ; telegraph messengers, 4 ; tailors, ordinary work was very good at woodwork. 

3 ; plumbers, 3 ; masons, 3 ; cabinet makers, 2 ; gro- 22033. Did it ever end by his ceasing to be dull at 
cers, 2 ; butchers, 2 ; upholsterers, 2 ; printers, 2, and the other work ; did you find that it had the useful 
1 each of the following, organ builder, gardener, draper, effect of encouraging him, so shat he came gradually 
brass finisher, coach builder, engineer, bell hanger, to get on hotter with his ordinary work? — I cannot 
silversmith, j.esveller, golf maker, tool maker, case maker speak for the ordinary work. 

and steveotyper. 22034. As we have heard that elsewhere, I may 

22014. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — T he inspector has ask you would it surprise you to hear of its having that 
given the mark “ excellent ” on each occasion that effect ? — No, I should rather expect it. 
he examined the school ? — On every occasion. 22035. That is, you should expect it, from the 

■22015. I take it this does not necessarily mean that general knowledge that you have of the effect of wood- 
he would give the mark “excellent' 1 to each individual work instruction on the intelligence of the children? 
pupil ? — The examination is a class one, and the mark — -I should expect it for tlxat reasou. 
is given on the work done by the whole. 22036. Monsignor Molloy.— Do you find that the 

.22016. And I assume that it does not even imply hoys generally are interested in the work?— Very 
that each individual pupil was examined ? — No. . much so. 

22017. All the pupils might, as a matter of fact, 22037. -Is there much diversity between them as 

happen to be examined, but that is not at all to fitness for the work ? — Some do better than others, 

implied by the fact that the mark “ excellent ” was but they all do it. 

given to the class ?— -No. 22038. Can you say that they all profit by it?— 

22018. What is it that determines the amount of Undoubtedly, 
the grant that will be paid to the school? — The number 22039. At present each boy gets two hours a 
of attendances made by the pupils. week for woodwork ; which should you cousider it 

22019. But on a given number of attendances you better to have that two hours together cm one day of 

may have a higher grant or a lower one? — No, on the the week, or to have one hour on each two days?— 
boy that you claim ou, you must have fifteen atton- I should prefer to have two hours continuous, 
dances, but you can only get one grant on that 22010. Why? — Because there is a certain amount 
particular attendance. of time always lost in putting out the material and 

22020. But that is not a fixed grant? — It is a fixed getting it away again. Probably from the educational 
grant on the attendance ; if you get the mark point of view you would get better results if you bad 
“ excellent ” they give you a bonus. work on three hours of the week, taking single Lours, 

22(121. In other words, you get a higher grant per but if I am only to get two hours I prefer to get them 

head if the school gets the mark “ excellent ”? — Quite continuously. 

so. 22041. You think you get practically more time 

22022. And you get that higher grant although out of two hours when you get them together ? — Yes. 
each individual pupil in the school may not come 22042. Are the boys able to work continuously for 
up to the standard of excellence? — Yes. two hours without undue fatigue? — I don’t think it 

22023. So that your getting even the highest fatigues them in any way. 
possible grant depends on the general character of 22043. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — I s there any place in 
the answering, of the class, and not upon the answering Edinburgh or elsewhere in Scotland for training 

of each individual child in the class ? — That is so. teachers for all Scotland in manual work ? — There is 

22024. Do.you consider that it is the age of the no particular place for training teachers. 
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22044. With regard to this rate that you receive 
what local authority has the power to strike the rate 
in Edinburgh, is it the School Board ? — The Parish 
Council. 

22045. Mr. Molloy. — Is more attention giveu to 
drawing in the manual workroom than to the pupils 
who do not attend there? — The pupils who come to 
manual work get all the drawing giveu in the manual 
work, and they get class work in the ordinary 
school. 

22046. In the ordinary school what is the most 
advanced kind ofdrawiug, does it go beyond freehand, 
do they draw from objects?— I am not able to speak 
on that matter. 

22047. In one school to-day we found arrangements 
for cookery in the same room with the manual instruc- 
tion work, does any inconvenience arise from that 1 — 
From my point of view I prefer that the woodwork 
room should he a cookery room also. 

22048. Why is that? — I find that when the work- 
shop is also used for cookery it is kept much cleaner. 

22049. Chairman. — The cook cleans it up for the 
woodwork ? — No. 

22050. Mr. Strothers. — Perhaps the cook objects 
if the room is not clean when she comes ? — I don't 
know. 

22051. Mr. Molloy. — You have, I presume, a 
detailed scheme for a three years' course in wood- 
work ? —I have. 

22052. Would yon do the Commissioners the favour 
of lettiug us have a copy of it ? — I will. 

22053. Captain Shaw. — With l-egard to these 
artisan teachers you said they went through a course 
of drawing at one of the technical schools, was that 
after they were appointed or before ? — Before. 

22054. Were they selected because they were people 
who were paying attention to manual education? — 
That was: one of the reasons. 

22055. And in selecting them you took care that 
they were men who had taken pains in their own 
education ? — Yes. 

22056. Therefore you perhaps got a superior man 
to the village carponcer ?-— Decidedly. 

22057. Do you think the village carpenter would 
be a suitable teacher? — If he took it up in the 
proper spirit. 

22058. But then he would require training before 
you took him in? — Yes. 

22059. With regard to this course, you have drawn 
it up yourself ? — I have. 

22060. Do you find it work satisfactorily ? — Yes, 
as testified by the Science and Art returns. 

22061. But, as judged by your own estimate, do 
you find you are hampered by the regulations under 
which you have got to work ? —To a certain extent I 
am. 

22002. Would you let us know how? — Well, I 
don’t believe in annual examinations. I should prefer 
the Department to send only at stated times their 
inspector to see the work being done, not to have an 
examination, as we have at present. 

22063. Yon mean to have an inspection, not to 
have an examination?— Yes. 

22064. But as to the course of woodwork which 
you carry out, whether it is inspected or examined, 
does that, affect it very much ? — As long as the Science 
and Art Department pay grants we must to a certain 
extent prepare our course to earn that grant. 

22065. But they don’t lay down that you are to 
do any particular comae of woodwork ?— No ; but 
they lay down a oertain examination, and unless you 
make your course suitable you won't be able to per- 
form that examination. 

22066. Then what is objectionable in the examina- 
tion ?— I think the examination, as it is conducted 
just now, is too much on the lines of trade joints 
and thingR of that kind. I think a child in wood- 
work gives move attention to it, end takes a greater 
interest in it if he is working at an article that will 
afterwards be useful. 


22067. They make a considerable number of Edinburgh, 
articles in your course ? — Yes, bnt they are sometimes oa<.2oTia37. 
making an object that has really no value, except an — ■ 

educational value, attached to it. Graham. 

22068. Would you prefer they should make use- 
ful models from the beginning? — Not necessarily. 

22069. How should the instruction be commenced? 

— I would instruct them just as I do now ; but I 
would not continue to give them examination tests, 
as I have to do at the present time. At the present 
time I have to stop teaching the work in the book 
for a day or two before the examination and give 
them test exercises. 

22070. And the work which they get to do now 
at the inspection is not the work in your book ? — 

Sometimes it is and sometimes it is not. 

22071. Then you don’t think it is a fair teat of the 
children’s ability to construct an object from a draw- 
ing which they have not met before ? — Well, it is a 
fair enough test of the work to construct an object, 
but I don’t see that it is a fair test after one year’s 
instruction. 

22072. Would you prefer it after more than one 
year’s instruction ?- — Yes, I believe it would be valu- 
able after two years' instruction. 

22073. Mr. Harrington. — Is there auy objection 
on the part of the trades to this manual instruction 
in schools ? — We have not had any in Edinburgh. 

22074. There is no idea that you are encouraging 
too many boys to become carpenters, and flooding the 
market in that way 1 — No, we have had no objection 
of that kind. 

22075. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Is truancy practised in 
the Edinburgh schools ? — I have never heavJ anything 
of it — I don’t know. 

22076. I wanted to find out, if I could, whether 
manual insl ruction did anything to cure that vice ? — 

As to that I cannot say. 

22077. Is manual instruction taught in tho 
voluntary schools ?— The voluntary .schools in the 
town don’t take manual work so far as I know. 

22078. Do the pupil teachers receive manual 
instruction 1 — No, not at present. 

22079. Are pupil teachers examined one by one by 
the inspector? — They get no manual work, and I am 
not sure os to how they are examined by the 
inspector. 

22080. Mr. Strothers. — I think you said you had 
some children in the fourth standard taking manual 
work ? — I have. 

22081. You don’t get any grant for these pupils? 

—No. 

22082. So you teach them without any prospect of 
a grant ? — Without any view of getting a grant. 

22088. Simply because you think it is good for 
these children educationally ?-— That is so. 

22084. That is a very strong proof of the value 
you and the Board attach to this form of instruc- 
tion? — Yes. 

22085. As regards the examination, you get a 
bonus of 20 per cent, if a class pass “ excellent” from 
the Science and Art examination, and, of course, if a 
class did very badly in a suppositious case the grant 
would be withdrawn or reduced? — Yes, 

22086. You prefer to have inspection rather than 
examination you say — inspection of the classes, and 
the inspector coming and seeing their work going 
‘ ori ? — Exactly. 

22087. Rather than have a fixed examination At 
which the pupils have teste set them ? — Yes. 

22088. In that way the inspector would be able to 
give more attention to the method of instruction that 
he is able to do at present? — Yes. 

22089. Is that point inquired into at present, the 
method by which you teach? — I may say that we 
have at present, inspection by Mr. Blair, the inspector 
for the district, hut over and above his inspection we 
have the annual examination. 


2 N 2 
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22090. Then the annual examination is confined 
chiefly to testing the pupils 1 — Wholly to testing the 
pupils. 

22091. There is no notice taken of how the class is 
taught, the methods of work? — The Inspector sees 
the pupils do the work. 

22i>92. Captain Shaw. — Has the teacher never to 
give demonstrations to the pupils? — He demonstrates 
to the class on the model that has to be made. 

22093. Mr. Strothers. — That shows how he does 
his work? — I think you objected to the test set at 
the examination, from this point of view, that you 
more or less know the sort of test that will be set, 
and you feel obliged to prepare for it?— That is what 
it amounts to. 

22094. You know pretty well the type of thing 
that is to be set, and, consequently, you take the 
pupils’ time to practice those, when you would be 
rather doing other work, if left a free hand ? — That 
is so. 

22095. Then as to the class of teachers, you said 
that there is no opportunity of receiving practical 
instruction in woodwork in Scotland ; you yourself 
conducted some classes for teachers, did you not ? — I 
did. 

22096. And did they make good progress under 
you? — Very good, indeed. 

22097. "Would they be capable teachers of wood- 
work if they took it in hands, from your point of 
view, from what you know of tlie'r work ? — I would 
not say they would be capable teachers for a whole 
course, but they might be capable for the first part. 

22098. But they might improve? — Yes, if they 
applied themselves to the work. 

22099. Chairman. — You would not like to say 
they were capable teachers until you had seen them 
teach ? — It amounts to that. 

22100. Mr. Struthers. — These were men who 
had considerable experience in the teaching of other 
subjects? — Yes, but a man ought to have a thorough 
knowledge of the work he professes to teach. 

22101. But he may have that combined with the 
general education that a teacher gets before he begins 
to teach at all ? — That is quite possible. 

22102. And you gave a reason why these men 
could not be employed in Edinburgh, and it was that 
they would be taken away from their other classes ? 
— Yes. 

22103. But suppose you multiplied your present 
assistants — I am only putting a suppositious case — 
suppose yon had teachers who had been trained to do 
these different kinds of work and devoted themselves 
entirely to manual work, just as your present assistants 
do, theoretically at all eveuts they would be more 
capable teacheis? — Yes, theoretically. 

22104. We cannot say more except from the ex- 
perience of other towns. It would be quite possible 
then that they might take the place of your present 
assistants ? — If they were to devote their whole atten- 
tion to it they might. 

22105. Your objection was that they would neces- 
sarily be employed in taking another class and be 
withdrawn from that class to manual instruction ? — 
Yes. 

22106. But it is quite possible that a teacher might 
devote his whole time to manual work or to manual 
work and drawing. Would it not be a good thing to 
have manual work and drawing throughout taught 
by Borne one man ? — I would rather devote the man’s 
time to having a continuation of some form of manual 
work from where it is left at the present time in kin- 
dergarten, carrying it right up through the school. 
The same man might teach drawing. 

22107. Have you any oversight of such work as is 
done at present ? — No, I have no official position. 

22108. But you. are a sort of informal adviser? — 
Sometimes I am asked. 


22109. Did von not conduct some classes for in- 
struction in cardboard work ? — I did. 

22110. And you might conduct other classes of a 
similar kind if the Board found it expedient to intro- 
duce those various branches of instruction ? — I should 
be pleased to do so. 

22111. You say yon would like the same man to 
look after both woodworking and preliminary manual 
exercises ? — Yes. 

22112. Would you not extend that and say the 
same man might look after all forms of manual work 
and drawing, seeing they are so intimately connected? 
— It would be advisable to do that. 

22113. Are not the two things of very much the 
same nature? — Yes, and the training for one very 
similar to the training for the other. 

22114. And does it not help the teaching of draw- 
ing when they see the practical application of it to 
the work ? — Yes, the lesson is much more valuable. 

2211!). So that this being one consolidated piece of 
work, as it were, it is better it should be in the hands 
of one set of teachers ? — Yes. 

22116. Monsignor Mollov. — S uppose you had an 
intelligent teacher with an aptitude to learn woodwork, 
but without any training in it, what amount of 
teaching would he require to make him fit to teach 
it? — That to a certain extent is an unknown quantity; 
it depends on the man in the first place and the 
amount of time he could devote to it. 

22117. How much time do you think he must devote 
to it before he is fit to teach it, supposing him to 
have an aptitude for learning it? — Possibly 500 or 
600 hours. 

22118. Say one hour a day for two years ? — Yes, I 
should say so. 

22119. Now take the case of a boy who has learned 
woodwork at school as you are now teachiug it to 
your pupils, and suppose him afterwards to go to a 
training college, how long would he require at that 
college in order to fit himself for teaching woodwork ? 
— While learning the educational theory connected 
with it; be would acquire additional practical skill. 

22120. As regards practical knowledge, yon think 
he has already acquired enough at school? — His 
practical knowledge would he much in advance 
of his theoretical knowledge ; we don’t teach the 
theory at all. 

22121. Suppose a boy who has learned woodwork 
at school for two years under sucli a teacher as you are 
what additional time would he require in a training 
college to fit him to teach woodwork to his pupils? 
— To begin with he would require 200 or 250 hours 
spread over a course. 

22122. Mr. Struthers. — In order to acquire fur- 
ther practical skill? — Yes. 

22123. Monsignor MoLLOY.--Not only to acquire 
practical skill in his work, but also to acquire the 
art of teaching the work to others? — Yes. 

22124. Mi-. Strothers. — From those classes you 
yourself conducted for teachers you said some of 
them in your opinion were qualified to give this 
instruction, how long did that course last? — About 
six months the first year and six months the second 
year. 

22125. And how often did they attend per week 
during that time? — Once. 

22126. And how long was the lesson?— Two 
hours. 

22127. So that it was one lesson of two hours 
per week for six months followed by a similar 
course the second year. That gives a practical test 
of wbat you consider would be sufficient instruction 
for men who had some capacity for this subject?— 
They would have got so much information on the sub- 
ject as to be able to begin to teach it, but to become 
skilled teachers they would require much more. 
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Mr. S. M‘C. Mure ay, Heud Master, Scienn.es Public School, Edinburgh, examined. 


22128. Chairman. — You are Head Master of the 
Scieunes School, Edinburgh 1 — That is so, my lord. 

22129. You are conversant with the manual train- 
ing and science work and drawing taught in that 
school 1 — Yea. 

22130. When was the school opened! — March 
1892. 

22131. What is the accommodation in the school! 
— The accommodation in the building is roughly 
2,000, but for teaching purposes 1,517. 

22132. What was the average attendance last 
year 1 — 1,411. 

22133. What does the staff include! — Twenty-six 
certificated teachers, eleven pupil teachers, three 
special teachers for sowing, special instructors for 
woodwork, singing, gymuastics, cookery, and swim- 
ming. 

22134. Has woodwork been taught in the school 
since the opening of it!— Within six months after the 
opening of the school ; it was begun in October. 

22135. By whom was it taught!— By Mr. Graham, 
but the woodwork department was so far started by 
myself before M r. Graham's appointment. 

22136. Was Mr. Graham an artizan ! — He was an 
artizan at that time who had qualified by drawing 
and teaching in the evening classes, and his appoint- 
ment was recommended by myself because of my 
knowledge of him as a teacher and his skill as an 
artizan. 

22137. Do all the boys in the fifth standard and 
upwards take woodwork 1 — Yes, that is to say about 
200 boys. 

22128. Only excluding those who for some physical 
or other reason are not fit! — That means very few. 

22139. How many days weekly is the instructor 
employed! — Three days a week, giving eight sections. 

22140. On the other days of the week how is the 
room used 1 — Tt is used as a cookery room on Mondays 
and Fridays. 

22141. Do you find any difficulty or any advantage 
in the combined use of the room 1— This plan in the 
Edinburgh schools was largely due to my suggestion 
for the use of a room that I had in the school at that 
timo standing empty. There was no woodwork in- 
struction under the Board ; this room was meant to 
be a cookery room ; we could only employ the teacher 
for two days in the week, and T suggested the utilising 
of it for woodwork and giving the full five days’ use 
for the room. I have found it fully to come up to my 
expectations-, in so far as it puis the cookery and 
woodwork in the same relation to myself as head 
master as the other subjects in the school 

22142. What other occupations are taught in the 
school beginning with the infant department! — We 
have a more or less temporary scheme that varies 
from year to year according to the capabilities of the 
assistant teachers ; we have cane- weaving, brush- 
drawing, pattern-making with coloured papers, 
designing in colours, and in some of the upper 
standards map-drawing of a more or less advanced 
kind ; occasionally cardboard when we get a teacher 
who can take it, and clay-modelling. We have all 
those things going on in the various classes of the 
school. 

22143. And you include all those under the head 
of kindergarten occupations ! — Yes; I prefer tlie “ Con- 
tinuation of kindergarten.” 

22144. Are such occupations popular with the 
pupils! — They are very highly popular with the 
pupils. 

22145. And the parents don’t object! — There have 
been no objections in the six years since we have been 
started ; it has happened that parents have asked ex- 
planations, but no objection has been taken. 

22146. What do you consider the benefits derived, 
both direct and indirect benefits ! — The indirect 
benefit would be in the increased interest a boy takes in 


all his work from having this change of occupation 
that this hand and eye work gives him. 

12147. Do you think that it improves the physical 
powers of the hoy 1 — It does, it distinctly improves 
liis physical powers. I look upon it as part of the 
physical education of the school, that we give a good 
deal of attention to elsewhere. 

12148. Do boys take more readily to a trade! 
— I think they do. I have this last year tabulated 
the trades aud employments to which seventy boys 
who have left since last March and passed standard 5 
or C have gone. I find of these, twenty-two had gone 
to trades ; that is an unusually largo proportion in a 
town whore there are so many other occupations for 
lads of that age. Of these trades seven were connected 
with woodwork, five were joiners, pure and simple, one 
was a cabinet- maker, a very special case, and one was 
a golf-club maker. The lad who went to cabinets 
making was a boy very far back and old when he 
joined me in standard 3, fourteen years of age, and 
hopelessly dull at his work. He stayed until past 
standard 5, and was then two years at woodwork, and 
he turned out to be capable of excellent work, at least 
he is turning out. Thirty have gone to shops, that is 
because we have a large sbop-keeping element among 
the parents of the pupils. The rest have gone to odds 
and ends, such as postal telegraph and teaching. 

22149. Rev.. Dr Evans. — Have any gone on to the 
U ni versities ! — No. 

22150. Chairman. — I have a table here which em- 
bodies what yon have told us, and also gives the 
average age at your school as compared with other 
Board schools 1 — That is so. 

23151. What do you consider the indirect advan- 
tages ! — 1 have nothing to add -o what I have already 
stated. It improves them in their skill in drawing 
distinctly, especially the model drawing, that we teach 
from standard 5 upwards : five and six taku drawing 
from models in connection with freehaud and drawing 
to scale. 

22152. And yon find that it gives relief to their 
minds by change of occupation! — Fes. 

22153. And also improves the regularity of attend- 
ance in the younger classes 1 — Yes, these casual forms 
of employment we have in the lower standards. I 
have not noticed much difference in the attendance, 

E ';ly because onr school has a very high average. 

fc month ahout 9 1 per cent. was. our average at- 
tendance even after the holidays, and this week we 
are as high «s 97 per cent. 

22154. What ara the drawbacks to the introduction 
of woodwork 1 — The main drawback to a headmaster 
of a school with a number of departments in it is that- 
we have to add it to a curriculum that is very full on 
account of the number of extra subjects we take in 
our schools, and we - have thrown nothing overboard. 
When we take on this manual training, which takes 
about two hours, or one-twelfth of the ordinary time, 
away from these subjects it breaks up the work of the 
schools, and the assistant teachers rather object to 
that, and I think to some extent they have reason. 
But that is also local to Edinburgh, in so far os the 
lesson is two hours in length. I would rather, as a 
headmaster, prefer the single hour lesson ; it is better 
for the general work of the school, although not per- 
haps so good for the woodwork itself. 

22155. When you say that it breaks up a class I 
undeistand, from former evidence, that a certain 
number of boys are taken out of a particular class 
this week, and they are taken out of another class next 
week ; but I suppose that next week some other boys 
will be taken out of the first clas=. and the third week 
different boys again ! — That is so ; out the arrange- 
ment that has been mentioned has l>een in force for 
six years. We were the school that started this 
woodwork, and that is my own arrangement of ro- 
tating the sections, beginning with A, following with 
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B aud C. and after that beginning with B next 
week. 

22156. You have some obsoi'vations npon the sub- 
ject of science ; what do you say about elementary 
science in connection with your school! — We have 
taught elementary science for the last six years. For 
the first four we had it as a class subject earning the 
2s. grant ; two years ago that was charged in the 
Scotch code and put under a separate article for a la. 
grant, and we still continue to teach the same sub- 
ject under the same syllabus. 

22157. You annex a copy of the scheme! — 1 aunex 
a copy of the scheme. 

22158. Perhaps you will kindly tell us what is 
taught under the head of science ! — Wo teach ele- 
mentary science under three divisions — elementary 
botany or plant life, elementary zoology or animal 
life, and elementai-y chemistry. We lead up from 
the infant deportment with specially graded object 
lessons, to the beginning of the scheme proper in 
standard 3 ; we try to make the teaching as objec- 
tive as possible in the lower classes, and only begin 
the idea of classification as we advance to the upper. 

22159. I think that you say the lessons are taught 
by the ordinary class teacher and given in the ordinary 
class-room, although the necessary preparations are 
made in the laboratories ? — That is so. 

22160. What happened when the class had to be 
moved into the demonstration room proper! — I found 
it led to a considerable waste of time, und the assist- 
ant teacher frequently omitted to take the class 
when he found some other lesson that was perhaps 
pressing. 

22161. Was it optional with him? — No, but it 
occasionally happened he could have a temporary 
raison for not going. 

221 62. Are the lessons in all cases practical ! — Yes, 
largely. 

22163. The objects are seen and bandied as far as 
possible 1 — That is so. 

22164. And the aim has been to convey useful in- 
struction and cultivate the powers of observation ! — 
That is so. 

52165. Is the lantern used? — We use the lantern 
for science and geography, especially in the winter 
months. 

221 66. Is it used in the ordinary class-room 1 — An 
■ ordinary class-room that can be darkened with five 
minutes preparation. 

22167. A supply of slides illustrate the botany and 
zoology lessons more particularly? — Yes. 

22168. What are the qualifications of the teachers! 
— They have the ordinary certificate of the Education 
Department, but they have qualified locally for this 
particular work by taking science classes in the 
Heriot Watt College. 

22169. Are notes of the lessons kept and submitted 
to Her Majesty’s Inspector at his annual visit ! — 
That is so. 

22170. Are any text-books used by the pupils! — 
No text-books are used by the pupils. 

22171. What sort of scieuce is taught! — Elemen- 
tary science. 

22172. What do you think is the proper function 
of a public school in this kind of instruction 1 — To 
give the basis of a general scientific education that 
may be specialized afterwards. 

22173. You do not therefore teach any one science 
thoroughly, but teach the elementary stages of 
science ? — That is so. 

22174. You think that this gives science its proper 
place in a general schema of education ! — I think it 
does, that is for what we call a public school. 

22175. What do you think is the value of this 
teaching? — It trains accurate powers of observation 
and accurate deductions from what is seen. 

22176. How is drawing taught in the school? — 
Drawing is taught under tie Science and Art regula- 
tions from the infant department up. 


22177. By whom is it taught?— By the ordinary 
staff tor, roughly speaking, two hours per week. 1 1 

22178. Do you think two hours a fair allowaucel— I 
A fair allowance, considering the state of our curri- 
culum. 

22179. What do you say about the sewing class!— 

The sewing classes go for three hours per week ; they 
are taken in rotation, and that leaves boys free to 
take up drawing when the girls are at their Bewing 
room. 

22180. You have a separate staff for teaching sew- 
ing ? — That is so. 

22181. Mr. Stbutheks. — A re the girls taught 
drawing! — No. 

22182. Cjjaihmas. — T he pupils, as a rule, must take 

the drawing in the standard in which they are placed 
for ordinary subjects 1 — That is the rule. 

22183. Why is that sol — It is impossible to havea 
separate classification in the Edinburgh schools that 
run these separate sewing rooms ; it means the various 
standards are taken at different times of the day, and 
it follows from that that drawing must be taken at 
different times for different standards. 

22 184. You think that the Science and Art Depart- 
ment requires to give greater attention to this subject! 

— I do ; in Scotch schools, witli our complicated time- 
table, duo allowance is not made for that j it is more 
applicable to English schools tliat do not teach spec.fic 
subjects to the same extent as we do that have these 
separate departments. 

22185. Do you find that while there is inequality 
in the individual papers worked in any one standard, 
there is even much more real power of drawing 
evinced by backward pupils than if they lmd been put 
back, say. from Standard V. to Standard II. ? — I am 
speaking about the difficulty of getting higher grants of 
the Science and Art Department iu the Scotch schools. 
None of the Edinburgh schools last year earned the 
mark 11 excellent” for drawing. That is unusual from 
the English average, the reason being that we cannot 
put backward pupils back to lower standards for draw- 
ing purposes. 

22186. Are you of opinion that drawing to scale 
should be postponed from Standard IV. to Standard 
Y. 1 — I am. 

22187. Do you think that solid geometry should be 
removed from the requirements altogether, and re- 
legated to the syllabus which has to do with the needs 
of the specialist ! — That is so. 

22188. Dues the same a] )ply to geometrical drawing ! 

— Yes, the advanced geometrical drawing as given in 
thfe 6t.h standard, the alternative course. 

22189. With regard to the inspection of drawing, 
what do you say about thut?— We rather object to 
the papers going up to the Department, and not being 
judged on the spot by the inspector, who sees the 
methods as well as the results of the teaching. 

22190. Then you think that the ordinary inspector, 
resident in Edinburgh, would be the best person! — 
That is so. 

22191. Most Rev. Dr. Watsh. — I see it suggested 
by one of the head masters that the rule requiring 
three hours sewing per week, in the case of girls, might 
well be relaxed : have you formed any opinion on that 
point 1 — It might be relaxed in what we call the ex- 
6th standard ; that has a very heavy amount of work 
to overtake. 

22192. Yon think giving three horns a week to 
needlework is giving too much time to it! — 
necessarily. 

22193. But under the circumstances? — Yes, under 
the circumstances ; in the 6th it might be relaxed. 

22194. Then you certainly would not he in favour 
of having two hours per day given to it in the 6th 
standard ?— Certainly not. 

22195. I should like to know do you agree with 
this: “The educational value of needlework, apart 
from its practical value, does not seem tc be very 
great " ? — I think so. 

22196. And with this: “Needlework is a very 
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useful art, as we all know, but it is an art that children 
may sit and dawdle over for many hours in a state of 
complete mental vacuity” 1 - -That is so. 

22197. So that giving many hours a week to the 
work may really be seriously wasting the time of the 
school 1 — Yes. 

22198. The statements I have read to you are 
answers given to me, when we were in London, by Sir 
Joshua Fitch 1 — I quite agree with him. 

22199. You spoke of instruction in woodwork 
in schools as having both advantages and dis- 
advantages : now, I suppose there are few things in 
this world, no matter how goud. and how advantageous 
they may be, that have not a certain amount of dis- 
advantage attached to them, so I should wish to know, 
in this particular case, whether you think tbeadvantages 
outweigh the disadvantages 1— I do; I am quite of 
opinion that they do outweigh them. 

22200. Doyou not consider that the advuntageswhich 
you have described are advantages that arise from the 
very nature of this kind of instruction, whereas the 
disadvantages mentioned are disadvantages connected 
merely with the particular arrangements that have 
been made for the introduction of it 1 — That is so. 

22201. You don't consider that in woodwork instruc- 
tion, ns a brunch of schoolwork, taking the thing in 
itself, there is any real disadvantage l — I do not. 

22202. You consider that on the contrary there 
is a decided advantage in it 1 — Yes. 

22203. And more than one advantage ? — More than 
one advantage. 

22204. Then I need hardly askyou the question, sup- 
pose you were in charge of all the schools of a city such 
as Edinburgh, would you be in favour of removing the 
woodwork instruction from the schools in which it at 
present exists, cr of introducing it into the schools 
where it does not exist ! — I would be for introducing 
it into the whole of the schools, malting it part of the 
school system. 

22205. Dr. Kerr, the former Chief Inspector of this 
district, is an inspector of great experience! — He is. 

22206. Now, as you are a teacher of great experience, 
1 should wish to ask you whether you agree fully in 
what Dr. Keir has said in his last report — I believe 
he has now completed his term of service 1 — Yes. 

22207. And so he speaks with an experience that 
gives special weight to his testimony ; here is the 
passage : “ The impression derived from the returns of 
the head masters in this branch of manual instruction, 
is that they heartily approve of it, as not only not a 
hindrance, but a help, in the ordinary work of the 
soliooll" — That is so. 

22208. Does your experience also go the length of 
this : “ The woodwork hour is the most popular hour 
of the day ” 1 — With the boys. 

22209. And also this : “ The pupils are rarely 
absent from it,! ” — I have not noticed much difference 
in that respect ; our school has a very high average 
attendance. 

22210. So that your school would hardly be one to 
test that particular statement ; but do you think the 
statement applies to other schools 1 — Yes. 

22211. Dr. Ken- also says : “It iB believed that a 
considerable number would have left school earlier but 
for the interest they take in manual work ” ! — I believe 
that is quite correct. 

22212. Monsignor Molloy. — According to this 
science scheme, which you have handed in, as I under- 
stand it, the teaching of the elementary principles of 
science may be said to lie carried on through the whole 
course from Standard I. up to Standard VT., and 
Standard ex- VI. ? — That is so. 

222 1 3. And your aim is rather to give certain general 
conceptions of science, than to teach particular brunches 
of science ? — That is so. 

22214. These general conceptions are concerned 
chiefly with the main facts of animal and vegetable 
life, and the general phenomena of nature 1 — Yes. 

.22215. Are these elementary principles of science 


taught by special teachers ! — No, they are taught by 
the ordinary class teachers. 

22216. You find that the ordinary class teachers, 
when properly trained, are able to teach elementary 
science! — They are. 

22317. May I understand, then, that the simple 
facts of animal and vegetable life, and the general 
principles underlying the common phenomena of 
nature, are taught in the several classes by the same 
teachers who teach the ordinary literary subjects! — 
That is so, with this difference, that occasionally I 
group small classes of boys. I have three divisions in 
the standard, which permits me to specialize in that 
standard — give one teacher chemistry, one natural 
history, and one botany. 

22218. You distinguish between natural history 
and botany! — 1 do. 

222 1 9. Natural history lieing aftiiual life, and botuny 
vegetable life ! — Yes. 

22220. To what extent is this programme adopted 
throughout the Board Schools in Edinburgh! — Well, 
we were the only school to take elementary science as 
a class subject for four years. In the last two years, 
owing to a change in the Code, there are some six 
schools now that tuke this elementary science, but not 
this scheme ; each school has its own scheme. 

22221. Six schools out of twenty-nine 1 — I think so. 

22222. And it is left to the head master of each 
school to determine the particular course to be taught! 
— Yes. 

22223. May I take it that the course generally 
adopted is pretty much of the same character as this 1 
— I think so. 

22224. Do you think that this course is sufficiently 
advanced for the higher standards, or do you think a 
more advanced programme might be introduced later 
on, if this is found to succeed 1 — I think it is quite a 
sufficient amount of science teaobing. 

22225. It is a due proportion of science teaching 
for a primary school 1— Quite enough. 

22226. I observe that in the physical part of the 
programme there is no mention of heat or light ! 1 — 
That is so. 

22227. Do you not think that it would be possible 
to give the pupils some general ideas about heat and 
light 1 — They do get the scientific ideas of that iu 
connection with the properties of mutter in standard 
three, the expansion of metals, for instance, come in in 
connection with that and in connection with the 
physical properties of air and water. 

22228. Indirectly they acquire some knowledge of 
boat, but I don’t see any opportunity of teaching any- 
thing about light under this programme 1 — No. 

22229. In your own school are the pupils called 
upon so make experiments for themselves, or are they 
only shown experiments made by the master ! — In 
the last class in the school they make simple gases, 
and go through physical experiments in connection 
with air and water. 

22230. Are you well provided with apparatus! — 
We are very well provided. 

22231. Is the apparatus provided by the School 
Board 1 — Yes, under certain grants they got six years 
ago from the Town Council. 

22232. I believe that on a programme of this kind 
you cannot get grants from the Science and Art 
Department, because you do not divide the subjects 
according to the plan of South Kensington 1 — That 
is so. 

22233. Mr. Molloy.—' With regard to elementary 
science, I think you mentioned that you do not use text- 
books in the instruction!— We don’t. 

22234. But you use such as Johnson's charts and 
diagrams ! — Yes, we have charts. 

22235. You have no apparatus 1 — We have full 
apparatus for the chemistry and all the other parts of 
the science required ; then of course the botany is 
taught very largely in springtime and summertime. 

22236. And the plants are brought in! — Yes. 

22237. And the teacher .holding the plant gives 
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•Edinburgh, the instruction to the class 1 — Yes, and the pupils also 
„ , — have specimeus in their hands. 

‘ — I- ’ 22238. Would you be in favour of the instruction 

Mr. S. M‘C. i n botany and zoology being confined exclusively to the 
urrai " ordinary reading books? — No, I don’t think it ought 
to be taught by reading books at all ; I think it is a 
mistake to teach lessons on observation from a text- 
book for a young pupil who cannot use a text-book. 

22239. Most Kev. Dr. Walsh. — A nd I suppose 
you would consider it a still greater mistake if that 
was followed up by an examination held exclusively 
in writing ? — A serious mistake. 

22240. Mr. Molloy. — H ave you any example of 
the same boy learning woodwork and elementary 
science ? — They all do ; it is part of the school curri- 
culum. 

22241. If it was necessary to start an alternative 
system between manual work and elementary science, 
which would you prefer? — I have not thought of that, 
I would not like to give a definite opinion ; but I 
would be inclined to favour the elementary science. 

22242. What branches of mathematics are taught 
in your school ? — We teach it as a specific subject, 
which includes geometry, Euclid, algebra, and men- 
suration. 

22243. Mensuration is taught separately from the 
geometry ? — Y es. 

22244. And that with a view to further instruction 
in drawing? — It joins on to that, but it is mainly in 
connection with arithmetic we teach that. 

22245. The same text-book would contain that ? — 
No, we use smali separate text- books. 

22246. I think, in answer to Monsignor Molloy, 
you mentioned that elementary science was practically 
taught? — That is so. 

22247. Captain Shaw. — C ould you give us briefly 
the number of hours devoted to the separate subjects ? 
— It varies per standard to some extent. 

22248. Give us the fifth standard? — It goes from 
9 to 3.30, five and a half hours. 

22249. Mr. Struthers. — W ith what interval ? — 
One hour from half-past twelve to half-past one. 
Bible or religious instruction gets two and a half hours 
a week ; reading, three hours ; arithmetic, five hours ; 
writing, which includes dictation, two hours ; English, 
we teach English as a class subject, three hours; 
geography, two hours ; history, one hour. Then for 
.specific subjects we take Latin, French, or German — 
those are alternative, two and a half hours to one or 
other of the three ; mathematics, one hour ; singing, 
•one hour ; hand and eye and manual training, two 
hours. Sewing and drawing alternate to some exteut : 
the girls have three hours for sewing and the boys 
two hours for drawing and one for science. The girls 
go in batches for cookery, two hours, and then for the 
gymnasium half-an-hour per week; for swimming, 
forty minutes for the lesson. 

22250. Aui I right in saying that geography and 
history only occupy three hours a week, and you find 
they make satisfactory progress in that? — Yes. 

22251. Do they do any home lessons? — Yes, a 
lesson of about an hour’s duration in the upper classes. 

22252. Then tins question of the classification — I did 
not quite understand it — about drawing ? — A separate 
classification for drawing can only conveniently take 
place when drawing is taken at one single hour of the 
day. We cannot do that in the Edinburgh schools, 
because drawing is taken with sew ing, and they "o to 
sewing at- different hours. 

22253. Chairman. — D o the girls do drawing?— 
No, they go to sewing instead of drawing. Take 
standard 5, the girls take three hours sewing a 
week at different times ; well, if there were any back- 
ward pupils in standard 5 drawing I could not put 
them into standard 2 drawing, because standard 2 is 
not then doing drawing. 

22254. Do you know that in England the system 
of classification is much adopted ?— I think separate 
classification is very much adopted in England. 

22255. What objection have you got to teaching 


boys solid geometry ? - The broad fact that we have to 
have so many expedients to bring it home to the 
average child shows it is beyond his particular develop, 
nient for the time. 

22256. Does not the manual instruction help y ou 
in that?— It does to some extent, not to a great ex- 
tent. As a matter of fact, Mr. Graham would tell you 
that he prefers the teaching of geometry to precede 
the particular manual drawing he is giving for the 
year. 

22257. But you think that it ought to be abolished 
altogether ? — Yes. 

22258. A difference of opinion ? — Not a difference 
of opinion; but Mr. Graham finds the teaching by the 
ordinary school teachers advantageous to him in his 
work. 

22259. Rev. Dr. W ilson. — You say that religions 
instruction is given for half an hour, who gives that? 
— The ordinary class teachers. 

22260. What does that instruction consist of?-- 
We have a regular syllabus of instruction drawn up 
by the School Board to which we adhere, taking up 
the various parts of the Bible in rotation from year to 
year. 

22261. Have you any conscience clauses?— We 
have, and that is taken advantage of by three classes iu 
the city, those that don’t take the Old Testament, those 
that don’t take the New, and those that don’t take 
the shorter catechism we teach in the schools. 

22262. Have you some that don't take the Old 
Testament?— We have. 

22263. And some that don’t take the New ? — Yes, 
we have a number of Jews iu the schools. 

22264. Mr. Struthers. — You, as head-master, are 
impartially interested in all the school subjects?— 
That is so. 

22265. Being in that position you still think it 
advisable to introduce manual occupations in tho 
various standards ? — Yes. 

22266. Did you find that it introduced a compli- 
cation into the time-table ? — It does in a school that 
is already complicated. 

22267. That applies particularly to the higher 
standards beyond standard 5 ? — Jt does. 

22268. And that comes there largely because your 
school being a more advanced school you prepare 
pupils for the leaving certificate examination 1 — That 
is so. 

22269. You do a great deal of special subject work 
— mathematics, Latin, French, German ? — Yes, and 
shorthand and book -keeping. 

22270. But the introduction of manual work in 2, 
3, and 4 does not lead to the same complication ?— It 
does not lead to the same complication. 

22271. So that it almost follows that there is more 
opportunity for manual work in these classes than in 
the 5th and upwards? — There is. 

22272. So it would be very desirable to develop 
some form of manual occupation in those standards? 
— I have often thought so. 

22273. And as a matter of fact you have occupied 
yourself in experimenting a good deal as to what sort 
of occupation would be most suitable to children of 
that age? — I have. 

22274. But as regards these classes you think there 
is room ? — There is distinct room for manual training 
in these classes. 

22275. You know a great deal of time is given to 
kindergarten occupations in the infant school ?— That 
is so. 

2227 6. And you, as head-master having chargeof the 
whole school, do not find that that work makes the 
pupils more unfit for entering on standard 2 ? — On the 
contrary. 

22277. You find these children coming from the 
infant school, where a great deal of attention is given 
to kindergarten, more intelligent than we used to have 
them in old times ? — In the last two years I found 
fully a third of standard 1 so far advanced with the 
ordinary subjects that I was able to put them m 
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standard 3 and miss standard 2 completely. I put 
that down to the thorough training, in arithmetic for 
example, that is so much improved by the concrete 
teaching that comes from kindergarten work. 

22278. Then in those standards you have not found 
it necessary to omit any part of the regular school 
work ? — No part of the work. 

22279. You would not introduce this subject in 
those standards unless you were satisfied that it did not 
do any harm to the efficiency in writing, reading, and 
arithmetic 1 — That is so. 

22280. In your school, as in every other school in 
Scotland, you have what are called class subjects, 
perhaps yon will explain to the Commission what 
those class subjects are 1 — We have a choice of four 
or five subjects that are called class subjects — English, 
■geography, history, some form of elemeutavy scieuceand, 
if need be, some form of manual training. We must 
make a choice of two of these— at least we must not 
make a choice of two, hut we can make a choice of 
two, and the examination of Her Majesty’s inspec- 
tor is not an individual examination but a class 
examination. There are standard subjects, class sub- 
jects, and specific subjects. 

22281. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh.— T he standard sub- 
jects being the three elementary subjects ?— Yes, the 
standard subjects are reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
The class subjects are a choice among a set of live — two 
of the five ; we take English and geography. The five 
are English, geography, history, some form of manual 
instruction, and elementary science. 

22282. Rev. Dr. Evans. — What do you include in 
English ; how much does that cover '! — There is a 
regular course per standard, it covers getting up so 
much of a standard poem or work — in the 6th 
standard “ The Merchant of Venice"— part of that; 
then along with that would go explanation of the text 
and the story of the pluy, and essays on the chai-acters 
that the pupils would read of in that play, and a short 
section of the literature, of the history, and then the 
formal parsing and analysis to some extent, but 
perhaps not so much ; that is what we call English. 
Then in addition to these class subjects come the 
specific subjects, which are not very numerous and 
are mostly literary in Scotland. 

22283. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — We cannot have 
this put too plainly. Is it that there are, in the first 
place, three elementary subjects ; then five class sub- 
jects are set down in the Code, of which some two 
must be taken ; and then come the specific subjects ? — 
Yes, mathematics, the language subjects are — Latin, 
French, German, Greek. I had one pupil in Greek 
last year. 

2228-1. What about Gaelic 1 — That is a special sub- 
ject for the Highlands. We have extra subjects, such 
as navigation, the principles of agriculture, and 
domestic economy. 

222S5. Cookery? — Cookery comes in under a sepa- 
rate article ; it is not called either a class subject or 
a standard subject. 

22286. Then it would seem to be a specific subject ? 
— No. it counts as a specific. 

22287. Mr.STROTHKRS. — Special arrangements as to 
the hours of teaching and the number in class have to 
be made, and in that way it is distinguished ? — Yes. 

22288. So is dairy and laundry work 1 — Yes, but 
you can make any specific subject you please, if you 
get the consent of Her Majesty's inspector and the 
Department. 

22289. The manager of any school may submit to 
the inspector and Department what they consider a 
suit hie subject of instruction for the children over 
the 5th standard, and if that is approved of it may 
be taught, as Latin, French, or mathematics are ? — 
Yes, aud that is taken advantage of in. districts where 
there are local needs. 

22290. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Now will you tell 
us what the grant is for the elementary sub- 
jects ? — There is a fixed grant : that is paid on 
the average attendance of the class, 10s. per head ; 
that is invariable. There is a grant for singing, that 
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may bo 6 d. or lj., also paid on tbe average attendance. 
There is a grant for organization and discipline, which 
is 1 jf. or Is. 6 d., according to the state of the school. 

22291. These are all fixed grants? — These are 
all preliminary grants that practically do not de- 
pend on the success or non-success of the school. 

22292. Except in as far as the organization of the 
school may be good, bad, or indifferent ? — That is so. 
In addition to these, under article 19, A 4 and A 8 , we 
got Is. grant for needlework and elementary science. 
Then in the standard subjects, in addition to the fixed 
grant of 10s., there is a variable grant of 2s., 3s., or 
is., according as the school is fair, good, or excellent, 
for the standard subjects. 

22293. Then for the class subjects? — There are 
three grades of payment, 4s , 5s., or 6s., for the com- 
bined class subjects, not for them separately. In 
addition to that, there is a payment on the specific 
subjects which are paid on the individual passes of the 
scholar. 

22294. But not a grant for the class in each specific 
subject ? — It is not for the class, but for each indivi- 
dual pass in each specific subject. 

22295. And how many of these specific subjects can 
he taken ? — Two by pupils under the standard, and 
three beyond. 

22296. Mr. Strothers. — And no grant is made 
for specific subjects if the ordinary work of the school 
is not good? — That is so. 

22297. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — -You spoke of the 
10s. fixed grant in the elementary subjects : is there 
not a grant that depends on the average attendance 
of the school ; as I read the code there is some pro- 
vision for such a grant : here is a provision for a 
capitation grant of 10s. certain, hut if the average 
attendance in the school exceeds 65 per cent., and is 
under 70 , they get 11s. ; that seems to be provided 
at all events for some places, probably for districts 
where the population is scattered, so that the schools 
must have only a small attendance ? — That is so in the 
Highlands. 

22298. And so, when the attendance in a Highland 
school is from 70 to 75, the lowest capitation rate is 
12s. ; with an attendance of from 75 to 80, it is 13s. ; 
and wherever in such districts the average attendance 
of the school exceeds 80, that 10s. grant is turned 
into a 14s. grant? --That is so, but only for special 
districts. 

22299. Mr. Strothers. — About the class subjects, 
there are five of these ? — Yes. 

22300. And the school may take any two or three 
or four? — It may, but will get no extra payment 
beyond what you get for the two. 

22301. That is to say, the grant for class subjects is 
not paid on the number of subjects you take up, but 
the way these subjects have been used for training the 
intelligence of the children ? — That is so. 

22302. So from ono point of view it is immaterial 
what number you take up ; it is the quality of the 
work? — Yes. We take a third — history. 

22303. Under this scheme it would be quite iu 
your power to substitute manual work for the Eng- 
lish ? — If I thought it judicious. 

22304. But you don’t think it judicious? — I don’t 
think it judicious. 

22305. So you would always teach English in pre- 
ference to manual work, if you had your choice? — Yes. 

22306. Similarly with geography ? — Yes. 

22307. Would you say tho same about history? — 
I would have my doubts about history. 

22308. But, as a matter of fact, in the standards up 
to five you think there is no difficulty in teaching the 
three class subjects you Lave mentioned, and some 
form of manual work, in addition? — We find no diffi- 
culty in doiDg that. 

22309. And the elementary work in your school 
bos for a series of years been graded excellent ? — It 
has been marked easily excellent. 

22310. You said, in answer to Dr. Evans, that 
English in the Scotch Code is not simply grammar ? — 
That is so. 
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22311. It means the understanding of the reading 
lesson 1 — Intelligence, very largely. We don't use any 
grammar text-book at all, only in the upper standards. 

22312. Can you say that it is not usual in the 
Scotch schools — in the Edinburgh schools, at any rate 
— to use a grammar text-book i— That is so. 

22313. Except when you come to very advanced 
classes! — Yes. 

22314. About geography, do the pupils in three, 
four, and five standai ds use a geography text-book 1 — 
They use a 9ma)l text-book. 

22315. Are lessons set from that text-book to be 
learned by heart 1 — No ; nine-tenths of the teaching 
is done by a map. 

22316. Have you ever seen an inspector in your 
school take the geography or grammar manual, and 
ask the class questions from it! — Never; in schools 
in Scotland it is an unheard of thing. 

22317. Then grammar is regarded as a subordinate 
subject — useful so far as it leads to the intelligent in- 
terpretation of the reading lesson ! — That is so. Any 
grammar we take is based on the lesson. 

22318. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Do you include analysis 
in grammar! — We do. 

22319. Mr. Stkutbers. — G rammar, so far as it is 
defined, begins with analysis 1 — It does ; we teach our 
parsing as secondary to analysis. 

22320. So far as formal grammar is concerned 
analysis is the leading part of it ! — Yes. 

22321. Rev. Dr. Evans. — And that is universal, as 
far as you know 1 — Yes ; any assistants that come to 
me from other schools teach much the some. 

22322. Mi\ Struthers. — Y ou have already ex- 
plained the way in which these various kinds of 
manual occupation and drawing are useful in develop- 
ing the children's intelligence, but have you any 
'opinion as to whether ordinary school subjects — 
arithmetic, for instance — might be made more practical 
by being taught in a different way from what it is at 
present 1 — I have not considered the teaching of it in 
that way. Our arithmetic is taught very largely from 
the mental side ; we don’t use text-books in the school, 
and the first part, practically, of every lesson in the 
school ia a mental lesson rather than a text-book lesson. 

22323. But mental arithmetic is always part of the 
examination ! — It is. In some cases, if the inspector is 
satisfied with the teaching, he will only judge the class 
by the mental arithmetic — by the oral examination. 

22324. Without any card-test at all! — Without 
any card-test at all. 

22325. But usually he has both! — Commonly he 
has both. 

22326. Do you find it is necessary to use special 
cards to a large extent, in order to prepare for the 
inspector’s examination !— No ; but, in order to give 


the pupils practice in reading from a printed card for 
the last month or two we get a set, which we use,' but 
we never think of teaching from them. 

22327. Do you attach much importance to expert- 
ness in calculation— the quickness with which they 
can do ordinary sums! — Yes. I find the pupils who 
are quickest are most accurate. 

22328. So, to begin with, a teacher ought to pay 
more attention to quickness than accuracy t — I think 
so ; the accuracy will come. 

22329. Taking arithmetic in standard 1, you don’t 
think it would bo a proper way of testing the work in 
that class to set the children three sums, give them an 
indefinite time to do it, and see how many were cor- 
rect ? — It would bo the very acme of wrong method. 

22330. Would you be in favour of having one 
reading book in each class to be got up thoroughly by 
the pupils, so that they could learn it by heart 1 — No. 
We use as many as three or four booxs in standard 1 
in the course of the year. 

22331. And at the examinations yon frequently 
have a test set to tho various classes in unseen 
Readers! — In the upper classes the test is usually 
wholly unseen and from that day’s paper. 

22332. You don’t object to that system of exami- 
nation ! — No ; we rather prefer it. 

22333. They are occasionally examined in the 
meaning of what they have read, although the pas- 
sage is unseen! — That is so. 

22334. But still you don't object to it! — No. 

22335. You think that leads to proper teaching of 
reading! — Yes. 

22336. You made a remark about the inspection of 
drawing for examination! — I beg your pardon, it was 
Mr. Graham. 

22337. Well, would you say the same about other 
subjects 1 — I would prefer 

22338. That you should have an inspection of 
your school, seeing that the work you profess to do 
has been done, rather than set fixed tests on a certain 
day 1— That is so. The main reason I could give for 
that would be that our smart classes have to mark time 
for the last four or five months of the school year, 
while the duller classes are getting over the allotted 
work of the standards. 

22339. You cannot risk your grade being lowered 
from excellent to good by putting your children for- 
ward until the examination comes ! — That is so. 

22340. If you had not a fixed examination! — The 
system of classification would be much more at my 
disposal. 

22341. You think there are children who are lieing 
kept back for a month or two under the present 
system who might have been advanced if there was 
no fixed examination 1 — I quite believe so. 


Mr. William B. Gibson, Treasurer, Edinburgh School Board, examined. 


Mr. William 
B. Gibson. 

22342. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — I believe the 
resources by which your educational system in Edin- 
burgh is maintained are of two kinds — local and 
Imperial! — Yes. 

22343. Under the head local we may take the local 
rate — that is, the school rate — and we may also regard 
the Fee Grant as representing a local contribution! — 
Well, it is paid by the Education Department. 

22344. Yes ; but it may be treated as a local, as 
distinct from an Imperial, contribution. Then the 
Imperial contribution, strictly so called, is twofold : 
the grant from tho Education Department and tho 
graDt from the Science and Art Department! — Yes. 

22345. How much does the Government grant 
from the Education Department come to: I am 
asking you, of course, only about the grant to your 
Board schools, as distinct from the voluntary schools: 
these, as we know, receive grants at precisely the 
i the Board schools, so far as the Imperial 


same 

grant is concerned ? — East year, for the day schools, aui A uuu> ai ^ > e 

by the University of Son llh^dutatiarJ. Department 1 — Yes. 
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2234G. And then there was also a grant to those 
schools from the Science and Art Department! — Yes, 
£717. 

22347. But that amount, I find, was paid for 
drawing alone! — Yes. 

22348. The Science and Art Department gave 
you a further grant for manual instruction?— Yes, £256 

22349. That, then, makes £973 from the Science 
and Art Department, making a total of £30,684 for 
the Imperial contribution under both heads. Now 
for the local contribution. The local school-rate— 
the city school-rate — now amounts, in round numbers, 
to £80,000 a year! — Yes ; last year it was £80,046. 

22350. And the fee grant amounted to £16,084 — ■ 
your fee grant in Scotland is 12s. a head!— Yes. 

22351. This £80,000 a year, raised as a city rate, 
goes to maintain the School Board’s schools in 
Edinburgh, whether day schools or evening schools! 
— That is so. 

22352. And your evening schools, I find, also gets 
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22353. I think about £1,000 a year? — Yes,£4,043 
last year. 

22354. So that the Education Department gives 
vouin Edinburgh£4,000foryourevening Board schools 
in Edinburgh, and you seem to have a further grant, 
a small one, from the Science and Art Department 
for these evening schools, £93, I think ? — Yes. 

22355. By means of the large sum, £80,000 raised 
as a city rate, you are able not only to supply free 
education, but school books ; you spend apparently 
over £2,000 a year supplying the children with 
books ? — Yes ; £1,974 for day schools and £132 for 
evening schools. 

22356. It comes, I think, to an average of about 
1*. id. per child, yearly ? — Yes ; Is. 3£d. for the day 
schools, calculated on the average roll. 

22357. And I see that you spend about £3,000 a 
year in providing stationery and apparatus?— Yes ; 
£2,658 for day schools and £351 for evening schools. 

22358. And you also give £846 for prizes? — That 
is so ; for day schools, £611, and for evening schools 
£223. 

22359. These, I believe, are mainly prizes for at- 
tendance? — Atiedance prizes. 

22360. I see by the regulations that these prizes 
are given only to children who do not miss even one 
attendance in the whole year ? — Yes. 

22861. Ami right in saying that the year before 
last, there were over 800 children who never missed on 
attendance, and that last year, owing in great 


•measure to these attendance prizes, there were 1,700 Ediabnrjrh. 
who made that extraordinary record? — Yes. These otLm'im. 

numbers apply to the day schools. — ■ 

22362. Of course, there are other charges upon your MnWiUiani 
city school rate of £80,000, over and above those con- ’ son ' 
cerned with the mere working of the schools? — Yes. 

22363. I see that the expenses of the School Board 
itself, including salaries of officials, office expenses, 
and so-forth, come to between £4,000 and £5,000 ? — 

Yes, last year it was £4,705 ; and then I should ex- 
plain that this £80,000 also provides for the repay- 
ment of money borrowed for the erection of schools. 

22364. The accounts seem to show that the Edin- 
burgh School Board borrowed, in all, for school build- 
ing purposes, over half a million sterling, £515,800, 
and that it has paid off £128,600 of this, with the 
interest, of course ? — Yes. 

22365. Last year the Board paid off £14,000 of that 
principal, with £11,200 of interest?— Yes, the total 
amount paid under these two heads for the year, was 
£25,309. 

22366. The teachers’ salaries in your Edinburgh 
Board schools amount to £73,200 ? — Yes ; £68,893 
for day schools, and £4,339 for evening schools. 

22367. So that if the whole £35,000 which yon 
receive from the Education Department, and the 
Science and Art Department, for your day schools and 
your evening schools, with the fee grant of £16, COO, 
went exclusively to the teachers, it would not be 
sufficient to pay them much more than two-thirds of 
the salaries they receive? — That is so. 


Miss B hander, Mistress of the Infant Department, South Bridge School, Edinburgh, examined. Miss Brsnder, 

22368. Chairman. — Y ou are the Mistress of the 22383. What do you find to be the results as re- • 

South Bridge Public School in Edinburgh, the Infant gards drawing ? — I found it to be very creditable in- 
Mistress ? — Yes. deed, especially the freehand. 

22369. Will you tell the Commission under what 22384. And the little girls learn it as well as the 
circumstances the work is carried on in that school ? — boys ? — They don’t get so long time but they do learn 
On the roll of the school thei - e are 540 children with it. 

a staff of seven assistants and three pupil teachers. 22385. I understand that afterwards when they 

22370. What is the average age of the children? — get up higher in the school they cease to learn draw- 
Seven years. ing?— They cease to learn after standard 1. 

22371. And what is the average time spent in the 2238G. Do you think that it would be a good thing if 
department ? — Two and a half years. they went on with their drawing ? — I think to a 

22372. What time is set apart for kindergarten in- certain extent it would, 
struction? — Two hours in standard one, and five 22387. What do you think are the general re- 
hours in the junior infant, class. suits of the introduction of kindergarten? — I think 

22373. What are the gifts and occupations taught 1 it makes the children much more deft with their 
— Gifts three and four, stick-laving, tablet-laying, hands and much more observant than formerly. I 
pricking, sewing, mat weaving, drawing, paper-fold- think it improves altogether the tone of the school, 
ing, clay-modelling, and brush work. 22388. Have yon found that a particular boy of 

22374. What other subjects are taught in twelve years old who would not come to learn read- 
addition? — Drawing according to the Science and ing, was eager to come to clay work ? — Yes. 

Art Department, sewing and drill, and a course of 22389. Do you see a great difference in the 
object lessons intimately connected with the kinder- answering of the trained and untrained child? — A 
garten occupations. very great difference. 

22375. — For the past seven years has every child 22390. What do you remark on that ? — I see the 
received instruction in kindergarten ? — Yes. benefit of training. 

22376. Since its introduction have you noticed a 22391. The untrained child exercises his senses, 
steady rise in the efficiency of the school ? — Yes. but you think he does so in an inaccurate and vague 

22377. Have you kept a record of the work done sort of way? — In the trained child, accuracy and 

for any number of years ? — For five years I have kept clearness are conspicuous, the individual ability of each 
a record. The children are better prepared now than is stimulated and the physical condition of the child 
ever they were, in every branch there is an advance. is developed by the love of movement which gets full 
22378. What do you find to be the result of hand play in the games, 
and eye and brush work, dec. I — I find that the 22392. You generally advocate the introduction 
children are perfectly able to place the impressions on of kindergarten into schools, even if it were only to 
the paper without any squares at all. break the monotony of the infant’s school life ? — Yes. 

22379. Do you think that the knowledge of the 22393. But you think that it is specially beneficial to 

measurement of spaces and the skill acquired by both dull children ” — Yes. 

hands in handling the brush alone, must be of benefit 22394. Mr. Modloy. — I s kindergarten taught in 
to a child ? — Yea. any normal school to the students in training, we call 

22380. And you think there is sufficient freedom them training colleges in Ireland ? — I believe in 
of treatment to prevent its becoming mechanical ? — I one, but I am not prepared to answer that. 
t.binV so. 22395. In the case of those teachers who had no 

22381. Do the children learn clay-modelling with opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of kindergarten 
ease ? — Great ease after the previous training. previously, what course would you suggest as a 

22382. And you attribute that to the previous suitable one in order to have them made acquainted 
training they have bad in the .lower classes 1 — Yes. with this branch? — A full course by a special teacher, 
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Edinburgh. 22396. Or if a number of teachers came to a par- 
Oci. 2 oTl 897 ticular centre the same object would bo attained 1 — 
— — Yes, if model lessons were given to a class of children 

Mia Braider. M part 0 f the course. 

22397. What is the age usually of the children in 
standard 1 ! — Eight is the average age, but seven 
in the whole department. 

2239S. Then you find for standard 1 two hours 
is sufficient to give instruction in kindergarten ! — Yes. 

22399. What instruction is there in drawing! — 
We give the Science and Art instruction in drawing, 
freehand and with a ruler. 

22400. Is the sewing the kind that comes under the 
generic term of kindergarten sewing] — We have 
other sewing. 

22401. Actnal pieces of calico on which the children 
work ! — Yes. 

22402. Mr. Strothers. — Do yon remember the 
time when kindergarten work was not at all common 
in the schools! — Yes. 

22403. When the whole time was given practically 
to reading, writing, and arithmetic ! — Yes. 

22404. Do you think tho proficiency in those days 


was greater than it is at present 1 — Not nearly so 
great. 

22405. In those days standard 1 was examined 
individually, each child was examined in reading, 
writing and arithmetic ; certain tests were set to eacli 
child individually! — Yes. 

22406. That is no longer the case 1 — No. 

22407. Do you think there is less attention paid 
to the individual children now than there was when 
that was the rule ! — No, I don’t think so. 

22408. You think the diver children are advanced 
and those who are not smart are kept longer in the 
class until they are able to do the work of it ! — Thoy 
are. 

22409. That is the classification is much better 
than it used to be ! — It is much freer. 

22410. And children make progress according to 
their natural capacity aud not according to a forced 
rule! — Yes. 

22411. Are the children kept longer in the infant 
department than they used to be 1 — A little longer. 

22412. Before they must leave when they were 
seven years of age ! — Yes. 


Profosnor 

Robert 

Wallace. 


Mr. Robert Wallace, Professor of Agriculture and Rural Economy in tho University of Edinburgh, 
examined. 


22413. Chairman. — You are Professor of Agri- 
culture and Rural Economy in the University of 
Edinburgh ! — Yes. 

22414. And do you represent the Edinburgh School 
of Rural Economy ! — Yes. 

22415. And you have had experience in educational 
. matters ! — Well, probably, I had better say with 
regard to the experience I have had, this is my thir- 
teenth session in Edinburgh, and I was before that 
fully three years a Professor of Agriculture at the 
Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester ; aud during 
my excursions abroad I have paid a great deal of 
attention to the working of all sorts of agricultural 
schools, in the Colonies and America, as well as 
Canada. 

22416. Will you give a brief description of the 
Edinburgh School of Rural Economy! — The Edin- 
burgh School of Rural Economy has only been 
instituted within the last three years. It was felt 
that there was a necessity for some centralisation of 
the work — it was done in too many centres, and 
under too many bodies— and a body of responsible 
representatives were appointed by the University 
Council and by the Highland Society to begin with, 
and they subsequently added to their number repre- 
sentatives from the Town Council of Edinburgh and 
from County Councils giving grants in support of 
the school, aud that body is now known by the name 
of the Edinburgh School of Rural Economy, and it 
takes under its care all the different grades of agricul- 
tural instruction given in Edinburgh. 

22417. Does it train teachers in agriculture ! — It 
is not a teaching body at all, it simply receives 
grants from Government and other institutions, and 
issues a scheme of education, and among the schemes 
of education there is one for the teaching of school- 
masters. 

22418. In agriculture!- -Yes. 

22419. Is there much done in that way! — There 
has been a very largo amount done in Edinburgh in 
that way — it began in 1888, before this body was 
instituted at all. 

22420. Do the schoolmasters come in, as they go 
to agriculture at Glasnevin, in Ireland, for a course ! 
— The schoolmasters come for a month during the 
holidays, and devote the whole of their time to the 
study of agriculture and allied science. 

22421. They only learn it theoretically ? — There is 
no practical work further than that they go on 
Saturdays to farms in the neighbourhood. 

22422. But there is 


a little in detail, in connection with this particular 
institution! — The instruction given, to begin with, 
when the men came in at first was in agriculture — 
forty lectures — and in chemistry twenty lectures, 
besides laboratory work. That was the work of the 
first stage of instruction for sell ool masters, and during 
the latter years a further development has taken 
place, and it is intended now to have chemistry, 
botany, geology, entomology, and probably other sub- 
jects taught principally in alternative years, taking 
perhaps two subjects each year. 

22424. Do you have a system of examination of 
the teachers after they have been at work I- - Yes, 
there are class examinations, aud class certificates 
are given. 

22425. I understand that agriculture is taught in 
Scotland in rural schools as a voluntary subject! — 
It is taught under the Science and Art Department, 
and in the Board schools as a science subject. 

22426. Mr. Struthers. — Jn evening schools!— 
It is taught in evening classes under the Science and 
Art Department, but it is taught as a science subject 
in the Board schools, and more so in recent years than 
formerly. 

22427. As a specific subject, but it is not compul- 
sory, as in the rural schools in Ireland ? — It is not 
compulsory at all. 

22428. Chairman. — How is it taught in Scotch 
schools — out of a book or practically ? — An effort has 
been made to make, it something better than merely 
book instruction. The schoolmasters when they corn* 
here have been taught methods of instruction, and 
they are recommended to use diagrams largely, and 
models, and also to take in specimens of all sorts of 
things that the pupils may bo able to pick up in the 
country districts. 

22429. There are three ways of teaching agriculture 
one out of a textbook, as is usually done in Ireland ; 
another, the one you have just mentioned ; and the 
third way is by having example plots — which would 
you prefer! — The middle one; 1 don’t think it is 
possible to teach agriculture by the other two methods 
satisfactorily, either out of a book or by farm .plots. 

22430. You don’t think farm plots are any use!— 
They are only of use in a modified sense — you may 
teach a boy how to conduct experiments on a small 
scale ; but agriculture can only be taught practically 
on an ordinary farm, conducted as a commercial 
enterprise, and that would be impossible in connection 
with a school. Whenever you put pupils in numbers 
on a farm, you at once change the character of the 


farm attached! — No. 

ffcMGSi <flna<_»g<i-ni tMsari you intend to 
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teach them, the work done by an ordinary labourer 
on the farm. I can read you one or two suggestions 
from my initiatory address to the school masters 

“ It is intended merely that they should, by building on 
tlie foundation of a eood general education, become 
literary experts in the subject of agriculture, and be ablo 
to direct the youthful mind in proper grooves : above all, 
to encourage the development of the power of observation’ 
for which there is so much necessity as a training for 
o very walk in life, and so much scope and muturiafoon- 
stuntly at hand in a country place." 

I believe that an immense amount of useful elementary 
knowledge can be disseminated by schoolmasters if 
they will confine themselves to principles, leaving 
practice entirely to those who have spent their life 
in it. 

"The employment of raral schoolmasters has many con- 
spicuous advantages. 

“ To begin with, if is within the range of possibility to 
do so with the means at our disposal. We have in them 
educated men who are in direct touch with, and in con- 
venient renclt of, the very classes wc want to influence; 
we have, further, men who are trained to impart, instruction. 
All that is really wanted under these circum-tances is nn 
assurance that the teachers Rre themselves instructed in 
the work laid out for them. It is possible to do this if 
too much is not expected. 

■‘I have no hesitation in saving I am firmly convinced 
that if there wore any elaborate attempt made to get 
schoolmasters to tench practical agriculture in Scotland 
it would not only end in failure, but injure the chances of 
that success which I feel assured will attend their efforts 
in teaching scientific principle? 

“It appears, from what I have said, to be clearly the 
work of the Government to ennfinu their efforts to the 
dissemination of scientific principles, and leave to the 

C tical agriculturalists of the country the duty, as 1ms 
the case in the past, of training their sons in the 
practical operations which they, of all classes of the com- 
munity, know best." 

22431. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — May I take it 
that as regards the teaching of agriculture as an 
industrial occupation, you would put it on the same 
footing as the teaching, say, of shoemaking or tailor- 
ing 1 — No, you cannot put it on such a footing ; 
agriculture in some of its different branches can be 
taughtdifferently from the main subject of agriculture. 

22432. I don’t think you quite follow tlie question. 
Let me put it in this way. I take it that you are not 
in favour of teaching trades, say, the trade of a 
tailor or of a shoemaker, in the elementary schools in 
the country ? — No, of course, not. 

22433. My question was whether you would not, 
to that extent, put the teaohing of agriculture or, let 
us call it, farming, on the same footing as the teach- 
ing of a trade ; in other words, you would not be in 
favour of recognising the teaching of farming as a 
branch of elementary school work 1 — Certainly not. 

22434. But you would favour the teaching of 
certain principles which would be of practical use to 
a boy when he afterwards goes to work on a farm 1 — 
It is so to some extent ; but I believe the teaching 
of agriculture will do more to develop his power of 
observation than any information he would derive 
from it. 

22435. 1 understood you to say yon were opposed 
to the teaching of agriculture in elementary schools 1 
— I am not opposed to the teaching of agriculture in 
elementary schools. 

22436. Then it is better to ask what you mean by 
agriculture 1 — It is difficult to define the subject of 
agriculture. 

22437. Suppose we take it as meaning the cultiva- 
tion of land ? — You can Bay it is the cultivation of 
land, but that does not embrace everything included 
in agriculture. 

22438. Of course not. But this will bring out the 
point. You are not in favour of teaching the cultiva- 
tion of land in the elementary school 1 — Certainly not. 

22439. And you are in favour of teaching those 
principles that undorlie the proper cultivation of 
land 1— -Yes. 


22440. Monsignor Molloy. — I notice here you say Edinburgh, 
that schoolmasters who receive instruction in Of*.2o7i89*. 
agriculture in the University under yourself, and p — 
agricultural chemistry under Dv. Aitken, and agricul- Robert*” 
tural entomology, qunlify later on by studying those Wallace, 
branches for the degree of B.Sc. in agriculture ?• — No ; 
that is quite a different thing, the degree of B.Sc. in 
agriculture is apart altogether from what you see 
there. 

22441. It has nothing at all to do with the school- 
masters 1 — No. 

22442. When tlie schoolmasters receive your in- 
struction in theoretical agriculture are they entitled 
latter on to a diploma or certificate 1 — They get a 
class certificate, it is not anything like a diploma. 

22443. Would this certificate qualify the man to 
earn money in the teaching of agriculture, that he 
would not earn by any other means ? — That does not 
qualify him to earn under the Science and Art 
Department ; it is not accepted by the Science and 
Art Department unless he works under a local board. 

If there is a local board established, and they say 
that man is qualified, then the Science and Ar t 
Department will recognise him. 

22444. Then the schoolmaster attending your 
lectures has this advantage, that he acquires a know- 
ledge of the subject? — Yes, aud of methods of 
teaching. 

22445. Captain Shaw. — Have you considered the 
syllabus of agriculture, as laid down by the Scottish 
Education Department? — I don't think I have paid 
much attention to it. 

22446. You know it is taught as a specific subject. 

“ The principles influencing the supply of plant food 
in the soil, necessity for cultivation, circumstances 
making tillage more or less effective.” That is the 
first stage. The second stage is, ‘‘The principles 
regulatiug the more or less perfect supply of plant 
food, manures and supplementary sources of plant 
food.” Third, “Principles relating to the growth of 
crops and variation in their yield and quality.” Is 
that what you would sketch as suitable instruction to 
be given in an elementary school ? — So far as it goes 
it is all right, but it does not include anything like 
the amount I would wish to be taught. I have not 
studied it, but from what you have read there it is 
certainly not comprehensive enough ; it is good enough 
for a beginning. 

22447. You recognise the fact that the children 
will probably only be taught for a two years’ course, 
and have a few hoars’ instruction in the week? — It 
would be difficult to bring in all the country labourers 
under that heading. 

22448. It may be supplemented, perhaps, by the 
formation of collections of natural history — insects 
and such like ? — Yes, and these German models of all 
sorts of things ought to be brought into the teaching 
of agriculture ; in Sweeden and Denmark the schools 
are properly provided with magnificent sets of 
specimens that are of the greatest use to the young 
people. 

22449. Mr. Struthehs. — May I ask to what set 
of models you refer ? — Almost anything — animals. 

22450. You mean the model of a cow? — Model of 
a cow or a horse, the internal arrangements of them, 
and the implements of the farm, everything yon could 
mention is modelled and shown in these German and 
Danish and Swedish schools. 

22451. Captain Shaw. — Is this course now that is 
given on page 26 of your book for schoolmasters ? — 

Yes, this is the course for schoolmasters this year. 

22451a. And that is the style of thing which you ex- 
pect them to teach to their students when they go back? 

— We have had somewhat of a rotation of subjects in 
the country places: agriculture will be taken one year, 
botany the next year, the principles , of chemistry the 
third year, and physiography the fourth year. To 
try to get an educational rotation of subjects, because 
it is impossible to keep agricultural classes going 
consecutively, botany will be taken up one year and 
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Edinburgh, chemistry perhaps the next, and it is not intended different classes that are being taught in the various 
XT" ° that chemistry and botany should be taught every schools, the Heriot-Watt and Dick colleges and the 
— L ’ year. These are the subjects taught this year, next botanical gardens, and they formulated a scheme bv 
Professor year probably geology and entomology, or perhaps ■which the teachers employed in those schools are 
Walla 1 • some other subject may be taken up. enabled to do the work necessary for agricultural 

22452. Does not agriculture include them all? — teaching. 

Yes, they have a bearing on agriculture, and agricul- 22466. That is, they are the agenoy through which 
tare cannot be taught without a knowledge of them, this grant is distributed to various special schools? — 
22453. I don’t quite follow what you would call They aro the educational authority of Edinburgh to 
agriculture as distinguished from these subjects ? — receive all grants from the Government that have to 
The subject of agriculture deals with the cultivation go to these different schools, 
of crops, the management generally of the form, and 22467. In addition to that work they maintain 
you cannot exclude altogether other subjects, for they special vacation classes for teachers ? — Yes, hut for 
come in at all times in the learning of agriculture. these they get grants from the Government, also. 

22454. Would you be iu favour of the children 22468. Besides what they get from the school of 
working in the laboratory themselves 1 — Yes, the Rural Economy ? — The funds of the School of Rural 
more practical work they can get in the laboratory Economy come entirely from Government and the 
the better, and the more they can use the magnifying County and Town Councils. 

glass when dissecting the specimens the more interest 22469. You contribute certain money for the con- 
they will have in the work. duct of these vacation classes for teachers ?— Yes, 

22455. And you think children from 11 to 13 will that used to come from the Board of Agriculture, 

be able to do this? — Oh yes, they can do flowers, and 22470. Does it come through the School of Rural 

make collections of plants and all sorts of things Economy? — Yes. 

connected with agriculture ; collections of grasses and 22471. There is no other grant from Government? 

all those subjects that come directly or indirectly in — No, but there are grants from County Councils, 
connection with agriculture. 22472. But that also comes through this Board? 

22456. Would you consider it any use of children — Yes, or it may be paid to the men themselves ; 
learning off by heart the description of various breeds some of the County Councils give .£3 a head to each 
of animals and cattle, and soforth ? — No, I don’t man who attends. 

believe agriculture can be taught at all unless you 22473. These vacation classes are for the purpose 
get the children interested iu the subject, and get of enabling teachers to give satisfactory agricultural 
them to know what they are studying — there is no instruction to their schools ? — Y es. 
good in teaching agriculture as a mere matter of 22474. Do you think the training for a month is 

memory. sufficient for that purpose? — It is all you can givo 

22457. Or yet, learning how many cwt of a par- for the first year, and after going through this pre- 
ticular manure you have to put into a particular field liminary training a great many come back for a 
to grow a particular crop 1 — -I think that probably is further course. 

too much for a young student to know, but I think it 22475. But you have formed no opinion as to 
is an exceedingly important thing that they should whether these men at the end of their first course of 
know what the manures are that go to the particular training are in a position to givo really efficient 
•crops. agricultural training in the school? — They are in- 

22458. But these details of figures you don’t think finitely better able than they were before, and many of 
•are necessary ? — These are subordinate things, which them were teaching under the Science and Art 
may come in or may not, but I should not place any Department and Scottish Code. 

.‘importance on that kind of mental exercise. 22476. Then this is, in fact, a supplementary class? 

22459. If you had trained a teacher to teach — A great many never had teaching before they 
agriculture would you expect him to have recourse began it from text-books. 

to a text-book with the children? — It would be best 22477. What sort of agriculture do you wish that 
taught if he were the man who used the text-book, these men should teach in the schools when they go 
and instructed them hy writing on the hoard, and by back ? — First of all you don’t wish the practice of 
dictation and explanation. I don’t think it is agriculture should be taught in any form ?— Oh, no. 
absolutely necessary to put a text-book in' the 22478. There is a scheme for teaching of agricul- 
•children’s hands — it is dangerous to trust too much ture in the Code here, which has been already re* 
to it. ferred to. You said you would amplify that. Would 

22460. He should bo cultivating the children’s you not change it at all ? — I think I would draw up a 
observations all the time by experiments ? — Yes, and different scheme from that. I have not taken it in 
not use a text-book that probably is too advanced for fully, but it does not seem to me to cover much ground, 
the children. 22479. Could yon specify some of the points on 

22461. Mr. Strothers. — Do you represent the which you would amplify it ? — There is nothing about 
views of the committee of management of this school; stock. I think children of that age if they are to 
there is a committee of management of the School of learn anything about stock should learn it when they 
Rural Economy ? — I don’t know that I am here to are young. 

represent their views, but only facts I know; lean 22480. Of what age are you talking? — Children 
tell you what their views were in the past. begin to learn about stock when they are seven or 

22462. The opinions you give are your own in the eight, the younger they begin the better, 
first place? — This school was established by myself ; 22481. They learn that at home ? — Yes. 

they have only taken over the management in the 22482. Could you add anything of practical value 
last three years, so, of course, I knew the working in a to that teaching in the school ; for instance you said 
way that others do not. you would add on some teaching about live stock to 

22463. But you give expression to certain opinions the programme of agriculture ; on the other band yon 
as to the proper teaching of agriculture ?— Oh, yes. say they receive that teaching at home ?— They 
22464. Are those yonr own, or are they shared by receive all they get of it at home, 
the committee? — I don’t know what the opinions of 22483. You propose to add to the present pro- 
the committee are as regards methods. > gramme in the school some teaching about livestock? 

22465. You receive certain funds for the working — Yes. 
of this school, part of which is expended in these 22484. Then all the teaching about live stock 
classes for training teachers; what other work is should hot in your view be got at home? — They can- 
carried on by the school besides training teachers? — not get it fully at home. 

They receive a grant from the Board of Agriculture, 22485. And you think the schoolmaster could nsc- 
now it comes through the Scotch Department, for the fully add something to their knowledge of live slock 
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by oral teaching in school 1 — I am quite certain of it, 
and I think a great deal might be taught to children 
with regard to implements by using diagrams. 

22486. But the actual object is always better than 
a diagram, is it not 1 — Oh, yes, and if you could get 
models so much the better. 

22487. Not models even, but the actual thing ! — 
Ves. 

22488. In most districts in Scotland are not the 
ordinary agricultural implements within the reach of 
almost every school ! — They could take the children 
out to a farm. 

22489. Would it not be better to take them out on 
the farm and show it to them there 1 — It would be a 
waste of time if you bad a complete model ; you could 
teach the children better from that than taking them 
out on the fields. 

22490. Take the model of a reaping machine! — 
Ves, or the different parts of a plough. 

22491. When a boy grows up, and begins to be a 
farmer of sixteen or seventeen, he will get to know 
the various part3 of that plough very well, even if he 
was not taught a word about it! — Yes, but he will 
have gained a great deal of benefit by taking an in- 
terest in the construction of the plough. 

22492. Don’t you think it is better to give him 
such instruction at the age at which lie begins to use 
the plough, sixteen or seventeen ; let him conic to a 
special class for the purpose 1 — Yes, if he will do so, 
hut you will only get a limited number of boys who 
will come back to the classes. 

22493. But a great deal might be done by outside 
excursions ; for instance they might learn to dis- 
tinguish certain kinds of grasses 1 — I thoroughly agree 
in that. 

22494. Also certain kinds of weeds which were 
particularly baneful to agriculture 1 — Yes. 

22495. They might also make collections of in- 
jurious insects!— -Yes, but I don't think they would 
learn so much in excursions in connection with 
theso objects you specie of as they would by making 
collections and bringing them into the teachers, and 
getting them to explain, but I thoroughly believe in 
instruction in the fields. 


22501. Of course you are remembering this point — 
that in every rural school there arc a very large 
number of boys who are not going to be furmers. 
Would it not be better to teach them elementary 
principles of science bearing on drainage rather than 
the work of drainage! — I have no objection to 
elementary principles of these other sciences coming 
in tlieir proper place ; take them in rotation — give 
agriculture one yeai’, botany the next year, chemistry 
the next year, or vary the subjects, so that the boys 
never get tired of them. We had no less than 15,000 
upils taught in Scotch country districts, and I have 
earcl from schoolmaster's it was impossible to form 
a class of agriculture every year ; they must vary the 
subject. 

22502. If you taught the elementary principles of 
science rather than agriculture specifically you could 
have a great rotation of subjects 1 — Yes, but I don’t 
think you should teach it in place of agriculture, 
because in what I call agriculture come things you 
cannot get in any other branch of science. 

24503. Many of these children are not going to be 
farmers, therefore what is taught to those children 
should be what is useful for all, as elementary science 
.would be, while agriculture would be useful for those 
going to be farmers only ! — I don't think so; 1 think 
elementary agriculture would be quite as useful as 
elementary botany or elementary geology to anybody, 
because it is not so much the facts that he becomes 

C essed of as the benefit the teaching confers on 
I believe agriculture could be made more 
interesting than any one of those sciences, and you 
would do more good to a boy than by trying to teach 
him the bare and dry sciences. 

22504. If science is taught with experiments and 
making collections as you yourself suggested, it can 
scarcely be called a bare and dry science 1 — You can 
improve it to some extent ; still I don’t think any are 
so interesting as agriculture — fascinating for the 
pupil. 

22505. Have you seen a teacher giving a lesson in 
agriculture in an elementary school! — No, I don’t 
think I have. 

22506. In the course of a somewhat careful inquiry 
in Denmark we found that as a matter of fact 
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22496. Have you seen the programme issued by 
tbe French Government for instruction in agriculture 
in rural schools ? — Did this appear in Major Craig’s 
report 1 No, I have not seen that. 

22497. Well, in this programme, they advocate 
such making of collections as you speak of, but they 
also begin with certain very elementary experiments 
in physical science, so as to show the nature of air 
and water — they proceed to show the difference be- 
tween a plant grown in a pot without manure in an 
absolutely sterile soil and another grown in soil with 
certain manure added ; they also have further experi- 
ments showing the effect of different combinations of 
manure. Would that be useful instruction ! — Yes, 
for the higher classes. I would call that distinctly 
advanced compared with what you should begin 
with. 

22498. That might be called elementary science 
leading up to agriculture ? — Yes, the principal branch 
of elementary science. 

22499. Is there any kind of agricultural instruc- 
tion different from that that you would like to have 
given in a school in addition to these things we have 
mentioned ! — That is practical demonstration. I 
certainly think a great deal can be taught by 
explaining without a model at all. 

22500. You mentioned, for instance, that they 
should be told something about live stock, different 
breeds and proper methods of feeding ; is there any 
other point you would have taught in on elementary 
school ! — I think a great deal could be taught a boy 
about the benefits of drainage on a farm and drain- 
pipes, and the benefits of top-dressing with different 
materials. 


agriculture was not taught in the elementary schools 
at all there 1 — No, but it is taught in a very superior 
way in the intermediate and higher schools. 

22507. But then you spoke of certain models to be 
seen in the schools of Sweden and Denmark 1 — Those 
were the higher schools. 

22508. Then you are of opinion that real agricul- 
tural teaching should begin in the intermediate and 
higher schools — 1 mean the teaching of agriculture 
thoroughly — you would not depend on the teaching 
given in tbe elementary schools! — No, I think it 
ought to begin in the elementary schools. 

22509. But you lay stress on the teaching that 
comes in in the intermediate and higher schools ? — 
I lay equal stress on the elementary work. 

22510. Suppose you want to produce a class of 
thoroughly trained agriculturists who have a complete 
knowledge of the subject, and are likely to improve 
tbe agriculture of the country, you would require to 
have higher schools! — Undoubtedly. 

22511. Have you any idea what form that higher 
instruction should take! — They will simply have to 
expand the subject and go into a little more teaching. 

22512. Would you have special institutions in 
each comity 1 — Not in each county. 

22513. Perhaps three or four in c-ach county in 
Scotland! — I don’t know that special institutions 
would be necessary; I think sides to those institutions 
now in existence, sides to scientific institutions, such 
as the Perth Academy and higher schools. 

22514. Mos t Rev. Dr . W alsk. — I understand from 
one of your pamphlets that you are totally opposed 
to the idea of having one great central establishment 
for the purpose of teaching agriculture !• -Distinctly 
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22515. Mr. Strothers. — Thoa attaching sides 
to existing higher institutions, you would practically 
have one in each county '! — Perhaps so. 

22516. Do you attach any importance to teachers 
going around lecturing to farmers? — No. 

22517. Or to plots for experiments 1 — Not if the 
results are to be published. You cannot have 
experimental plots conducted on a small scale, the 


results of which are of any value to the public. But 
these small plots may be conducted for the purnoa 
of illustrating how experiments should be conducted 
22518. Suppose you had some sucli plot ^ ^ 
county and an expert employed by the County 
Council to go round and give lectures, using this plot 
as his basis of demonstration, would not that he a 
useful form of instruction ? — You could not gain any 
benefit from that to my mind. 3 


FORTY-NINTH PUBLIC SITTING— THURSDAY, OCTOBER 21st, 1837, 

Oct 21. 1897. 

AT 1.30 o’clock, p.m. 

At the School Board Offices, Edinburgh. 

Present : — The Right Hon. The Earl of Belmore, g.c.m.g., in the Chair ; His Grace The Most Rev. 
William J. Walsh, d.d. ; The Right Rev. Monsignor Molloy, d.d., d.sc. ; Rev. Henry 
Evans, d.d. ; Rev. Hamilton Wilson, d.d. ; Stanley Harrington, Esq., b.a. ; W. R. j. 
Molloy, Esq. ; Captain T. B. Shaw ; and J. Strttthers, Esq., b.a. ; 

with J. D. Daly, Esq., m.a.. Secretary. 


Mr. Andrew E. 
Scongal. 


Mr. Andrew E. Scocgal, m.a., f.r.s.e., One of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools in Scotland, examined. 


22519. CnAiRMAN. — You are one of Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Schools in Scotland? — I am. 

22520. Will you give the Commission your views 
on manual instruction as a subject in primary schools, 
including kindergarten work ? — Would your lordship 
prefer that I should take manual instruction first ? 

22521. I think so; it is what is on the paper first. 
We better take it up first 1 — Then I have to speak 
with more special reference to the schools in my dis- 
trict in the borough of Leith, where alone as yet the 
manual instruction is fully developed, as fully, that is, 
as we have yet been able. It was not until the year 
1895 that manual instruction, hand and eye training, 
was taken up in Leith throughout all the schools, 
and throughout each school as a whole from top to 
bottom. 

22522. How many schools are there in Leith ? — 
Twelve public schools, outside of two denominational 
ones, that I have to inspect. But I am speaking 
specially of the public schools. The occasion of the 
taking up of that subject was the change in ths Scotch 
Code, which for the first time recognised manual in- 
struction specifically. Of course it follows from that 
that we are practically only feeling our way as yet ; 
we are not into our third session of the full course of 
that work. But after conference with the School 
Board and the teachers — that is a conference between 
myself and them- —it was resolved that the experiment 
should be made. I think I need hardly trouble the 
Committee with the general grounds for the teaching 
of that subject unless they wish; they must be quite 
familiar with the arguments. Then, of course, we 
began so far tentatively ; but I should have mentioned 
that, previous to the introduction of manual instruc- 
tion in the standards generally, we had introduced, I 
think about the year 1889, kindergarten work in the 
infant departments ; and part of the inducement and 
argument to take up what you might call advanced 
kindergarten work, or to further band and eye in- 
struction in the standards generally, throughout the 
.rest of the school, was derived from the great benefit 
that teachers and managers and myself felt had 


accrued from the introduction of kindergarten in the 
infaut department. The work, as I have said, pro- 
ceeds systematically from the lowest standard in the 
mixed school, that is after the children leave the infant 
department, right up to the highest standard in the 
school. I should explain that in Leith, except in two 
schools, there are no children in what is called the 
ex-sixth standard. The number of children remaining 
to that age was so small, comparatively, that the 
Board decided to organise matters by collecting those 
children beyond standard six into schools specially 
staffed to carry the instruction beyond the limits of 
the ordinary course. Between standard one (or two as 
the case may be in the organization of the school), that 
is, beyond the infant department and up to standard 
six, the schools go through a regular progressive 
couree. 

22523. Do you consider standard one os being in 
the infant department? — Sometimes it is and some- 
times not. It depends upon tho organization. There 
is an option in that respect given under tho Board’s 
regulations, and some prefer to keep standard one 
as the highest class of the infant department, and 
some to bracket it with the senior school. I pre- 
fer tho first arrangenieut myself ; I think it forms a 
very fitting copestone in the infant department. 
With regard to that, there are some schools even yet 
where children come to school of too old an age 
to be admitted into the infant department, and yet of 
not sufficient attainments to go any higher Ilian even 
the infant stage or the first standard ; and, therefore, in 
some of the schools dealing with the poorer classes of 
children, we have an infant department ending with the 
first standard, and u mixed department beginning agam 
with the first standard for these specially backward 
children — that is, those who could not profitably go into 
an infant department, and yet could net go higher than 
standard one in a mixed school. The course of manual 
instruction was wisely, I think, left to be worked out 
a good deal by the teaching staff of each school, 
subject of course to some general understanding as to 
the purpose of the work and the progressive stages 
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that should be taken up. I have been favoured by 
the teachers with outlines of several of the special 
schemes adopted, which I shall be very glad to 
put at the service of the Commission. Perhaps 
the best specimen is that from the Oraighall-road 
school. I should mention that the manual instruc- 
tion is given to the boys only. The girls have extra 
work as compared with the boys, in respect of needle- 
work and domestic economy, and cookery also, and 
these subjects were considered to be so far manual 
instruction for the girls, developing the same lines ; 
aud so the scheme of manual instruction is confined to 
the boys throughout all the standards. The course 
that I have before me here from Leith Craighall-road 
school, takes, in standard one, embroidery, flower 
making, basket weaving, clay modelling and other 
kindergarten work. 

22524. That is for girls 1 — No, this is for boys. 
What is called embroidery is merely the stitching 
of outlines of forms in coloured threads ; the 
boys do that. Standard two. paper measuring, 
cutting and mounting and a further development of 
clay modelling. Standard three, drawing, cutting 
and covering simple rectangular forms in cardboard. 
Standard four, the same as the above with more ad- 
vanced forms and stronger materials. Standard five, 
woodwork. I may mention that this is the only 
school of the' twelve public schools in Leith in which 
woodwork has been taken up. The others have not yet 
reached that standard of development. I was quite 
clear that we had to begin cautiously, that what 
was to be done should be done thoroughly. They take, 
in woodwork, sawing, planing, chiselling, gnaging, 
instruction in the use of tools and in the structure 
and uses of different kinds of wood ; and, in the move 
advanced form, mortise and tenon joint, inlaying, and 
moulding. As I have already said, we must consider 
that we are so far yet only making experiments. 
I have talked to members of the Board ; I have con- 
ferred, quite recently, for the special purpose of this 
evidence, with selected men amongst my teachers ; and 
they all agree with me that the value of this work 
is proving itself, year by year, more and more. 

22525. What have you done in the way of elemen- 
tary science 1 — Elementary science begins at an early 
stage with ns ; of course a good deal of initiative in 
matters of that sort must come from the terms of the 
Code under which the schools work, and which, 
whether fortunately or not, is taken as a sort of 
Directory of the kind and amount of instruction. 

22526. What, is the purpose and value of such 
instruction, under the head of elementary science 1 — 
Well, the value of such instruction has been forced 
upon me, after many years of inspecting work, by a feel- 
ing of — well, I must just simply put it boldly — a sort 
of woodenness in the results that we gain from a too 
limited direction of the whole energies of teachers and 
children npon, practically, the three It's, or a little 
more. My services go hack to the time when tho 
Code demanded little more than the three R’s., and 
one felt, really, that it was a hopeless state of things 
that so little educational outcome should result from 
the devotion of five or six hours a day of the children’s 
time to the three R’s. only. That led me to be very 
desirous to introduce variety into the curriculum of 
school work, so long as that could be justified educa- 
tionally. 

22527. What do you consider its place in the cur- 
riculum of school work 1 — I think the place of elemen- 
tary science is, in the first place, as I have 3aid, to 
introduce an interesting variety into the curriculum, 
to meet a felt want in the course, that is to say, to 
meet a natural desire of the child’s mind. A 
child is essentially an inquiring being, and it is a 
great pity that he should leave school without know- 
ing anything about taking an intelligent conscious 
interest in bis surroundings in the world and amongst 
his fellow men. Tho special educational objects 
of elementary science I take to be the training of 
tho children's powers of observation, and of deduction 


from observations actually made ; and the cultivation 
of their general intelligence, and, along with that, of 
greater width of vocabulary and greater precision and 
force iu the use of language. 

22528. What are the particular aims and special 
meihods in the teaching of it ? — The particular aims 
in each class, and the corresponding methods, must be 
gauged by the stage of intellectual development of the 
child. It is obvious that a child of seven or eight in 
standard one is not capable of the same range of work 
in that way as a child of twelve or thirteen in 
standard six. 

22529. Yon suit the work to the standards in the 
school 1 — Just so. 

22530. Then all the children of standard six would 
do a particular sort of work, and all the children of 
standard five another sort 1 — Yes, and as regards method, 
one essential point is that the stages should be care- 
fully graduated so as to lead on to one another, and that 
a higher stage should help to enlarge the knowledge 
gained in a lower, and render it more complete and 
exact. 

22531. In cases where elementary science is intro- 
duced, has the knowledge of elementary science or the 
capacity of a child for elementary science anything tc 
do with his promotion from one standard to another 
in the school generally 1 — I am afraid not. 

22532. That depends entirely upon the literary 
proficiency 1 — Practically that is so : as the thing is 
Jaid down in the Code, upon his proficiency in arith- 
metic. That is the departmental subject upon which 
the line is drawn. There is freedom of classification 
theoretically introduced under the present Code, but 
I am afraid it is not sufficiently taken practical ad- 
vantage of. One may say practically that a child’s 
proficiency iu arithmetic makes the differentiation 
as to his stage in school. 

22533. As regards the teachers of elementary 
science, do you prefer ordinary class teachers trained 
to teach it or special teachers 1 — Without hesitation, 
as regards the elementary science, it is preferable to 
have the ordinary class teacher. 

22534. Why is that so 1 — Because we use the sub- 
ject entirely as a portion of the ordinary curriculum 
of theschool : it is simply taught like other subjects 
that we call the class subjects. 

22535. Are the teachers all expected to be able to 
teach it 1 — Well, I don’t know that one can say 
exactly that all arc expected to teach it at present, 
but there is no doubt that matters are growing in 
that direction. The subject has been put into the 
Code, a good deal of science is taught in the training 
colleges, and the teachers know that very probably 
they will be called upon to teach it j and so they do, 
more or less, train for this work. 

22536. How do you train teachers for such work 1 
— They learn specific Sciences, several of them, more 
or less, according to their own predilection in the 
training colleges, and they are there taught, of course, 
methods of teaching. 

22537. Are all your teachers trained teachers 1 — 
All have gone through the training colleges, except a 
few that lmve been pupil teachers (or their equivalents 
by examination), and have subsequently passed the 
Government Examinations for a Teacher’s Certificate. 


Practically one may say that all the teachers in these 
schools are trained teachers. 

22538. There is one other sub-head, and that is how 
do you provide for the expense of such instruction in 
primary schools! — The School Board of Leith, I am 
glad to say, and T am very grateful to them for it, have 
been energetic and liberal in that respect. They have 
provided all the necessary equipment for both hand and 
eye training and the elementary science work — 
material, apparatus for experiments, museum cases ; 
and I may mention, in this connection that they have 
very wisely started in all their schools a good school 
library, both reference and reading, and that they have 
in connection with the woodwork salaried a special 
teacher, an artisan and expert teacher in woodwork. 
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22539. Is that considered more advantageous than 
having an ordinary teacher trained? — Well, I am 
afraid they could not help themselves, circumstanced 
as they ware. 

22540. Suppose you had the choice, which would you 
prefer ? — I should prefer a trained teacher who had 
acquired sufficient technical skill. 

22541. You would prefer to train a teacher in 
technical skill rather than tako an artizan and train him 
tip to be a teacher ? — "Undoubtedly, both for the pro- 
ficiency and the principle, for I consider all these 
things portions of the regular school work. 

22642. What do you consider the place of cookery 
and laundry instruction in primary schools both as re- 
gards their place in the curriculum, and also as regards 
the staff and equipment for them 1 — I am a little doubt- 
ful as to these subjects in this way : they seem to me 
to bo subjects of a kind that belongs more to practical 
arts than to educational lines of development, and I 
should be inclined to restrict the teaching of those 
subjects to children of a more mature age than 
we have to deal with in our ordinary elementary 
schools, that is certainly above twelve years" of age. 
The Code says the fourth standard, but my personal 
opinion is that the children of the fourth standard can 
be better employed than by being taken to learn mere 
practical arts. 

22543. Have you many children in the Leith 
schools who are learning cookery or laundry work ? 
— The girls of standard five and six throughout the 
schools, and, in some cases, of standard four, learn 
cookery ; but laundry work was taken up only for one 
year, and that has been abandoned within the range 
of the ordinary standards. It is taught at Craighall- 
road in what is commonly called the secondary de- 
partment, which is considerably above the range of 
the ordinary standards. 

22544. What is the position of needlework instruc- 
tion in primary schools in Leith? — I can speak of it 
with the heartiest praise : exceedingly satisfactory. 

22545. How many hours a week do they give to 
needlework? — They used to give more than they do 
now. I think that on the average, as far as I can gather, 
it does not amount to more than two and a half or 
three hours. The curriculum has been widened, and the 
amount of time devoted to that subject has been cut 
down ; but 1 have seen no practical result of that in 
the way of deterioration of the work, beyond some 
diminution in the quantity of finished garments 
turned out. I may mention that the Leith schools, 
being large, thoroughly organised schools, some of them 
holding from 1,800 down to 600 children, have all 
special instructors in needlework distinct from the 
rest of the staff. The common arrangement through- 
out the country in the smaller schools is that one 
member of the ordinary female staff takes charge of 
the needlework, or it may be more chan one member ; 
but in the Leith schools they have a special sewing 
mistress who devotes her whole time during the whole 
of the day to needlework instruction and takes the 
ohildren from the different standards in relays. 

22546. Mi'. Struthkbs. — A nd in a large school she 
has an assistant? — She has in three of the schools. 

22547. Chairman. — D o you find that any of the 
little girls, before they come to school, have been taught 
needlework at home?— Yea. 

22548. They have not to begin at the beginning? 
. — In some of the schools they have : it depends on the 
class of home from which they come. 

22549. I believe you are not able to speak of drawing 
from personal experience? — No, I am not, except 
on a general consideration of the matter of the curri- 
culum. I should like to mention this, however, in con- 
nection with the hand and eye work and drawing — I 
was very much struck at the conference I had on 
Monday with my teachers, two of whom are specialists 
in drawing, that they volunteered to me the rather 
striking testimony that the hand and eye training 
very distinct help to the drawing. 


proved to 

It had not occurred to me as a probable result, hut 
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they testified of their own accord that the hand 
and eye training had had a very decidedly g 0J( j 
effect upon the quality of the drawing. 

22550. Dr. Evans.— I think you said that manual 

instruction wus introduced in Leith in 1895 ? That 

is so. 

22551. You have not, therefore, any very long 
experience of its utility ?— Not beyond that time. 

22552. But such experience as you have I presume 
is in its favour? — Most distinctly ; and I may mention 
that the evidence of the teachers is unanimous in its 
favour. 

22553. Have you yet been able to find how it bears 

upon the ordinary subjects of the curriculum ? Well 

if you mean, Has it any deteriorating effect upon the 
other subjects ? I can testify to the contrary decidedly. 

22554. So that from its effect upon education you 
would not wish to see it abandoned?— Certainly not, 

I would rather see it developed. 

22555. Is manual instruction given in all the stand- 
ards? — Yes, in the Leith Board Schools ; I am not 
aware that there is any other School Board in Scotland 
that has carried out the thing so systematically. 

2255G. What would be the models iu tho first 
standard? — There are a great variety; these are a 
little above the infant stage ; embroidery, flower- 
making, basket-weaving, paper-folding, etc. 

22557. That you call rather an extension of 
kindergarten ? — An extension of kindergarten. 

22558. And it was the value that accrued from 
the teaching of kindergarten that led you to desire 
the introduction of the manual work ? — Certainly. I 
maintain that the two things are practically and 
educationally the same. 

22559. About where would the manual instruction 
properly come in ? — I should say that these are all 
muuual instruction. Would you kiudly define to me 
exactly what you mean by manual instruction? 

22060. Where they would begin to use tools, I 
suppose is the simplest way I could put it? — They use 
tools to a certain extent in part of the paper-folding; 
they use a small paper-cutter. In the clay-modelling 
they use a tool to a certain extent, a sort of blunt 
knife for the finer work ; in designing patterns and 
bringing out details in the cardboard work, thsy use 
an iron ruler ; they use a knife and measuring instru- 
ments for exactness of dimensions, and from that 
stage upwards they always use drawing in connection 
with the hand aud eye work. 

22561. When did you begin to teach elementary 
science ? — It began in a tentative way in one school, 
where the master had a taste for it, in 1889. It grew 
in various schools after that. At first it was taken as 
a class subject, chiefly for the boys against the 
needlework for the girls. Time after time I got from 
teachers a request that they might change their time- 
table and curriculum in order to let girls have the 
benefit of elementary science as well as the boys, be- 
cause they had found it so beneficial that they wished to 
carry it through the whole school, instead of confining 
it to the boys; and, in 1895, when the curriculum 
was finally rearranged, it was decided to give 
elementary science throughout the school to boys and 
girls. 

22562. In what standard do you begin the 
elementary science? — On the same analogy n3 the 
hand and eye work is merely a development of 
the kindergarten, the elementary science io merely 
a development of what is called object lesson 
instruction. 

22563. And you are equally satisfied about its 
utility as you are about the utility of the manual 
instruction? — Even more so, because we have had 
longer experience of it ; and I am personally aware 
there is not a school in Leith would willingly give 
it up. 

22564. Monsignor Molloy. — C ontinuing that sub- 
ject — is physical science taught on a particular pro- 
gramme, or is it taught out of a text book ? — We had 

consultation, tho Board and the teachers and myself ; 
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and, as fur as I recollect, the subject was started by a 
book published by Longmans, on Object Lessons. That 
was at a time when oar Scotch Code gave a tripartite 
division in elementary science, and allowed the 
teachers to take up any one of the three divisions, 
namely, plant life or common things, leading up to 
elementary knowledge of physics and mechanics 
and electricity and chemistry. After due considera- 
tion and conference with the teachers, and after some 
experience of the more limited teaching before, where 
they had confined themselves, as it were, to one 
branch in each of the schools, we came to the con- 
clusion that it would be very much better to treat the 
whole thing on broad lines ; and the schools now take 
-up in the coarse of the year throughout all the 
standards the whole three divisions of the elementary 
science subjects, that is to say, it includes animal 
life, plant life, knowledge of common things, manu- 
factures, and something of electricity, chemistry, 
mechanics and physics. 

22565. And generally, I suppose, the scientific 
principles that underlie the common phenomena of 
nature 1 — Just so. 

22566. Was there a special programme prepared 
for this course, or does the teacher follow a text book, 
or is he left to his own discretion in selecting the 
subjects 1 — The staff of each school was left to its 
own discretion in drawing out a programme which 
was submitted to me for approval. They run on 
general lines, but there is, I am glad to say a good 
deal of variety between school and schooL 

22567. Will you give us one or two of these 
programmes 1 — With pleasure. 

22568. Probably you are acquainted with the way 
in which these subjects are taught in the schools of 
Edinburgh for instance, in such a school as Sciennes ? 
— I -have no experience of the Edinburgh schools. 

22569. You canuot say whether they follow the 
same lines as in your own district ?- -I cannot say 
at all. 

22570. Is physical science taught generally in the 
Leith schools'! — Yes, this subject of elementally 
science is taught in all the schools, throughout 
all the classes. 

22571. Then most of the boys and girls taught in 
these schools learn physical science? — All the boys 
and girls. 

22572. And, as you say, you don’t aim at teaching 
particular branches of science, but rather at teaching 
the simple facts of animal and plant life, and the 
general principles that underlie the common 
phenomena of nature ? — Exactly so ; so that the 
children shall be taught to observe for themselves 
and draw inferences. 

22573. I suppose that, in these lectures, the pro- 
fessor gives an exposition, and illustrates his exposi- 
tion either by objects or experiments ? — That is 
insisted upon as a part of the correct method. 

22574. Are the pupils called upon to make 
•experiments for themselves ? — In all the best schools 
that is what one sets before one ; I am afraid in. 
some of the classes it depends very much on the teacher. 
Sometimes one has to check the neglect of this. 

22575. When you find the teacher fit, you get him 
to train the pupils to make experiments themselves ? 
— Yes, it is done to a large extent. 

22576. I)o you find this subject popular with the 
pupils ? — Undoubtedly, it is a very favourite subject 
with them. 

22577. With regard to manual training, how long 
is it since manual training was introduced into lie 
schools of your district ? — In the session 1895-96. W e 
have had two sessions of it running ; they are begin- 
ning the third. 

22578. You speak now from the experience of two 
sessions? — Yes. 

22579. You don’t see any tendency on the part of 
the school authorities or the parents to give it up 1 — 
I have heard nothing to that effect. The School ’Board 


and teachers are strongly in favour of continuing it 
and developing it. 

22580. Is it popular with the pupils 1 — The most 
popular part of the school work probably. 

22581. And how are the parents affected towards 
it ? — Well, I really have no special information about 
that except a very interesting letter that I got from 
a member of the Leith School Board, who, I may say, 
is a practical engineer himself and is out of work in 
consequence of the strike. I heard when I was 
making inquiries in Leith about some of the work 
therefor the purpose of this Commission, that he had 
been personally visiting the schools. Ho is a newly 
elected member of the School Board, and came in 
rather on the economist side, — thought there was too 
much attempted. He had been round the schools 
within the past few weeks. I heard that and wrote 
to him, and he wrote me a most enthusiastic letter as 
to wlmt he had seen, and his conviction as to the 
work done. He used a good many more favourable 
epithets than I am generally able to use in my 
official reports. He was quite enthusiastic. 

22582. And he is gradually ceasing to be such a 
rigid economist ? — Quite so. He said two things : 
one was that the woodwork astonished him greatly ; 
the quality of the work turned out was such that it 
would put to shame the actual work of many trades- 
men he came in contact with ; and in regard to the 
schools generally he said that, as compared with 
education in 1872, the state of things in our schools 
now was simply perfeot. 

22583. We may take it generally that you agree 
with the evidence we have uniformly got, that where 
this manual training has been introduced it has 
become popular both with the pupils and the parents, 
as well as with the teachers and the school authori- 
ties ? — Most emphatically. There is one special de- 
velopment of manual work in Newliaven Victoria 
school, a fishing school ; it is the only case in which 
I have seen what is called wirework ; it seems to be 
attractive, and educative also. 

22584. Captain Shaw. — Do the students in the 
senior classes, the sixth standard, work for the leav- 
ing certificates much in the Board schools ? — Oh, no ; 
it is several years beyond the sixth standard — I 
should say at least three — the leaving certificate. You 
don’t mean the merit certificate? 

22585. I meant the leaving certificate ? — The leav- 
ing certificate is practically for a stage some years 
beyond the sixth standard. 

22586. Mr. Struthers. — I t is meant for secondary 
schools 1 — Chiefly. 

22587. And for such higher departments of elemen- 
tary schools as are practically on a level with 
secondary schools ? — Yes, specially organised. 

22588. Captain Shaw. — There does not appear to 
be any science paper in this leaving certificate ? — No, 
there is not, as far as I am aware. 

22589. Would that tend to discourage the teaching 
of science in the schools at all? — I think not, as 
science is taught on the lines I have been speaking of 
in our elementary schools. 

22590. Do I understand from yon that each teacher 
teaches one standard in all subjects ? — Yes, that is the 
normal way in the elementary school. 

22591. Does he follow the standard, or go on with 
a new lot of boys in that same standard next year ? — 
That practice varies ; it depends on the head- 
master’s idea of organization ; it is sometimes one way 
and sometimes another. Of course it would only be 
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done, on the whole, to a limited extent ; no teacher is 
likely to follow a standard from first up to sixth 
because first, second, and probably third are mostly 
taught by women teachers. It is only above that that 
the men are employed. 

22592. And the great reason for a teacher teaching 
such a subject os science is so that lie may co-ordinate 
all his subjects ? — Undoubtedly. 

22593. And that is an important thing in a school ? 


— I think so. 
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Edinburgh. 22594. Do you think the teaching of science has 22607. I suppose you would be of opinion that 
— had an effect on the teaching of ordinary subjects — before teaohing such subjects as elementary science in 

oc on the teacher's methods 1—1 should be inclined to secondary or technical schools it should be first intro- 

Mr. Andrew E. say yes, distinctly, a favourable one ; it has taught duced into the primary schools of the country 1 .J 

Sc0UB *'- liim to follow a purpose, and to adopt more thorough think what you might call the general scientific'train. 

methods of oral instruction. He is less inclined to ing I have been speaking of, dealing with phenomena 

depend upon a text-book, and is thrown more in per- and objects on a scientific basis and principles, would 

sonal contact with his class. he a great help, but I should hardly be prepared to say 

22595. Is the inspector a member of the School it was an absolute sine qua non that work like that. 

Board 1 No. should he taken up in the elementary stage in order 

22596. He may be 1 — No, it is not officially per- that it might be taught efficiently in higher schools, 
missihle. 22608. But technical institutes would be much 

22597. Mr. Mollot. — May I inquire whether more likely to succeed if suitable training were in- 
clianges have taken place in the Scotch mode of in- troduced into the elementary schools first 1—1 think 
• specting schools corresponding to the changes in there is little doubt of that, and I th in k they would 
England, that is, beginning, say, in 1870 or 1871 be more likely to be fed by tit pupils, 
with an individual examination, then going on 22609. Mr. Struthers. — There is a point about the 
to class examination, and nowadays simple inspection? nature of secondary schools which it might be well to 
— We have followed England so far, but as yet we make clear. These secondary schools take cliildren 
have not got the length of simple inspection. from an early age — in most cases from six and 

22598. What is your present mode 1 — We have an seven years of age? — Yes, from practically the infant 

annual prescribed examination in a given month of stage. 

the year, of which the school authorities have notice, 22610. And they are not to any large extent, at 
and the chief distinction lately is that instead of all events, recruited by pupils from the elementary 

examining the individual children for individual schools? — Oh, no, that is quite an exceptional 

passes, we examine often in the elementary stages on arrangement. 

the state of the class as a whole, by sample. Indi- 22611. Chairman. — They run parallel? — Yes, the 
vidual examination still subsists in cases where the differentiation is to a great extent a social one. 
children ai-e presented for & labour certificate in stan- 22612. Mr. Strothers. — So any teaching of 
dard three in some districts, and in standard five science in the primary schools would nob effect, to a 
univei-sally, which is the labour exemption standard. great extent, the teaching in secondaiy schools?— No, 

22599. What is your opinion as regards individual except in leading to a sort of taste for the subject, 

examination in every subject with a view to the pay- and a probable increase in the number of pupils who 

ment of results fees for instruction in that subject? — may wish to go on ; but there is no direct connection. 

My opinion is very strong, from experience, that it 22613. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — Have you a college in 
was a great waste of time to examiners and teachers, Edinburgh for training teachers 1 — Oh, yes, there are 

and a great temptation to bad teaching, and in the three training colleges. They are denominational at 
hands of a proper examiner useless for the object it present, one connected with the Church of Scotland, 

was aimed at. At the time of the introduction of another with the Free Church, and another with tho 

that years ago by Robert Lowe, Lord Sherbrooke, it Episcopal Church. 

had an element of value, because it was thought 22614. And do these training colleges train the 
there was a good deal of slipshodness as regards atten- teachers of all Scotland ? — Of all Scotland, 
tion to the children individually; but we have out- 22615. Is there no training college for the Board's 
grown that now. teachers ? — Oh, no, there is no distinction in that 

22600. At present you may examine by classes? — way. 

Yes, but no examiner can examine classes without 22616. How is the expense of these training 
examining more or less a number of individuals, and colleges provided, is it each denomination pi'ovides for 
instead of fhe individuals being scheduled and each them ? — There is a very considerable Government 

marked, we sum up in our mind the impression grant given, which no doubt moots a great deal of the 

derived from an examination of these individuals. expense, then the different denominations contribute 

22601. Would it be correct to say, then, that your something more or less, and there are fees ns far os I 
present method is a combination of class examination understand ; but I should explain I have nothing to 
and inspection ; you may take up the examination or do officially with the training colleges. The inspector 
be content with simple inspection? — We are not at of training colleges would bo the best authority on 
liberty to be satisfied with simple inspection ; an in- that point. 

spector's liberty is pretty wide, but we conduct sulfi- 22617. Most Rev. Dr. Walsii. — Are you peison- 
cient examinations to be able to report on the different ally acquainted with the English system of training 
subjects taught in the report. colleges, T moan as regards the principle on which the 

22602. In connection with the form of the report Government grants are paid ? — Not more so than one 
are specific subjects mentioned % —My own practice is, gathers from the bluebooks generally, 
as a rule, to mention all the subjects in detail, and 22618. As you ai-e in charge of the Leith district, 
make some note upon them. perhaps you can tell me is there available for public use 

22603. That involves more or less of an examina- any statement of the total expenditure upon the 
tion ? — Undoubtedly. various branches of manual work in the schools j we 

22604. So that it would not be a correct thing to got very full information from the Edinburgh 
say that it is simple inspection at present ? — Not at all. School Board yesterday 1 — I have brought a copy of a 
22605. Mr. Harrington. — Can you give us any similar report of the work of the Leith School 
evidence ns to the cost of the introduction of eletnen- Board. 

tary science, such as physics and chemistry, into the 22619. In answer to Mr. Molloy you said, I 
schools? think, that the system of inspection, that which is- 

Monsignor Mollot. — I think I have it here — the now in operation in Scotland, is a modification of the 
cost per scholar in average attendance in 1895 was system that was previously in operation here? — 
la. 9 d., and in 1896 was about 2s. 9c£. That is so. 

22606. Mr. Harrington.— Is the science teaching 22620. At one time you had individual examination 
in the elementary schools followed up by a similar of the pupils, and the amount of the grant was de- 
course in the secondary schools of the country ? — I am pendent upon the result of the answering in each case? 
not officially connected with the secondary schools and — Yes, of course that system, pure and simple, goes a 
cannot speak definitely, but I know that in a good long way back. 

many secondary schools there are classes in chemistry, 22621. But that system never was applied in the 
both theoretical and practical. case of manual instruction, such as woodwork? — Ob, 
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no, tli at branch hns been introduced since the Code 
was changed in that respect. 

22622. And you consider that the change, the 
abandonment of that old and narrow form of she 
“ results ” system of payment, is a decided improve- 
ment 1 — Most decidedly. 

22623. But it does not necessarily follow that the 
old system was a bad system to introduce at the time 
it was introduced : I mean that although we must all 
jecognise that an improvement lias been effected by 
the abandonment of that system recently, we must 
not assume that, the introduction of it when it was 
introduced was a mistake 1 — Well, I am afraid I should 
feel bound to say that the old system was bad, it was bacl 
educationally, hut it had a special corrective influence. 

22624. That, precisely, is the point on which I 
wished to elicit your view, wheu that system was 
introduced it had a useful influence 1 — At, the time. 

22625. You said. I think, that there was then a good 
deal of slipshod work in the school, and that this was, 
to a largo extent, corrected by that individual ex- 
amination system 1 — That is my own impression. 

22626. But quite consistently with that, you regard 
the new system as a better system, and you consider 
that you are now in a position to introduce it, because 
you have outgrown the necessity for maintaining the 
old system that did good work, and in a sense necessary 
work, in its day 1 —That is my feeling. 

22627. You have a high opinion of the educational 
value of the kindergarten work done in the Leitk 
schools 1 — I have. 

22628. Have you ever heard anyone there 
advocating the abolition of kindergarten in these 
schools 1 — No, I have not. 

22629. You never, l supposp, heard it stated that 
it would be far better for children not to be at school 
at all, than to be at a school conducted on kinder- 
garten principles? — I never heard any such state- 
ment. 

22630. Or that the children would get on far better 
at the upper standards if they had never been brought, 
into contact with the kindergarten system ? — No, I 
have had no statement of that sort made to me. 

22631. Do yon think such a state of things is con- 
ceivable in reference to any school in which kinder- 
garten work is properly conducted ? — Certainly not. 

22632. If such a statement came under your notice 
as inspector, in reference to the kindergarten work in 
any school in your district, what would you consider it 
to be your duty to do in reference to that school, a 
school of which you heard that it was better for the 
children never to have been in a school at all, than to 
have been in that school where kindergarten work went 
on : I suppose you would consider it your duty to make 
a very special inspection as to the way in which the 
kindergarten work was done there ? — I was going to 
say I should feel it my duty to watch that school very 
carefully. 

22633. Just so. Now upon another point, speaking 
of classification, you said that in the Scotch schools, — 

I mean, of course, those that are under the Education 
Department, and that you inspect,— arithmetic is 
practically the basis of classification ? — To a great ex- 
tent ; it is an inherited practice. 

22634. You don't consider it a very satisfactory 
arrangement ? — -No. 

22635. I think in one of your reports you have 
suggested that intelligent reading would be a better 
basis of classification ? — That is our old Scotch 
tradition, and I feel it would be a much safer gauge 
of relative progress on the part of the child. 

22636. And a better guide as to the fitness of the 
pupil to go on with the work of a higher standard ? — 
That is my own opinion very strongly. 

22637. Do you think the reading of the pupils 
good in the schools in your district ? — It has very 
much improved of late years, one has spent a good 
deal of time in trying to get it improved ; I think 
taking it over all, especially in the town schools, and 
Printed image digitised by the Univer 
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the better country schools, that the reading is really Edinburgh, 
wonderfully good. Octiusar. 

22638. In some places we have found that what is — 
called reading consists simply in the child pronouncing rew 

one word after another ? — I don’t consider that read- 
ing at all. 

22639. And if you had to examine and award 
results fees on such a proceeding as that, I suppose 
you would hardly feel yourself at liberty to pass such 
children in reading? — I should not pass the class in 
reading; unfortunately under the old system I speak of 
we had to mark the individual children, and it was 
very difficult indeed for an inspector to fail a child 
who could simply get through the words without 
hesitation. 

22640. But now that you have the advantage of being 
in a position to deal with a class, you would come to the 
conclusion that the class was not properly taught if 
the children read out the words in a disjointed manner 
from the book, not reading them so as to show that 
they had any real idea of what the passage was about ? 

— Most certainly. 

22641. There is a certain amount of freedom of 
classification in your Scottish system, but I think you 
said that the teachers or managers do not avail them- 
selves of it as much as they might ? — I should like to 
see it taken more advantage of. 

22642. Does it depend on the manager, or on the 
headmaster, whether this system should be taken 
advantage of or not? — To a very great extent. Of 
course, the managers are the authorities of the school, 
hut they would be guided by the opinion of a good 
headmaster. 

22643. You think theu that the teachers in your 
schools are not sufficiently alive to the advantages of 
the system that is within their reach 1 — I believe so. 

I don’t think they really have realised their freedom 
and see all the advantage of it. The influence of the. 
parent is an element that comes in there : parents have- 
an exceeding objection to their children being “ put- 
back,” os it is called, and that is a trouble to a head- 
master who is not very strong. 

22644. So then, in Scotland, if the parents find out 
anything they don’t like, they express their opinions r ■ 
freely ? — They do very freely. 

22645. Have yon ever heard of parents here making 
objections to the manual or practical instruction ? — 

No, I have never heard of it. 

23646. Then may we infer that they do not object to 
it? — Yes. Of course the objections would have to be 
filtered to me ; but it is probable that in conference 
with the authorities I should have heard of any. 

22647. You have never heard of their objecting 
to this, although yon have heard of their making 
objections on other matters ? — I have. 

22648. Now, as to the best way of introducing 
these practical branches of school work that this Com- 
mission. has to deal with, supposing that room has tn 
be made for them, are there any subjects of the- 
ordinary course that you think could either bo- 
dropped, or could have less time allotted to them 
First let me ask you was there anything dropped' 
when these subjects were introduced into your schools ? 

— Nothing was dropped. Latterly there has been 
what we might call the dropping of the subject of 
history to some extent. 

22649. How is history now dealt with in your 
schools? — In the Leith schools it is dealt with by 
means of the reading books. 

22650. I believe in the Scotch Code it is provided 
there must be two sets of readers in every school in 
all standards ? — Yes. 

22651. And one of these must be a geographical 
or a historical reader? — Yes. 

22652. Or a combination of both 1 — A combina- 
tion of both. 

22653. I saw a school geography of Chambers 
yesterday, “ The Geography and History of Scotland " ? 

— It is a common combination, but an unfortunate 
one, I think. 
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Edinburgh. 22654. Do you think that is a sufficient provision 22669. Might it be said that the general improve- 
Oct " 2 U 189 " f°r the teaching of geography and history in an ele- ment in school work of recent years is due to two 
— - ' ment ary school?— Geography is practically universally causes, the fii'st being the abolition of individual ex- 
Mr. Andrew E. -taught as a class subject, independently of the readers, amination which permitted the introduction of other 

ScougaL 22655. It is not prescribed as such in the Govern- subjects such as hand and eye training and science! 

ment Code, but the local school authority exercises — That is one cause undoubtedly, 
its discretion in the choice of class subjects by choosing 22670. Suppose we had individual examination 

geography as a class subject, and then history is taught continued, is there any probability that science and 

by means of the readers ? — Yes, in these Leith schools, hand and eye work would have been taken up to the 
22656. I should tell you that in Ireland our present extent they are? — No, I should think it would have 
arrangement is, that in all rural schools lor hoys, what been an impossibility. 

is called agriculture is taught, and I have seen it sug- 22671. So that as one step towards introducing 
gested that in all town schools for boys, book-keeping science instruction and hand and eye instruction in 
should be taught — that is to make book-keeping com- any country it would, in your opinion, be desirable to 
pulsory for boys in the towns, as agriculture is for get rid, at any rate to a great extent, of individual 
boys in the country. Now if you had your choice examination ? — Yes, as a preliminary to that and on 
between having book-keeping taught every boy in other grounds besides. 

Leith or having the benefits of some kind of educa- 22672. But as a preliminary to tho introduction of 
tional manual work extended to him, which would such subjects as these ? — Undoubtedly, 
you prefer? — The manual instruction. 22673. Then you are quite clear that the ordinary 

22657. Without any hesitation ? — Without any school work in the elementary subjects strictly speak- 
hesitation. Relative to these class subjects, your ing has not deteriorated in quality since the intro- 
Grace, might I mention just the following figures; duction of these extra subjects? — Perfectly clear ; the 
out of the 109 schools in my district, in the class evidence is all the other way. 
subjects you may say they all practically take two 22674. Suppose we put it the other way, do you 
class subjects ; they may take more, hut that is all think there is any reasonable probability that we 
that is necessary for gaining the grant. would have got better reading and arithmetic if the 

22658. There are a certain number of subjects whole time of the children were concentrated on these 
known in the Code as class subjects? — Known as subjects? — I think not, certainly, 
class subjects, five. 22G75. There must be variety in the subjects of in- 

22659. And the school must take two of those?— • struction in order to secure- the full working powera 
Practically, and they are at liberty to take more if of the child ? — There must he, and that is apropos of 
they choose ; but that is at their own risk as it were, the question Archbishop Walsh asked me, for I think 
22660. They will not get the grant for more than a great deal of time was wasted in hammer, hammering 
two subjects? — They don’t get the grant for anything away at work that was practically done as far as the 
more, except so far as the width of their curriculum child’s intelligence was concerned. 

-affects the inspector’s judgment. 22676. The introduction of those extra subjects, 

22661. Mr. Strutheus. — But the grant- does not science and hand and eye work has had a good effect 
•depend on the number of the subjects but the quality of on the teaching ? — It has. 

the work? — It depends on the inspector’s judgment 22677. It has made teachers consider what was the 
of the quality of the class work. Out of the 109 nature of education in their schools instead of trying 
.schools all take English, 10S take geography, then to get the children up to the passing level in the three 
the other class subjects all tail off very much, only elementary subjects ? — Thai is my opinion. 

26 take history, 47 take elementary science, and 13 22678. But the introduction of these subjects has 

take manual instruction as a class subject. been gradual, has it not ; you spoke of hand and eye 

22662. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — We were told work introduced into Leith two years ago, you had 
. here in reference to the subject of English, that in the two years experience of it as a complete school subject, 
Edinburgh schools the use of grammars in the ordinary it had been introduced tentatively before that?— No, 
sense of the word is unknown, that is, the use of except as kindergarten occupations in the infant 
formal treatises on grammar. Have you gone as far schools, seven years before that, 
as that in Leith ? — Not quite; but the grammar in- 22679. That was a very common experience all 
struction is certainly to a great extent oral, not over Scotland that we had kindergarten work in the 
dependent upon a text-book in the hands of the infant department, but we had no form of hand and 
- children. eye training in all the rest of the schools? — Ik was so. 

22663. It was mentioned to us yesterday that ad- 22680. Was not that connected with the fact that 
vantage is taken of the reading lesson each day to there was no individual examinatiou of iufants long 
teach the children as much grammar as naturally before individual examination was dispensed with in 
arises ? — Certainly, that is quite the common practice, the higher classes ? — I think so : I have said so in the 

22664. And you find that this is a satisfactory way blue-book more than once. 

-of teaching grammar? — It is the only satisfactory 22681. And for a long time our infant departments 
way of really teaching grammar to the child ; I don’t in general intelligence and work were easily ahead of 
think the child could learn grammar from a text-book all the other classes in the school ? —Quite so. 
at all. 22682. And we might hope for an improvement in 

22665. That would seem then to be a very good the general intelligence of the work in the higher 
way of saving time, when we have to deal with a standards from the introduction of these subjects ?— 
system, such as ours in. Ireland, where grammar is I think so, certainly. 

taught to a very large extent out of text-books ? — I 226S3. So long as the curriculum is not over- 
think that is a waste of educational time and effort. loaded ? — Of course. 

22666. Mr. Harrington. — May I ask whether the 22684. Which is a point to be determined by 
language of the children has become less grammatical experience? — Yes. 

since the teaching of grammar in this way has been 22685. We had a witness yesterday who pointed 
introduced? — No, it has very much improved, because out the great diversity of subjects iu the highest 
it is more practical, classes of an elementary school of a somewhat 

22667. Mr. Struthers. — I think you said there advanced kind, and put that as a reason for being 
has been some improvement in the reading of recent rather chary about introducing woodwork in these 
years? — Decidedly. higher classes, I daresay you are aware, Mr. Scougal, 

22668. You connect that with the abolition of that woodwork is very common in secondary schools, 
individual examinatiou to some extent? — Most un- the High school and the Merchant Company’s 
doubtedly, I think it is a direct result of the aboli- school? — Yes. I knew it was taken up there, but to 
tion of individual marking in reading. what extent I was not aware. 
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22686. We learned to-day that they have not only 
■woodwork but metalwork. So that in these schools 
they find this side of education quite compatible 
with a very thorough training in what used to be 

the strictly classical branches of education 1 That 

is quite what I should have expected. 

22687. You spoke of science being taught by the 
ordinary class teacher rather than a special expert, I 
suppose you think that it is not the amount of science 
that the teacher possesses that is important so much 
as the method by which he teaches it 1— Certainly. 

22688. And the amount of scientific knowledge he 
must possess cannot be very great if it is to be 
taught to these children who are under twelve in the 
ordinary schools 1 — It need not bo great so long as it 
is sound as far as it goes. 

22689. The method is more important than the 
extent of the knowledge? — Certainly, at that 
stage. 

22690. So that it is quite possible for the ordinary 
class teacher to give a satisfactory instruction 
in science although he is not an expert?— Quite 
possible, we have proved it by experience. 

22691. The introduction of hand and eye training 
in its various forms has been largely voluntary on the 
art of tho teachers, that is to say, the teachers 
ave taken to it and in individual cases themselves 
led the way ? — Yes, they began so. Of course in 
Leith it was the result of a conference amongst tho 
teachers and the School Board and myself: since 
then you may say it has been compulsory. 

22692. You are Vice-President of the Sloyd 
Association of Scotland? — I am. 

22693. You know that that Association did a 
good deal of work in stimulating interest among 
teachers in this particular form of instruction ? — I 
think it did. 

22694. And italso conducted classes for instructing 
teachers in such subjects as cardboard and clay 
modelling ? — Yes. 


22695. And that association is very largely 
composed of teachers ? — It is largely. 

22696. So that it shows that of their own accord 
teachers appreciate the value of this form of work ?— 
A very fair deduction, I think. 

22697 Would you consider it satisfactory to have 
infants and children of six or seven taught by 
males ? — No, I think not. 

22698. You think that in ordinary cases the 
instruction is much more sititably and effectually given 
by a female teacher? — Undoubtedly, at that age. 
1 remember in Aberdeen one purely infant school 
that was taught by a gentleman of pretty mature 
years, but that was quite an exceptional experience. 

22699. Does the Scotch Sloyd Association furnish 
a certificate after training in that branch ? — They 
have been aiming at that. 

22700. Mr. Stbothers. — .T hey issue a certificate 
of the work actually done in the class. 

22700a. Mr. Mollot. — Does that certificate qualify 
the person to give instruction? — No, there is no 
certificate to qualify them. 

22701. Rev. Dr. Evans. — How many inspectors 
are there in Scotland ? — Twenty-six. 

22702. Do you happen to know whether their 
opinions on this subjeot of manual instruction are 
similar to yours? — Well, I should t hink there is 
some variety. I cannot really speak for them. It is 
not a subject that has come up very much among 
ns. I know several of them whose opinions agree 
with my own. 

22703. Monsignor Mohoy. — I n the programme 
for the physical science I find you have chemistry, 
physics, plant life, animal life, are all those subjects 
taught by the same teacher 1— -All. 

22704. And you find there is no difficulty, if a 
teacher is properly prepared, in the same person 
teaching all these subjects ? — No, I have not found 
that. 


Mr. Robert Blair, si.a., b.sc., Inspector of Schools under the Science and Art Department, examined. 


22705. Chairman. — You are an Inspector of 
Schools under the Science and Art Department? — 
That is so. 

22706. Which is your district ? — “ North Scotland " 
it is called, and it extends from Haddington in the 
south to Lerwick in the north, and on the other 
hand crossing over from Aberdeen to Inverness, 
includes the Western Islands. 

22707. Perhaps you will tell us to what extent 
woodwork is introduced in standards five and six in 
your district ? — In Edinburgh we have about two- 
thirds of the schools taking woodwork ; in Leith only 
one, in Dundee, five or six, in Aberdeen, three or four. 

22708. What general observations can you make 
on the subject of woodwork l— I don’t know that 
there is anything I can say, I am satisfied with 
the work as far as it goes in the south, but I am 
not yet satisfied with the work in the North. 

22709. Do you call Aberdeen the north ? — I mean 
north of the Tay. We have only Edinburgh and 
Leith in the south, and then Dundee and Aberdeen 
in the north. 

22710. Therefore you are not satisfied in Dundee 
and Aberdeen ? — No, although the work is improving. 
These schools have not been so long opened as the 
Edinburgh schools. 

22711. Coming on to drawing, first of all as to 
tho teacher’s qualifications, what do you say about 
that ? — I think it would be quite sufficient to have 
from the teachers a qualification in freehand and 
model drawing and geometrical drawing — as dis- 
tinguished from what is called solid geometry — and 
blackboard. 

22712. Do the teachers require a certificate in 
drawing ? — It is not necessary to have a certificate, 
but certificates are giveu. 


22713. Are most of the teachers who teach 
drawing certificated teachers? — No, you may take 
it that they are certificated teachers generally but 
not in drawing. 

22714. Have you any considerable number of 
teachers who have obtained certificates in drawing, 
but who, owing to the circumstances of their schools, 
have for a number of years not been in a position 
to practise drawing? — Most of the teachers who 
have any qualification whatever have had plenty 
of practice for the last five or six years, or as 
much as they cared to have. 

22715. Therefore it would probably be useless to- 
ask you the question whether you think a man 
who had obtained a certificate twenty years ago 
and never practised drawing, would be in a position 
to teach drawing properly ? — I am afraid not, I think 
some who have certificates in the present year are 
not in a position to teach drawing properly. 

22716. How did they manage to obtain a 
certificate if they are not competent ? — The certificate 
is not a certificate of competency to teach, it is only 
of ability to draw. 

22717. Then there is no system of ascertaining 
whether a teacher is capable of teaching drawing? — 
No test. 

22718. What method would you suggest for 
assisting the teachers ? — To assist teachers in 
getting good drawing in the schools is a question 
of beginning with the top ; yon must have an 
inspector who is interested in or sympathetic with 
the work, and ho should pay occasional visits to 
the school without notice, he should find the 
teachers at their work, as most certainly he 
will do in most of tho schools, but it would be 
useful for him then to take lie trackers aside 
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after the lesson and show them the faults that he 
had discovered in their drawing books or lesson, 
and generally give them assistance on how they should 
have taken up this or that. 

22719. Is that the only method that you suggest. 
It has been suggested to us that in Ireland it would 
be possible, and, perhaps, advisable that centres 
should be formed which should bo under a competent 
teacher, and that the teachers from the schools within 
a get-a-table area should come in once a week to re- 
ceive a lesson in the method of teaching drawing. 
Do you think that would bo a good plan ? — I think it 
would, especially in the beginning of the subject ; 
but you would have to insist on good training first in 
your training colleges. 

22720. Supposing the teacher had not been in a 
training college 1 — To begin with, the teachers who 
are now coming out of the training colleges should be 
qualified to teach drawing. 

22721. Do you think it should be made compulsory 
that every teacher who is now passing, or will in the 
future pass through a training college in Ireland, 
should be able to teach drawing as well as anything 
elsel — If you are going to teach drawing in the 
schools. 

22722. Do you think the system of a centre would 
be better than having a peripatetic instructor in draw- 
ing going round to the different schools, who should 
see what was going on, and advise the teacher 1 — Are 
you thinking of teaching children or teachers at the 
centres ? 

22723. I am thinking of a method of helping the 
teachers to qualify themselves. One suggestion is 
that there should be a centre in the county town, or 
some town analogous; another is that a person 
thoroughly competent should be stationed in the 
centre and go round to different schools, and should 
be present when the drawing lesson was being given, 
and if there was anything wrong should interfere 
and show how it was to be done 1 — I think the best 
would be a combination of the two. You would have 
first to insist on the teacher at the centre being 
qualified, and the peripatetic teacher could point out 
the faults in any system and how to improve it. 

22724. You have a sub-head under the title of the 
yearly examination — what does that mean! — We hold 
an examination at the end of each year in the schools 
which offer to teach drawing. Drawing is voluntary 
in the schools, and you may say that only the largest 
schools in Scotland have taken it up — the town 
schools. At the end of each year we hold an exami- 
nation, and I think there is room for improvement 
in that examination. The papers that are received 
from the children on the day of the examination 
are partly marked by the inspectors, and partly sent 
to South Kensington. That system is good so long 
as it leaves to the inspector a fair control over the 
result. It would not do to give him full control, but 
I think he ought to have considerable control over the 
result, so that he can take local circumstances, and 
whether the school is improving or not, into account. 

22725. With regard to the matter of inspectors; 
you are an inspector under the Science and Art De- 
partment ; but do other inspectors who are not under 
the Science and Art Department — the ordinary in- 
spectors of elementary education — interfere in the 
matter of drawing 1 — No, they don’t. 

22726. Rev. Dr. Evans. — The inspectors — like our 

P revious witness — do not inspect drawing at all? — 
hat is so. 

22727. Suppose we wanted to make drawing obli- 
gatory, do you think it would be possible to have it 
taught by a teacher who had not a certificate 1 — Oh, 
yes ; taught by a teacher who had not a certificate, 
but the teacher, of course, would require to know 
something about his subject. 

22728. We might, perhaps, teach writing, and the 
teacher of writing might not be very competent, but 
with the aid of copies, might manage to teach very 
well? — It would be necessary for that teaclior to 


write on the blackboard, and if he could not write 
fairly on the blackboard he would be a bad teacher 
of writing, so I should insist on all teachers befo K 
able to draw on the blackboard. 

22729. It would be desirable, no doubt: but sup. 
posing you had not any certificated teacher in the 
school, and we were striving to make drawing oblige 
tory, would it be possible to get it taught in a school 
of that kind? — Oh, yes. It is now taught in schools 
by teachers who have not certificates. 

22730. And yon judge of the teaching by the work 
done ? — Yes. 

22731. And on such work results are paid 1— 
Yes. 

22732. Mr. Struthers. — You say it would not do 
io give the inspector full control in deciding the 
grant — on what grounds ? — The standard is as likely 
to drop as to rise from the inspector having full 
control, and you must have a guarantee that it 
won’t drop, and the guarantee is the central system 
of marking. 

22733. Is it necessary to send up all the papers? 
Would it not do to send up sample papers? — I think 
it would answer the same purpose if the sample 
was large enough. 

22734. But you don't think it would be necessary 
to send up papers from each school? — I think I 
would have samples from every school. It is tho 
tendency to drop J am afraid of. 

22735. You don’t think that a selection of the in- 
spector’s marking from the whole of the schools of his 
district would be a sufficient guarantee of the standard! 
— I don’t think it would. 

22736. Suppose the Department reserved to itself 
power to say, “We wish you to send up the 
papers of such and such a school, with your mark- 
ings ” — to send for three or four from his department 
in the course of the year?— If the Department 
selected the three or four that would be enough. 

22737. Captain Shaw. — You think the inspector 
should be a qualified judge of drawing ? — I think so. 

22738. Don’t you chink every inspector would be? 
— 1 think every inspector ought to be. I don’t think 
I can say that every inspector is or would be. 

22739. For that reason it would be desirable in 
some cases that the papers should be marked by a 
central authority where they have experts in drawing! 
— In addition to the inspector? — Yes. 

22740. Mr. Molloy. — Could you state the number 
of elementary schools in Scotland that are connected 
with the Science and Art Department?— You mean 
schools taking drawing ? 

22741. No, altogether?' — 900 to 1,000 schools. Of 
these the most of them, of course, are simply taking 
drawing in connection with the Department. 

22742. And then, in round numbers, or approxi- 
mately, the total grant earned from the Science and 
Art Department 1 — £20,000 for drawing. 

22743. How many of those schools under the 
Soience and Art Department are carried on during 
the day time, as part of the ordinary school work, 
even approximately, and how many of them in the 
evening continuation schools 1 — Do you mean drawing 
only? 

22744. No ; I want to get at the total ? — Accord- 
ing to a new regulation of the Science and Art De- 
partment no day elementary school can be on their 
books, except for drawing or manual instruction. 

22745. Then all the other subjects — heat, light, 
acoustics, and so on — must be carried on in evening 
continuation schools? — Or in technical schools or 
secondary schools in the day time. 

22746. At what time would such elementary 
schools as take up light, heat, and electricity give 
the instruclion — would it bo almost immediately 
after the day school ? — If they give instruction in 
physics it is in the evening continuation school, but 
some are now giving instruction in physics without 
being on the books of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. We are in a curious position at the present 
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moment. It is difficult to define where we are, owing 
to this new regulation of the {science and Art Depart- 
ment, that no pupil who is on the books of the Scotch 
Education Department for day attendance shall be 
also on their books for day attendance, and an effort 
is being made at the present moment to get the 
Science and Art Department to rescind that rule — it 
affects a great many schools. 

22747. The object is to prevent the duplication of 
payment! — Yes. 

22748. Mr. Harrington. — Can you tell us why it 
is not thought well to have drawing made a com- 
pulsory subject in the schools? — I think it was a 
question ibr the Scotch Education Department, and I 
suppose as the control was not in their own hands 
they did not care to have it compulsory ; but I am 
speaking my own opinion. 

22749. Would you be in favour of making it com- 
pulsory? — After a time. You would have to give 
notice, beoause the country schools would not be pre- 
pared at present to teach drawing. 

22750. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — Woodwork yon say is 
taken in a certain number of schools, is that in- 
creasing ? — Yes, rapidly. 

22751. You don’t know of any schools that had 
woodwork and gave it up 1 — I know of one school, but 
that is exceptional, and it was given up because it 
was so badly taught. 

22752. The tendency is for the numbers to increase 
und increase rapidly? — Yes. 

22753. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — I suppose the 
reports on the teaching of that school were un- 
favourable 1 — I think that was it. 

22754. In the examination in drawing, I under- 
stand, some cf tire papers are sent up to South 
Kensington to be marked ! — Yes. 

22755. All are not sent! — All are not sent ; from 
a third to a half. 

2275G. The Inspector makes the selection ! — He 
sends all the papers, but he marks from a third to 
half himself, and then these may be re-marked in 
South Kensington. 

22757. Is the distinction between those that he 
marks finally and those that he does not murk finally, 
a distinction of standards, or what is it : kindly explain 
to us what occurs 1 — It comes to this : the Inspector, 
when he holds the examination in the school, marks 
the first standard and the second and sometimes the 
third standards ; these papers, with the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth, are then sent up to South Kensington. 

22758. Without the Inspector’s having marked the 
papers of the fourth, fifth, or sixth standards ! — 
Without his having marked the fourth, fifth, and sixth. 

22759. Mr. Struthehs. — A nd is the work in che 
first standard on paper ! — It is on slatea, it would not 
be sent unless it was clone on paper ; it may be done 
on paper. 

227G0. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — The Inspector 
marks the first, the second, and the third standards, 
and docs not mark the fourth, fifth, or sixth, but sends 
up all the exercises that ure on paper, and this may 
include the first standard, or it nuvv not! — It may. 

22761. Chairman. — Does South Kensington look 
at them all t — Every paper is marked in South Ken- 
sington — the individual paper is marked. 

22762. In addition to the Inspector’s marking! — 
Sometimes if he is an Inspector whose reports ure 
steady, they can overlook some of his markings, bat 
if he was an inspector who is unsteady they would 
not overlook his markings. 

22763. You mean that they would not take his 
markings as satisfactory, without some revision?— 
It comes to this, that they may or may not re-mark 
standards one, two, or three, if the Inspector is one, 
yon may say, whose marks are usually steady, I think 
it would be nil right ; they would not re-mark all his 
standards. 

22764. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — You mean they 
would accept his marking off-bund, if hois an Inspector 
in whose judgment they have confidence 1 — Exactly. 
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22765. You said, I think, that the examination for Edinburgh, 
certificates in drawing takes no cognisance of the . 
candidate’s power to teacli drawing ?— Practically so. 

22766. Although the certificate is a certificate Mr-. Robert 
testifying to his capacity to teach ? — His ability to M A ' 
draw. 

22767. Is that what the certificate is supposed to 
certify to ? — The certificate is supposed to signify the • 
ability to draw, I believe. 

22768. Surely it professes to attest his ability to 
tench drawing? — It is a teacher’s certificate, and it 
ought to be of ability to teach. It is called “The 
Elementary Drawing Certificate. ” 

22769. That is my point : it is a teacher’s certifi- 
cate, so it must be presumed to attest his fitness to 
teach ? — Yes. 

22770. And yet his fitnes3 to teach is not tested in 
any way at the examination upon which this certifi- 
cate is given ? — Except that marks may be added for 
the teacher’s drawing on the blackboard ; but they may 
not offer themselves for examination in that. 

22771. So it comas to this, that under the Science 
and Art Department a person may get a teacher’s 
certificate in drawing without his ever having been 
examined as to his capacity to teach ? — He may. 

22772. You surely don’t consider that a satisfactory 
arrangement ? — I do not. 

22773. It is the system in Ireland, I am bound to 
say, as well as here, but I hope that we in Ireland 
shall soon be rid of it. Now, which would you consider 
the better test of a person’s fitness to teach drawing — 
examining some piece of drawing that had been done by 
him, or ascertaining the nature of his teaching, judging 
it, if you will, by the results, taking them on a large 
scale, in his school? — T should say the second was a 
better plan. 

22774. Suppose you found a teacher uniformly or al- 
most uniformly successfid, so that all, or nearly all, the 
pupils in his school showed a good capacity for drawing 
when examined by the Inspector, would you not con- 
sider that a much better evidence of the man’s fitness 
to teach drawing than anything you could arrive at 
by such an examination as is now held ? — Certainly. 

22775. And would not the same principle seem to 
apply to other subjects as well ? — Yes. 

22776. Is there not in your Training Colleges a 
professor of method, whose business it is to see that 
the students learn how to teach, and learn good sound 
methods of teaching ? — I believe so. 

22777. But the operation of that section of the 
Training College work does not extend to drawing? 

— Ho ; and I think that even when the students go 
from the college into the practising schools, a drawing 
lesson is tho last thing they would think of practising. 

22778. Of course you regard that also as a very 
serious delect? — I do. 

22779. Perhaps it comes to some extent from the 
divided authority between the Science and Art 
Department und the Education Department? — I think 
it rather depends on the system that exists in the 
Training Colleges. 

22780. Are not the Training Colleges directly 
under the control of the Education Department? — I 
don't think I could suy that, they are denominational 
colleges here. 

22781. No doubt; but they are conducted under 
the rules of the Education Department ? — Yes, and 
assisted by the Education Department. 

22782. That is, they, as Training Colleges, are 
administered under the provisions of the Code of the 
Education Department, whilst the Science and Art 
Department has no voice in the matter ? — Not as a 
whole ; we Inspectors go into the Training Colleges 
and inspect what is going on. 

22783. There is a divided responsibility to that 
extent ? — Y es. 

22784. And one of the results of it, surely a very 
inconvenient one, is chat there is a professor of 
method who examines the capacity of the students to 
teach the other subjects, but does not pay any heed 
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to their capacity to teach drawing 1 — It is difficult to 
say whether the instructor of method would be 
capable of teaching them. 

22785. He is an official of the Education Depart- 
ment? — Yes ; i.e., he is an official of the Training 
College, working under the Education Department. 

22786. The Education Department looks after the 
teaching of method in those branches of work with 
which it has to do, and does not look after the 
teaching of method in the case of drawing, which is 
altogether outside its province ? — So far as I under- 
stand. I thought you would like to see what could 
be done by a teacher who is not working under our 


rules ( producing example*). He is enthusiastic, but 
is not working for the grant. This is a secondary 
school, but these children are about the age „f 
primary school children. 

22787. We were told that primary and secondary 
schools here run on somewhat parallel lines, the 
distinction being rather social than educational ?—l 
only know one really secondary school, which really 
begins at secondary work. 

22788. Is it, then, that the secondary schools here 
are really primary schools for children of a higher 
social class? — And they go further than the Board 
schools. 


Mis* Guthrie Miss Guturjr Wright, Hon. Secretary, Edinburgh School of Domestic Economy, examined. 

Wri 8 ht 22789. Chairman. — Will you tell the Oonnnis- have been accompanied by a good many difficulties, 

sioners what are the arrangements for teaching and from all we have heard yet of the experiment, it 
cookery to teachers in tire Edinburgh School of seems to us, ns far as we have talked over it, that 

Domestic Economy, of which I think you are the the expense is probably in excess of tks benefit to be 

Honorary Secretary? — I am. Our anaugements are gained from it. It is very difficult to give anything 
on two lines, one for teachers of all branches, from the equivalent to a house training in any place that is not 

cheapest cookery up to high class club cookery, and a house, it is more or less make-belief. We very 

the other is for artizan and plain cookery. One ex- strongly go in for the teaching of cookery and laundry 
tends to a minimum of eight months, and the other work as being special subjects which can be well 
to a minimum of six months, and the details of what taught to children, because the knowledge can be 
we give in the minimum training is stated on page 4 kept iu their minds until they bring it into operation, 
of our prospectus, that is the minimum, but we go far It is of value so far as it goes ; but working the 
beyond that. practical details of a house always seems to us 

22790. To wbat class, in your opinion, should accompanied by many difficulties, aud we are rather 
cookery be taught in public schools, and by whom, iu a waiting attitude towards that, 
the class teacher or a special teacher ? — For some time 22794. Mr. Harrington. — Does tlie presence of the 

my school taught in the Edinburgh Board schools aud special teacher for cookery cause any friction in the 
in Leith. The Boards then formed their own staff of schools with the ordinary teacher ? — Friction in the 
cookery teachers. And we then formed the opinion, sense of its being very difficult for the cookery classes 
wliich we have not seen since any ground to go back to be given full justice to, for this reason, that whereas 
from, that very young children do not benefit in England the boys’ and gii’ls' schools ore separated, 
adequately by it, they forget it before they turn it to and the gilds’ classes can he adjusted so as to allow of 
any purpose, aud therefore it should be thrown as cookery getting its full shore of attention ; hi Scotland 
far on as possible in the elementary school teaching, our experience was at the time we naught — I am not 
The Board have not control over the children after able to speak of the present arrangement — but our 
they leave school, but it would have been better even exjterieuce was that cookery rather interfered with 
after the ordinary school years ; but the arrangement the other subjects, and drafting children out of classes 
then made was one which we thought desirable and a in small numbers interfered with the class arrange- 
good one, namely, that the children of the 5th, 6th, ments. 

and ex-6th Standouts should have cookery, and the 22795. The reason I asked the question is, that we 
children over twelve years of age, many of the found in Ireland, where the schools are not mixed, 
children of the 4th Standard being in our opinion, except in the infant branches, clmt the teacher of the 
and in that of the Edinburgh School Board, at that ordinary school rather resents the time of the children 
time too young for it. being taken up with cookery when a special teacher 

22791. As regards the teachers, do you prefer a is brought in? — That was our experience, or rather it 
class teacher or a special teacher in connection with was on account of the inconvenience to tl»e school w 
a primary school ? — If the class teacher could give the classes. 

time for being fully qualified, and could do full 22796. To what extent is cookery taught in rand 
justice to that subject, then I think there is a schools in Scotland? — It is taught in a good many of 
considerable advantage in the same teacher conduct- them ; T am not able to give you statistics as to the 
ingall the classes throughout her work; but I think general teaching throughout Scotland, my pait has to 
from what we have gathered, generally those teachers do with the training of teachers, 
are content with very much too little training, those 22797. Can you say whether the teaching given iu 
who are already teachers in other departments, and the rural schools has had an appreciable effect on the 
with the large number of subjects which they have to people in their homes afterwards f — That I have no 
impress upon the children, they cannot give sucli knowledge of. I have more knowledge of the public 
adequate attention to cookery us a special teacher classes connected with our school throughout the 
could. And under these circumstances, I should say country, I have only hearsay information of anything 
it is a decided advantage to have a special teacher. else ; I don’t think it is sufficiently reliable to give 
22792. Do you know, as a matter of fact, whether you. 
in Edinburgh and Leith they generally have special 22798. Is laundry work much taught in the 
teachers'? — I think, entirely. schools in this district ?— ir is taught in Edinburgh 

227y3. What is your opinion os to the possibility and I think iu Glasgow. I don’t know of its being 
of wider training in housewifery as distinguished taught in any other elemental y schools, 
from cookery? — Our school is waiting to see how 22799. Do you consider it a suitable subject for 
that subject is worked out in London ; there are an elementary school ? —Quite suitable, 
some centres tli ere where it is being tried. I take for 22800. Has it educational advantages ?— Yes, it is 
granted it is housewifery for elementary school a good manual art, and it has very direct advantages 
children you mean, because we have adequate arrange- for the girls in their own homes, and helps them to 
menta foe young ladies, you will see at page 3, a very pass on to a money-making employment, 
good training for housewife’s diploma for young 22801. I notice one of your subjects is “house 
ladies, which embraces the subject pretty exhaustively, book-keeping," is that taught to tho girls in elementary 
But for children in elementary schools it seems to schools? — No, that is part of the training we give to- 
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thoss who go in for the housewifery diploma; we at 
fh-st called it book-keeping and it rather frightened 
them ; nil we teach is what young ladies have to 
keep in their own houses, the house-book. 

22802 . Rev. Dr. Wilson. — I suppose yon turn 
your attention mainly to the artisan and plain 
cookery 1— That is the part we have always given the 
greatest importance to in our school, as being the 
most important nationally. 

22803. You prefer that the ordinary teacher of the 
school should teach if she is at all competent to do 
so ?— It is an important “ if,” because T have not vet 
known of any teachers in the schools being fully 
trained, and the training we at one time proposed to 
give as a minimum in our training school there was 
so much pressure put upon the teachers in training in 
other ways that they tried to minimise it on us. 

22804. So, up to this date an expert is a necessity 1 
— I think so. 

22805. We saw in London a case where an 
artisan’s house was taken, so many rooms, and every 
department connected with the house was taught, 
have you anything of that sort hero 1— We have not ; 
one of our committee just returned yesterday from a 
visit to the London centres and specially saw those 
arrangements with a view to a consideration of the 
subject. 

22806. You regard cookery and laundry as the 
essentials of housewifery ! — Yes, and as practicable 
to teach in elementary schools. 

22807. Chairman. — I think you have some obser- 
vations you would like to make about kindergarten ? 
— No. The only observation I would make is that 
there are a considerable variety of ways in which 
cookery, for example, is taught to children; our 
different, schools have worked things out iu different 
ways ; our school, and I, individually, have always 
had a very strong feeling that for cookery and 
laundry also the classes should be small ; the teacher 
cannot do justice to a large class at a time, and not 
more than two children should work together at one 
dish. 

22808. But how many in a-class !— About fourteen 
is a very good number ; eighteen or twenty-four has 
been attempted, but we have rather declined the work 
than take it under such circumstances — the teacher 
cannot do justice to that number. 

22809. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Are there more 


children going in for the cookery certificate now than Edinburgh! 

went in for it formerly ! — I believe so, but I have not 0ct ^gsw. 

so much detailed knowledge of what takes place in . 

the Board schools. All our schools are doing their S ?“ ,hri# 

best to work out the best methods. Our own school 

is at present hoping to make some alteration and 

developments. 

22810. Has any change been recently made in the 
Education Code that would act adversely to the teach- 
ing of cookery •? — I don’t think so. The last arrange- 
ments issued as to the training of teachers by our 
Scotch Code were not so specific ; they were rather left 
vague to allow the schools to follow their own way in 
matters. But I think they will be more specific 
shortly, and our school has made a representation to 
the Scotch Education Department, both our Edin- 
burgh school and the Glasgow school. Sir Henry 
Craik authorised me to mention this to day, with a 
view to see if the School Board would afford us the 
necessary facilities for the training of teachers iu 
teaching actual classes of children, and Sir Henry has 
written both to the Edinburgh and Glasgow School 
Boards upon this subject. We are rather at a dis- 
advantage in Scotland as compared with England in 
the training of teachers in teaching, because in 
England so many schools are voluntary schools, and 
many of those work with the schools of cookery. In 
Scotland the system is almost entirely a Board school 
system, and those have their own stall's of teach era. 

22811. You don’t work here on the centre system 
— having centres for such subjects as cookery set up 
for a number of schools in a neighbourhood — as they 
do in England! — Yes ; in England they work more on 
the centre system, 

22812. Mr. Harrington. — Are there introduced 
into the reading books in the elementary schools here, 
little simple lessons on the laws of health, and the 
evils of strong drink, and so forth 1 — That I am not 
aware of. 

22813. Would you like to see that in the reading 
lesson! — Yes ; I think even matters of cookery could 
he introduced into reading lessons, and in dictation 
work I think cookery work might be advantageously 
used. I think Sir Thomas Acland, in England, at 
one time made an effort of that kind, and it worked 
advantageously, so as not to have so much writing in 
the cookery class, and yet to utilise the instruction 
from one class to the other. 


Principal Grant Ogilvie, Heriot Watt College, Edinburgh, examined. 


22814. Ch ai rm an. — I believe you are the Principal of 
the Heriot Watt College in Edinburgh! — Yes, my lord. 

22815. You have paid considerable attention to 
drawing and manual training in primary schools, as 
preparatory to technical instruction! — I think that 
as a preparation for technical instruction, the first 
essential, and really the only essential, is a sound 
elementary education ; putting the matter quite 
generally, drawing I regard as an essential part of an 
elementary education, manual instruction should find 
its place iu elementary education on grounds quite 
distinct from those of its necessity as a prepara- 
tion for technical work. A most important aspect 
of elementary education, from the point of view -of such 
instruction as is given under my direction, that is 
instruction to adults who are engaged in technical 
operations, and require to prosecute their education, is 
that they should have a thorough knowledge of arith- 
metic, a practical knowledge of composition, and that 
they should be able to use their drawing. The 
tendency in teaching drawing is to teach it as a sub- 
ject, which is of importance, simply for its own 
purposes. Now, if that be the only aspect in 
which a student regards it, he does not make use 
of it as a tool. In technical education, drawing 
is of advantage principally as a tool, and there- 
fore the more in ordinary school work it- can be 
introduced into every lesson — there are very few 
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lessons it cannot aid — and the more it is introduced as Principal 
an acquirement of use, aud not. merely for the purpose Grant Ogilrie, 
of ornament, the better it will be for the pupil as a pre- 
paration for his technical instruction afterwards. 

When I speak of the application of composition, and 
so on, the difficulty that 1 find is that an adult, who, 
no doubt, was quite able to write an essay upon a cat, 
or a holiday 7 , or honesty, in the ordinary way of a school 
exercise, fails when you put him down to describe some 
object which is placed before him, suppose it were 
merely a chair, or again if you ask him to give an 
intelligible description of that object, or of an ink 
bottle, anything in front of him, he does not know 
where to begin. Similarly he is quite at a loss when 
asked to describe perhaps in words, apart from writing, 
a simple action performed by him. That is more a 
question of the method of teaching, and what is desir- 
able in that, is rather that the attention of teachers 
be directed to that aspect of composition, because, 
after all, that is the final test in life of composition 
for these pupils. 

22816. Do you think that in arithmetic there is too 
much evidence of a tendency to lose sight of ends, in 
figures ! — In testing a pupil, even an adult, who has 
been away from school a year or two, if one puts an 
arithmetical question on a blackboard, or in a paper in 
the ordinary form in. which it appeal’s in the text-book, 
say multiply C inches by 57, he will work it out all 
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right, but if you put to the same adult the question in 
this form. : “ Each flooring board in this room is 6 
inches broad, there are 57 flooring boards, what is 
the breadth of the floor," he is in a great difficulty. 
Adult pupils show they hare not regarded arithmetic 
as connected with an end, they regard it as they regard 
drawing and school exercises. 

22817. A sort of abstraction ? — Yes; I would urge 
that arithmetic should be worked in on every possible 
occasion, in the various lessons a child may have, 
and that questions should be set on measurements 
taken actually before the pupil. For instance geo- 
graphy ; I think I am right in saying it would be an 
exceptional thing to find a teacher set an arithmetical 

S iestion in the course of a lesson in geography, yet 
ere would be much advantage in such an exercise ns 
connecting the distances between towns with the times 
of travelling between them. 

22818. Do the teachers in Scotland ever ask, as is 
done in Ireland, the length of rivers and heights 
of mountains 1 — I have no doubt they do ; but that is 
an effort of memory. 

22819. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — They might ask : 
11 How long would yon take travelling down a river 
going at so many miles air hour? ” — Yes, an intelligent- 
teacher would do that, and unless the subject is applied 
in that way throughout the whole of the child’s educa- 
tion, he can never have a grasp of the work. 

22820. Chairman. — Have you given attention to 
the subject of woodwork in primary schools'! — But 
little ; not very much. 

22821. What do you think about it 1 — I think wood- 
work is a very excellent thing iu its proper place, my 
own impression is that there is no doubt about 
its advantage in those schools in which it was first 
introduced in Britain — that is secondary schools — 
those schools where the children continue beyond 
fourteen years of age, and where it is necessary to 
keep their manual training going on, so that they may 
not be behindhand in entering upon an apprenticeship 
subsequently. At the same, I doubt whether carpentry 
is the best form of manual training for an elementary 
school. I am of opinion that there are simpler opera- 
tions that would be of advantage, but I must say that 
my experience in that matter is not sufficient to enable 
me to attach any particular importance to my view. 

22822. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Apart from the benefit of 
drawing, as applied to art and industry, I suppose yon 
would be of opinion that it is profitable to the individual 
student himself? — Undoubtedly; I consider it is an 
essential part of the training of a pupil in a primary 
school, I think manual training, including drawing and 
other occupations of a simple kind, are essential parts of 
training during the elementary stages of instruction. 

22823. Drawing, I suppose, teaches the pupils ob- 
servation ? — Certainly. 

- 22824. And 1 suppose writing is a manual train- 
ing ? — Yes. 

22825. And drawing aids in training the hand as 
well as writing?— Yes. 

22826. So that the pupil himself is benefited apart 
from any application that may bo made of it to parti- 
cular arts ; is benefited by bn vingbeen taught drawing ? 
— Very much so. 

22827. Devon think that the Governmentlnspeotors, 
taking the Inspectors in the average, are competent 
judges of drawing ? — Yes. 

22828. And might be depended upon to inspect 
drawing ? — From the point of view that I regard 
drawing, that is. as an essential portion of the general 
elementary education, I consider that a Government 
inspector is amply qualified to judge of the efficiency 
of the teaching towards that end. I would not ask 
a Government inspector to judge of drawing where 
one was trusting to the teaching as an art education. 

22829. Do you think a Government inspector a 
competent judge of needlework? — I don’t know; ha 
may be. 

22830. Well, it is just taking that as an illustra- 
tion, so that we might be able to see whether in- 


spectors generally, if they can judge needlework 
properly, might not also judge lira wing properly !— T 
don't attach so much importance to the actual finished 
accuracy of the result in the drawing exercises as I 
do to the method in which the work is set about and 
I think that any gentleman who is selected for the 
position of inspector of schools is necessarily a suffi- 
ciently qualified judge of tae educational result 
which lias been produced by the drawing. The average 
inspector of schools is able to tell when a pictureis 
out of drawing. I tliiuk he would be much more 
ready to judge of simpler points raised in elementary 
drawing. ' 

22831. Mr. Harrington.— I suppose a consider- 
able number of boys from elementary schools here go 
into business offices? — Yes : very large numbers. 

22832. Do you think the system of arithmetic as 
taught is sufficiently practical to be of much value to 
them wheu they go to business afterwards?— The 
system of arithmetic is all light itself, but they are 
not accustomed to apply it; but, for those going into 
offices, there is not so much difficulty, because the 
questions that occur are generally of the type of 
questions that are given in the arithmetic hooks. 

22833. Don’tyon think agreatdeiil could be done bv 
the introduction of the teaching of the decimal syBtem 
into schools? — Very much more. I believe that 
boys who go to business with a good knowledge of 
the decimal system, become much more valuable as 
clerks afterwards. As a matter of fact, the flint 
thing we teach every pupil who comes np for 
technical instruction is decimal fractions, but we 
don’t call them decimal fractions. Wo are careful to 
base them on certain units of the metric system, and 
take measurements before the pupils; or, if these 
are agricultural students, die fii-st tiling we teach 
them is the Chain, which is the only British decimal 
measure, as a concrete illustration. Personally I 
hold very strongly the opinion that the teaching of 
calculation by decimals is of the greatest importance. 

22834. Do you think it is sufficiently taught, in 
your primary schools at present ? — No, [ do not: 
otherwise we should not have to begiu by teaching it 

22835. So dmt boys in Scotland are at a great dis- 
advantage as compared with foreign boys?— Yus; 
there is a good deal of time lost. 

22836. In learning arithmetic owiug to our compli- 
cated system? — Yea. 

22837. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — Y ours is u technical 
school? — The main part of' the institution is. It has 
evening classes for adults who are engaged in business 
or manufactures. 

22838. Have you a day school as well ?— We 
have clay classes, but they are for pupils who have 
passed through a secondary school — sixteen to twenty 
years of age. 

22839. Do many, attend that evening school?— 
8,700. 

2284n. At wlwt time? — The average period would 
be two evenings a week, so that there would be about 
1,500 in attendance each evening. 

22841. You have accommodation for those num- 
bers ? — Yes. 

22842. What will they now be chiefly occupied 
at? — The occupations vary just as much as the occu- 
pations in the town do. In the first place, there are 
all the ordinary science subjects, dien the technical 
subjects iu relation to the trades of greatest im- 
portance in Edinburgh, and then commercial subjects, 
and modern languages and art. 

22843. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — In a paper of 
yours that has come before our Commission, you 
make an important distinction between the place that 
drawing should hold iu a system of general primary 
education and the place it should hold in a course of 
preparation for technical instruction ? — Yes. 

22844. You consider that the question can be con- 
sidered under both these aspects — first, in so far as 
drawing is a preparation for the work of a technical 
school ; and, secondly, even apart from any reference 
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to the work of a technical school 1 — Yes ; I consider 
that a case fora full and adequate training in drawing 
could be msule out on its importance as a part of 
general education alone ; but I consider, further, that 
even if that were not the case, one could show suffi- 
cient reason for its being included in school work as 
a part of the preparation for technical tr aini ng, 

22845. Does the same not apply to manual instruc- 
tion ! — No, I do not think that of mauual instruction. 
I have no information which leads me to consider 
manual instruction in primary schools an essential 
part of the preparation for technical instruction. I 
consider, however, that it is an essential part of 
elementary education That is to say, in the technical 
instruction of the adult, we do not build upon or 
make use of the manual training which has been 
given during the primary school years. 

22846. Precisely so ; that whs what I wished you 
to explain. I was afraid your first answer might be 
misunderstood. You regard manual instruction as of 
importance in the primaiy school, quite apart from 
all consideration of its relation to technical educa- 
tion ! — Yes. 

22847. You are quite clear upon that? — Quite 
clear. 

22848. You would, therefore, consider it a fatal 
mistake to Bay, “ Let us have none of this work in the 
primary school ; let us reserve everything of that 
kind for those technical schools that the pupils may 
afterwards go to 1” — I should ; but, may I add 
that, the distinction T have drawn leads to an 
important qualification of the nature of the work 
which is to be given as manual instruction. 

22849. I intend to come to that afterwai-ds, but, 
first taking manual instruction in itself, you consider it 
would be a fatal mistake to separate it from a com- 
plete system — or a system professing to bo complete — 
in primary education, and to reserve it altogether for a 
technical school 1 — Yes. 

22850. Now, as to the kind of manual instruction 
to be introduced hi to the primaiy school, you consider 
it should be something that would exercise the 
children in accuracy of observation 1 — Yes. 

22851. And you also consider that it should be 
such as would exercise their constructive faculties ! — 
Yes. 

22852. Of course there might be an immense 
variety of occupations that would answer these condi- 
tions ; can you give us a few examples of the kind 
yon think best fitting for the purpose 1 — I think T 
might put it otherwise. I rather hesitate to accept 
the almost universal seizing upon carpentry as the one 
subject which is to form manual training, because I 
think that in carpentry there is a great deal of time 
spent in operations which are not necessarily educative. 
I prefer the simpler studies — the fitting of wires and 
cardboard work. In fact, you may take generally the 
Sloyd occupations, other than carpentry. I think 
carpentry occupies a needlessly long time for the 
educative results it produces. 

22853. But yon consider those exercises in card- 
board folding and cutting, and folding pieces of paper, 
according to a prescribed plan, or according to direc- 
tions given by the teacher, and measuring and 


cutting bits of wire, and twisting them into certain 
shapes, all have a useful educative purpose! — Very 
great. 

22854. You would not consider them of more 
educational advantage than, the Sloyd exer- 
cises in wood ! — No ; but they take tip less time, 
and they are of equal educational value. For the 
same amount of time, I should say that they are of 
more. 

22855. You are probably aware of the system that 
has been worked out so fully in places like Birming- 
ham, where in the earlier stages the children occupy 
themselves with these elementary exercises — folding 
and cutting pieces of cardboard, and twisting pieces 
of wire — as a preparation for the Sloyd exercises in 
the fifth and sixth standards 1 — I have not seen the 
arrangement, but I understand it. 

22856. Do you not think that no matter how good 
the arrangement might be, the time would come 
when the child would get tired of dealing with 
little bits of paper and wire 1 — Yes, I quite approve 
of that, but I don't think it is in tlie near future that 
we are to get the work carried out so thoroughly 
generally as i fc is in Birmingham. 

22857. But you think that the Birmingham plan 
represents a desirable ideal! — Undoubtedly ; then as 
to carpentry, I rather distinguish it from Sloyd, I 
don’t wish to be misunderstood on that point. 

‘ 22858. Obviously, carpentry and Sloyd are essenti- 
ally different things, and aim at two essentially differ- 
ent ends! — Yes, woodwork on the Sloyd system is 
different from carpentry, I deprecate carpentry train- 
ing, as distinct from Sloyd exercises in wood. 

22859. Chairman. — You made one remark with 
regard to the application and the knowledge of arith- 
metic that a child receives in Scotland, you said that 
although he could multiply six inches by fifty-seven 
he could not apply it when he came to measure a floor, 
do you think it could be said of any children who had 
passed through the schools you know of in Scotland 
as I have heard it said in a town near where I live, 
by a man of business, with reference to arithmetic, 
that it was almost impossible to get an apprentice 
who could do a sum correctly ! — I don’t mean to say 
that no pupil could do that, and L don’t suppose your 
friend meant it literally, perhaps I ought to guard 
my own remark a little, there is a very large number 
of artizans who have gon<* through school training and 
undoubtedly have done it satisfactorily, who yet, from 
want of habit of applying their arithmetic, lose their 
arithmetical knowledge very quickly. Of those who 
retain it one makes no remark, for one expects that it 
will be retained ; yet it is undoubted that there is 
the need for refreshing arithmetical knowledge, 
indeed it is not-only a matter of refreshing, but of 
rendering the knowledge applicable to practice. 

22860. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — I dare say there 
are jK-ople who are able to perform the abstract sum 
of subtracting £1 10s. and 11-Jtf. from £5, quite 
correctly on paper, and yet would blunder in giving 
you the change of £1 10s. and 1 1 out of a £5 
note! — Yes, children regard the one question as 
arithmetic and the other as a problem, aud say — “ We 
cannot do problems.” 


Miss Flora C. Stevenson, Member of t 

22861. Chairman. — You are a member of the 
Edinburgh School Board ! — I am. 

22862. And you have had great experience in 
subjects connected with education 1 — I have been a 
member of the Board for twenty-four years. 

22863. With regard to cookery what are the con- 
ditions on which grants for this subject are given by 
the Scotch Education Department in day schools 1— 
The conditions are that domestic economy as a theo- 
retical subject is taught to the girls, that they shall 
receive forty hours of instruction in cookery, twenty 
of which must be spent in actual cooking with their 


e Edinburgh School Board examined. 

own hands, and that, no class shall contain more than 
twenty-four girls for this practical work, and a grunt 
of 4s. is given for each girl in those classes. A grant 
of 2s. is riven for classes of twelve, where there are 
only twelve in the same class, and they must have 
received altogether twenty-four hours of instruction. 

22864. You think forty lessons are as little as are 
of any use ! — I think so, but I also am of opiuion 
that twelve hours of practical training given to twelve 
girls is of more value than twenty hours given to 
twenty-four girls under one teacher. 

22865. Because they get more individual attention! 
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— They get much more individual attention, and 1 
think altogether it is more valuable when the classes 
are small. 

22866. The other day when we were making our 
tour in Ireland, we visited, not a primary scLool, but 
a technical school in Galway. We did not see anything 

S on, but we saw the instructress in cookery, and 
her opinion on the subject ; and she told us that 
tlienumber of lessons that were comprised in thecourso 
were, I think, only twenty, and she thought that that 
was a great deal too little; because the pupils or persons 
who were attending were only just beginning to under- 
stand the elements of the thing. To teach the matter 
properly she ought to be able to give sixty lessons ? 
— 1 think forty lessons, of course, is very much better, 
and the ideal would bo that they should get their 
forty hours of instruction, and for twenty of these 
they should cook with their own hands, but the num- 
ber in each class under one teacher should be limited 
to fourteen at the outside. We, in our classes, teach 
twenty-four at a time, and I don’t think it is at all 
satisfactory’, they get into little slovenly ways. 

22867. You think on the one hand twenty lessons 
would be too little and sixty lessons would he more 
than enough ? — Rather more, I think forty would be 
sufficient, if the practical classes were limited in num- 
ber to fourteen at the outside. 

22868. Now, as regards the age of the scholars ? — 
The Scottish Educational Code gives grants for girls 
from the fourth standard upwards my opinion is that 
that is rather too early to begin cookery teaching. I 
don’t think they should begin until they are thirteen 
years of age, and it should as far os possible be given 
to a gill in the last year of her school attendance. 
Before the Department recognised cookery at all as a 
subject of instruction the Edinburgh School Board 
gave cookery teaching to the older girls, we had no 
grants for it, and no conditions connected with the 
teaching, ami I am of opiuion that we did very nearly 
as much good as we do now with our elaborate 
kitchens and apparatus and the restrictions of the 
Education Department. We have certainly more 
children receiving instruction. Last year we taught 
between 2,000 and 3,000 girls that we got the grant 
for, but still I am ot opinion that a great deal of the 
money which is given in cookery grants is wasted 
because of the very youthful age of the cliildren who 
get the teaching, the children like it excessively, it is 
a great variety from their work, but I believe a good 
deal of the good of the teaching is lost. 

22869 Do you think that any considerable number of 
the gilds who have been taught cookery in the primary 
schools for a sufficient number of hours, could go home, 
and being provided with materials, could cook a din- 
ner at home without any superintendence? — I think 
the older girls could, the girls of thirteen or fourteen, 
but the average age of the girls in our schools in the 
fifth standard is betweeu eleven and twelve, I think 
that is too young, I don’t think they could ; I have 
known cases of girls who having got their preliminary 
instruction in the Board schools in cookery have gone 
.and followed it up as their employment and made very 
good cooks indeed. 

22870. I suppose in all cases a girl who had re- 
ceived her instruction only in school, would require to 
learn a great many things beyond what she had 
learned in school before she became a cook? — Oh, 
certainly, a great deal move. 

22871. What is the relation between theoretical 
and practical instruction in cookery 1 — All the girls 
who are to receive cookery instruction receive what 
are called demonstration lessons, the number in 
classification is limited by the accommodation of the 
class-room, the possibility of hearing the teacher and 
of seeing wh*t she does, the numbers attending these 
classes are not limited ; but the misfortune in our 
teaching is that they get all their demonstration les- 
sons at one time and the practical lessons follow 
afterwards, in many cases, very many weeks after the 
gii’l has received the theoretical instruction she re- 


ceives the practical instruction. We can only teach 
twenty-four at the outside in the practice classes. 

22872. To cany the thing out in a perfect way, I 
suppose you should limit your theoretical class to the 
number of the practical class, and have the practical 
class follow immediately on the theoretical 'i— Or havo 
a sufficient number of teachers in the practical class- 
room to leach half as many as have received the 
demonstration lesson, the ideul thing would be to have 
the practical lesson follow on the demonstration but 
that would be very expensive. , 

22873. Unless you had to deal with a small num- 
ber?— Yes. 

22874. Supi>ose you were to establish cookery 
in a rural school, it would be easier to carry that out 
than in a large town school? — Very much easier, in 
a smull school it would be quite practicable to give the 
practical lessons after the demonstration lessons. My 
view is that this instruction ought to bo given to 
cliildren after they had passed their fifth standard, 
and should be confined to evening schools or continua- 
tion schools. 

22875. I think you have already told us that 
cookery was taught in the Edinburgh schools before 
it was recognised as a scLool subject by the Depart- 
ment, and was only given to the older girls Can 
yon tell us what were the grants first given under the 
Code of 1884? — It was given as a grant for a class 
subject ; there was no grant given specially for 
practical work. Cookery was given os domestic 
economy, which wus taught as a specific subject before 
it was recognised as a grant-earning subject. A girl 
was obliged to take domestic economy ns one of three 
specific subjects she was allowed to take. If a girl 
took specific subjects she was obliged to take domestic 
economy us one of them, and it was then paid on the 
same ratio as a specific subject ; I forget what the 
amount was prior to 1SS4 — I think it was 4s. we got 
for the two subjects. 

22876. Cun you tell me what number of scholars 
were taught in the day schools in cookery Last year ? 
— I think we had last year altogether 2,53S ; the 
average attendance is about 27,000 at our schools, and 
half of those would be girls. 

22877. As regards sewing, has instruction in this 
subject always been a primary condition of any grant 
being giving to a school 1 — Yes, it lias always been a 
primary condition on which schools are recognised as 
grant-earning, that sewing should be taught to the 
girls. 

22878. There is now a code of regulations on the 
subject? — Yes, called the third schedule, which 
minutely details what is to lie expected from the 
girls in these subjects from the infant department up 
to ex-6th. 

22879. What is the number of hours that should 
be given to sewing 1 — I should like each girl to 
have four hours a week, certainly not less than three ; 
in our schools we are only able to give them three. 

22880. You think three is not enough?— It is 
better if we could have four, but I may say, and this 
remark applies to all the domestic subjects in our 
schools — our schools are mixed schools — the boys and 
girls, as a rule, are taught together, and of course each 
class of gilds that is taken away for- sewing or cookery 
disorganises the class to a certain extent. 

22881. The numlrer of hours in the ordinary 
schools in Ireland given to sewing is five houis, that 
is outside what they cull the alternative scheme, 
which is not much taken up, which was ten hours ; 
and it has been suggested to us it would be a very 
good thing to reduce the number to three hours, in 
order to gain time for other subjects, such as cookery ? 
— I think if they get the full hours, so that no lime 
is lost, three hours ought to do ; of course four hours 
is better, but we have managed to produce very good 
results with three hours. 

22882. Are you of opinion that more time should 
be given to niendiDg and darning? — Much more time. 
The difficulty which arises under the regulations with 
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regard to our sewing instruction, is tlmt these regu- 
lations apply equally to every class of school under 
the Board ; we have schools where the condition of 
the children is quite different from those in others. In 
one school in particular we had a very able and 
enthusiastic lady manager, who took a very great 
interest in the children, and a very considerable 
amount of the sewing lesson was taken up in getting 
three children actually to mend clothes, to mead 
their pinafores and the clothes they had on. It is not 
so ranch the requirements as to the efficiency of the 
sewing, but the mode of examination that causes the 
evil. The system of examination now is, that each 
child in each Standard is required to do, in the 
presence of the inspector, a small spocimen of work 
according to the standard, in the infants a little bib 
of knitting and hemming and so on, and the teachers 
are under a very great temptation to spend the time in 
making the children expert in doing these little speci- 
mens rather than making them do work which is of 
more practical value in the way of making garments. 
We do accomplish both in most of our schools ; but 


work I — They examine by selection from each Edinburgh. - 
standard. Ail the work of the school is laid out, and ~ lgg7 
then he has half a dozen girls whom the inspector 
chooses himself ; lie allows the mistress to select *9® F1 °™ c - 
another six, and in his presence they have to do certain rsn50n ' 
exercises which lie selects, so many of them have to do 
a buttonhole, anil so many sew on tapes, and so on. 

22889. To come now to laundry-work — what are 
the conditions of the grant for laundry -work 1 — 2s. is 
given for each pupil for twenty hours of instruction. 

We give it in some of our schools, but personally I am 
of opinion it is not a suitable subject for a primary 
school ; the children are much too young, and the con- 
ditions in whioh they can be taught are not the con- 
ditions under which they do l.iundry-workin their own 
houses ; they might be taught to iron and that sort of 
thing, but to do the process of washing you have to 
boil clothes and wring them, and have them dried in 
the open air ; you cannot teach that. 

22890. When we were at Barrow-in-Furness we 
found a system of laundry work pm-sued there which 
was different from what obtained anywhere else ; and 


there are some schools where the condition of the I rather gathered that it was not strictly in accordance 


children makes it extremely difficult to bring them up 
to the standard, and I think it would be very desir- 
able that there should be more elasticity in the re- 
quirements of the needlework schedule. 

22883. Do you find an unwillingness on the part 
of the parents to allow the children to bring articles 
to school to be darned I — Considerable difficulty, they 
don’t like to do it ; we tried to encourage them, and 


with the rules of the Educational Department, and 
possibly may be put an end to. The practice there 
was to have a class, for one week in the year, of in- 
dividual girls, and to put those girls for that week 
through the whole process of washing from Monday 
morning until Friday evening, so that each girl 
finished what she began with ; and tlieu to have 
another class another week, and not to have the same 


before we had this third schedule, we, in some ot the class again for a year ; do you think that that would b; 


schools, managed by offering little rewards and so on 
to get the children to bring such articles, but of course 
there are great difficulties with regard to that, you 
cannot be certain as to the houses they come out of, 
and there is the danger of infection. 

2288+. We were inquiring into this subject as well 
os visiting schools in Londonderry last week, and we 
were told that some of the clothes worn by the younger 
children in the sobools were the work of their cider 
sisters : but the elder sisters objected to making their 
own clothes, because they would not be fashionable ; 
is that the oase here! — No, we don’t find it. We do 
teach dressmaking to some of the older girls, ancl we 
find we are quite able to accommodate our work to 
the fashion. 

228S5. How is the material supplied here 1 — The 
way we supply our material is, that there is an initial 
allowance given to every school of Is. for every girl in 
attendance at that school, that is expended in materials 
of different kinds. 

228R6. What do you mean by initial allowance ?— 
The whole allowance that a school gets for needlework 
is £5 per 100 girls, that is when a new school is started. 
They are not expected to want any mere for a very 
loag time, if at all, because at the end of the school 
year we sell all the garments that are made in the 
school, and have a ready sale for them. Since this 
system of examination by those small specimens has 
come into operation, that has been an added expense, 
because it wastes u great deal of material, outs np * 


preferable to taking a girl on one Monday and having 
her again on another Tuesday, and then on another 
Wednesday 1 —I think there would be more sequence 
in the teaching, more continuity; butmyopinion is that 
it is only work that should be undertaken by strong 
women ; T don’t think it is suitable for little girls ; 
the teaching might bo given in evening schools to 
girls of fourteen or fifteen, but my own opinion is that 
it is utterly unsuitable for little girls of eleven cr 
twelve. 

22891. What do the parents think about it 3 — I 
have never heard any complaint as to the attendance 
at the laundry class, and the children like it. 

22892 You have not heard of the parents object- 
ing 1 — No. 

22893. In Barrow we were told, that after the 
thing had once come into operation, the parents 
approved of it '! — I think so. 

2289+. Ou the whole, your opinion as regards the 
age of scholars in cookery would apply equally or 
more so to scholars in the case of the laundry work 1 
—Yes Might I be allowed to make one remark 
with regard to the means of testing the efficiency in 
needle work : I think we suffer very much from the 
teaching in our schools, being directed with a view to 
satisfy the inspectors; it would be much better 
if the inspectors would examine what is being 
taught in the school. The teaching is carried ou 
much more with a view to the examination than the 
examination is carried on with a view to the teaching 


great quantity of cotton and llannel ; but we find that given. The Department lays down certain regu la- 
even with that added expense, the cost for supplying tions that they require to have carried out before 


material to the girls in our sohools was, during the 
last two years, one penny per girl ; that is what it cost 
the School Board. 

22887. What are the conditions of the allowance as 
regards sewing 1 Tell me first the particulars of the 
grant — there is an initial grant, what are the further 
grants ) — This initial grant is an allowance by the 
School Board for the supply of material. The. Govern- 
ment grant is given, Is for every girl, if the inspector 
reports the sewing as good. Formerly sewing could be 
taken as one of the class subjects, and in that case we 

E ot 2s. per girl if the sewing was good. Now they 
ave abolished it as a class subject, and simply give a 
1*. grant all over the school, if good, and if it is not 
good, we get 6o?. 

22888. Do they examine each individual girl’s 
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they will give the grant I think it would lie much 
better if the school managers would submit to the 
Education Department a scheme of instruction, and 
that the examination should be on that scheme. I find 
that we must have different conditions in different 
schools, but the Department have a hard aud fast 
code of regulations whioh they apply to every school, 
and every school tries to come up to that ; but. I think 
the real value of the examination would bo if die 
inspectors would examine what the school professes, 
die Department of course reserving to themselves 
to say if the school did not profess enough. 

32895. Most Rev Dr. Walsh.— We found that in 
England the Education Code, and the whole system of 
the Education Department, allow great elasticity in 
that respect ?— What I mean is that we find teachers 
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are so apt to direct the whole of their teaching with a 
view to satisfying the inspectors. 

22896. Chairman. — You mean the teacher knows 
the examiner, and knows what he is likely to require, 
and works up to that 1 — That is so, and that applies 
specially to the examinations in our schools. 

22897. That would apply, I suppose, to other sub- 
jects 1 — Yes, but we suffer most in reference to our 
sewing ; with all deference to Her Majesty’s Inspec- 
tors, I don’t think they are the people beat qualified 
to examine sewing. 

22898. Do you think the suggestion made to us in 
Ireland, to have lady inspectors of sewing, is a good 
one 1 — It would be most desirable ; certainly some of 
the inspectors know a great deal about it, and I am 
filled with astonishment at the amount they have 
learned after long experience. 

22899. You have someremarks tomakealmutkinder- 
gurten 1 — I wish to make one remark, because I heard a 
question that was put by the Archbishop in regard 
to its interference with the ordinary work of the 
school ; I think this difficulty arises from a confused 
idea that exists in people’s minds as to the Froebel 
system of kiudergarten occupations. Froebel never 
taught children to read until they were five or six 
years of age, he confined the instruction to certain 
games and learning certain manual exercises, and they 
did not learn anything out of books for a good many 
years after they had been in the school. Now, it 
would be quite impossible to carry out that system in 
State-aided schools that had to conform to the regula- 
tions of the Code, but we have quite successfully intro- 
duced into our schools a great many of the kinder- 
garten occupations, and these have come to be called 
kindergarten education. It is perfectly true that a 
child who had been brought up in the kindergarten, 
strictly on Froebel’s principles, would be very far 
behind in many subjects — in reading and spelling — 
especially he would be very far behind a child taught 
in an ordinary school. 

22900. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — But plainly not 
behind a child who had come in from the street, and 
had not been put through a kindergarten course 1 — 
No ; his general intelligence would have been very 
much quickened, and he might have a very fair 
knowledge of common objects ; he might have a fair 
knowledge of certain facts of natural history, hut in 
ordinary school subjects he undoubtedly would be 
behind a child who had been brought up in an 
ordiuary infant school — an ordinary school of any 
kind. I think the difficulty arises from people apply- 
ing the name kindergarten to the kindergarten occu- 
pations, which are merely an adjunct of the ordinary 
work of the infant school 

22901. Rev. Dr. Evans. — I feel greatly interested 
in the last remark you made, because I think it 
really contains the explanation of the difficulty that 
has been mentioned and that we have more than once 
referred to. As to needlework, and the inspection of 
needlework, do you think it desirable that an examiner 
or inspector should be able to point out to the teacher 
wherein there was fault, not merely to test a thing, 
bus if the work was not well done to be able to show 
how it should be done 1 — Certainly. 

22902. And, consequently, only a lady could do 
that 1 — Well, a person who was an expert in needle- 
work ; people who could do the work themselves would 
be the best examinei-s. 

22903. It would bo a very awkward thing for a 
male inspector to he giving instruction in how to do 
this and that to female teachers ? — Well, I find a good 
many of our inspectors do know very well, at any 
rate they know when things are wrong. 

2290 i. A lady of much distinction and high au- 
thority told us that we should have, in regard to cookery, 
the earliest years of the children in order to get them 
properly taught inthatsubjeot; sheexemplified themat- 
ter thus: she had a cook of her own, who did her duty 
faithfully and well as a cook; but this cook got 
married and settled down in the locality, and in her 
Printed image digitised by the University of Son 
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own home was not better in her performance of 
cookery than the other girls of a similar class in life - 
and that the only way to get cookery properly intro- 
duced into our families was to begin with the children 
and get it into their nature ns early os possible t— I 
would begin au an early age, but not at snch an early 
age ; I think that a girl of thirteen or fourteen might 
quite well learn a great deni, but I think the cookery 
teaching should not begin before that age. 3 

22905. Have you found this difficulty here • the 
girls are taught cookery at the school, but when\hey 
go home, the practice of their mothers— who are 
generally the cooks in the house — is so different that 
the young people follow the mother rather than the 
teacher 1 — We find that a great deal of the value of 
the teaching given depends almost entirely on the 
mothers ; if the mothers encourage the children to 
practice what they have learned in the school we find 
it doe3 good. That applies to all the education in our 
soliools, that where there is a good background of a 
good home, and interested parents, then the sohool 
work is valuable. In regard to cookery, there am 
cases I know where it has been followed up by tie 
parents, and the ohildren have done good work, but 
it depends a great deal on the parents whether they 
are ready to practice at home the work they have 
done in the school. 

22906. Mr. Harrington. — f suppose that what you 
mean is that if cookery is to be taught to girls in 
the last year of their school life, it would be with a 
view of their continuing it in the continuation school 1 
— Possibly in the continuation school or at home, when 
they will have ample leisure to carry out their in- 
struction before they have forgotten it. 

22907. I suppose you hardly consider that a girl 
learning cookery in her last school year would have suf- 
ficient education in that branch l— -I think she might 
learn enough to bo valuable to her if she carried it 
on after she left school. Unfortunately I find the 
practice in our schools and in most of the schools of 
the country is to give the cookery instruction in the 
fifth standard. One reason adduced for that is that 
so many children leave school after the fifth standard, 
and if they don't get this teaching then, they don't 
get it at all. But I think the principal reason is 
that the girls in the sixth standard go in for so many 
more subjects that it is impossible for them to make 
sufficient advance in them to earn grants if they are 
token away for the cookery lessons. I believe it is 
to a very large extent a question of how the school 
managers can earn the most grants. 

22908. You referred to the question of domestic 
economy, what do you understand usually here by 
that 1 — Domestic economy in the schedule refers to 
questions as to food and clothing, the different con- 
stituents of food and the different kinds of clothing 
that are healthy, and so on. There are very many 
books on domestic economy. The teaching may be 
made valuable if the teacher is interested and knows 
aboutit, hut it also may be taught in a very perfunctory 
manner. 

22909. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — You prefer in regard to 
the forty hours’ teaching that it should be one hoar 
a week for forty weeks! — No, I think not, because 
you could not accomplish much practical work in one 
hour; most cooking processes take more than one 
hour, and it would take two hours to complete them, 
but a demonstration lesson might be well given in an 
hour. 

22910. That would be two bourn for twenty woeksl 
—Yes. 

22911. And you would give uo other instruction 
iu cookery during the other weeks of the year!— 
That is all the time we can spare for it, that is one 
of the reasons why I think the girl should get her 
cookery instruction after she hail finished her ordinary 
school life, because she could have it continuously l 
day after day, and for as many hours ns were neces- | 
sary to complete the process that she began, 
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22912. It would occur to me that twenty lessons 
would bo too few to give a girl a knowledge of 
cookery 1 — We don't profess to turn the little girls 
out as cooks, but to give them some lessons in the 
principles of cooking, and teach them to make a few 
simple inexpensive dishes. 

22913. And you prefer to limit the numbers in the 
class to fourteen, or still better to twelve 1 — Yes. 

22914. We find that to be the general opinion 
that a limited number is the best number 1 — Much 
better unless the teacher has assistants. 

22915. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Yon think it of 
great importance at all events, I suppose, to teach 
them that there is an art of cookery, and that there 
are principles underlying it 1 — Oh, certainly. 

22916. So that there would he, at all events, that 
advantage in giving even a small number of cookery 
lessons 1 — Y es. 

22917. May I ask whether you aim at teaching 
them to cook with appliances such as they are likely 
to have in their own homes?— To a certain extent 
we try to do that. 

22918. Is it not very hard to expect the children 
to carry out in practice the lessons that they get in 
school, if they are taught in school to work with a 
range of a more or less finished kind, and if when 
they go home they have only the plainest and poorest 
kind of grate ? — Th it is the weak point of the whole 
subject, that the appliances in the school are much 
more elaborate than the children have in their own 
houses. 

22919. Is not that a very serious drawback? — It 
is ; but the difficulty would be iu teaching a class of 
children with the appliances you would find in an 
artisan's house, You might teach two children at a 
time. 

22920. But the main point would seem to be to 
teach them in a way that will be of practical ad- 
vantage to them afterwards, and yon lose that if yon 
don't teach them a thing that they can afterwards 
carry out ? — They can carry it on afterwards to a cer- 
tain extent, but that is one of the difficulties and 
disadvantages we have to contend with in giving this 
teaching. 

22921. It is one ol the drawbacks that have been 
found to exist when children who have been brought 
up in well-equipped industrial schools are sent out 
as domestic servants in small households of the 
humbler kind ? — I don’t think it applies to our schools 
so much as to large institutions, where they cook a 
large amount of food. 

22922. I heard of one case of a child who was 
trained in a grand institution, where there was no 
light but electric light, and when the poor child went 
out to domestic service she did not know how to 
turn off the gas ; but that is merely one aspect — a very 
important one, indeed— of a very important question? 
— That is a very important point, and it is a diffi- 
culty which has nob yet been surmounted. 

22923. We had some very interesting evidence in 
London from Sir Joshua Fitch in reference to needle- 
work, and I should like to know to what extent you 
agree with him. He utterly condemned a system 
that exists to a certain extent in Ireland, of giving 
ten hours a week to needlework ; he said it was a 
downright waste of time ? — I think so. 

22924. He considered that even five hours a week 
would be too much to give to needlework ? — 1 think 
it is unnecessarily long. 

22925. He even went so far as to say that in two 
hours of really good teaching, if the teacher worked 
on proper lines, you could do everything that an ele- 
mentary school ought to do in the way of teaching of 
needlework? — If you had very Bmall classes you 
might do a great deal in two hours, but with the 
numbers usually in a class in an elementary school 
I don’t think the teacher could give the amount of 
instruction which would be desirable. 

22926. I>o you agree with him in this — it is an 


important point — that a great deal of what goes on Edinburgh, 
in the schools under the name of needlework teaching — — - . 7 

• is simply children passing their time doing over and c — 
over again some things that they already know per- Min* Flora 
fectly how to do ? — I don't think so, because there is Stevenson, 
a progression. 

22927. Suppose that girls in a school were kept 
for ton hours in the week at needlework, is it not 
very likely that a great deal of their time would he 
spent in that kind of thing, and utterly wasted? — 

Oh, yes, ten hours would be most undesirable. 

22928. Sir Joshua Fitch's idea was that in this 
department the elementary school should aim simply 
at two things ; first, to give the children sufficient in- 
struction in the art of needlework, and then to pro- 
vide for them as much practice as is needful to make 
that instruction effective ! — Yes, exaotly. 

22929. What he protested against was turning the 
schools into workshops, or treating them as places 
in which needlework uiay be practised with a view, 
for instance, of turning out garments for commer- 
cial purposes? — I quite agree with him. 

22930. But he recognises this — and I would ask 
for your opinion upon the point — that it is only by 
the making of garments you can really secure a 
sufficient amount- of practice, or give the children a 
sufficiently lively interest in their work ? — By our 
regulations each girl is required to turn out one gar- 
ment complete in the year. 

22931. And that is not with a view of turning out 
a thing of commercial value, but as a useful means 
to an end that falls strictly within educational lines, 
as applied even to a primary school 1— Yes. 

22932. You have a very high opinion, I take it, of 
the educational value of kindergarten ? — I have a 
very high opinion of its educational value as an ad- 
junct to the ordinary teaching. I don’t know that I 
at all accept all Froebel's principles. 

22933. Probably what you now refer to is Froebel's 
original conception, according to which the school is 
one thing, and the kindergarten another. He objected 
to children going to school, I think, before they were 
six years old, or thereabouts, and he said, “We must 
send them into the school nursery, as it were, where 
there is to he no book work, but where their faculties 
are to be developed according to certain natural 
principles f is not kindergarten in that sense 
wholly unknown m the public educational systems of 
these countries ? — Yes, quite unknown. 

22934. The kindergarten training that we have in 
Ireland is just what you seem to have here ; now do 
you think it conceivable that the result of proper teach- 
ing on kindergarten lines would be to leave the 
children who had gone through it in a worse condition 
than if they had never got any training at all, and 
had spent their time out in tie streets ? — No ; cer- 
tainly not j but I think there is far too great a ten- 
dency ou the part of managers and teachers to 
elaborate kindergarten occupations. I think the 
highest idea of kindergarten would be that the chil- 
dren should be taught such exercises as would utilise 
inexpensive materials. Some of our teachers are ex- 
ceedingly resourceful, and provide materials at a mere 
nominal cost. In other schools we have considerable 
expense. 

22935. Don’t yon think that in this mntter of 
kindergarten training, when the work is in the hands 
of an incompetent teacher, there is a serious danger of 
the real purport of it being lost, and of our having 
the mere name of kindergarten, with a number of 
the external appliances, the “gifts" and “ occupa- 
tions, ’’ and so forth, whilst in reality what is going 
on is not kindergarten training at all 1 — I think so. 

22936. A teacher may really think that she is 
oairying out the kindergarten system even when she 
is working on lines that are diametrically opposite to 
those of the kindergarten idea, and she may have all 
the gifts and occupations, and go on using all the 
names that she has read or heard about, satisfying 
every possible requirement of au official Code, without 
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'Edinburgh, having real kindergarten work at all : now, if in any not the obvious inference that they must Lave been 
Oct,lTmr P lace tho children really come out from tho kinder- getting liot real kindergarten training, hut only the 
' — - garten training, or so-called kindergarten training, name of it, some useless, or probably some harmful 
Stevenson W0Be than if the y had not been at school at all, is it attempt at it 1— Exactly. 


Mr. Andrew Mr. Andhew C. Ta.it, Head Master, Sciennes Evening School, Edinburgh, examined. 

^ a ' t 22937. Chairman. — Y ou are the First Assistant the lines of the syllabus of the Science and Art 

Teacher of the Warrender Park Day School and the Department.” 

Head Master uf the Sciennes Evening School 1 — lam. 22943. Is physical science taught as a specific 

22938. What class of pupils attend in the evening subject according to the regulations approved by tho 
schools of the Board? — The class of children who Scotch Education Department? — Not now. (Jntil 
attend the evening schools are practically the same as the introduction of the new evening school Code in 

those who attend the day schools, of course the 1893 that was the case, but since the introduction of 

average age is higher ; in addition to that we have the new evening school Code in 1893 it comes under 
a small proportion of pupils who have been trained the head of science subjects and subjects of practical 
in the secondary schools in the town. I have, as far utility. 

as possible, made an abstract of the occupations of the 22944. I see that there is a table you have prepared 
pupils for the last year. I find that, taking the here which gives these schemes ; is it with reference to 
males, there were 236 clerks, 349 message boys, the old system or with reference to the now ? — With 
72 unemployed, 1,114 who were engaged in one or reference to the new. 

other branches of artizou occupations, 165 who were 22945. What were the effects of the new Code of 
shopmen, and 30 engaged in professional careers. 1893? — Before 1893, in the advanced schools, that is 

22939. Are there several grades of schools ? — to say, the schools which were attended by those 

Until three years ago there were two grades of pupils who bad passed standard six in the day school, 

Schools, the higher grade of school took only those grants of 2s. could only be claimed on every individual 

pupils who had passed the sixth standard in the pass, in what were then considered the specific 
day school ; the lower grade of schools took those who subjects. These specific subjects were the same as 
had passed standard five. Now, all the schools are were taught in the day school, or a special scheme 
grouped together under one name, continuation might be submitted by the headmaster to the Depart- 
schools, with the exception of one which is attended meat, and the examination would be made on that, 
by those pupils wbo have not passed standard five in but the payment was entirely made on iudividual 
the day school aud who are allowed by special per- passes. Now the payment is mode entirely on the 
mission of the Board to leu ve the day school on condition attendance and the quality of the work done. Two 
that they go to that school. One distinction, how- grants are paid : a fixed grant of Id. per pupil per 
ever, there is in the schools, that in four or five of hour, and a variable grant of ItZ. or 1 \d. per pupil 
these classes special facilities have always been given per hour depending on the quality of the work done, 
for the teaching of the different branches of drawing, The effect of that was to give us much more freedom 
freehand, model, geometrical drawing, shading and in the class of subjects we taught. We were then 
building construction. enabled to give more of a general education even in 

22940. And physical science? — And physical what had been the advauced schools, that is to say, 
science. not to neglect snob subjects as English, English 

22941. Was machine and building construction literature, aud composition and arithmetic, 
taught until last session with a view to the May 22946. What subjects are taught in the various 
Science and Art examinations ? — Yes, until that time, schools ? — The various subjects of practical science, 
22942. What was the reason for severing the con- and in addition to these we have suoli subjects as 
nection with the Science and Art' Department ? — It shorthand, book-keeping, English, geography, Frenob, 
was found there was great difficulty to make the mensuration, domestic economy, needlework, cookery, 
registration fit in with the registration in connection drawing, manual instruction in woodwork, dress- 
witli our evening schools. The minimum requirement making, aud vocal music, iudeod all tho subjects of 
of the Science and Art Department is an hour, and the ordinary day school curriculum, 
the register must bo marked at the end of the lesson. 22947. How long does the course extend? — The 
If a pupil were at that it debarred us from getting course in science extends to twenty-four lessons of 
him for the evening for any of our subjects of general one hour each. 

instruction, so when our pupils bad that they had to 22948. An d in building and machine construction? 
devote two entire evenings to that particular subject — Two hours per week, extending over 24 weeks of 
and one evening to the subject of more general educa- the session. 

tion, and this was found to be too much time to give 22949. Are science subjects voluntary? — In the 
to that subject except by those who had a special schools in which I have acted I have always made the 
technical training in view. Then another objection was subject voluntary, but in some of the evening schools, 
that the evening school classes firnsh about the month I believe, it is insisted on as an ordinary part of the 
of March j these classes had to be continued to the school curriculum. 

month of May, and the extra expense in connection 22950. Where more than one science subject is 
with them was more than was met by the grunt. The taught are the pupils allowed to select one ? — Only 
grant earned was very small, because the time at the one, that is my own practice. 

disposal of the pupils was not sufficient to enable 22961. What proportion of pupils take science?— 
them to prepare for the advanced examinations in the Practically one-third of the pupils of the school. 
Science aud Art Department, and under our present 22932. How is the apparatus supplied?— By a 
regulations it is found that the course of instruction grant which we have received from onr Board ; 1 may 
can he badly fitted to the wants of the pupils. In say our late Board was exceedingly generous in this 
connection with that I find an extract from the respect, we never asked for anything in the way of 
report of the evening schools for last year, which apparatus but we got it without any trouble. At one 
says : — " This arrangement," that is the separating of time the Board itself received a grant from the Town 
Science and Art classes, and teaching the subject Council, and part of this grant could be applied in 
with a view to a grant under the evening school Code, this way. That grant, I believe, has been with* 
“ is favourably commented on by all the headmasters drawn by the Town Council, and is now applied to 
of these schools as one affording better facilities for the relief of local rates. 

organization, and being on the whole, as well-fitted to 22953. What do you say with regard to the 
meet the requirements of the pupils as that following teacher’s qualifications ? — Almost without exception 
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the teachers in our Edinburgh Board schools have 
received a certain amount of scientific instruction 
in the training colleges ; we very rarely in our staffs 
are without one or more who possess certificates 
under tho Science and Art Department to qualify 
them to give instruction in particular branches in 
which we wish instruction given; but the 
difficulty is sometimes this, that although they have 
this theoretical knowledge, as the subject is not 
taught generally in schools there is some difficulty in 
getting a man with practical experience. 

22954. Mr. Harrington.— H ow is the apparatus 
you speak of supplied, is it supplied by contract !— 

• No, we send in our order to the School Board offices. 
It is supplied by a firm in town, not by contract at 
all ; we see the articles we wish and select them ; 
there is never any trouble about that. 

22955. Rev. Dr. Wilson.— W hat are the numbers 
that attend the school!— Last session the enrolment 
■was over 3,000, the average attendance was 2,834. 

22956. How long have these schools been in opera- 
tion!— I suppose the Edinburgh Board have had 
evening schools open for the last twenty years, but 
it is only within the last eight years they really 
have become popular. 

22957. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Is there not con- 
siderable elasticity in the Scotch Code as regards the 
programme for elementary science work ! — Oh, yes, 
we have perfect freedom in that matter. The Depart- 
ment issues a syllabus, but we are not bound down 
to that at all, they are always willing to accept any 
scheme submitted to them. 

22958. Does the Code itself contain a number of 
alternative programmes 1 — Not alternative pro- 
grammes. 

22959. We found that the English Code does ; but 
then we were told that, in addition to all the alterna- 
tive courses set forth as alternatives in the Code, it 
was open to the manager of any school to submit a 
programme of his own, aud if his programme was 
approved by the inspector, he could then go on 
teaching his Bchool according to that programme 1 — 
That is the regulation here. 

22960. In the English Code I think there are 
seven programmes in elementary science, and we 
were told that these were merely specimens, each of 
them representing a particular type, for the informa- 
tion of the teachers, or of tho public, all the further 
latitude which I have described being allowed besides; 
have you in Scotland the same variety ! — The De- 
partment themselves give a Code to be followed in 
connection with the practical science, but you don’t 
need to follow it unless you like ; yon have perfect 
liberty to submit any scheme you think suitable for 
your district. 

22961. And having made out a suitable scheme, 
you teach according to that scheme, and the inspec- 
tor is bound to deal with you on the basis of that 
scheme 1 — Yes. 

22962. Does that apply only to elementary science! 
— No. In the evening school we have book-keeping, 
shorthand, and English literature. 

22963. Does it apply to the subjects in which yon 
are in connection with the Science and Art Depart- 
ment 1 — Y es. We are not now in connection with the 
Soieuce and Art Department for any subject ; but 
we may submit ; (schemes for any science subject we 
wish to teach, to the Scotch Education Department, 
and then, when it has been approved, we teach in 
accordance with it. 

22964. Mr. Strcthbrs. — M ight you not put it 
this way that there is no subject in which the 
managers may not submit what scheme they please! 
— There is no subject in which they ms v not submit 
a programme in evening schools. 

22965. Eveu in elementary subjects! — Yes 

22966. Does not that apply in day schools in the 
case of class subjects! — Yes, in geography, history, 
and Euglisli. 
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22967. I find a note to the fifth schedule in the 
Code — “ The examination in the class subjeots men- 
tioned in thus schedule will either follow one of the 
courses indicated in the schedule, or if the managers 
desire they may submit to the inspector at his annual 
visit some progressive scheme of lessons in this subject 
suited to the requirements of the school !” — That is so. 

22968. In the case of an evening school as dis- 
tinguished from a day school there is no fixed annual 
examination 1 — None. 

22969. They have visits without notice! — We 
have during the course of the year two or three visits 
without notice from tbe inspector ; he goes round 
and sees the working of the whole school, he may 
examine orally any class which is going on at the 
time. The work goes on without disarranging the 
time table, and towai-ds the end of the session he is 
at liberty to give a written examination in any sub- 
ject he thinks fit. 

22970. But that would be only towards the end of 
the session! — Yes. 

22971. Aud in setting the written examination, or 
even in the oral examination, he would be very 
careful to follow the lines of teaching! — Each teacher 
in onr evening schools keeps a note of what he has 
done during the session ; he has tbe scheme before 
him, and is able at any part of tbe year to tell the 
inspector how far he has gone, and the inspector 
will make his examination follow the scheme. 

22972. Ho does not examine on a, scheme arranged 
beforehand, which the teacher may not have been 
able to carry out, but examines on whut the teacher 
has been able to do — the examination would be on 
what he had done 1 — That is so. 

22973. And don’t yon think that that method of 
examination has conduced to some extent to the 
efficiency of the evening schools! — It has conduced 
very greatly to the efficiency of the evening schools. 

22974. You we able to carry on your work on the 
lines you think best without having it disarranged 
for the purpose of an examination! — We simply 
teach as we find we are nble to carry our pupils on 
tlirough the session, and the inspector, if be is satis- 
fied that sufficient progress has been made, is quite 
willing to accept what lias been done. 

22975. And on the other hand there is no barrier 
to a perfectly thorough examination towards the end 
of the session on the work that has been done ? — 
Last year we had no written examination whatever, 
but in the previous session we had a written exami- 
nation in book-keeping, shorthand, and arithmetic, 
almost on the same lines to what we had before indi- 
vidual examination was abolished. 

22976. Judging from your expedience of that 
method of examination in evening schools, you would 
rather argue that a similar method would have good 
results in a day school ? —Yes, to a certain extent, 
only in some subjects iu the day schools I don’t think 
individual examination could be discontinued ; I think 
you can only form a complete judgment of parts of the 
work by seeing individual results. 

22977. My point is rather the question of a fixed 
date for examination versvs a visit to the school ut 
uncertain intervals and examining on the work done! 
— I would prefer a visit at uncertain intervals and 
examination on the work done even in day schools. 

22978. And it would permit of more progress 
being mode in many subjects! — I think so. , 

22979. Is it not the wise that children are kept 
marking time in reading and arithmetic perhaps for 
a month before the examination — I don't mean the 
whole of the schools 1 — In very many cases it is : 
many of the better children have the work of their... 
standard up two or three months before the time of 
the annual examination, and the rest of the time is 
marking time. 

22980. That is an enormous waste, of educational 
power !— Yes. 

22981. And that is due to having a fixed examina- 
tion 1 —To a very great extent it is. 
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22982. You have a great many subjects taught in 
the evening schools 1 — Yes. 

22983. Very largely of a practical character? — 
Almost entirely. 

22984. Such things as the pupils are likely to need 
in the occupations they are now following ? — In the 
schemes of science we draw out we keep that in view 
almost entirely, and select thobe parts ot the sciences 
which are likely to be useful to the pupils. 

22985. You find a great many pupils taking up 
book-keeping because they find it useful in their 
occupations 1 — "We find book-keeping most commonly 
taken of all the subjects. 

22986. And shorthand is very commonly taken by 
pupils because they have found it useful in their em- 
ployments ? — Almost every clerk who comes to the 
school takes shorthand. 

22987. Would it not be better to have these sub- 


jects taught as much as possible in the evening 
schools entirely, and relieve the day school course of 
u largo amount of that work ? — I think so ; I think 
book-keeping and shorthand ought to he taught en- 
tirely after the pupil’s more elementary education has 
been completed. 

22988. That is to say book-keeping should be 
taught to those children who want book-keeping and 
find it an advantage to them, and iu that case it 
should be taught in the evening school ?— Yes, and 
not taught to all and sundry, its it would he if it was 
a subject in n day scuoul . 

22989. Nine-tenths of whom may never have any 
occasion for book-keeping ? — It is quite possible. 

22990. Most Ilov. Dr. Walsh. — What would you 
think of a suggestion that seems to me a rather in- 
defensible one, that in all city or town schools book- 
keeping should be made an obligatory subject? — 
I think it would be a very bad one. 


giw*. FIFTIETH PUBLIC SITTING.— SATURDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1897. 

ouMjim. at 10 o’clock, a.m., 

. At the School Board Offices, Bath-street, Glasgow. 

Present : — The Right Hon. The Earl of B elmore, o.cjk.o., in the Chair ; His Grace The Mt iST Rev. 

William J. Walsh, d.d.; The Right Rev. Monsignor Molloy, d.d., d.sc. ; Rev. Henry 
Evans, ojj. ; Rev. Hamilton Wilson, d.d. ; Stanley Harrington, Esq., b.a. ; W.R. J. 
Molloy, Esq. ; and J. Struthers, Esq., b.a. ; 

with J. D. Daly, Esq., m.a., Secretary. 


Sir John 
Neilaon 
CuthbirtBon, 
run. 


Sir John NeilsonCuthbebtson, ll.d., Chairman, School Board of Glasgow, examined. 


22991. Chairman. — You are the Chairman of the 
School Board of Glasgow ? — Yes. 

22992. You have paid considerable attention to the 
subject of our inquiry ? — Well, I should like to say, 
my lord, that my first desire is to welcome you to 
Glasgow, and these rooms, and to answer any 
questions of a general kind that you may have to put. 
I would like to refer to our clerk, Mr. Alexander, for 
any details, while 1 am quite prepared to reply to 
general questions. 

22993. Perhaps then you would in general terms 
make some observation upon the instruction in 
woodwork that is carried on in Glasgow? — Well, I 
must say, my lord, that it is still on its trial with 
us. About six years ago it was first introduced, 
and we have every reason to be satisfied with it. 
We have at the present moment ten special workshops 
in different parts of the town, seven in operation, and 
three nearly completed. The first one that we 
established, five or six years ago, has been very 
successful ; it is a centre, and the schools of the 
district, to the number of about nine, send their 
scholars there, chiefly the upper standards. As far 
as I can form any opinion I should say it is not 
desirable to send young boys to this manual instruc- 
tion, in fact T should be inclined to restrict it to the 
sixth standard. 

22994. At what age do they enter the sixth 
standard, as a rule ? — About twelve or so. I 
should say that it does not, lead to much advantage 
for younger boys than that, however, we have 
some of the fifth standard that are sent, and 
the testimony of our headmasters is entirely in favour 
of it. We thought at first it might take the scholars’ 
minds off their general lessons, hut it is not 
so ; in fact 1 have one case in my mind at present 
where the headmaster, being told that a hoy had 
attained great proficiency in the manual instruction 


place, said “ Well, that is the dullest, stupidest boy 
in my school,” aud it was the means of l ousing him 
and finding the way he was capable of being got at. 
On the other hand the sumo headmaster said that some 
of his brightest hoys could make little hand of this 
manual instruction. Our experience is that it has 
brightened the school, especially the slower boys, who- 
don't take up literary studies, and 1 don’t say that 
the better scholars have not profited too, but it is 
more marked in the case of the boys who have not 
taken to literary work. 

22995. I-Iow did you commence and develop the 
system 'I — It began in one ol our schools where 
we put aside one of the rooms for the purpose, and 
fitted it up with benches and tools, and got aa 
instructor. I may mention that the instructor 
was a skilled mechanic who had resolved to follow 
up his studies at the University, n man of con- 
siderable acquaintance with mathematics and practical 
mechanics. He gave us his spare time from his 
university studies, and we were so pleased with the 
success of that one class that we next built a special 
buildiug in the east end of the town, Dalmavnock 
school, which I am told you are likely to see on 
Monday, and thither we transferred that same 
gentleman, and he takes the scholars from the nine 
schools in relays and occupies all his spare time in 
that way. 

22996. Perhaps I better leave this question of cost 
to Mr. Alexander, and ask you generally what you 
consider to be the value of the instruction 1 — 
You mean from an educational point of view? I 
have explained that I think it brightens the scholar 
and is a pleasant relief from the drudgery of the 
schoolroom. 

22997. Do you think that it develops tho powers 
of observation in a way to counteract the effect of the 
tendency to learn lessons by rote, which all children 
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lave? — Certainly, that is the prime object in the 
movement. And in the matter of cost, we found 
that tills centre that l have spoken of is run at com- 
paratively small cost. By concentrating so many 
soholara upon it, anil the grants (after the initial 
expense, which is considerable), the expenditure is 
really not serious. 

22998. As regards drawing, how is drawing taught 
in the schools? — We have seventy schools and about 
75,000 soholara. All the boys in that number are 
taught drawing from the infants up to the oldest and 
most of the girls. I think there are only nine schools 
in which the girls are not taught drawing. 

22999. Do they teach both freehand and scale 
drawing? — Oh, yes. They begin, of course, with 
geometrical drawing, but they get also freehand and 
model drawing. 

23000. Ts instruction given by the ordinary stafi ? 

Yes, with the exception that we have three experts 

in drawing, who visit certain schools. Wa take 
iillour teachers bound to teach dra.-'ug : in fact, in 
appointing teachers, we make it a point to select those 
capable of teaching drawing. 

23001. Is any instruction given to pupil teachers ? 
— The pupil teachers themselves don’t teach draw- 
ing, but they nre carefully instructed. We have 
a Pupil Teachers’ Institute, where all our pupil 
teachers to the number of 500 go half the day : they 
teach in the schools half the day and go to this institute 
the other half, and drawing is au important part of 
their studies. 

23002. What is the amount of grants earned, and 
the share of it to the teachers in drawing? — We 
give a percentage to the teachers ; as a rule our 
teachers are not paid by grants, they get fixed salaries : 
we have a scale of salaries, but in the case of drawing 
we have thought it desirable to give them a little 
interest and stimulus : perhaps a couple of pounds or 
bo, to those who are qualified. Do you mean the 
amount of grants earned 1 

Mr. Alexander , Clerk to the School Board of 
Glasgow. — The total earned for drawing last year, 
£3,746 16a. 0 d. ; of that probably about £1.000 would 
he given to the teachers. 

23003. Chairman. — Are any prizes given to the 
children 1 — Chieflv for attendance. In the npper 
standards they do get rewards for specific subjects,, 
but the bulk of the prizes are given for attendance : 
we thought it really was an economical thing to 
induce them to attend. 

23004. Dealing with science and object lessons, in 
what subject are classes carried on in the day schools 
under the Science and Art Department? — Well, you 
are aware that the Science and Art Department have 
withdrawn the grants for vba day schools, but we 
continue the classes nevertheless. 

23005. Have they withdrawn them entirely ? — 
Yes. but we are so impressed with the importance of 
science in day schools that we intend to continue them 
at our own charges : they are taught mathematics, 
chemistry, physics, physiology and lmtany to some 
extent. 

23006. Mechanics, magnetism and electricity? — 
Magnetism and electricity, also, not so much as it 
used to be : wo found electricity, although a very 
popular subject, was not eminently educational. 

23007. I understand you to say that they have 
withdrawn the grants altogether ? — From the day 
science classes, on thin plea, that they say they don't 
see why scholars who :ire getting a Parliamentaiy 
grant as day scholars should also get a science and 
a-rt grant. 

Mr. Alexander. — That is to prevent the dupli- 
cation of attendance grants : some years ago the second 
class elementary grants were withdrawn, and a large 
number of schools were cut off at that time. 

23008. CnAiRMAN.— Are any chemical laboratories 
fitted up in the schools ? — Ye3, air, wo have altogether 


nine laboratories, eight in the elementary schools and ii a«gow. 
one in the High school : that is a matter that dates ori.lxmr. 
back fourteen or fifteen years when we began to have - - 
these laboratories and consulted the Science and Art 
Department, who gave us their advice and we have Cuilibertson, 
found them very useful. m..d. 

23009. Are the teachers of science, teachers on the 
ordinary staff ? — Yes, we are speaking about the day 
schools not the evening schools. 

23010. Elementary science was taken as a class 
subject, in eight schools, I understand ? — Yes, we are 
trying to promote it in every school now. 

Mr. Alexander . — There has been a change in the 
Code. 

23011. Chairman. — -The Board is now taking steps, 

I understand, under article 19a 5 to make the teaching 
better in forty-one schools ? 

Mr. Alexander. — It is given in forty-one; we 
mean to add Hie other twenty-seven or twenty-eight 
now if possible. 

23i H 2. Chairman. — What is the Board’s scheme of 
lessons l — It is meant chiefly as a guide, and consider- 
able scope is left to the teacher to present a scheme of 
his own, but it might be well that you should have 
thi« paper ( produced ) as a suggested syllabus of 
instruction. 

23013. Science is taught to pupil teachers? — Oh 
yes, we are carrying the education of our pupil 
teachers to a very considerable length now. I may 
mention as a gratifying feature that at the preliminary 
entrance examination of the University just concluded, 
six of our pupil teachers passed that examination, 
which is a stiff one, and obtained bursaries. 

23014. Rev. Dr. Evans. — What difficulties had 
you to encounter when you started this manual work, 

I mean difficulties on the part of parents of children, 
objections on their part.? — Wo have not had any 
serious objection so far as I know ; one or two parents 
have just recently asked their children to be excused 
for different reasons. 

23015. Did they say they did not want their boys 
to be carpenters or something of that kind? — 

They saicl so : they did not quite understand our 
object. 

23016. Have these objections melted away or 
do they still continue ? — They still coutinue to a 
certain extent on the part of persons who are ill- 
int'onned. 

Mr. Alexander. — Less than two per cent, of the 
whole boys are withdrawn just now. 

23017. Does the (Glasgow School Board employ an 
inspector of its own? — No, our manual instruction work 
has not yet reached such magnitude as to require 
an inspector : wo have only these seven centres with 
three in the course of formation, scarcely requiring a 
general inspector, but it is quite likely we shall by- 
aud by have one. 

23018. Does the Science and Art Department pay 
you fees for this manual instruction ? — A grant. 

23019. Mr. Hahrington. — Is this scheme of ohject 
lessons and elementary science teaching compulsory 
in the standards ? — Oli, no, it is suggested. 

Mr. Alexander.— Do you mean is it made com- 


pulsory by the Co'te? 

0. Mr. Habrixgton. — Are the pupils obliged 


to take it ? 

Mi-. Alexander. — Oh, yes, in the schools where it 
is taught, but the teaching of it has been left to the 
option of headmasters. 

23U21. Is it a popular subject with the pupils ' — 
Decidedly. . , 

23022. And how long is it since this has been 
introduced ?— I think about four years. 

Mr. Alexander. — This particular article in the 
Code was introduced in 1895. 

23023. Has the eflect on the pupils been appre- 


ciated. do you think, hv the employers of labour l — I 
don’t know that there has been time. I don’t, think 


the nature of that instruction is such an materially to 
tell on the future employment of the child ; it is u.ore 
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to open their minds and give them a taste, to 
encourage them to go forward. 

23024. I suppose the testimony you have from the 
people over them, the headmasters, is that it has 
improved the intelligence of the children 1 — No doubt, 
if there is any class in the day that is relished, 
especially by the boys, it is the science class. 

23025. Mr. Mornor. — You mentioned that the 
teachers in the woodwork were mostly (mined as 
engineers! — I said that the first two we employed 
were mechauical engineers. 

23026. Who proceeded to the University! — Yes, 
who were going to the University, but we have 
appointed several others since that were not so. 

Mr. Alexander. — There are only two, Sir John. 

Witness. — We have one I know who is a trained 
teacher, and then besides these instructors we have 
assistants, who are generally artizans : in fact, we pro- 
ceeded on tho plan of having usually two teachers : 
the Government require if there are more than thirty 
boys that there should be two. We have a chief 
instructor and an artizan working together, which is 
to my mind the proper way, because the artizan 
sharpens the tools and sees that the wood and every- 
thing is kept in order. 

23027. And the other brows how to teach ! — The 
other knows how to teaoh. 

23028. You mentioned, if T mistake not, that you 
had 500 pupil teachers in seventy schools under the 
Glasgow ldoard. We have a class of junior teachers 
called pupil teachers in Ireland and 1 want to see how 
they would compare with your pupil teachers ; what 
ages may these be 1 — From fourteen to eighteen, we 
don't take them under fourteen. 

23029. Then they would rather correspond to our 
class of monitors 1 

Mr. Alexander - -There are 100 monitors besides. 

23030. Of the junior age ? 

Mr. Alexander — Yes, the majority, fourteen. 

Witness. — Our training colleges don’t admit them 
until they are eighteen. 

23031. After the 100 monitors the next gradation 
will be pnpil teachers, and then assistant teachers and 
principal teachers!- -Yes, we have an intermediate 
stage that we call ex-pupil teachers, who have been 
pupil teachers and have not succeeded in getting 
into the training colleges and have remained for 
some years in the hope of getting admission into the 
training college. 

23032. Is there only one training college in Glas- 
gow! — No, we have two — indeed there are three 
now : there is a Roman Catholic one. 

23033. Any of these for men exclusively 1 — No, 
the Church of Scotland one and the Free Church one 
are for men and women, and the Roman Catholic one 
is for women. 

23034. Of the seventy teachers employed in your 
schools what proportion may be said to be trained ! — 
All the headmasters are trained teachers. 

23035. Are the assistant teachers similarly trained 1 
— We have altogether at present 972 certificated 
masters and mistresses, and there are besides uncerti- 
ficated assistants, forty-eight. 

23036. Then your pupil teachers from the instruc- 
tion they get at the central institution to which you 
refer and very likely also in the schools can proceed 
at once to the training college after undergoing an 
examination! — After undergoing an examination, 
eighteen being the minimum age for admission. 

23037. Chemical laboratories were fitted up and 
instruction given in chemistry prior to your manual 
instruction arrangements being adopted! — Yes, the 
course our manual instruction has taken has been this ; 
first, there was drawing, that was the beginning • then 
came cookery : all our girls in the upper standards 
get cookery : we have forty -seven centres for cookery ; 
then came the laboratories for chemistry of which we 
liave seven ; then came the laundries, of which there 
are twelve, and latterly the workshops for manual 


instruction : so that we have about seventy-eight- 
different rooms set apart for working with the hand 

23038. Where do the teachers who are at the head 
of the chemical laboratories get their special i n . 
structural— It began, no doubt, in the training collem- 
and many of them have been at the University. We 
encourage ali our male assistants to attend the Uni- 
versity where practicable. 

23039. With regard to your scheme of elementary 
science teaching for standards, I see physics comes in 
at standard five, and is continued to standard six ■ 
would you be able to compare your scheme with the 
scheme under the Science and Art Department that 
you had formerly in operation ! —Oh, that is a different 
thing altogether ; the Science and Arc Department aims 
at higher work. 

23(140. For adults 1— No, no ; but it is a higher 
scale of work than that. 

23041. Do you find that your scheme, which appears 
to me to be very excellent indeed, suffices fur the 
instruction of the pupils { — Well, that is a matter of 
opinion : perhaps 1 may be allowed to say that the 
Scotch Act of 1872 is in advance considerably of the 
English Act of 1870, because we can teach anything 
we like, and go to the higher subjects on the plea that 
education in Scotland formerly included the higher 
subjects, so that wo are not restricted to the tine ell's., 
and we have always aimed at giving as much of the 
higher instruction ns possible to chose scholars who 
were fitted to receive it. And those afternoon Science 
and Art classes have been of a higher class than that 
syllabus. 

23042. Ac present are not your senior pupils, on 
leaving school, sufficiently informed to proceed direct 
to the University! — Not from the ordinary schools, 
but we have five schools wicb secondary departments, 
and thou we have two high schools, a boys' high school 
and a girls’ high school, and those schools send their 
pupils direct to the University. 

23043. Then the Glasgow School Board supervises 
the work of the higher education as well as of the 
elementary? — It does; the high school was bunded 
over to us in terms of tho Act. 

23044. Monsignor Molloy. — I s physical science 
taught in all the schools under your Board, or 
only in some! — At present it is taught in forty- 
one out of seventy, and we hope to teach it in all by 
and by. 

23045. Then the result of your experience is that 
you are rather inclined to extend the teaching than 
to withdraw from what you have already donst— 
Mast certainly. 

23046. Because you find it beneficial for the 
interest of the pupils 1 — We think so, and there 
is an increasing desire with the members of our 
board : they are rather inclined to give the scholars 
what is called a modem education than to go back on 
the classics. 

23047. This course which you have put before us m 
outline, is it taught by the teachers from a text-book, 
or from a more extended programme than we have 
here, or is the teacher left to his own ideas 1 — I think 
he is left pretty much to his own ideas, and encouraged 
to teach it as object lessonH. 

23048. Then the only limitation upon him is the 
outline given in this printed progi amme 1 

Mr. Alexander. — This is meant simply as a guide, 
he is not tied down to that : what he is tied down to» 
the scheme he draws up and gets approved by h er 
Majesty’s Inspector. 

Witness. — On the basis of that. _ . 

23049. Then the teacher, on the basis of this genera 
outline, draws up a specific programme, which w 
approved by the Inspector, and he teaches according 
to that programme ? 

Mr. Alexander . — Yes. . . 

23050. I suppose the course in physios consis 
of lectures, illustrated by experiments ?— Exjierinien 
is, perhaps, too big a word to use ; but, at all even 1 
it is shown experimentally 
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23051. But, for instance, when lie deals with mag- 
netism, lie will have magnets aud needles ?— Oh, 
certainly; we supply apparatus to all the teachers 
vhu teach these subjects. 

23052. Is the apparatus supplied at the cost of the 
School Board 1 — Oh, certainly. 

23053. Now, is there in Glasgow any system of 
technical education to which your children can go 
when their school course is finished?— Yes, sir; in 
the first place, there is the Allan Glen school, which I 
understand you are going to see on Monday, which is 
an organized science school of the first rank ; and after 
that there is the Technical College, a very successful 
institution, which is attended by about 3,000 students, 
day and evening. 

23054. And is there a considerable proportion of the 
School Board children who go to these technical 
colleges? — I cannot say that ; the pre-portion of School 
Board children who go to higher education of any kind 
is only 4 per cent. 

23055. Do you desire that that proportion should 
be increased?— Most certainly; all my effort — I have 
been eighteen years on this Board — has been to 
promote secondary education, but the temptation of 
wage earning is too great. 

23056. Then the bulk of children go to wage earning 
after their School Board courae is finished? — Unfortu- 
nately vve cannot keep them as long us we would like. 

23057. Mr. Harrington. — How long are they kept? 
— fifth standard is the compulsory age in Scotland, and 
an intelligent child cau pass that at eleven years of 
age. 

23058. Monsignor Molloy. — Is there no limit of 
age as to the time at whioh they can begin to earn 
wages by labour? — Oh, yes, they cannot be employed 
full time iu a factory under thirteen. 

23059. Then those who go to factories may remain 
for two years after leaving school, loafing about?— 
That is quite true, they may get employment os mes- 
sage boys or girls. 

23060. You would desire to improve that system ? 
— Certainly ; it is the defect of our system at present 
that we cannot keep them longer. 

23061. Do you think if they conld be induced to go 
to these technical schools, in the intermediate stage, 
it would be of great advantage to them ? — I rather 
think technical schools of that kind are beyond the 
capacity of the great bulk of them. 

230G2. But supi>ose that 20 per cent, were fit for 
technical education, instead of 4 per cent. ? — It would 
be very desirable, and observe we encourage them all 
we can to attend evening schools, and we have evening 
schools attended by about 14,000 scholars; they are 
going on now. 

23063. Can you say, roughly, what proportion of 
the School Board children go to evening schools after 
their School Board course is finished? — We might say 
10 to 15 per cent. 

23064. Are these evening schools under the Board ? 
— Yes ; we are very pleased with the result. 

23065. In the evening schools do you continue the 
course of manual work, and of physical science? — I 
think there are two classes for manual work. 

Mr. Alexander. — It was begun this winter for the 
first time. 

23066. What about physical science ? — That is de- 
veloped of course, much more lurgely in the eveniug : 
thei'e are classes quite advanced for these subjects. 

Mr. A lexander. — U nder the Science and Art De- 
partment. 

23u67. Then, iu fact, you have made, provision, m 
your scheme, for the training of pupils in manual work, 
aud also in the elements of physical science, from the 
time they began then- education, until they have com- 
pleted a course in the evening schools, if they wish to 
go to those schools ? — Yes, we have pupils going on 
twenty and twenty-one, and twenty two years of age, 
in the evening schools. 

23068. And if they choose to go further, they have 
the technical schools? — Yes, and any amount of 


bursaries ; we have no trouble in Glasgow in getting Glasgow, 
clever children educated, *>u«. .^~ lg87 

23069. Do you find, practically, that these simple L — 
elements of science, which are taught iu a primary “^°“ n 
school, are cf great advantage to the children who wish c.nhbsrtaon, 
to continue their education afterwards in evening ll.d. 
schools aud in technical schools ? — Of course that is 
only a matter of opinion, but I give my opinion that it 
is of ad van cage. 

23070. If they had not got these first elements in 
the primary schools, they would not be fit to begin the 
technical course? — I daresay you may have heard 
different opinions about that. I have heard professors 
at the University say they would far rather have a 
student who knew nothing, and the professor could 
mould him acoording to his own ways. 

23071. Well, university professors sometimes have 
peculiar opinions. I suppose if the children were 
taught according to the particular ideas of those 
university professoi-s you refer to, they would be 
willing to have them taught in the primary schools? — 

I don’t know, sir, I don’t think anybody supposes 
they will learn a great deal, bnt they have got their 
wits sharpened ; they are being got to observe nature 
and natural objects, aud they get a taste, I think, to 
pursue their studies further. 

23072. Then you consider the chief advantage of 
this torching is that it cultivates their faculties of 
observation? — I do. 

2SU73. And chat they acquire some skill to use 
their bauds and fingers ? — I chink that is about it. 

23074. You have two training colleges, I think, 
under the Board? — Not under the Board, they are 
under the churches, they are denominational : the 
Roman Catholic one, 1 speak with deference, is 
entirely denominational, but the other two receive 
pupils without distinction. 

23075. But in their administration they are de- 
nominational. They receive pupils of all denomina- 
tions, but the authorities belong to particular denomi- 
nations ? — They do. I would like to say that the new 
one for Catholics is very admirably equipped. 

23076. I think you said that a large proportion of 
the teachers in the Board schools, have been trained 
iu these denominational training colleges? — Yon 
may say the bulk of them, because we always prefer 
those who have been trained. 

23077. 1 suppose in the training colleges they give 
a course of physical science ? — They do. 

23078. And of manual work? — Not manual work, 

I think it might be desirable that they did give manual 
work, but they don’t, they study mathematics. I am 
chairman of one of the colleges. 

23079. Could we see the actual teaching of physical 
science in one of these colleges ? — I shall be very 
liapuy to inquire. They are open to inspection. 

23080. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — Yon mentioned that 
you had a pupil teachers’ institute- ; what is the nature 
of the instruction given in that institute ? — Well, it 
is the highest professional training we can give them 
as teachers ; it is iu a measure a preparatory sohool for 
training college and university. 

23081. The training colleges you say are practically 
denominational. From what sources are the expenses 
of these training colleges derived ! — Chiefly by Par- 
liamentary grant. 

23082. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Three-fourths of 
the amountcomes from the Parliamentary grant? — Yes. 

23083. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — You have no results fees 
in the Glasgow schools ?— No, our schools are. all free, 
with the exception of the upper. 

23084. A fixed salary to the teacher ? — It is in 
most oases a fixed salary. 

23085. The School Board provides that salary 1 — 

Yes, out of its funds. 

23086. And those funds are derived from the city 
rates 1 — First from the Government, the Parliament- 
ary grant, and secondly by local rates and grant in 
relief of fees, and, to a small extent, from fees in the 
secondary departments. 
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23087. you have forty-seven centres of cookery, 
is cookery made compulsory for all girls 1 — Well, I 
believe it is. We insist that they do take lessons in 
cookery, and I think they don’t require any com- 
pulsion. The girls like it very much, and I 
believe for the last ten years every girl who has left 
our school in the fifth or sixth standard has been 
taught cookery. 

23088. Only 4 per cent, of the Board’s pupils go to 
the higher education, nearly all the balance of child- 
ren who go to higher education, are educated in 
private schools of a better class 1 — We have hardly 
any private schools in Glasgow, there are private 
academies in the suburbs, but we have practically the 
whole education of the city of Glasgow between the 
Board aud the Roman Catholic schools. 

23089. Prom what source are those pupils drawn 
that go to the university, is it from the counbiy 
districts? — Yes, the universities are Scottish insti- 
tutions, they come from all parts of the country, 
but you will observe that 4 per cent, on 75,000 is a 
considerable number. 

23090. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — I think you said, 
Sir J ohn, that there was at all events no opposition 
to be overcome on the part either of the teachers or 
of the parents, when manual and practical instruction 
was introduced into the schools?— Well, I cannot say 
that it was received with acclamation ; it has been 
growing. 

23091. In the beginning the teachers probably had 
some feeling of reserve on the subject? — I think they 
had considerably ; even yet, there are some who don’t 
see the importance of it, but, as a whole, I should say 
they do. 

23092. But in the beginning, at all events, they 
were, to say the least of it, not enthusiastic about the 
introduction of this subject? — That is so. 

23093. Has that feeling altered to any considerable 
extent, as far ns you know ? — I think it has, 1 shotdd 
say five out of six teachers would welcome it now. 

23094. That is, the feeling has changed to this 
extent, since they have come to have experience of 
wbat this kind of instruction is, Bnd of what its effect 
is upon the schools ? — Yes. 

23095. Including its effect upon the other branches 
of work, the bookwork, as we may call it, in the 
schools ? — I think so. 

23098. Was there any difficulty to be encountered 
from the Trades’ Union point of view? — That was 
stated in the newspapers, but it never came before 
us. 

23097. Some members of trade organizations may 
have had some idea that you were going to flood the 
labour market ? — That i3 so. 

23098. But this all came from quite a false con- 
ception of the work you were doing? — Quite so. 

23099. Kindly explain that point, developing it a 
little : what was the idea that underlay their opposi- 
tion ? — The idea of the Trades’ Unionists was, I have 
no doubt, that we were doing away with apprentice- 
ships, that we were manufacturing artizans who had 
not gone through the usual course of apprenticeship 
in the workshop, and we had to make it quite clear 
that we had no such intention, and in fact that our 
teaching would not have that effect. 

23100. And 1 hope they have come to see that this 
teaohing, in so far as it affects the interests of the 
trade organizations nt all, tends rather to lighten the 
work of the trade teacher afterwards ; have they yet 
come to appreciate the advantage of having a boy 
come to them better prepared to use his hands? — I 
don’t think that the joiners, for instance, or the car- 
penters, speaking roughly, I don’t think they attach 
any importance to our work at all ; I think they want 
to instruct the boys after they get them theiuselvos. 

Monsignor Molloy. — They are like the university 
professors. 

23101. Moat Rev. Dr. Walsh. — But, plainly, a 
boy who has had the benefit of manual aud practical 
instruction in school will afterwards be better 


qualified to receive special instruction in a trade when 
he comes lo it? — I am sure he will take it up better 

23102. I assume it is fully understood in Glasgow 
that tho business of the primary schools is not to 
teach a trade? — We have always avoided that, and 
even in the mutter of technical education we hold 
that the business <f the technical school is not to 
teach trades, but the principles underlying the trades. 

23103. Including the development of those facili- 
ties that it is important to have developed for the 
future oareer of the boy in a trade ?— Precisely. 

23104. Is it also well understood here, that manual 
and practical training in the elementary school, isofuse 
to those boys who will puss on to other occupations 
than trades : I speak of tho training that they get in 
such matters as aocumcy of observation, and the 
importance of accuracy even in matters of small 
detail ? — I think that is really the object of the train- 
ing, to encourage habits of accuracy and observation. 

23105. But, very naturally, in the beginning, that 
view of the case was not fully perceived by the outside 
public, at least by tho less observant and less intelli- 
gent section of the outside public ? — No, it requires 
to lie explained and understood. 

23106. Has the suggestion ever been made in 
Glasgow, that all this manual instruction ought to be 
eliminated from the schools and reserved for special 
schools, continuation schools, or technical schools?— I 
have never heard that suggestion made. 

23107. Do you take my view that such a sugges- 
tion would show an utter want of appreciation of the 
real nature of the work that has to lie done in 
elementary schools on the one hand, and in continua- 
tion or in technical schools on the other ? — Well, you 
would lay yourself open to the imputation of teaching 
trades. 

23108. You mean that such a suggestion would 
have no foundation or no meaning unless what you 
were doing in the elementary school had in view the 
requirements of some particular trade ? — Precisely. 

2811)9. Your testimony is that the effect of the 
introduction of manual aud practical instruction, 
on the general teaching of the schools, has been 
favourable? — Yes, I am distinctly of that opinion. 

23110. This manual and practical instruction is an 
attractive brunch nf solioolwork ? — Especially to boys. 

23111. And as a result of your experience here in 
Glasgow the feeling of the Glasgow School Board is 
that, so far from having it cut down in any way, 
greater facilities shonld, us far as possible, be afforded 
for it ; you are increasing, I understand, the number 
of centres for woodwork instruction from year to 
year ? — We are. 

23112. You had seven centres in operation last 
year? — Yes, and three new ones. 

23113. How many schools in all have you in 
Glasgow? — Sixty-nine Board schools and the High 
School. 

23114. From a return that I have here, 1 see that 
pupils from thirty-four of those schools attend at the 
existing centres for woodwork instruction? — Thatisso. 

23115. The total number of pupils in the Glasgow 
schools is seveutyor eighty thousand? 

Mr. Alexander. — 75,000 in the Board schools. 

23116. Do your returns deal with voluntary 
schools as well ns the Board schools ? — Indirectly. 

23117. I understand that you give prizes for at- 
tendance? — We do. 

23118. Can you state whether they are given on 
the same lines as the prizes for attendance that are 
given in Edinburgh, where no prize is given except 
for absolutely perfect attendance — that is to say, a 
prize is given to no pupil who has not attended with- 
out missing even one attendance during the year ? — I 
think we allow a few misses. 

23119. I see many objections to the Edinburgh I'rize 
system ; even the death of a child's father or mother, 
or brother or sister, would not be taken into account, 
nor a child’s illness, no mutter though the life of the 
child might Le endangered by this inducement that 
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the keen sense of competition and rivalry holds out 
to entice the child, at all hazards, to come to school ; 
it seems to me a shocking thing ; you here in Glasgow 
allow a reward for good attendance, even although 
the attendance is not absolutely perfect ? — I think we 
allow eight or ten absences. 

23120. You are wise. Now with reference to the 
Science and Art grants, you said, I think, that it was 
announced that these grants were to be withdrawn ? — 
The day school grants 

23121. But in the Report of the School Education 
Department I see a correspondence beginning with a 
minute dated July, 1897, and from the minute it 
would appear that what is contemplated is simply a 
transfer of the administration of these grants from the 
Science and Art Department to the Education De- 
partment ; it surely is not proposed to cancel the 
grant? — But the Science and Art Department have 
begun by cancelling them. 

23122. Perhaps 1 do not take in all the healings 
of this. There is an official letter here from the Educa- 
tion Department, in which, if I understand it rightly, 
they say that the grants for the present financial year, 
ending March, 1898, will be accounted for by the Science 
and Art Department. “ The giants for the forth- 
coming Session,” that is, for 1898-99, “ will he trans- 
ferred to this Department," that is to the Education 
Department ? — Yes, but you will see, my lord, that 
they have already cancelled the giant. 

23123. So far as l can see they have only an- 
nounced that it is to he given in future by another 
body, that is, by the Education Department? — I 
don’t know what the Scotch Education Department 
may do, and we are still trying to get them to alter 


the decision, but the decision as at present intimated 
is that we shall get no grants this year for these 
different classes. 

23124. Let me read this for you: — “It has been 
determined that the administration of the grants to 
schools aud classes of Science and Art in Scotland 
shall be transferred from the Department of Science 
and Art to this Department,” that is, to the Education 
Department. “ During the current financial year, 
ending March 31st, 1898, the grants for Science and 
Art Schools will be accounted for by the Science and 
Art Department, in the vote for which Department 
they have been included.” Surely that money has been 
voted for you by Parliament? — Yes I should hope we 
will get it 

23125. I dare say you will, as you are Scotchmen : 
with us in Ireland I should not be so sure of it : 
Your difficulty is only for the current financial year ? 

Mr. Alexander . — I think you will find that they 
state this year the schools must bo worked in accord- 
ance with regulations of the Science and Art 
Directory, and according to the new Science and Art 
Directory, our day classes are not recognised. 

23126. I think you may be safely trusted to get 
your own from them. There is just one other point. 
I I ave you heard it suggested that the kindergarten 
departments were doing harm in your schools, instead 
of good ? — No, not at all. 

23127. I dare say it- would surprise you to hear 
that such a notion was suggested to us in Ireland by 
an experienced, intelligent, and, I may say, repre- 
sentative teacher ? — VV ell, you will have evidence 
from one of our infant mistresses, and I have no doubt 
she will be surprised to hear that. 


Glasgow. 
Oct 23. 1897. 
Sir John 
NriUon 
Cmlibertson, 

LI.. I). 


Mr. Geoege W. Alexander, m.a., Clerk of the School Board of Glasgow, examined. 


23128. Chairman. — First as regards the cost of the 
centres, Sir John said that practically there was no 
cost in the way it was worked ; but supposing you had 
to erect a room and find appliances and tools, what do 
you think you could erect a room for ? — We have only 
erected one room especially for manual instruction, 
that has accommodation for fifty boys and cost £420 — 
the room and benches, everything except the tools. 

23129. Mr. Harrington. — Do you mean fifty boys 
at a time? — Yes, fifty benches. 

23130. Chairman. — That strikes me as being very 
■cheap, because in a school we saw the other day, 
which only accommodated twenty-three, they said it 
cost £400? — You will see this building on Monday. 

23131. As l-egards the cost of the tools ; first of all 
can you tell me the cost per bench — do your benches 
hold four or six ? — The original benches held six, now 
we are making them for two only. 

23132. What does a bench for two cost? — Some- 
where about £2. 

23133. As regards the tools 1 — This first centre — 
Dalmarnock — the first outfit of tools cost £88 for 
50 boys, but that was a pretty lilieral allowance. At 
that time we provided a large number of tools for 
each boy that we now provide for several boys ; the 
last workshop we fitted up had accommodation for 43 
boys, and the tools cost £48. 

23134. Wbat is the annual cost of maintenance of 
a centre ? — It is a little difficult for us to give you that 
cost with the exception of one centre, this first centre — 
the others have had fresh schools put into them and 
we have not yet earned a grant in them. But I can 
give you our report for the first centre last year ; the 
grants received from the Science and Art Department 
amounted to £190 9s. 10d., wc paid in salaries of 
teachers — we have two teachors—£130, the cost of 
wood was a little over £30, for drawing copies, pencils 
aud rubbers, and so on, we had over £5, and for re- 
newal of tools about £3 ; it briugs it up to £170, 
showing a balance to the good of £20. Of conrae there 
is nothing put in for cleaning or gas. 


231 35. You say you paid two teachers ; are they Alexander" 
special teachers ?-— They devote their whole time to m.a. 
the work. 

23 1 36. Were they originally school teachers ? — No, 
neither. 

23137. They were artisans? — Yes. 

23138. Do you think that is a better plan than 
training a school teacher? — We take the best teacher 
we can get at the time ; the Board have not come to 
any decision a8 between the two kinds of teachers. 

23139. The question of working in a centre like 
yours, does not arise as it would very often in Ireland, 
where the headmaster of the school would resent the 
intrusion of a stranger?— Before we had this centre 
the first experiment was made in one school in a room 
fitted up for one school alone, and I am not aware 
that the teacher there made any objections. 

23140. Now as regards science, Monsignor Molloy 
was going to ask you a question about the cost ; can 
you tell us about the cost ? — At the time some of the 
Rohools began to take up elementary science as a class 
subject, four or five yeais ago, the Board agreed to 
give an outfit at a cost not exceeding £10, and any- 
thing additional is supplied as the teachers want it 
each year, not to exceed £10 in any year. 

23141. Do you get any help from the Science and 
Art Department? —Not in that way, these classes are 
not worked under the Science and Art Department. 

23142. Rev Dr. Evans. — Have you any teachers 
under the Glasgow School Board who were trained 
in English training colleges? — I only recollect one at 
present — we had one who was trained in one of the 
London training colleges. 

23143. Is that teacher a teacher of this manual 

work? She is a lady teacher. There is a second, a 

gentleman, who was trained at the Day Training 
College at Leeds, but he is not doing any woodwork. 

23144. Have you any teachers in the Glasgow 
schools who were trained in Irish training colleges ? — 

Not to my knowledge. 
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Glasgow. 23145. Do yo\i know to what occupations the boys 
Oct. 23, is»7. who receive manual training subsequently go? — I 
Hr George W ^ ave heen making some inquiry about that recently, 
Alexander hut it was in a district where the most of them went 

m.a. into mechanical trades of one kind or another, and 

the headmasters were not prepared to say that the 
manual training had had any influence ou them, 
they had not had experience enough of it. 

23146. You could not give us an indication of the 
proportion that go to universities and go to pro- 
fessional ways of life? — I am afraid not without 
some further inquiry. 

23147. Mr. Harrington. — I think you said that 
£10 was about the cost allowed for apparatus for 
teaching elementary science ? — As the maximum. 

23148. Monsignor Molloy. — I n any one year? — 
Yes. 

23149. Mr. Harrington. — F or one school? — 

23150. How would that be divided— for instance, 
how much for physical apparatus and f° r chemical 
apparatus? — I am afraid I could not tell you that, 
because the teachers ask for what is required at the 
particular time. 

23151. I suppose in some schools we may take it 
that a teacher would teach elementary physios aud 
elementary chemistry, and perhaps a little botany ? — 
Yes, be might, but the idea of the Board was not to 
have science taught in that way, not to have regular 
science taught, but more to have advanced object 
lessons. 

23152. But he might teach a little of either of these 
subjects in an elementary way ? — Yes. 

23153. So for £10 your Board considered he 
ought to get sufficient apparatus for simple illustra- 
tions ? — £ 1 0 a year. 

Sir J. N. Cuthbertson. — He may get more next 
year, and in the course of years get £40 or £50. 

23154. Mr. Harrington. — W hat would be the 
smallest number of pupils in any one school? — t 
. think we have one or two schools where there are 
about 300 scholars. 

„ 23155. Would he be allowed the same amount for 
apparatus as in a large school ? — Probably we should 
make a little move inquiry before we granted a large 
requisition. 

23156. Chairman. — D o you mean 300 scholars 
learning science? — No, the size of the total school. 

23157. We have not got the average size of your 
schools? — From 1,000 to 1,200, the accommodation. 

23158. What are the 300 you are alluding to? — 
There are one or two small schools. 

. 23i59. Mr. Harrington. — I s this science teaching 

given invariably by the ordinary teachers ? - -Always 
by the ordinary teachers. 

23160. What difficulties had you in the way of 
getting these subjects taught when the Board decided 
to introduce it? — You understand this Article 19a 5 
was introduced into the Code in 1895, and it was left 
to the headmaster to introduce science or not, and forty - 
one have introduced it of their own option : the Board 
have not applied any pressure. 

23161. is this form of teachiog generally in your 
schools under the supervision of any particular 
inspector? — The Government inspector, we have no 
other inspector here. 

23162. Rev. Dr. Evans. — N o Science and Art 
inspector ? — W e have a Science and Art inspector. 

23163. Mr. Harrington. — N ot for the elementary 
schools? — No, they don’t visit them except for 
drawing. 

23164. Mr. Molloy. — W hat is the duration of the 
training college course ? — Two years. 

23165. Li it ever extended to the third year? 

Sir J. A. Cuthbertson . — They get the benefit 
of the university for the third year if they wish it, 
the best students. 

23166... And ingoing to the university is it with a 
view to a degree? 

Sir J . N. Cuthbertson* — Yes, the object is a degree. 


23167. Then there is a special course of instruction 

and there are examinations for that degree ? 

Sir J. N. Cuthbertson. — Yes. 

23168. Would you under the Glasgow School 
Board accept the services of a teacher in drawing 
who had not a certificate ? — Oh, yes, we liave taken 
on teachers who had not the full certificate, but the 
usual thing is that they have passed in three or four 
subjects, and they usually undertake to complete it 
but the great majority of ouv teachers have some 
qualification under the Science and Art Department. 

23169. Monsignor Molloy. — In your system, the 
headmaster superintends all the classes of the school? 
— That is so. 

23170. Does he himself teach any of the classes? 
Well, in some of the smaller schools the headmaster 
will teach pretty regularly, but in the larger schools 
he will only teach occasionally. 

23171. His chief business is to superintend the 
school and look after the teachers in the performance 
of their work ? —Yes. 

23172. Is he generally a person who has passed 
through the usual stages of teaching ?— As a rule, 
yes. 

23173. So he has a practical knowledge of teach- 
ing ? — Yes, he has probably been a pupil teacher, and 
assistant and second master as well. 

23174. He is a man who has risen from below, 
rather than come down from above? — That is so in 
our system. 

23175. I suppose then when application is made 
for money for apparatus, the application is made by 
the headmaster?-— By the headmaster. 

23176. He settles the requirements of the school 
according to his judgment 7— -Ye s. 

23177. Have you any list of apparatus drawn up, 
such as is usually published by the Science and Art 
Department, showing what the Board would be 
prepared to provide? — No, we have never drawn up 
a list of that kind here. 

23178. Then is the headmaster quite free to apply 
for. any thing he wants? — He is quite free to apply, 
but it does not follow that he will get it. 

23179. He knows by the experience of others what 
he is likely to get, and keeps his demands a little 
above that 1 — Yes. 

23180. Do you think it would be useful, eventually, 
when you have had sufficient experience, to draw up 
a list of apparatus such as would be a normal equip- 
ment for any one school ? — We have always gone on 
the principle of allowing our headmasters as much 
liberty and discretion iu these matters as possible. 

23181. T was told that the detailed programme 
under which the elements of science are taught, is 
drawn up by the master, but I was not quite clear 
whether this meant the headmaster, or the master 
actnally engaged in teaching the subject? — Well, it 
comes to the Board from the headmaster ; he is 
responsible for it 

23182. He probably has drawn it up in con- 
ference with the actual teacher of the subject? — 
That is so. 

23183. Rev. Dr. Wilson, — Your teachers are 
classified according to merit ; for instance, under the 
National Board in Ireland we have first, second, 
and third, and first of first, aud second of first, and 
so on ; have you a similar classification 1 — No. 

23184. Each class will have a fixed salary 'I— 
There is a scale of salaries for headmasters, second 
masters, third masters, infant mistresses, and 
assistants. 

23185. What is the usual salary for your head- 
master? — The scale, runs from £200 to £500. ' 

23186. The second grade ? — A second master is 
paid from £120 up to £200, and recently the Board 
have increased that maximum to £250 in special 
cases. Of course that applies only to day work : 
the teachers may be employed in tie evenings, and 
are paid extra for that. 
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23187. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — These salaries 
that you have now described ore paid out of the 
general funds of the Glasgow School Board 1 — That 
is so. 

23188. Not exclusively out of the Government 
grant 1 — No. 

23189. The ncconnts of your School Board seem to 
show that the total income of the Board at present is 
over £300,000 a year ? — Yes. 

23190. Of that amount a considerable sum has' to 
be paid for the purohase of land for schools 1 — That 
is so. 

23191. I see about £60,000 1 — Yes. 

23192. A considerable portion has also to be paid 
in interest on loans and repayment of loans ; this 
comes to about £60,000 more 1— Yes. 

Sir J. A T . CutKbertson. — Allow me to explain, 
that is more theoretical than actual ; our outlay for 
buildings and interest is £50,000 a year, not more ; 
we get them all by loan ; the amount is about £25,000 
interest, and £25,000 for the repayment of the 
loans. 

Witness. — I think, roughly speaking, that is about 
it. 

23193. Well, say £50,000 or £60,000; then the 
expense of administration of the School Board work 
in Glasgow must come to a good deal ; it seems to 
amount to £7,0011 or £8,000 a year? — That is for 
salaries of officials. 

23194. Then f see that the amount paid in salaries, I 
suppose to teachers, is £130,000 a year ? — Yes, that 
is for both day and evening schools. * 

23195. Those me the principal items of expenditure ; 
but I see you also spend about £11,000 or £12,000 
a year on fuel and lighting for the schools ? — Fuel and 
lighting and cleaning, that includes Lhe salaries of 
the janitors. 

23196. The janitors seems to be very important func- 
tionaries in the Scotch town schools. Now, on the 
other hand, as regards income, your whole Porlia 
mentary grant from the Education Department is 
only £70,000 a year ? — Yes. 

23197. So that it would not do much more than 
pay one-half of the salaries that the teachers get ? — 
Not much more. 

23198. Tf you spent the whole of the Parliamentai-y 
grant in paying the teachers yon would be only able 
to pay them half their present salaries 1— That 
is so. 

23199. You also get from the Science and Art 
Department £6,000 a year, and the fee grant comes 
to about £30,000 1 — Yes. 

23200. I see you receive about £11,000 in school 
fees ; I suppose chat includes evening schools ? — Day 
and evening. There are only two day schools that 
are not free, a boys’ school and a girls’ school, and 
we charge fees in the secondary departments. 

23201. How many evening schools have you ? — 
Thirty-one. 

23202. And the Parliamentary grant is available 
for those 1 — Yes. 

23203. I suppose that in the evening schools special 
attention is paid to practical subjects 1— We have all 
kinds of evening schools : and several give attention 
to the more practical subjects. 

23204. The cost of maintaining the schools in your 
Glasgow Board 8ohools is £2 7s. 7 d. per scholar ? — 
That is so. 

23205. Does this mean that the total cost of the 
excellent instruction you are giving in Glasgow is 
£2 7s. ’Id. per head ? 


Sir J. N. CutKbertson . — Not including buildings. Glasgow. 

23206. Am I right in taking it that of this £2 7s. Id. 
a head, £1 17s. goes in salaries for teachers, and 10s. — 

for other expenses ? — That is so. Alexander* " 

23207. And am I also right iu taking it that of „. A ’ 
this £2 7s. 7 d. a head, less than half comes from the 
Parliamentary grant, £1 Is. Id. a head? — Yes. 

23208. And 13s. 2 d. comes from school fees ? — 

Yes. including the grant in relief of fees. 

23209. I see you have expended over a million 
sterling in building schools — that is, between the 
cost of sites and building — £318,693 for sites, and 
£730,108 in buildings ? — Yes. 

23210. And the cost of the sites per unit of accom- 
modation is £4 8s. ? — Yes. 

23211. And £10 per unit of accommodatiou is the 
cost of the erection of the buildings ? — Yes. 

23212. So that you allow a total cost per imit of 
accommodation of £14 9s. 8 d. ? — Yes. 

23213. Of the total income ot the Board a very 
considerable portion is derived from the Sohool rate of 
the city? — That is so. 

23214. The city, I think, taxes itself to the amount 
of about £100,000 a year in order to keep up its 
system of Board Sohools?— -Bather more than that. 

23215. I have the figures here for the last three 
years. In 1894 it was £95,000 ; in 1895 it was 
£99,060 ; and in 1896 it was £109,000. The amount 
is large, and it is steadily increasing, which seems to 
show pretty plainly that the people are satisfied 
with the kind of instruction that is given, and with 
the results that are attained. The rate at present is, 

1 think, over 10<f. in the £1 — It is lOJrf. 

23216. Each penny in the £ with you brings in 
£11,000 a year?-— Yes. 

23217. Monsignor Mollov. — Do they grumble at 
the rates 1 

Sir J. If. CutKbertson . — We have been extremely 
well supported by the public. I never heard any 
serious grumbling. A rate is always grumbled at ; 
but not the school rate more than any other. 

23218. Mr. Harrington. — Mousignor Molloy asked 
you whether there was any printed list of the appa- 
ratus required in your school, and you said there was 
not ; could you give us any written list of what you 
have in a well-organised school where elementary 
•science is taught, and the cost of it? —Yes, I shall be 
very glad to give you that ; we have a stock-book in 
each school. 

23219. Rev. Dr. Evans. — I should like to know if 
yon gave up any subject on your programme that had 
been previously there in order to make room for 
manual instruction ? — Not that I am aware of. 

23220. The other subjects lmve not been curtailed 
•in any way ?— Something must have been curtailed, 
but that was left to the headmaster. The majority 
of the classes meet from either 9 to 11 or 3 to 5, 
which means an extension of one hour, as the sohools 
usually close at 4. 

23221. But, practically, there has been no curtail- 
ment; they find time to get it all worked iu? — Yus. 

23222. And the other subjects have not suffered ? 

— The headmaster’s opinion is that the other subjects 
have benefited. 


23223. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — What are your school 
hours in Glasgow ? — Usually from a quarter past 9 to 
a quarter past 12, and from a quarter past 1 to 4 
o'clock , there is an hour for dinner, and there are 
short intervals in the forenoon and afternoon besides, 
five or ten minutes. 


V iss Grace 

Miss Grace Paterson, Member of School Board of Glasgow, examined. 1‘aierson. 

23224. Chairman.— T think you can tell us some- Classes— industrial classes comprising cookery, laundry 
thing about cookery ; but will vou, please, tell us first work, aud sewing in the day schools, 
your official position ? — I am a member of the School 23225. To begin with cookery— will you tell us how 
Board and Convener of the Committee on -Industrial cookery is taught in the schools ?— By demonstration 

2 S 2 
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and by practice lessons ; kitchens have been fitted up 
by the Board in forty-eight centres for the teaching 
of cookery ; fourteen of those kitchens are centres 
lor thirty-three of the schools, and in the thirty-four 
remaining schools, the scholars of those particular 
schools receive their instruction. 

23226. Are those kitchens used for any other 
purpose ?— Sometimes we give permission that they 
should be used for other purposes when cookery is 
not being taught ; we dislike doing so, but sometimes 
when there is great pressure in the school at the end 
of the school year permission is given. The head- 
master has to apply to the Board. 

23227. Hus there been any instance where the 
room in which manual woodwork is taught is used on 
other days for a kitchen ? — Nothing of the kind 
exists here. 

23228. Do you think that would be a good plan or 
an objectionable plan? — Very objectionable, indeed; 
a cookery centre has to be well fitted up and kept 
exceptionally clean and in good order ; we consider the 
lesson in cookery should be a lesson in cleanliness and 
tidiness. 

23229. What is the extent of tbo work? — The 
number of scholars under instruction in the school 
year ending 1896 was 7,781 ; the number of girls for 
whom grant whs received, was 6,811. There are two 
courses permitted by the Scotch Code — a course of 
forty hours in the year, for which we receive a grant 
of 4.». a head. We received that grant last year 
for 6,367 scholars. Then it is also possihle to give 
a course of twenty hours in the year. The scholars 
working in that class are a smaller number, and we 
received a grant of 2s. for 444 scholars. 

23230. What do you consider the best size for a 
class? — The Scotch Code permits twenty-four to lie 
taught together in a practice class ; I consider that 
much too large a number ; twelve or fourteen, I con- 
sider, is the best number. 

23231. What is the age at which girls begin to be 
taught ? — Sometimes they are very young. We think 
that cookery requires to be taught to the girls in 
poorer class schools in standard 4. The Board like the 
girls to have two courses if possible. We leave it to 
the head-master to decide whether cookery will be 
taught in standards 4 and 5 or in 5 and 6. A great 
number of our girls leave school at the end of standard 
5 ; therefore in many of our schools they receive 
instruction in 4 and 5. In the yeur for which I took 
these figures instruction was given in 4 and 5 in forty- 
two schools, and in twenty-six schools in 5 and 6. 

23232. W hat is the length of the lesson? — Two 
hours. 

23233. Doyou think that twenty lessonsis sufficient? 
— I do not think so, but the Board arranges that each 
scholar shall, if possible, have two courses of cookery 
in different years of twenty lessons each. 

23234. Would you agree with the opinion which 
was expressed to us by one instructress of cookery in 
Ireland— teaching, I may say, in a technical school 
and not in an elementary school— that at the eud of 
twenty lessons her pupils were only beginning to 
grasp the subject?— I quite agree with that; I should 
prefer that the girls attended the cookery centres for 
one attendance a week during tho whole year. 

23235. How are the teachers trained? We have 

two schools of cookery here in Glasgow. I am the 
secretary of the Glasgow School of Cookery and 
Domestic Economy, which has existed for twenty 
years and therefore I can give some information as 
to the training there. The Glasgow school belongs 
to the National Union for the Technical Education of 
Women in Domestic Sciences — probably yon have 
found already other schools belonging to that same 
Association. We have one standard of attainment 
in all these schools, and joint examiners. There are 
several English schools belonging to the Union, and 
all of them follow pretty much the same lines of train- 
ing. Of course the English Department has laid down 
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certain regulations for tho training of teachers- 
the Scotch Department, too, lias issued regulation 
not so definite as tho English Department, and 
this school of ours is worked in connection with 
the English Department. The time required for the 
training of teachers of cookery under the English 
Department— I speak of the teacher who is to teaoh in 
schools receiving Government grunts— is six months. 
That is the least time accepted, and a certain amount 
of that time has to be devoted to practice in teaching 
children. 

23236. What is the teacher before she begins 
teaching cookery- is sho an ordinary teacher?— A r 
a rule not, the School board of Glasgow started with 
the idea that it was best to train the ordinary teachers 
in cookeiy, but we found that cookery instruction hv 
ordinary teachers was not practicable in our large 
schools. Girls with a good genunil education come 
forward to be trained as tnaohers. 

23237. Beginning at tlm beginning without having 
had any previous experience? — Yes, and of course 
one of the chief difficulties is to get them sufficiently 
trained in teaching; I dou’t think six mouths is 
sufficient. 

23238. Is the social position of the ordinary 
teacher uuder your institution that of the ordinary 
cook or something higher than a cook ? — Oh, always 
something higher — an ordinary cook could not 
jiossibly pass the examinations. Wo require teachers to 
have a very thorough knowledge of physiology, to 
thoroughly get up the processes of digestion, nutrition, 
circulation and. respiration, and to have a thorough 
knowledge of food and its functions, the elements 
found in the human body, waste and repair, the 
composition of air and water, and all those subjects. 
They have to pass three theoretical exwninations, 
and also practical examinations before they obtain 
their diploma. 

23239. How are the materials provided for cooking 
in the schools ? — The teacher draws up first of all an 
order, which site sends into this office, for materials to 
be provided before the first lesson, and each day, before 
leaving her kitchen, she leaves an order for the 
perishables to be provided for the next lesson, and 
these provisions are ordered by the janitor’s wife. 

23240. After the materials have been cooked 
what becomes of them?— They are sold to the 
scholars or to the teachers in the school. Wo request 
the teachers of cookery to encourage the ordinary 
teachers to take dinner in the middle of the day, of 
courso that provides a larger quantity of food for the 
scholars to cook. 

23241 . Is that every day, or only on certain days of 
the week 1 — On certain days of the week only ; we 
mainly depend on the scholars purchasing the 
food. 

23242. Is there much loss on che materials ? — I 
think ns a rule there is no loss. The food sale does not 
d > anything more tliun cover the cost, and sometimes it 
is with difficulty, but as a rule there is no loss. 

23243. Is the teaching of cookery nearly self- 
supporting. or have the salaries to be provided after- 
wards 1 — Yes, it is nearly self-supporting, but only a 
small sum provided for wear and tear and fitting up of 
centres. I can give tho figures for last year. 
Expenditure on salaries of teachers, £883 Os. 10A, 
payments to janitors’ wives, £120 17s. 6 d., provisions 
for cooking £351 8s. lit/., replacement and repair 
of utensils and prizes — wc give pn'zea for regular 
attendance — £303 1 9s. Id. 

Mr. Alexander. — The prizes are now to be discon- 
tinued. 

Witness. — Balance paid into tie school fund to 
meet cost of stoves, utensils, Ac., £63, but that does 
not cover the expenditure. 

23244. What is the loss on the cooking? — We 
consider it about covers its cost. 

23245. I mean, including tho salaries of teachers, 
what is the cost to the ratepayers of the education 
given in cookery. 
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Mr. Alexander. — Last year the balance-sheet 
shows a balance to the good of £63, but we cannot 
keep the aocount for gas, for instance, separate. 

2321 G. But the £63 is not after paying salaries. 

Mr. Alexander . — Oh, yes. 

23247 . Do you mean that the sale of materials 
pays all that. 

Mr. Alexander. — That and the giants. 

Witness . — The total grant we received this year 
was £1,317 3s. 6 d. 

23248. Therefore it cost the grant minus about 
£63 ? — Yes, after paying the teachers^ salaries and 
working expenses. 

23249. What would be the total number of pupils 
taught during the year ? — 7,781. ® 

23260. How much per head would that be, how 
much per child? 

Mr. Alexander. — About 3s. 6 d. a head. 

23251. Mr. Strothers. — T he grant represents the 
total cost of the teachers’ salaries and the material 
for cooking is recovered from the pupils 1 — It is, as 
far as possible. 

23-52. So that the grant pays for the teachers' 
salaries and gives you a small balance over, which 
stands against the outlay on gas? —Yes. 

Mr. Aleaiander. — And it covers the payment to 
janitors’ wives. 

Witness. — The working expenses, we may say, but 
it does not cover the replacement of stoves, utensils, 
and gas. 

23253. You don’t find that forty hours in the year 
are quite suffioient?— I don’t think it is sufficient; 
hence our reason for teaching in standard four in 
certain schools, the very poor schools where we know 
girls will leave in standard five. 

23254. You would like to have them continued 
two years in cookery ? — I should like to continue the 
domestic subjects all the year round. I think in 
England the girls’ subjects we got in with less 
difficulty than here. 

23255. You could not possibly have it so arranged 
that it would be taken after tne other school work 
was finished ? — The girls would object. Headmasters 
have certainly endeavoured to get us to grant them 

E amission to have the cookery after school hours, 
ut the pupils object to that. 

23256. You could not get any plan to get these 
girls to come for the cookery lessons after they bad 
left school ? — Yes, we have made a small experiment 
here during the last two yea re ; the Board opened two 
centres, into which we tried to induce the girls to 
come after they had left school. In those centres 
they were asked to promise to remain with us for 
six months. One half of the day they get industrial 
subjects alone, cookery, laundry work, and some 
instruction in dressmaking — dressmaking by a simple 
system of cutting out — and each girl making a dress 
for herself. 

23257. Then at the cookery school they have a 
joint examination and a joint certificate ? — Yes. 

23258. What other school in Scotland belongs to 
that Union ? — No other. The Edinburgh school did 
belong to the Union at the beginning but only 
remained in it for three years. 

i 23259. Do you know what might be the reason 
for leaving the Union — did they regal'd tho standard 
as too high ? — I think they did; I think they thought 
the training was unnecessarily long, but I think they 
have now fully realised that instead of being 
shortened it requires to be lengthened; I think the 
Edinburgh school has somo idea of joining one of the 
Unions again. 

23260. You said you worked according to the 
scheineof the English Education Department or in such 
a way as to satisfy the requirements of the English 
Department ? — We do. 

23261 . The Scotch Department has some require- 
ments on the subject of the instruction of cookery 
teachers ; you evidently don’t accept those as 
satisfactory? — I think those requirements are 


insufficient. The Scotch Department requires 250 Glasgow, 
hours to be devoted to training, spread over a Oet sSTmst. 
period of not less than four months. The English - — 

Department requires six months, and during the pg” rs0 " ce 
six months twenty honrs a week must be devoted to 
the training. 

23262. And you think 250 hours spent in training 
is not sufficient ? — The English Department requires 
520 hours — a very much longer period. Of course 
the great difficulty is in training these young women 
to teach. The cookery is comparatively easy. 

23263. Might there not be a difficulty in getting a 
supply of teachers who had gone through such a long 
course as tliat required by the English Education 
Department at present?— You mean a difficulty in 
getting girls to come forward to be trained? 

23264. Well, such a supply of cookery teachers as 
would supply our schools in the meantime? — We 
don't find any difficulty. 

23265. Then, have all your cookery teachers gone 
through a six-months’ course? — Yes ; of course some 
of them were trained about ten years ago, and the 
training was shorter at that period than it is now ; 
but I consider some of them have made up for that 
by experience. 

23266. Might uot that apply to teachers who had 
satisfied the smaller requirements of the Scotch 
Department ?— These were only issued a short time 
ago, and I think we are idl feeling — those who have 
to do with the training of teachers — that such teachers 
require more science and theoretical training than 
they have had up to this time, and should be encour- 
aged to take training certificates under the Science 
ancl Ai-t Department. 

23267. But that would be a point for each cookery 
school to arrange for itself what the nature of its 
curriculum should be. What the Department insists 
on is simply the length of the. training and the 
amount of practice in teaching? — Yes. 

23268. Well, while it might be a very desirable' 
thing to have the six months’ training you speak of, 
might it not be advisable in the meantime to accept 
teachers with a smaller qualification until we have 
had time to have a class of cookery teachers trained ? 

— I would not advise that certainly. 

23269. I mean to say not to make it imperative 
in the meantime, but after some years ? — I would not 
recommend that. There ai-e plenty of teachers to 
be bad. 

23270. Do you find that the teachers in country 
districts who take cookery are well trained?— 

Perhaps not in country districts ; but training is 
now given in normal colleges, and I believe that is 
accepted. 

23271. Wliile it is possible fora School Board suck 
as yours to obtain qualified teachers, if cookery is to 
be taught in less favoured districts we must accept a 
lower qualification ? — In that case I would employ a 
trained teacher. Some of the teachers here do qualify 
in cookery, and in a country district the Board often 
cannot afford to have a specialist. 

23272. There are other Rchools in cookery besides 
yours? — Mrs. Black, also a member of the School 
Board, has a school. 

23273. That school issues certificates on a shorter 
course of training than yours? — 1 understand it 
does. 

2327 4. Mr. Harrington. — Do you consider that 
cooking should necessarily form part of an elementary 
education for girls ? — 1 certainly think so. I think 
the girls get very little training in these subjects at 
home, and I think the domestic subjects are of more 
use to them than the specific subjects in elementary 
schools. 

23275. What you mean to say is, if they did not get 
them at school, they would not get them at all?- - Yes. 

In our schools, where we have secondary departments, 
thegirlsdon'tget much of thisteoching, because the girls 
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think, and tlie parents think, they can get it after 
they leave school. 

23276. I suppose it is the general opinion in the 
country that cooking should form part of an essential 
elementary education for girls! — Cerbaiuly. 

23277. Is the apparatus employed of the kind that 
the people themselves have in their own homes, or of 
the rather elaborate kind that we have seen in many 
places! — We endeavour to make it as simple as 
possible ; biit we lit up our centres for evening teaching 
of adults, and, perhaps, we have been a little more 
extravagant on that account than if we had been 
teaching children alone. 

23278. I refer to the heating apparatus we have 
seen in Edinburgh 1 — As a rule sve have a Carron 
cooking range and a gas-stove. 

23279. Mr. Molloy. — Are the Glasgow cookery 
schools associated in any way with the Liverpool 
National Union! — Yes ; it is the same Union. 

23280. Miss Calder presides over it in Liverpool ! 
—Yes. 

23281. And, if I mistake not, the school in Dublin 
is associated with that Liverpool school; and, there- 
fore, on the same lines with your Glasgow school! — 
Quite on the same iiues. We have joint examinei’s, 
and the same examination. 

23282. It is a six-months’ course in your training 
school ! — Fes ; from six to nine months. 

23283. Is there any payment made by those at- 
tending ? — Oh, yes ; the scholars puy for their instruc- 
tion eighteen or twenty guineas for a full diploma. 
That includes high-class cookery, which is not neces- 
sary for elementary school teaching, but we think 
it is an additional advantage if a teacher who is to 
teach in the public schools takes all the branches ; 
but she can train for fourteen guineas. Then we 
have a special certificate for trained teachers. The 
payment for that is only six guineas, because we don’t 
have to train them in teaching. 

23284. What course does the ordinary teacher of 
a school pursue if she desires to enter your cookery 
school! — We grant a special certificate to her, saying 
-that less attendances and a less fee will be required. 
We don’t call it a diploma, we call it a certificate ; 
and the fee she pays is six guineas. 

23285. But still it qualifies her to give the instruc- 
tion! — Yes. 

23286. I think you mentioned twenty lessons of 
two hours each ; would that include the demonstration 
lesson! — We usually give ten demonstration lessons 
and ten practice lessons to each scholar. 

23287. Do the same pupils receive instruction in 
the demonstration as in the practice lesson ! — Yes ; 
we sometimes take three practice classes together to 
■ demonstration, and then divide up those scholars into 
.groups of twenty-four each. 

23288. May I inquire with regard to your school 
year — is it the calendar year or the financial year! — 
The school year tenninutes at the time of the 
Government inspection. Each school has a different 
time. 

23289. At the termination of the course of twenty 
lessons, will cookery be abandoned altogether when 
the visiting teacher has left ! — Entirely ; until the 
course begins next year. Sometimes they get a third 
course in another year ; only twenty lessons in each 
year. 

23290. Then some of the girls will not receive 
instruction in cookery at all. Will that happen ! — 
No : because when we think they will leave school 
early we take them at standard four. 

23291. Do you noc think it a disadvantage to close 
the cookery lessons at the end of twenty lessons, 
and have nothing of the kind going on for the 
remainder of the school year !— Most distinctly I do. 
f should prefer to have it going on the whole year ; 
but where we have mixed classes it raeaus a perpetual 
disruption of these classes all the year, a small 
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number of girls being so frequently withdrawn from 
the ordinary work. 

23292. Who tests the proficiency in the cookery?-. 
It is not tested except by visits of members of tko 
School Board, or officials from these offices. Our 
grant is paid on attendance, and a careful record is 
kept of the attendance by the cookery teacher. 

232931 Monsiguor Molloy. — How are the parents 
of the pupils disposed towards the teaching ot pm,j] s 
in tlie elementary schools ? — I think very favourably 
indeed; and I think the children enjoy it. Some- 
times we find' that the children attend on a Friday 
afternoon, (when there is apt to be a lax attendance) 
better on the day of cookery than on an ordinary 
occasion. 

23294. Did you find any opposition on the part of 
the parents when it was first established !— 1 think 
we did not. 

23295. I think you said you have no difficulty in 
disposing of the articles that are conked to the pupils 
and the teachers! — Not quite no difficulty ; but we 
find that, on the whole, we can make the materials 
cover their cost. If the teachers take dinner in 
school , for instance, that is a great help. 

23296. If they take dinner in the school they pur- 
chase the dinner that is cooked in the school? - Yes. 

23297. And if the pupils purchase the dinner do 
they also eat it in the school? — As a rale they do, 
sometimes they cany it home with them, if they pur- 
chase complete dishes, but often the food is divided 
into’ small quantities for which they pay a penny or 
twopence. 

23298. I suppose it is cheaper and better than they 
would be able to get at home ? — In some instances 
very much better. 

23299. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — In the evening schools 
do you admit other girls than the pupils of the 
ordinary day schools'!— The clay school pupils and 
evening school pupils are a thing apart. We teach 
cookery to the ordinary scholars in the evening schools 
and also have public lessons which anyone can attend. 

23300. You receive other girls than those in atten- 
dance at the day schools ? — Yos. 

Mr. Alexander. — They are quite open to all. 

Witness. — T thought you meant did the day school 
scholars return in the evening for lessons ; as a rule 
they do not. 

23301. Are those evening classes largely attended 
by outsiders 1 — Sometimes they arc more atteuded, and 
other years less ; we find they come and go. 

23302. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh.— What test is 
applied to your teachers before they are appointed 
to teach cookery? — We have examiners, theoretical 
and practical. 

23303. Into wliafc do they examine, is it as to the 
ability' of these ladies as cooks, or as to their capacity 
for teaching? — First of all there is a very complete 
and careful examination on the theory : they have to 
get up the processes of digestion, nutrition, circulation 
and respiration, and a very thorough knowledge of phy- 
siology, and we recommend students to take certificates 
of the Science and Art. We don’t make it compulsory, 
hut recommend them ; and also certificates for hygiene. 

23304. My question is about the examination. Is 
it held with a view of testing the knowledge of these 
ladies in these various subjects, or with a view of 
testing their capacity as teachers of those subjects'!-- 
We have two separate examinations; theoretical 
papers are sent to us by the examiners who have 
charge of that part of the work and ave returned to 
them and marked by them, then we have visiting ex- 
aminers to hear the students teach before them. 

23305. That is to hear the candidates teach ?— les. 

23306. And in what school do the candidates 
practice this teaching before they obtain a certificate! 
— They practice in the school in which they are 
trained, we have classes of the public for them to 
practise upon, and also classes of children so far as we 
can manage. I may mention the teaching of children 
has been a great difficulty up to this time, all the 
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children afcteud the Board schools and are given les- 
sons in school hours, and it is a great difficulty with 
us to get their attendance out of school hours, but we 
are about to moke an application to the School Board 
for a special arrangement. 

23307. The test you refer to applies to cookery ■ 
you have a test of her power of teaching it 1— She has 
to give a test practice lesson before the examiner. 

2331)8. The pupils being the pupils of an ordinary 
school 1 ? — Yes. J 

23309. Chairman. — Now I will ask you about the 
laundry ; what centres have you for laundry work ? — 
Seventeen centres at which girls from twenty-eight 
schools receive instruction. 

23310. Are the cookery teachers those who also 
teach laundry work ? — I think in every case. 

23311. What are the materials 1 — The girls are 
asked to bring their own clothing from home, pinafores 
and other articles, sometimes a few artioles are supplied 
by the teachers, but the Board's rule is that the girls 
should bring their own clothes. 

23312. What system do you follow in the lessons : 
do they come for a week and wash for the week con- 
tinuously, or do they come on certain days spread over 
on interval of time J — They attend once a week as a 
rule during the course. 

23313. What is the length of the oourse? — Twenty 
hours, and the lesson of two hours, so there are ten 
lessons in the course. 

23314. Yon never tried the plan we found tried at 
Barrow-in-Furness of having a class a whole week, 
and having another class uext week, and not bavin" 
the first class again for a lengthened period 1— I am 
afraid the ordinary teachers would object to that very 
much indeed, they would not, like to have the scholars 
withdrawn for a whole week from their work. 

23315. You think that it would interfere with their 
work more to take them away for a whole week, than 
to take them away for ,au hour during a course of 
twenty hours 1— I think so. 

23316. If there was not that objection which course 
would you prefer ?— I would certainly prefor the con- 
tinuous coarse, but it would interrupt every olass that 
goes on during the week. 

23317. For one week iu the year, you think that is 
a difficulty that oould not be overcome in Scotland ? — 

I don't think the teachers would meet us in that. 

233X8. How are the grants provided? — The grant 
is 2s. per scholar for twenty hours' instruction, arranged 
in ton lessons. The number of soholars under instruc- 
tion in. this year of which I am speaking was 238, 
and the number of passes 190. The Board have 
arranged that lauudry shall only be taken in the third 
year of the girls’ instruction in domestic science, 
cookery the first and second year, and laundry the 
third year ; consequently very few girls get in- 
struction in laundry work — they have left school before 
that course comes in. 

23319. What is the cost of a centre? — Do you 
mean in fitting up the centre — it is about £48. 

23320. Have you more centres than one ? — We 
have seventeen centres iu which the girls from twenty- 
eight schools receive instruction. 

23321. Now, turning to the subject of needlework, 
how is needlework taught 7— Needlework is a compul- 
sory subject under the coJe, and taught according to 
schedule 3 of the Scotch Code by the ordinary teachers 
of the school. 

23? 22. How are the materials supplied? — The 
materials are supplied by the Board, the garments 
become tire property of the scholar when paid for ; we 
don’t oblige them to buy the garments, but as a rule 
they do. 

23323. Do they wear them when purchased ? — I 
think so ; we very seldom make gnrmeuts of a larger 
size thau scholars require for themselves. 

23324. You don’t find the objection made that we 
have heard in Ireland, that the older girls, although 
they were willing to make dresses and artioles for 
their younger sisters, objected on the ground of fashion 


to make them for themselves ?— We have not found 
that here at all. I don’t think we give so very much 
choice ; the teachers lay down that a certain garment 
must be made iu the standard, and the scholars must 
conform to that. 

23325. What are the grants for needlework ? Is. 

per head on the average attendance of girls. 

23326. What classes have you in housewifery and 
domestic economy Wo have not yet attempted nuy- 
thing which might be called housewifery, but in order 
to make predation for something of the kind we 
have had special classes in three different centres. Into 
those centres we invite the girls who are leaving 
schools, to come, some of them in standard 6 and ex- 
6th, and w e there give instruction in lauudry work, 
in cookery, and in dress-cutting, and making up of 
dresses. These classes are held in ordinary sohool- 
rooms, therefore we have been unable to teach house- 
wifery so-called — the management of the house. 

23327. Are those evening classes ? — Day classes. 
23328. And what do you teach under the head of 
domestic economy ?— The Scotch Code requires that 
some instruction in domestic economy should be given 
concurrently with cookery. 

23329. Yes, you have already explained that? 
—Yes, wo ask the teachers to give the children 
instruction in food, its composition and uses, 
and to teach them generally how to spend money 
to the best advantage, how to market, and the prices 
of the different materials they work with. Domestic 
economy is taken as a specific in twelve schools at 
present, but that is merely book-teaching. 

23330. Rev. Dr. Evans. — I believe your cookery 
teachers are usually qualified in laundry work?— 
They are. 

23331. And do they teach in the laundry work? — 
If asked to do so. The laundry teaching under the 
School Board is very much less than the cookery 
teaching, therefore we don’t always require then- 
services for that subject. 

23332. But their services are valuable ?— They are. 
23333. The needlework is taught according to the 
code by the ordinary teachers ? — It is. 

23334. Do any other teachers give instruction in 
needlework but the ordinary teachers ?- — Not during 
the day, but in the evening classes there are a few who 
are not the day teachers. 

23335. Who inspects the needlework ? — Her 
Majesty’s inspector. 

23336. There are no inspectors then appointed by 
the School Board itself ? — No. 

23337. No ladies advise the School Board as to the 
conditions of needlework instruction ? — No, Mrs. 
Black and I make a point of seeing the needlework 
very thoroughly every year, because we award prizes, 
and we make occasional visits all the year round. 

23338. I should feel extremely obliged if you could 
aid us to a proper distinction between housewifery 
and domestic economy ? — I may say housewifery is 
domestic economy in a practical form. 1 have been 
in London daring the last ten days and inspected the 
centres there, and I found that besides learning the 
theory of household matters the children are shown 
practically how to do housework, howto clean rooms 
and make a bed or air a room, and I think that is very 
valuable, because our hook teaching just passes out of 
their minds immediately. 

23339. You have experimental classes ? — Yes. 

23340. Will you kindly indicate what sort of 
experiments you conduct 1 — First of all an experiment 
as to whether we are able to get the girls to come back 
to school for six months after they have left school, 
for the purpose of continuing their instruction in 
domestic subjects. I find as a rule than I can get 
back perhaps thirty or forty scholars in a large school, 
who attend fairly well until the end of the course, and 
the Board are encouraged to think they may extend 
this teaching, and I wish, to extend it in special 
buildings for that purpose. 


Glasgow. 
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23341. Mr. Strothers. — Do these girls receive in- 
struction in any other subject besides what you call 
domestic subjects ? — None whatever, because -wo are 
teaching in the ordinary school, in the ordinary class, 
room, and it is not possible to do any more than that, 
hence my desire for special buildings. 

Mr. Alexander. — Yes, bus you are giving them 
instruction in ordinary subjects — you are giving 
them revision i 

Witness . — Y es, we are giving them revision : it was 
suggested that would bo a useful experiment, 

23342. Do these girls attend all day ?— One at- 
tendance is for revision of the ordinary subjects, the 
other for domestic subjects. 

23343. Chairman. — What do you call revision 1 — 
Going over the wort of the standards again, perfecting 
their composition, writing and reading. These things 
more especially, I find to be very usef'il. 

23344. Mr. Strothers. — You think that giving 
special attention to the domestic subjects induces 
pupils to come to those schools, who might otherwise 
not continue at school ? — The pupils whom we have 
induced to come back would certainly have left if we 
had not had those classes. 

23345. So from the point of view of their ordinary 
education it is advisable to have these classes provided 
for them ? — Yes, and they certainly would not come 
back for the revision of the ordinary work alone, but 
they get that in at the same time. 

23346. You gain that in addition to giving them 
instruction in domestic subjects ? — We do. 

23347. You yourself think that is a very useful line 
of instruction, that might be developed with advan- 
tage 1 — 1 think most necessary. 

23348. You also express great dissatisfaction with 
the teaching of domestic economy from books 1 — 
-Certainly, but I think it is better than nothing at 
all. 

23349. But it would be advisable, as far as possible, 
to replace the teaching from books by this form of 
practical instruction you speak of 1 — Certainly. 

23350. And for that purpose you would have the 
children taking these domestic subjects after they had 
more or less completed their ordinary school course ? 
— I would prefer that. 

23351. After they had finished standard five! — I 
would prefer that if we got them back lor a certain 
-period. 

23352. And if you found you were able to extend 
-those classes, make them more general than at present, 
you would be able to leave domestic economy out of 
the ordinary school curriculum and teaoh domestic 
economy practically in those special classes 1— We 
would aim at that. 

23353. We might call the practical side of domestic 
economy housewifery ? — Yes. 

23354. You have the same teachers teaching 
cookery and laundry work ? — As a rule we have. 

23355. And they are all specially trained on the 
lines you have already described, having a good know- 
ledge of physiology and kindred subjects ? — They 

23356. Even supposing you continued to teach 
domestic economy in schools outside these practical 
classes would it be possible to have the instruction 
given by those specially qualified teachers? — 1 think 
they would have to take some practical lessons in 
housewifery. 

23357. I am speaking of the possibility of having 
all the domestic economy instruction that is given in 
schools, given by your cookery teachers who have a 
special scientific knowledge of what we may call 
domestic economy generally ? — There are Borne things 
in house management that they would require to think 
out and systematise, and probably they could do that 
for themselves. 

23358. Generally you would have a system by which 
you would replace hook learning by special practical 
teaching at a more advanced age V— Yes. 

23359. Mr. Mollov. — 1b the certificate for cookery 


combined also with laundry work 1 — The certificate, 
are quite separate, the training may be given con 
currently or separately, and the examination of com,' 
is quite separate and the diploma quite separate 

23360. The same person may not have the two 
certificates, it may so happen l — Yes. 

23361. Then where you have to introduce laundry 
work and you have a special teacher for cookery von 
must get a special teacher for laundry work ?— Yes. 
or the cookery teacher must qualify in laundry work 

23362. You mentioned out of 238 scholars ex- 
amined 190 passed in laundry work, who conducted 
the examination, tlint looks like an individual examina- 
tion ?— We receive the grant not for examination at 
all but for attendance, and the scholars for whom « e 
did not receive the grant had not made the 
necessary attendances. 

23363. There was no test otherwise than an at- 
tendance ? — No. 

23364. With regard to needlework what time is 
devoted daily to that subject? — It varies in different 
schools from three to five hours a week; in some 
schools a lesson is given every day, but as a rule four 
hours a week is the time. 

23365. In the case of these special centres, is it for 

gii-ls who have left school or are leaving school 1 Who 

have left school and been induced to return. 

23366. Do these cease to bo recognized pupils of 
the school, are their names struck off the registers ]— 
No, they continue to be recognized in the attendant 
roll. 

23367. But they would only attend for a limited 
period of the day?— They attend all day, one part of 
the day being for revision of ordinary work and the 
other part being for domestic subjects. 

23368. And the ordinary work being literary 
subjects? — The standard subjects, I tliink it is very 
necessary to work up their composition, spelling, 
writing, and reading. 

233l>9. How long would that course of instruction 
continue? — We ask them to attend for six months, 

• we don’t insist on their attending longer, but they 
must promise to attend for six months before they 
join the classes. 

23370. If they happen to be proficient in literary 
subjects would you direct their attention to the other 
practical subjects? — I certainly would. 

23371. The teacher has an option? — Well, no, we 
have small numbers anil we have to make special ar- 
rangements for those children at present, because we 
are teaching in an ordinary school. 

23372. You find that system of instruction ray 
valuable ? — Very valuable indeed, and I would extend 
it to all the scholars if I possibly could. 

23373. Most Ilev. Dr. Walsu. — You spoke of a 
special difficulty in the Scotch schools, that would 
stand in the way of tho children being taken away 
for a whole week at a time for the laundry work ?— 1 
think the teachers would very much object to all the 
classes being interrupted : they would object more tn 
that than to having them absent on one day at a par- 
ticular time for ten weeks. 

23374. The withdrawal of the children for laundry 
work always involves some difficulty, as it involves 
an interruption of some kind to the work of the 
class ? — Yes. 

23375. And here in Scotland that difficulty is spe- 
cially felt from the fact that the boys and the girls 
are taught in the same class ? — It seems to me that it 
is increased here in Scotland : where there are girls 
alone in a class, all the girls can be disjKJsed of and 
the teacher can make arrangements to have them all 
employed in the same manner at the same time. 

23376. Is your difficulty then mainly based on the 
fact that in Scotland your classes are mixed classes, 1 
mean, classes with a mixed attendance of boys and 
girls ? — Speaking generally it increases the difficulty ; 
of course there are schools in which w e have large 
attendances, where the boys sit in one class room 
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and the girls in another, and where that difficulty 
does not arise. 

23377. Is it the practice to divide the pupils of a 
given standard into two classes, one for boys and one 
for girls, where the number of pupils in the standard 
is sufficiently large ! — We leave it entirely to tho 
headmaster. 

2337B. Your particular difficulty, however, arises 
largely from the fact that the boys and the girls 
do attend the same school! — I don’t say largely, 
but it is a greater difficulty here than in England on 
that account. 

23379. But if the girls were in a separate school 
the difficulty would not arise 1— I think tho girls’ 
Attendance for these subjects would be very easily 
Arranged. 

23380. You said, I think, that in reference to the 
laundry instruction, the grants are made on the 
average attendance 1 — 

Mr. Alexander. — Not on average attendance in 
cookery or laundry. 

B'itness. — It is for sewing, grants are paid on the 
average attendance : in cookery and laundry it is on 
the actual attendance. 

23381. But whether it is average attendance or 
actual attendance, the grant is paid on the attendance, 
and not on the result of any examination of the pupils 
individually ! — Yes, 

23382. There is, T suppose, an examination of the 
children, or at all events an inspection of the school! 
— There is an inspection of the school. 

23383. And the grant, I assume, would not be paid 
if in thS judgment of the inspector the classes had 
not been satisfactorily taught! — I don’t think the 
inspector ever looks at the cookery teaching. 

23384. Then is the grant for this branch of school 
work made irrespective of the nature of the teaching, 
irrespective, that is, of whether tho teaohing is good 
■or bad !— That is so as regards cookery and laundry, 
not as regards the needlework, the inspectors look at 
all the needlework. 

23385. Then are we to understand that in Scotland, 
under the Science and Art Department, or whatever 
authority has to do with it, this giant of public 
money is given no matter how badly the work for 
which it is granted is done! — The inspectors as a 
general rule make inquiry as to the qualification of 
the teacher, and ask the headmaster how the work 
Jias been carried out, and inspect the cookery centre, 
to see whether the fittings are sufficient, and satisfy 
themselves of the attendance of the scholars. 

23386. But all this seems to be mere hearsay evi- 
dence ; they ascertain one thing from the headmaster, 
and another tiling from somebody else, and then the 
public money is given out 1 — 

Mr. Alexander. — I think occasionally if an in- 
spector finds a cookery course is going on he does 
have a look at it. 1 have a recollection of an inspector 
writing on cookery in one of his reports. 

Witness. — I think that at the beginning of the 
teaching of these subjects there was some inspection 
of it j Dr. Kerr, who was our inspector then, often 
insisted on the lesson being given before him. 

23387. Mr. Strothers. — Is there not this diffi- 
culty tliat the cookery class only goes on for a part of 
the year, and at the date of the inspector’s visit, 
which is a fixed date, there might be no cookery class 
going on ! — That is so. 

23388. And it would not be possible for him to 
inspect classes not in existence! — That is bo, but at 
times an inspector has asked for a cookery teacher to 
return and gather her class in the school, and lie has 
heard her lesson. 

23389. And also the inspector may at a visit 
without notice inspect the cookery class and see the 
methods of teaching 1 — Certainly. 


23391. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — B ut it comes in Glasgow, 
the end to this, that the Code does not require as a oeivzwn 
matter of necessity that there should be any actual — - 

evidence before the mind of the inspector that the G ^°* 
teaching is satisfactory! — Yes. 

23392. The inspector may or may not happen to 
look for such evidence, but whether he does or does 
not, the grant is paid 1 — Ye». 

23393. Mr. Strothers. — The only points are that 
there must be a properly qualified teacher, the teach- 
ing must be conducted under the management of 
responsible persons, such as the School Board who 
certify that the work is done, and that they make 
satisfactory provision for the teaching! — That is so. 

23394. And in addition to that the inspector may 
check the genuineness of this teaching by making a 
visit without notice! —Certainly. 

23395. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Does the same provision 
apply to any other kind of work 1 — To laundry work 
as well as cookery. 

23396. Most Rov. Dr. Walsh. — As far as the 
manager's testimony is relied on, that, of course, is 
hearsay evidence too, so that we have hearsay evidence 
relied on all round, frem the manager as well as from 
the teacher! — I muse leave all that to the inspector 
present ! 

23397. Coming now to needlework, how many 
hours in the week are given to needlework ! — On an 
average four hours a week. 

23398. Do you think that sufficient! — I think ibis 
sufficient. 

23399. Do you consider that if a longer time was 
given the children would simply spend that longer 
time in merely practising the same thing over and over 
again, without learning anything very valuable — I 
mean, the time would be spent in mere work as dis- 
tinct from learning anything ! — I don’t think a longer 
time is desirable or could be spared ; I think the way 
in which we require to improve here is in having 
smaller numbers in our needlework classes. 

23400. In London, Sir Joshua Fitch, eminent 
educational authority ns he is, told us that on prin- 
ciple he thinks that no longer time, and indeed not 
more than two or three hours should be given to 
needlework in a week ; the object of this branch of 
schoolwork being, as he said, to teach the art of 
needlework and to provide a certain amount of prac- 
tice, enough of practice to render that teaching really 
effective 1 —I thank our large numbers require four 
hours -a week, but if we had smaller numbers we 
could teach in a shorter period. 

23401. What would you think of a system in which 
ten hours a week are given to needlework ! — I think 
it would be very delightful to teach them dressmaking 
and other subjects, but I don’t see bow the time could 
possibly be spared. 

23102. Mr. Molloy. — W ould not the sixth class 
pupils who return receive a larger amount of needle- 
work ! — Certainly, they return tor the special purpose, 
they have the entire morning or afternoon devoted to 
cookery, laundry and needlework. 

23403. How many hours devoted to needlework! 

— Four and a half hours a week. 

23404. Mr. Strothers. — May I ask whether it is 
not a feature of the Scotch system of inspection that 
considerable responsibility is placed on the local 
authorities ! — That is so. 

23405. The School Board is supposed to have an 
overeight of the instruction that is going on in the 
Bchool, and is to a certain extent an equal inspector 
with the general inspector ! — I understand so. 

2340b. And grants are largely paid on the certificate 
of the local authority that the work has been done 
satisfactorily ! — That is so. 

23407. As to the question of mixed classes, suppose 
you had a laundry class going on, and separate boys’ 
and girls' classes, there would be still the difficulty of 
only ten at a time, or else say twenty, to be taken at 
a time for laundry instruction, and the other girls 
would have to be disposed of somehow! — Our ex- 


23390. And in every school he is asked to report 
as to the qualification of the teacher! — Yes, the Code 
requires that. 
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perience here is that we have only small numbers in 
the higher classes of the school ; we take cookery for 
two years and laundry only in the third year, so that 
it is ex-sixth or sixth, and the number may be 
small, and there may be a corresponding number of 
boys in the class, the hoys are left, and sometimes the 
whole of the girls go to that class and don't even make 
up fourteen. 

23408. The same difficulty applies to cookery, 
withdrawing the girls from mixed schools 1 — Yes. 

23400. How many girls at a time are taken from 


a class for cookery 1 — Twenty -four girls for a practice 
class, and there may be 60 or 70 at a demonstration 

23410. So that if you had a class composed entirely 
of girls, there would bo still a remnant of girls left 
with nothing to do ? — Yes, but- we might take half the 
class to laundry utid half to cookery at the same 
time, it. would dispose of the whole number of girl* 
for practical work at the same time. 

23411. Under your present arrangement that 
difficulty would still exist whether you had mixed 
classes or not? — Yes, in a measure. 


Miss Jane 
Thomson. 


Miss Jake Thomson, Infant Mistress, GorbaPs Public School, Glasgow, examined. 


23412. Chairman. — Yon are the Infant Mistress 
of Gorbul’s Public School in Glasgow? — Yes. 

23418. I think you oun give us some information 
on the subject of kindergarten j what is the nature of 
the instruction you give in kindergarten ? — Froebel's 
gifts predominate ; about six gifts on an average are 
taught in each of the Glasgow schools, sixty-seven 
teach kindergarten out of sixty-eight ; out of the six 
gifts four would be Froebel's', and the other two more 
modern occupations. 

23414. Will you tell us what the occupations are ? 
— Busketworlc, cardboard making, paper-cutting, 
macrame work, and making picture frames. 

23415. Is kindergarten taught by the ordinary 
staff? — Yes. 

23416. How are the teachers trained to teach it? 
— In the Normal College they receive a little train- 
ing, and the rest is make up by casual teaching. 

23417. Are most of the teachers capable of teach- 
ing kindergarten ? — At present, coming out of the 
Normal they do not know where they may be 
allocated, and it is h. question of training after they 
have been placed in the infant department : that does 
not apply to the headmistresses but to the assistants. 

23418. How are the materials supplied ; at whose 
cost? — The Board managers supply the material ; they 
encourage us to realise a little money by the sale of the 
articles, but they do not insist on our covering the cost. 

2341 G. Are you in favour of kindergarten as im- 
proving the powers of observation of the children? — 
Very much iu favour of it. 

23420. You think they pay more attention to the 
other lessons since that instruction was established? 
— Very much so. 

23421. Mr. Molloy. — Are you in favour of the 
kindergarten instruction being confined to the infant 
schools specially ?— No, I think it is lost if it is not 
carried higher. 

23422. Would you see any difficulty in having it 
in first and second classes and upwards in an ordinary 
school that has an infant class? — No, I think it might 
be carried farther, ought to be, if it exists at all. 

23423. Might it also be carried on in the same 
room, or would you desire to have a separate room ? 
— It can be carried on quite well in the same room. 

23424. T. think you mentioned that the assistants 


were not always certificated in kindergarten? — No 
they are not always certificated, they are left to find 
their own qualifications. 

23425. But the principal teacher who gives instruc- 
tion iu kindergarten must have a certificate ? — Not 
necessarily ; that is, in order to do her work she is 
bound to get a certificate, but the Government does 
not require that. The grant varies according to the 
work done and the improvement of the department. 

23426. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — I assume you 
have never thought of introducing kindergarten on 
the strict lines of Froebel’s system, that is, of having 
the children attending a kindergarten, strictly so 
called, as distinct from being at school, or learning any 
of the 'school subjects even in an elementary form 1-1 
That lias neier been practicable with us. 

23427. And it has never been suggested that it 
might bo introduced with advantage'! — In Glasgow, 
I do not know that. All the kindergarten work is 
taught by the ordinary teachers and in the ordinary 
schoolroom. 

23428. In your modified kindergarten training, 
whilst the kindergarten work is going on, the children 
also, during the same years, learn something of read- 
ing and spelling in the ordinary way ? — Oh, yes. 

23429. As far ns you know, is the favourable 
opiuion which you have formed of the effect of kinder- 
garten work, the general opinion of the teachers who 
have to do with it? — Yes. 

23430. And the general opinion of the inspectors 
ami school authorities in Glasgow ? — Decidedly. 

23431. Mr. Struthers. — -W hen you Rpoke of 
certificates a moment ago, Miss Thomson, you said 
that some of the teachers in infant departments were 
not certificated, meaning that they had not a special 
certificate ? — That is what I menu. 

23432. But as a rule they are certificated by being 
in the training college, in which instruction in fie 
principles of kindergarten and infant Bchool teaching 
is part of the course ? — Yes. 

23433. But they have no special certificate for 
kindergarten ? — No. 

23434. And they acquire their knowledge of 
kindergarten by actual practice in the soliool, having 
only some of the theoretical knowledge before they 
entered ? — Yes. 


Mr. Alexander Norwell, Manual Instructor under the School Board of Glasgow, examined. 


Mr. Alsxander 23435. Chairman. — You are a manual instructor ? 

Norwell. — Yes. 

23436. To what school ? — Woodside. 

23437. What do you think are the qualifications of 
a manual instructor ? — I was trained as an engineer 
and had pattern making in my training, and then had 
teaching certificates of science under the Science and 
Art Department. 

23438. What is the course of lessons which you 
give ? — I begin first of all by simple exercises in plan- 
ing, then gradually go on to marking, setting ont, 
sawing and chiselling, and ultimately in the second 
year to constructing small models. 

23439. You teach the woodwork I suppose in con 


23440. Has every pupil to draw the object he is 
going to make before making it ? — The pupil has to 
draw the object full size, and in the second year pro- 
bably to a scale of half full size, before beginning to 
make the model in wood. _ 

23441. Does he use his own drawing in the actual 
work ?— His own drawing in every case. 

23442. What do you conceive to be the value of 
the instruction in woodwork ? — I think principally it 
sharpens their powers of observation, and shows the 
boy into what lines he should direct his energies 
ultimately. 

23443. You don’t teach it with a view of teaching 
them a trade, but from an educational point of view 
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23444. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Did you receive any 
instruction in the art of teaching t—Before talcing 
manual instruction I had five years teaching evening 
class students engineering, drawing, and mechanics. 

23445. Tiiat is, you had actual experience ! — Yes. 

23446. You never were in a training college 1 — I 
was two years in a technical college in Glasgow. 

23447. Not in a training college ! — No. 

23448. In the training college the pupils, in addi- 


tion to learning, for instance, arithmetic, learn, or are Glasgow, 
supposed to learn, how to teach arithmetic ; I wish to ^ 
know whether you received auy similar instruction in ’ — 
the art of teaching school woodwork! — No, I never Majdaxander 
receiv°d any instruction in the art of teaching. orwe 

23449. Of couree you have had by this time a 
good deal of experience in that department, and this 
has fully qualified you to teach it 1 — Four years ex- 
perience. 


Mr. George F. Dcncan, Manual Instructor under the School Board of Glasgow, examined. Mr George F. 


23450. Chairman. — Y ou are a manual instructor! 
— Yes. 

23451. And I undeistand that you are a trained 
teacher, and were not an engieenr! — No, I am a 
trained teacher. 

23452. What is the course of lessons that you give ! 
— Well, I begin with simple planing and sawing, 
the only difference from some other courses being 
that I give small models from the commencement. I 
find the boy’s interest is not kept up unless we give 
that. 

23453. Were you at Nfi&sl — No, I was at Leipsic. 

23454. Do they follow the Nads system there! — 
No, they used the ordinary tools, simplified to some 
extent. 

23455. What do you conceive to be the value 
of the instruction that you give, from an educa- 
tional point of view ! —I think it has an effect on the 
whole nature of the child — mental, moral and phy- 
sical — and ns a teacher I observe that effect. I taught 
the subject in my own school, as a head master, before 
I came to Glasgow. 

23456. Was your school a country school! — Yes, 
in Staffordshire. 

23457. Had you any difficulty in finding room for 
teaching it, and also with regard to meeting the cost 
of the benches and appliances and wood! — No, but 
we were under somewhat special circumstances, we 
simply rented the toolB and benches from the County 
Council. 

23458. You did not teach in the school-house; ihat, 
I believe, you cannot do in England, you must teach 
in & separate place! — No ; we taught it in the school- 
room for three years, and gained the giant. 

23459. And nobody made any objection! — No. 

23460. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. -Did you receive 
any grant for it ! — Yes, 7s. a child. 

23461. Chairman.— H ow many benches had you 
in that school 1 — Five double benches. 

23462. You had perhaps more rooms than one! — 
Yes, but wc only used one for that. 

23463. Only used one for all purposes! — No, we 
had other rooms. 

23464. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Was the school in which 
you formerly were head master, and where you intro- 
duced this valuable instruction, a Board School 1 — No, 
it was under private management. 

23465. Ar e the private managers in favour of 
manual instruction, as far as you know! — I think they 
are ; they were, decidedly. 

23466. What was your experience of the effect of 
manual instruction on othersubjects in the programme! 
— I found it sharpened the children all round. 

23467. Did you lessen the programme in any wise 
in order to make room! — We did, we taught only one 
class subject, and in some of the other subjects we 
shortened the time given to them. 

23468. Which were they!— In arithmetic we 
shortened the time, and I think in geography and 
history ; we dropped history, after a time, altogether. 

23469. Did you shorten English at all?— We did 
not. 

23470. Would you think it advisable to do so! — 
I don’t think it would be. 


23471 Mr. Molloy.— Did you experience any in- 
convenience carrying on the manual instruction in 
the school room or class-room of the ordinary school ? 
— No, we had no difficulty. 

23472. Then the attendance must have been much 
lower than the amount of accommodation provided for 
the attendance ! — Well, the accommodation was 
slightly over the average attendance. 

23473. From shavings or otherwise was there no 
inconvenience! — It was taken the last two hours oi 
the school day. 

23474. On® hour, perhaps, outside ‘the ordinary 
school hours ! — No, half an hour. 

23475. An d one and a-half of the ordinary time ; 
how often in the week.! — Once. 

23476. Mr. Stuuthers — Y ou regard considerable 
practical skill as an indispensable qualification for the 
teacher of manual work 1— Yes. 

23477. But he should also have an understanding 
of what the object of the work is, that it is not 
merely making pupils expert in using certain tools, 
but that it also has a distinct object in training his 
intelligence ! — Yes. 

23478 An d you think a man who was merely a 
skilled worker might be very apt to lose sight of that 
object! — I have had fW assistants skilled workmen 
and teachers, and my idea is that the skilled work- 
men were generally unsuitable, they turned their 
attention chiefly to the models. 

23479. But in an exceptional case a skilled work- 
man, who was a workman to begin with, might 
develop sufficient knowledge of the educational end to 
be aimed at to make him an efficient instructor in this 
work 1 — Yes, and I know some men who did so. 

23480. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — B ut that would 
be exceptional ? — Yes. 

23481. Monsignor Molloy. — You have had ex- 
perience of teaching woodwork, both before you went to 
Leipzig, and after you returned! — Yes; my know- 
ledge was not gained" in Leipsic, it was more for the 
lectures in teaching that I went. 

23482. Where did you gain your knowledge of 
woodwork ! — I had a knowledge of woodwork since 
T remember, almost ; it happened to be what I saw 
daily. 

23483. Could you tell us, if you had an intelligent 
teacher skilled to teach literary subjects, but not yet 
trained in woodwork, how long would it talse him to 
qualify to be a good teacher of woodwork ? — The most 
intelligent and successful assistant I ever had was a 
certificated teacher, and he had only the training I gave 
him in one winter session, six months, for four hours 
a week. 

23484. Suppose, now, that instead of being alto- 
gether ignorant of woodwork, he had such a know- 
ledge of woodwork as is acquired by your pupils, he 
could be trained as a teacher of woodwork in a still 
shorter time! — Yes, very much. 

23485. Perhaps six months with two hours a week? 
— I should think so. 

23486. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh.— Or possibly eren 
in less timn! — Possibly. 
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Mr. John G. Kerb, m.a., Headmaster, Allan Glen’s School. Glasgow, examined. 


28487. Chairman.— You are the head master of 
the Allan Glen School. Perhaps you would tell us a 
little about your career! — After leaving school I was 
a pupil teacher in the ordinary way, then, instead of 
going to a training college, I went to Glasgow Uni- 
versity, and from Glasgow to Oxford. Since then 
J have been continuously engaged in teaching, first us 
assistant master in a public elementary sohoul with a 
large secondary department — that, however, washutfor 
a short time, — then as Lecturer for thirteen years in a 
Training College for teachers, in Glasgow. From that, 
I was appointed in 1890 to my present position. 

23488. You aie headmaster of a large secondary 
and science school 1 — I think, probably, the largest 
secondary and science school we have. 

13489. What additional experience have you had, 
beginning with your laboratory experience under 
Lord Kelvin and others 1 — In addition to university 
work in the physical and chemical laboratories at 
Glasgow and Oxford, my experience includes South 
Kensington classes, and some work in an engineering 
workshop, where I went to supplement my practical 
knowledge. JL spent a considerable tiuit; in a drawing 
office and workshop. 

23490. You have been an entrance examiner for the 
University 1— I had the honour for four or live years to 
discharge that office, and in that way was able to form 
some estimate of the nature of the education with 
which boy3 of sixteen or seventeen went to the 
University. During the last twenty years I have had 
a good deal to do in the way of examining for 
bursaries in connection with secondary education in 
various centres. 

23491. I think you are President of the Educa- 
tional Institute of Scotland 1 — That is a one year 
appointment. I held the office for 1894-95. 

23492, You are at present Convener of the Business 
Committee of the General Council of the University of 
Glasgow ? — Yes, and I hold now the honorary position 
of President of the Sloyd Association of Scotland. 

24493. Will yon tell us something about the school 
in which you are headmaster ? — The Allan Glen School 
was founded in 1853. Allan Glen, a worthy citizen of 
Glasgow, who presumably had a defective education, 
thought it would be good for artizana to have a 
sound education, aud accordingly left almost all his 
money for the purpose of establishing a school entirely 
in the interests of artizans ; education, olotbing, and 
books were free. There were fifty or sixty pupils. 
After the Scotch Education Act the school was no 
longer necessary, and the trustees applied for powers 
to reconstitute the school. In 1876 Allan Glen's 
Institution Act was passed, which put the school 
on an entirely new basis as a secondary school, offer- 
ing a higli-dass education but mainly with reference 
to industrial pursuits. There were workshops from the 
first in the school ; the course was not entirely scientific 
but mainly scientific ; there were mathematical, 
chemistry, ami drawing courses of instruction. In 
1886 the Endowment Commissioners took the school 
into consideration, confirmed the organization under 
which it had been for ten years, and placed it under 
the Governors of the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Technical College, so that at the present time we are 
practically carrying out in a somewhat modified way 
the curriculum which the school offered in 1878. 

23494. Mr. Strothers. — In your school, Mr. Kerr, 
science instruction has always been a prominent 
feature '! — An extremely prominent feature; it has been 
our main source of existence. We could not have sur- 
vived except by pushing science teaching and by 
taking advantage of the grants of the Science and Art 
Department. 

23495. You begin science instruction at what age ! 
— We make money from the Soience aud Art Depart- 
ment when the boys are about thirteen and a half or 
fourteen, and from that on to sixteen or seventeen. 


23496. But where do you begin the aotual teaching 
of science 1 — We have science defined pretty much on 
tlie same lines, but not so advanced, in the class before 
that.* In standard six we do a little, and even in 
standards four and five a little, but move in the 
nature of object lessons. I gave standard six a short 
course in practical physics last year. 

23497. And in ex-six and the classes beyond!— 
They have two hours’ practical chemistry, two hours’ 
practical physics and solid geometry. 

23498. Taking standards 4, 5 and 6, which corres- 
pond to classes of the primary school, what do you 
consider is tho proper end of science instruction in 
those schools! — It is so difficult to apeak about science 
instruction. 

23499. Well what do you conceive is the object of 
the teaching of science that you do give in that stage!— 
The main object is to interest the pupils, and to giva 
them an experience different from that which they 
receive in the ordinary class work — it is an alterative. 

23500. That is to say it gives relief to the ordinary 
literary work, hut you would attach further value to it, 
would you not, in the way of developing the iwwers of 
observation ! — Undoubtedly, and if the work can be 
so arranged that the pupil himself will do the work — 
that is, if the pupil will not merely see the lesson and 
remember the words aud phrases, but if he be made to 
do something definite, and think something definite, 
there in an enormous gain. 

23501. In your view it is of little importance what 
the teacher tells the pupil conijtared with what the 
pupil finds out for himself, or the amount of intel- 
lectual effort lie expends in working out u problem 
set him! — Yes, I would take the hist phrase as 
representing my position, a pupil cannot find out very 
much. 

23502. And you measure the educational effect by 
the amount of intellectual effort you cau get him to 
bring to bear in solving a problem ! — Yes. 

23503. And the problem must he suited to the 
child's capacity t — Undoubtedly. 

23504. Therefore you must have a very carefully 
graded scheme of instruction in science 1 — You must. 

23505. Is there any other observation you would 
make about science instruction at that stage, that is 
the stage with which we are concerned 1 —I think 
nothing more than lias been said. Whatever science 
they are to receive must be associated with their doing 
something definite other than seeing or listening. 

23506. Yon would not be satisfied with having 
science taught by science renders 1 — I would object 
entirely to science taught by science readers. 

23507. You think it might not he useful but posi- 
tively harmful ! —I am sure they would he harmful. 

23508. Rev. Dr. Evans. — You would apply these 
remarks to the ordinary primary school 1 — Un- 
doubtedly, if it was possible to carry them out ; but 
you must understand that we are under no restrictions 
whatever as to time. We receive no payments for 
standards four, five, and six, witli no conditions to be 
fulfilled except that our hoys are to be prepared for 
excellent work later on. 

2351)9. Mi-. Strothers. — T his science training is part 
of the general intellectual training to fit them for higher 
work afterwards! — Yes, and is very little at that stage; 
I ilou't think there is won- than an hour or two a 
week, so that I would not like to lay stress upon its 
being used for any definite purpose. 

23510. You would not have science at that stage 
tauglitfroni Readers, and I suppose you would not value 
merely lectures l>y the teacher to the children!— 1 1 
requires a very exceptional teacher to give lectures on 
elementary 9cieuce ; you can get a scholarly man to 
give excellent lectures to advanced students, w “ 0 
might prove an utter failure with young pupils. Iti® 
very difficult, and probably that is the reason 
why one does not encourage it very much. 1 macl0 
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the experiment several times but was horrified to dis- 
cover that the children were being introduced to atoms 
and molecules, so I stopped that. I took the first 
and second sections of standard six to the physical 
lalwratory last year, and made them do simple things. 
They made elementary measurements for themselves 
and reached ideas of mass and force. They wrote 
down in simple language the results they got, but of 
course there was no inculcating in the principles of 
mechanics. 

23511. You insist on their keeping accurate records'! 
— Yes ; we have, later on, to take advantage of the 
physical and scientific work in order to make up for 
the defect in the hours we have for English. I don’t 
think it iB quite satisfactory, but it is our solution. 

23512. Then you have woodwork in your school 1 
— From the youngest pupil onwards, for every pupil, 

23513. What would be the age of the youmrest 
class 1 — Ten or ten and a half. 

23514. So you find pupils of that age can use tools ? 
— Of course they cannot use the heavy planes. Our 
planes however are not up to the usual weight. We 
start the younger pupils with the knife on the lines of 
Sloyd. 

23515. But you don’t think, so far as you have 
occasion to use tools, pupils have any dilticulty in 
handling them ? — None at all. 

23516. For the most part they are the ordinary 
car| tenter's tools'! — Yes, with the exception of the 
knife, and that the planes are lighter and shorter. 

23517. What is your opinion of the value of that 
instruction in schools — again I speak more particularly 
of standards four, five, and six 1 — It is easy to use 
general phrases ; this I would say, however, tliat boys 
after they have beeu there tlieir hour or two hours 
are not handicapped either as regards the time spent 
or the energies expended; their work goes on quite as 
fieshly and vigorously as if they had not had the 
two hours. 

23518. So that negatively we may say there is no 
loss 1 — I feel absolutely satisfied that there is no loss 
to the efficiency of the other subjects ; hut remember 
the time spent is relatively small, for the very most’ 
standard six had was two hours a week. 

23319. What might be the least? — One hour. 

23520. From one to two hours 1 — Yes. 

23521. Apart from the fact that it does not inter- 
fere with the efficiency of the rest of the work, do 
you find any positive advantage from the teaching of 
woodwork?— Yes, I think I do; but os my direct 
experience has been in a school with woodwork I 
can make no comparison. 

23522. Let us put it this way : would you, from your 
knowledge of educational work generally, be inclined 
to dispense with it? — I would not dispense with it, I 
am satisfied of that for various reasons. There is a 
subtle reason that probably the head of a school has 
more before Iris mind than one not under such a 
responsibility, and that is this — the workshop removes 
the boy from the domination of the teacher in the class 
room and gives him an opportunity of himself doing and 
himself managing that which he does ; there is more 
of absolute individual effort, and lie is not dominated 
by the will of the teacher, and this I think is one of 
the great defects in ordinary school work. 

23523. That is to say, it is a means of ensuring 
much more effectually that the boy is making some 
intellectual effort ? — That is exactly my opinion. 

23524. Is it your experience with a teacher giving 
a lesson to a class of fifty or sixty, that however clear 
liis methods or vigorous his manner, it is quite pos- 
sible that a considerable portion of his pupils are 
practically inert?- — It is absolutely certain; there is 
too big a strain ; an hour is too long for ordinary class 
teaching, our system is entirely wrong iu that respect. 
We have our children too long at school each day, and 
too long at a subject each lesson, and they certainly 
get dull. They are extremely well-behaved, and their 
behaviour is generally in inverse ratio to the in- 
telligent effort they axe making. 


23525. Chairman. — You find that when they are 
making intellectual efforts they are not su well 
behaved ? — They are more vigorous, they move about, 
they are not hypnotised. 

Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — T he maximum of good 
behaviour, I suppose, is reached when they are 
asleep. 

23526. Mr. Steuthers. — Yon use the word hyp- 
notised ; that would describe your experience of the 
effect of teaching a large class ?— I have taught large 
classes ; it is a very difficult job ; the teacher is bound 
to adopt a method of go'ring absolute uniformity of 
dullness ; tin-re is no great spontaneity of effort on 
the part of the pupils. 

23527. That is to say he must endeavour to reduce 
his work more or less to a sort of mechanical cate- 
chism ? — He cannot help it with large classes ; but all 
that is getting improved, our classes are getting 
reduced. 

23528. Chairman. — What is the largest class a 
teacher cun teach properly ? — A very able and ener- 
getic man, a man who can discern exactly what is 
going on with each boy, might manage in a fairly 
successful manner fifty, but not more. I would like 
to say our classes never exceed forty. We have 
had classes of eighty under one man in mathematics. 

23529. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Fifty is the largest 
number allowed in the English Code ? — Yes, and forty 
in an organized science school ; that is a step in the 
right direction. 

23530. Mr. Strothers. — In addition to diminish- 
ing the numbers in classes you would advocate the 
shortening of lessons ? — I believe more could be done. 

23531. A teacher can impress a few essential points 
in a comparatively short time, and gains more by 
doing that ofeener than taking the lesson on the same 
subject too long? — I think the danger the teacher 
rims is this, he is too desirous to get over a certain 
amount of work rather than to get a certain amount 
of effort. 

23532. Your standard of intellectual efficiency is 
the amount of effort the pupil is induced to make 1 — 
Certainly. 

23533. In addition to those other methods of im- 
proving the efficiency of the work in a school, 
reducing the number in class, you think that wood- 
work is a valuable element in a good general educa- 
tion? — Yes. 

23534. Of course in your school you don’t teach it 
for the purpose that many people suppose is the ob- 
ject of woodwork instruction, of making tradesmen, 
or shortening apprenticeships 1 — Not at all. In fact 
I might quote words I used rite other day to a gen- 
tleman who came with reference to his boy ; the 
gentleman is one of the most expert mechanics I know. 
He said : “ Now, Mr. Kerr, I don’t want my boy to be 
bothered with toolwork ; I cun teach him all I want 
him to know, and teach him better than your men." 
I said : “My dear sir, my position is this, if I were 
satisfied that a boy would lose bis hands immediately 
liis course was finished, I still would insist on teaching 
him woodwork, or at least I would urge it strongly, 
for the amount of general advantage he receives from 
it" 

23535. So, very clearly yon value it for the intel- 
lectual advantage, not for the manual dexterity in 
after-life? — Quite so ; in fact I am inclined to put to 
the workshop those who make the least, progress in such 
work. I have boys of iny own, and I watch them 
individually, and those boys for whom I would insist 
ou a little extra work are those who are going to make 
no use of it afterwards, and who are practically 
handless. 

23536. Do you find boys who are dull in other 
subjects are sometimes intellectually able in the work- 
shop ?— Yes. 

23537. Develop an unexpected intellectual faculty 
when they come to work with tools 1 — I have seen 
relatively dull boys do splendid work ; but I 
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would not like to go beyond that, because all the work 
is done to urawiug. 

^3538. But there is a considerable intellectual 
effort in interpreting a drawing and constructing it in 
woodwork! — I certainly cannot give evidence of 
having observed any boy dull in his ordinary class 
work who showed any special ability over his neigh- 
bour in interpreting a drawing. I have no evidence 
of it at all, and I don’t think I could get it. 

2oo39. Why!— It is another kind of tiling; you 
come to the mathematical region now. 

23540. Then would you in an ordinary school ad- 
vocate some form of manual instruction and some 
form of elementary science instruction as part of the 
general instruction of the school? — If the time could 
be given, undoubtedly I would ; I would introduce 
some form of manual work, without regard to whether 
time could be had or not ; but as for science, unless 
adequate time is given, the appliances suitable, and 
the course well devised, it is better to be without it. 

23541. Then it is your view that if there is time to 
introduce ouly one of those subjects you would prefer 
woodwork rather than science? — I think that is 
absolutely my view. 

23542. But you prefer to have both, provided 
time could be found ? — I would not have science 
early. 

23543. You don’t attach much importance to 
object lessons 1 — I attach very little importance to 
object lessons as T know them. 

23544. Then you distinguish between object 
lessons as you know them and object lessons as you 
would have them ? — T object to the word object 
lessons. I would try and give them a course of 
practical work iu elementary science ; it must he well 
devised and well supervised. 

23545. That means you oonld not begin with very 
young children?- No, the earliest with profit is 
standard Bix. I try with standard four and five 
-another type of training, which is not science ; it is 
for the purpose of developing quick observation, but 
it is not an object lesson and it is not elementary 
. science. I will give you an example. 

23546. I was going to ask you to explain to the 
Commission some of the observations you have made 
In that way ? — I have spent a good deal of time and 
thought on this matter and made many experiments, or 
rather, 1 have done a good deal of work in connection 
with it, and I find that wonderful things can bo done 
to the advantage of the pupils by a little departure 
from the ordinary routine ; and, accordingly, I 
introduced into the school, and it is now accepted in 
some schools in India and some iu Glasgow, a little 
modification of the blackboard, a blackboard that 
revolves on a vertical instead of a horizontal 
axis. I pnt upon that board, perhaps, to start with, 
merely a row of figures ; the pupil does not see the 
-figures until the board is turned to him, theu, at a 
signal, the board turns lound and the figures are .again 
concealed. The business is to catch the figures and 
write them down. The next exercise is one in addition 
or any elementary operation in ordinary arithmetic. 
The point is, that the teacher is saying nothiug; even 
if a child is nut attending he can hear the voice of a 
loud-voiced teacher, but a child must be sharp if he 
he is going to pick a thing up by his eye. You may 
make crosses on the board and they must say how 
many, or you may put on the board a picture. I use 
with great advuntage those pictures issued about 
Christians from grocers’ shops ; they are crude ; the 
pupil gets a short view, and his object is to put the 
. facts down on paper, and to make a little analysis of the 
pictures. With map-drawing we begin with a rough 
outline ; they have to catch that and get the propor- 
tions and reproduce it, never drawing while the object 
is before them. A second drawing giving a little more 
detail. I tested that by using maps they had never 
seen, such as the Treasure Island of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and itwns marvellous how well they did 


it A day or two afterwards they could reproduce it 
without having it before them. I kept some of theta 
and exhibited them in the course of an address I 
gave on the subject. 

23547. From your experience in that way did you 
observe any development in the quickness of observa- 
tion of pupils? — I have no doubt about it. Of 
course one is liable to believe that that has happened 
which he desires to happen, but I have no doubt about 
it. But I need hardly tell the Commissioners an 
exercise of that kind can only be for a very few 
minutes a day, a quarter of an hour exhausts the 
child, and that is the difference between that kind of 
work and ordinary class teaching ; that is the whole 
matter iu a nutshell. 

23548. And you consider that kind of teaching is 
more advantageous to children than an hour’s 
ordinary teaching? — Yes; I would cut down the 
time devoted to arithmetic in this commercial 
country to one half, and know that it would he one 
half better. 

23549. That is, you would aim at getting sooner 
quickness ot calculation ? — Absolutely automatic 
precision. 

23550. These experiments you have described 
would really obtain the intellectual results supposed 
to be aimed at in object lessons and elementary 
science? — That is so ; my feeling is that it is a very 
effective way-, but then it is my own child. 

23551. You have spoken very highly of the value 
of woodwork and manual instruction generally, Imt 
that does not imply that you attach little importance 
to the literary side of education? — I attack very great 
importance to the literary side of education, and I 
may say that side of the work of the school 1ms 
undergone very considerable change since I went 
there, probably not merely because I attach great 
importance’ to it, but to be strictly honest because of 
the fact that I saw that people would very soon come 
to the conclusion that a purely science school was 
not the place at which to educate their children. I 
realised that, but of course that means that I was 
•satisfied that if you cut down your literacy education 
in a school such as ours you diminish its efficiency 
enormously. 

23652. If you had your choice in a time table 
between woodwork and science on the one side as 
against English on the other, which would you retain 
on your programme? — Of what age do you speak? 

23553. I speak of the age of children in an 
elementary school, say from seven to thirteen) — I 
never would dream of displacing English by wood- 
work, however much I thought of it. 

23554. Take specifically higher ages, twelve or 
thirteen 7— Right on to the end of our course I arrange 
that every boy shall have at least one hour per day at 
his English, boys who are doing advanced work in 
mathematics and physics. 

23555. Would you retain geography as an element 
in the curriculum of every elementary school in 
preference to woodwork and science. Have you con- 
sidered that point ? — I have not. I cannot just con- 

ceive the necessity for an alternative. 

23556. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Are your views mat we 
have just heard, on paper? — I brought with me a 
little statement I published before the Philosophical 
Society of Glasgow, a meeting essentially of business 
men, this last spring. 

23557. Mr. Molloy. — I s the Allan Glen school to 
he regarded os n. higher class school beyond the 
ordinary School Board requirements?— Yes, it is 
scheduled as a higher class school, and we tui n out 
boys who go right to the university and do well. 

23558. You mentioned the ages were from twelve 
to sixteen? — We have hoys even up to seventeen. 

23559. And the total number under instruction 
650 ; of the 650 you have 200 apparently in standards 
corresponding to four, five, and six of the ordinary 
school 1 — And ex-sixth. 
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23560. How are the remaining pupils occupied, at 23569. Do you give any teaching in physics except 
wliat instruction 1— -They are then under an advanced what you call practical physics 1 — Oh, yes, there are 

scheme of instruction arranged by the Science and two hours spent in the ordinary classroom in 

Art Department : they have got five hours a week which theoretical work is done based on that 

English, five hours a week one other language, it uiay done in the laboratory, and of course the work is ex- 

be Latin or French or German. In addition to that tended. 

they havo got two hours of practical chemistry, 23570. Does the master who teaches practical 
two hours of practical physics, two hours of solid physics in the laboratory, give lectures as well? — Yes, 

geometry, two hours of drawing, and five or six one of the two men superintending a class in the 

hours of mathematics, altogether making up thirty laboratory is the man who does the class teaching, 

hours of solid work, excluding intervals. 23571. Does he give liis class teaching under a 

23561. On the language side it is one of Latin, programme drawn up by you 1 — A programme drawn 

French, or German? — The younger boys only have up by me in accordance with the organized science 

one language, but some of the older boys have the school scheme of instruction. 

alternative of dropping their English and taking two 23572. Does that begin at the beginning, and go 
languages, for the purpose of preliminary profes- through the whole course? — It begius at the very 
sional examinations. beginning, and goes light through. I shall have in 

23562. You mentioned in your synopsis that in print in a very short time the whole of tho first year’s 
connection with the training and qualification of course, but I could sketch out the points of the second 
teachers you recognised some defects in the system ? year, and indicate the third and fourth years' coarse. 
— I did not quite mean it that way, I meant de- 23573. We should be very much obliged if you 
fects in the system of education generally. It was would. You seem not to recommend very strongly 
hardly with reference to the qualification of teachers, the teaching of elementary science in tho primary 
although that is one of the great problems that has schools ; do you think it desirable or not to have 
got to be settled. I have come to the conclusion that elementary science taught in primary schools ? — I am 
you cannot have a good teacher who has not some- not inclined to think that it is very desirable in view 
thing equivalent to a university experience, anil you of the excellent work that can be done with so many 
cannot, I think, have a good teacher who has not other things. Science qua science is not of suffi- 
done something in the way of an apprenticeship under cienc consequence at that point to justify the exclusion 
very favourable circumstances, apart from natural of any of the ordinary work. 

bent. 23574. But a very large proportion of the pupils 

23563. You havo experience, of course, of the will never go to any higher point? — That is quite 
training colleges ? — I have thirteen years' experience, true. 

23564. Of the methods of teaching. Is any 23575. Therefore if they are not taught in the 
special attention paid to that branch in the training primary schools, they will never be taught ? — That is 
college here in Glasgow ? — That is my trouble : you quite true, but it would not be possible, I think, to 
can get a good normal trained man to do first class give more than an hour or so a week, 
tradesman's work, but it is very difficult to get a man 23576. Do you consider it would be desirable to 

whose whole heart is in bis business ; I don't mean give an hour a week to it?— If that hour could be 
one who is anxious about it, but one who is capably spared, and if I had a good teacher and fair appliances, 
thinking of the exact effect of everything he does. 23577. I suppose you consider that the success of 
First of all, we don’t pay for such men, and I don’t the teaching, especially in a primary school, will de- 
think the formal training in a training oollege pend very largely upou the etficienoy of the teacher, 

encourages the development of that kind of man, so and his special fitness for the subject? — Yes. 
that of late T have been rather appointing non- 23578. Can yon give us some general ideas as to 
trained men, and as a matter of fact 1 went over how such a teacher should be prepared for this work 

to Queen’s College, Belfast, for the last man I in a training college ? — At the present time the stu- 

appointed. dent in training in a training college is not trained 

23565. In his case had he any experience of prac- directly— -at least in the training colleges I know — to 
tical teaching ? — Oh, yes, he had been a monitor in teach elementary science ao all, and iC would be neces- 
the model school, Belfast, but his chief work, of nary to remodel in a considerable measure tne science 
course, had been as a student. training in the training college to get that, which I 

23566. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — What was he would like. 


brought to teach ?— He is teaching the general work of 
the elementary course, second year ; that is to say, he 
is teaching mathematics, physics, English, Latin and 
geometrical conics, and he gives a hand in the chemical 
laboratory with the class to which his name is chiefly 
attached. 

23567. Mr. Molloy.— W hy would you say that 
the fact of his not being trained is some special 
qualification 1 — I don’t put it that way. If you can 
get a university man with a university feeling about, 
him who has been a training college man, then all 
that additional experience of oourse improves the 
man. My distinction is a man trained in a training 
college as against a man trained in a university, pro- 
vided the university trained man has had a good ap- 
prenticeship under favourable circumstances, under 
the headmaster of a good school. 

23568. Monsienor Molloy.— W ith regard to the 
teaching of elementary physics, I suppose that is 
done in your collage bv one of your assistants, not 
by yourself? — I think 'there is no bit of the work, 
except the very advanced work, that I have not ab- 
solutely arranged in every detail, and we have got 
not one man teaching, but at least sixteen men, all 
doing practical physics, and no class of practical 
physics is there without the supervision of two 
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23579. Suppose you got a training college where no 
such system existed, will you give us your idea as to 
how it should be established ; there is nothing to be 
set aside, you have simply to introduce it ? — Then I 
would introduce a laboratory course precisely on the 
lines suited for young pupils, and I would make the 
students in training under the supervision of the 
teacher go through this course themselves. They 
should also see this lecturer, we may call him, usiug 
the course with children, and the students should 
thomselves have frequent opportunities of conducting 
practical instruction. 

23580. Would you require him to give a oourse of 
class lectures to these teachers, as well as a course 
of laboratory work ? — Y es, undoubtedly, and in ad- 
dition to that there ought to be the teaching of classes 
of pupils in the presence of those teachers. 

23581. He ought to teach the pupils in the practi- 
sing school, in tho presence of the teachers! — The 
teacher is not taken su licieutly to the practising school 
in Scotland at the present time. The lecturer on mathe- 
matics was never in the practising school in the train- 
ing college in wliich I was, nor were the lecturers in 
English and in classics. Our main function was to give 
instruction to pass Government examinations, which is 
not enough for the training of teachers, 
ersity of Southampton Library Digitisation Unit 
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23582. I dare say you are familiar with the pro- 
gramme in physical science of the Science and Avt 
Department 1 — Y es. 

23583. Will you give your opinion generally on 
that programme 1 — I look upon the Science and Art 
Department as haviug made an enormous stride in 
the direction of advancing education with their pro- 
gramme in practical science. I think it is highly satis- 
factory. 

23584. It has been modified quite lately, and T 
think in the same direction as that in which you are 
working 1 — It is in the same direction, and I know 
the direction in which the programme in practical 
chemistry has been guided under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Armstrong and Professor Tilden, and there is no 
doubt it is in the right direction. 

23585. Should you think it desirable that, in the 
training colleges, the course should follow somewhat 
on the same lines, though not so high as the Honours 
Course 1 — Not so high at all as the Honours Course ; 
you are coming into the region of very advanced 
scholarship. 

23586. But intelligent teachers might read what is 
called the Advanced Course, or about up to that stan- 
dard. Of course the teaching in the primary schools 
would be much more simple and elementary 1 — I don’t 
think a man can teach elementary science unless lie 
has worked hard at advanced science. 

23587. You think that a teacher, in order to teach 
effectively, must have himself read a wider course 
than he lias to teach the pupils 1 — Undoubtedly. 

23588. I think you said that the efficiency of the 
teacher is in proportion to the amount of intellectual 
effort the pupil is led to make T — That represents in 
a phrase my view. 

23589. But if a pupil is not taught at all, he 
must make a greater effort still ; and therefore the best 
kind of education would seem to be one in which the 
teacher gives no teaching 1 — Of course the reductio 
ad absurdum makes it almost out that the worst 
teaching is the best teaching. 

23590. Would you not say that the teacher should 
not only oblige the child to make an effort, but direct 
the effort on proper lines 1 — I think both will go 
together ; the teacher has got harder work according to 
that view than he has at present. 

23591. Mi'. Strothers. — If a pupil is not taught at 
All, will he make any effort ? — I don’t think so. 

23592. Monsignor Molloy. — I think you said you 
-objected altogether to science readers! — Perhaps that 
is too sweeping. I know some good science readers ; it 
does not make much difference what kind of a book 
there is, it all lies with the teacher as to how it is to 
be used. 

23593. You would not make a point of excluding 
nil reference to science in books read by children 1 — 
No ; if I have given that impression, I would like it to 
be wiped out. 

23594. Then you would allow explanations of the 
phenomena of nature, and also of plant life and animal 
life, to be introduced into reading books ? — Jnst so ; 
what I am thinking of is a course that is to be labelled 
“ Science,” apart from the ordinary work, and that is 
one of the difficulties we have in Scotland, that we 
have got subjects ticketted, and special attention de- 
voted to them. 


23595. Perhaps the objection yon expressed so 
strongly was directed against some particular books 
that yon had before your mind ? — And certain parti- 
cular science subjects and readers prepared for them. 

23596. Most, Rev. Dr. Walsh. — And perhaps thoy 
were readers that conveyed the misleading idea that 
science could be taught and learned out of books ? — 

Quite so ; conveyed that idea to the teacher as well as 
to the pupil. 

23597. I wish to ascertain precisely the position of 
your school in reference to the other schools in Glas- 
gow!-— We afe under a body of governors. 
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cational ladder! — The High School is the highest 
school we have in Glasgow, as a secondary school • the 
main feature of the High School is the classical training 
with reference to the university, and the fitting of pupils 
for learned professions, but they also have got in that 
school mathematics, and science. We, on the other 
hand, make our science the strongest part, we do 
much the same kind of work, but our boys are not 
trained to the same extent in classics ; we are forbidden 
by law to teach Greek, and accordingly our boys, when 
they go to the univorsity, have a difficulty in getting 
bursaries the first year. One function which the High 
School has got, fortunately or unfortunately, is train- 
ing for the preliminary examinations of the university ; 
we cannot do that, and accordingly, we cannot show so 
well. 

23599. Boys enter your college at the age often - I 
think the report says teu is the average age! — It is the 
average age of those entering the preparatory school, 
but we have a large influx at the age of thirteen from 
Board schools from Glasgow and the vicinity. 

23600. But the average age of boys entering your 
school is ten! — Fes, boys who liuve passed the fourth 
standard in the ordinary school. 

23601. Would the existence of your school give any 
foundation for the argument that the work done in your 
school should be eliminated from the elementary school, 
that is, that work in elementary science and in such 
a thing as woodwork, should not be taught in element- 
ary schools, but should be reserved for a special school 
such as yours! — I don’t think it would give an argu- 
ment for the exclusion of it from elementary schools, if 
it were not possible to have a school like ours, but if 
it were possible to have a school like ours, probably it 
would be better to liave the pupils drafted off. 

23602. You contemplate a case in which there would 
be a number of schools such us yours, a sufficient 
number to provide for all the children in elementary 
schools ? — Yes. 

23603. But that number of schools would be neces- 
sary 1 — Undoubtedly. 

23604. So that, in the absence of such a number of 
schools like yours, it becomes necessary to have the 
work done in an elementary school, if it is to be done 
at all 1— Yes. 

23605. Yon do not adopt the view that such in- 
struction is out of place in an elementary school? — In 
such circumstances, no. 

2J606. Youi- scheme which prohibits you teach- 
ing Greek, also lays down, “ The use of tools shall be 
taught in workshops, to be provided by the Governors, 
but not the practice of any particular trade," ami the 
object of the teaching is thus expressed : “ The object 
aimed at is a training in habits of accuracy, of steady 
effort in the co-ordination of hand and eye, and in the 
full interpretation of drawing ” 1 — Yes. Owing, I 

dare say, to the existence of trades’ unionism, no boy 
going from a school, however experienced in the use of 
tools, gets his apprenticeship cut down. But I was 
making inquiries regarding the influence of our train- 
ing on the apprenticeship of those boys who become 
apprentices, and I find the general testimony in this 
direction, that, although their apprentioesliip is not cut 
down in time, they make far more out of their appren- 
ticeships, they get more readily up to superior work, 
aud after serving their apprenticeship get more readily 
into places as foremen. 

23607. And, also, they can be more easily taught by 
the trade instructor, duriug their apprenticeship, than 
if they had not had that preliminary training? — 
Just so. 

23608. At what age do the children begin the 
workshop instruction 1— -Ten years of age : our youngest 
is a boy of nine. 

23609. You don’t find it then, from your experience, 
to be physically impossible to teach the use of tools to 
any boy under eleven? — We don’t find it at all 
physically impossible. 

23610. You find it physically possible? — And pro- 
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23611. And it is tbe system of your sohool to do 
it? — Yes. 

23612. The “interpretation of drawing" is referred 
to as one of the objects of your teaching ; do the boys 
work from their own drawing? — From their own 
drawings, as a rule. Ourordinaty class teachers arenot 
workshop instructors ; we have a skilled artizan assisted 
by nnother skilled artizan. The work was originally 
arranged by a gentleman who was a high Whit- 
worth scholar, a man with a training as an artizan 
engineer. The various class teachers spend balf-an- 
hour a week in training boys in the making of draw- 
ings, they have the block before them ; supposing it is a 
simple joint, they tench them how to make the plan 
and elevation. Then the pupil eoes down with that, 
and gets his wood and proceeds to work. We endeavour 
to carry that always out rigidly, but I would not say 
that is done, for sometimes the work is ahead of the 
drawing, and the di-awing sometimes ahead of the 
work. 

23613. Would you approve of a system such as we 
saw carried out in a certain school : the instructor 
made a drawing on the blackboard, the plan and ele- 
vation of a particular object, delivering at the same 
time a sort of general lecture , to the boys as to the 
way in which he did this : and then, having put in the 
measurements of each particular part, lie put the boys 
simply to copy down on paper that, plan and elevation 
from the blackboard ? — The last point is the important 
part of the question ; as a matter of fact, I am afraid 
there is too much of that done. 

23614. Then from your saying yon are afraid there 
is too much of it, it is plain you do not consider it a 
good thing ? — It is not a good thing that he should 
copy it oft'. 

23615. Don’t you think it would be much better 
that the pupil should draw the plan and elevation 
for himself, no matter how rude his attempts might be 
to begin with? — Very soon after my joining the school 
I was satisfied a mistake had been committed in tbe 
workshop. They worked from a book with plans and 
elevations. It so happened that the teaober of the 
class was one day absent. I took the class ; I took out 
a joint from my pocket, made a measurement of it, put 
it back, and asked them to make the same joint as 
they had been looking at, and I had only three who 
made a fair drawing, and the book is no longer in 
existence. 

23616. The really valuable thing would be to show 
them how to make plans and elevations for them- 
selves? — Yes, and then they have to make the draw- 
ing from a description; we don’t always manage to 
carry it out, but that is the idea. 

23617. Have you any other general observations to 
make on the subject of drawing, that you think would 
be of use to us? — No, we look upon drawing as a 
compulsory, necessary subject. 

23618. It is not compulsory under the Scotch Code ? 
— No. There is no doubt that there is magnificent 
discipline in drawing. We have two hours a weak at 
least, for every boy in the school ; we are not paid for 
a good many of these things ; we are paid for nothing 
in the four junior classes, so that which we do is done 
because we think it profitable. 


23619. Yon pay a good deal of attention in your 
school to drill ?-— In a way I might almost claim to be, 
if not quite a pioneer iu Glasgow, certainly a very 
strong advocate long ago in physical drill. 

23G20. I believe it is now recognised in the 8cotch 
Code ? — It is paid for. 

23621. And, I think, not merely paid for, but made 
a condition of the giving of the highest capitation 
grant, so that if drill is not taught in a school, the 
highest grant cannot be earned by that school ? — I 
believe so. 

23622. You consider that arrangement a useful 
one ? — It is useful in many ways, and particularly in 
a city school. Our arrangements, of course, are come to 
with regard toour own school. We have a very limited 
playground, and our boys don’t get home to dinner, 
300 come by railway. I introduced drill into the 
school, and have found it extremely profitable. I am 
quite sure of the value of tlio experiment I carried on 
the first year I was there. I took the first section of 
an advanced class myself and taught them mathe- 
matics. I would often stop in the course of the 
work and put those boys through physical exeroises, 
jumping and horizontal bar, iko. We ran two hours, 
mathematics, and T took nearly half an hour out of 
the centre of the period, and I found instead of 
losing time, that when our harvest came round 
there was a bigger return in money than I almost 
hoped for. 

23623. Then you attach importance to the teach- 
ing of drill, not merely on account of the facility that 
it gives the boys in going through particular evolu- 
tions. which they may never again in their lives be 
called upon to go through, but for the general effect 
it has in smartening them up ? — Yes, I put it on that 
ground. 


23624. You also mention singing? — We think it 
a good thing for boys to learn how to use their voices 



23625. In the same way as you have said about 
drill, singing brightens them up ; they are not merely 
learning things out of a book, but exercising their 
faculties? — Yes. 

23626. Mr. Strothers. — I think in your memo- 
randum you indicate an intention of saying something 
as to what became of those boys? — I had yesterday 
accidental evidence, not sought for on my part. I did 
not lead the conversation even, but it represents fairly 
well the relation of our work to the future of the boy. 
A gentleman, the head of a big firm, came in to place 
a boy with me, aud in the course of some remarks he 
said he had engaged many boys who had gone through 
the training in our school, and he added that he noticed 
that as we trained them with a greater attention to detail 
they had a feeling of responsibility from the first day 
they entered the office that made them very service- 
able. I have from business men in Glasgow — lawyers, 
stockbrokers and manufacturing firms — more applica- 
tions for boys than I can meet, although we give no 
training in what is called mercantile education. The 
boy learns to do a little for himself, and a very little 
makes a great difference. 


Glasgow. 
Oct. 23, 1897. 
Mr. John G. 
Kerr, m.a. 
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COMMISSION ON MANUAL AND PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIO . 


Dundee. 
Ooi. 20, 1887. 


FIFTY-FIRST PUBLIC SITTING.— TUESDAY, OCTOBER 26tu, 1897. 

AT 2 O’CLOCK, F.M., 

At the- Town House, Dundee. 


Present : — The Right Rev. Monsignoh Mollov, 
and J. Struthers, Esq., b.a.; 


d.sc., in the Chair ; W. R. J. Molloy, Esq • 
with J. D. Daly, Esq., m.a.. Secretary. 


Sir Janies 
Low. 


Sir Jasies Low. ex-Lord Provost of Dundee, examined. 


23627. Mr. Strothers. — These classes, Sir James, 
about which you are going to give us information lmve 
for their object the instruction of poor lads in Dundee 
in manual work and in the ordinary elementary sub- 
jects of reading, writing and arithmetic? — Yes. 

23628. You inaketho manual instruction taken on 
two evenings in the week an inducement for them to 
attend on the or,her two evenings to receive instruction 
in ordinary subjects? — That is so. 

23629. Perhaps you will kindly tell us what was 
the origin of this movement ?— I may mention, 
Monsignor, that in 1891 the Town Council of Dundee 
received its first grant under the Local Taxation In- 
land Revenue and Excise Act, 1890, an Act which 
provided that Scotland should receive a certain grant 
from the Government annually, but which I may 
mention is variable, that is to say, the amount given 
to Scotland each year for this purpose, for the purpose, 
distribution amongst local authorities, Town Councils, 
and Connty Councils, is not always the same. In any 
case Dundee always receives a considerable sum. 
I may mention, also, that when this grant was 
given in 1891, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
then Mr. Goschen, informed the local authorities that 
the Government wished that this particular money 
should be given for the support and development of 
teohnical , eduontion in Scotland. Then it was the 
duty of Dundee, as of other towns and counties, to 
utilise this money as far as was necessary for this 
particular purpose. 

23630. They were also warned that if it was not 
applied to this pur-pose it might be withdrawn 1 — Yes, 
Mr. Goschen iutimated as much, that if the money 
was not so utilised the Government would consider it 
within their right to withdraw the allowance 
altogether. In 1892 the Town Council of Dundee 
appointed a committee, with myself as its chairman. 
The committee had no difficulty whatever in allocating 
the money to certain institutions, which were already 
doing good work in Dundee, such as the Technical In- 
stitute classes in connection with the Young Men’s 
Christian Institute, the High School, and several 
other institutions. But the committee felt that while 
in giving those institutions money for this particular 
purpose they were doing good, yet there was a class 
in the community who did not at all benefit from any 
of these institutions, inasmuch as their social condition 
prevented tlieir attending suoh classes. The 
committee, after very careful consideration, felt 
that something ought to be done for what might be 
termed the lower class lads in Dundee — ladn, that is 
to say, whose opportunities were very mncli smaller 
than boys bom of parents who were in a better 
position — and the question came to be how could such 
boys be assisted, and after a very careful consideration 
of the whole matter it was resolved to recommend the 
Town Council to give a graut to the committee to 
enable it to start what it called manual instruction 
classes for these poor lads, to take them otf 
the streets where they were too often found at nights. 
I am referring to the lads who have to work in the 
diy — boys who have to work in mills in order to assist 
cheir parents in keeping house, and who, in a certain 
event, had no other resource but to go into the streets, 


the Town Council cordially and unanimously agreed 
with the committee that tills was an excellent object, 
and resolved to grant ninaxiuium sum for thelustyearof 
£500 to this committee. With this sum the committee 
undertake to support three schools and three workshops 
in three different parts of the city. With this money 
they furnish benches and tools and other necessaries for 
the three manual schools, and commenced work in the 
years 1892-43, in the winter of 1892. Thus the schools 
were started with that particular object. At that time I 
may mention there was no suggestion to have anything 
other than merely manual instruction, no suggestion 
to have a continuation class connected with manual 
instruction classes. Thus the thing was started ami 
with considerable success, as great success as the 
means at the committee’s command was able to make. 

23631. Was it not the case that the committee 
approached iu the first place the School Board, re- 
garding the work as more iu tlieir province, with the 
idea that the School Board might take it up?— Yes, 
that is so. The committee thought that the School 
Board, being the educational authority in Dundee, 
were the proper authority to carry out this work, 
and a small deputation from the committee waited 
upon the School Board, suggesting they should 
carry out this work, and the Town Council would 
give them a sum of money adequate to meet the 
expenses of this thing. But the School Board said 
they had already os much on their hands as they 
could satisfactorily perform,- and that in thoir opinion 
the- committee itself would have much more chance of 
satisfactorily carrying on the work than the School 
Board, and so the committee simply had to do the 
work itself, and bus done it ever since. 

23632. Perhaps you would explain to the Com- 
missioners what the constitution of this committee 
was? — To begin with, a short time after it started, it 
was simply a committee from the Town Couucil and 
School Board, a joint committee, but it was very soon 
discovered that for various reasons, it would be well 
to make it a joint committee of the School Board, 
Town Council, and Trades’ Council ; the Trades’ 
Council of Dundee represent the various united trades 
in jDundee. Every one of whom, of course, are Trades 
Unionists, and the Trades Couucil of Dundee is 
really representative of the Trades’ Unionists in 
Dundee, and a thoroughly representative body. The 
Town Council felt it was desirable that these should 
be associated with them in this work, especially 
haring regard to the fact that they were going to 
deal with a class in which such a body as the Trades 
Council is very much interested, and since then, 
therefore, the committee has been jointly composed of 
the School Board, Trades’ Couucil, and Town Council. 

23633. Can you tell what the number of repre- 
sentatives of each body is at present ? — Three of 
each. 

23634. It has been suggested to us in evidence in 
other places, that the trades might bp opposed to the 
introduction of manual woi-k into schools ; do you 
find that those members of the Trades’ Council in your 
committee disapprove of the work you are car lying 
on 1 — No, very far from it, the members on the com- 
mittee are very favourable to the work j I may nien- 
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fcion ■with regard to that question, that to begin with, 
there was a disposition on the part of some mem- 
bers of the Trades’ Council to oppose what we 
were doing, on the ground that they believed we 
were actually teaching the boys a trade, but we 
very soon undeceived them. We invited them 
to come to see the classes, more than once, 
for themselves, and, I think 1 am justified in 
saying, that instead of being opposed to the work we 
are doing, they very highly commend it, and it is now, 

I think, as popular with the Trades’ Council as repi-e- 
sonting the working men of Dundee, as it is with 
the members of the committee itself. 

23636. At nny rate, the fact that the Trades’ Coun- 
cil has representatives on your committee is a 
guarantee that nothing adverse to their interests 
would be done without then- having full knowledge of 
ibl — No doubt of that whatever. 

23636. And in that way, at all events, you may 
hope to carry the sympathy of those who are more 
directly interested in those trades 1 — I am sure of it. 

23637. Now the Town Council contributes some- 
thing towards the expense of the work of this com- 
mittee, they contribute a certain share of the 
technical education grant, do they not 1 — Yes, they 
contribute all that is needed as a matter of fact. 

23638. Does the School Board not give the use of 
buildings to any extent! — Yes, they give the use of 
buildings for the continuation classes. 

23639. Then the Town Council contributes money 
from its technical education grant, and yon also 
receive grants frem the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment! — Yes, we have done so since we added to the 
manual class continuation work, not until then. 

23610. You began work in the winter of 1892-93, 
and at that time the classes were simply classes for 
manual instruction 1 — Entirely, nothing else at all. 

23611. When was it that some other work was 
added on! — The year following, 1893-94, we believed 
it to be necessary to do that for two reasons — first, 
because we found that the class of boys we had at the 
manual instruction classes were very much in want of 
ordinary education, many of the boys’ education in 
fact had been neglected, many of them were unable 
to read or write or spell. We believed, therefore, it 
was absolutely necessary to have those boys at a 
continuation class. But we had another reason for 
that, namely, that such crowds of hoys came to the 
manual instruction classes, that we were quite unable 
to take them in, and we resolved to make it a test of 
those boys' sincerity and desire for education that 
they should take in addition to two nights at the 
manual instruction classes per week, two nights at the 
continuation classes. 

23642. Is it not the case as explaining what you 
say about the education of those boys, that you have 
a large number of half-timers in Dundee! — We have 
a large number who have left school very early. 

23643. How long do the half-timers continue to 
attend half time!— Up to thirteen , [ believe. 

23644. That would, to some extent, account for 
the prevalence of boys who were very badly educated 
in ordinary subjects! — I daresay it would, of course 
it is not easy to get hold of all the boys in a town 
like this. 

23645. In 1893-94, yon added to the purely 
manual instruction classes, continuation classes in the 
ordinary elementary subjects, reading, writing and 
arithmetic? — Yes, we did. 

23646. Do you take up anything else in these con- 
tinuation classes! — Well, of course, those who can 
take other subjects get it, such as drawing and elemen- 
tary science, but you may take it that the groat mass 
of the boys simply take arithmetic, reading and 
writing, as all they are able to take. 

23616a. I remember in my visit to the school, there 
was a considerable number of boys engaged in ad- 
vanced drawing and doing it very well, and also 
clay-modelling ; do these form part of the manual 
instruction ? — Yes, they are managed by the 


same committee, hut of course they are licensed Dundee 

by the Science and Art Department, and to ocf-wlssr. 
that extent are different But the Manual Instruo- ‘ — 
tion Committee, as it is called, takes charge of that, ®' o r w Jnmes 
and in fact promotes those classes. And with regard ow ' 
to that, the modelling has not been the snccess we 
should wish it to be, so far. 

23647. You mean success in point of numbers ? — 

Yes, we fully expected it would be a very popular 
subject, but up to now it has not been as popular as 
we would wish, although we are still going on with 
it, in the hope that it will become popular. 

23648. In the case- of these schools, you receive a 
grant from the Science and Art Department, and not 
from the Scotch Education Department! — That is so. 

23649. Perhaps you could tell us the numbers from 
the start? — Yes. In 1892-93, wo hud 320 boys ; in 

that year we were doing nothing but manual instruc- 
tion work, and that was all we could take in. Then, 
in 1893—4, the numbers rose to 550 ; this was due to 
our having spent a good deal of money in putting 
down new benches, and a considerable increase in our 
tools and other plant. Then in 1894-5, the numbers 
rose to 650. 

23650. And you oau provide increased accommoda- 
tion! — Yes, we were continuing to do that just as our 
finances permitted, and again in 1895-96 the numbers 
were similarly 650. Iu that year we had not been 
able to put down any more plant, so the accommoda- 
tion was juat the same as in 1895. Well, in 1896-97, 
the numbers rose to 700, that is last year. 

23651. That again represents your full accommoda- 
tion ? — That represents our full accommodation, I 
should rather say it represents our bench accommoda- 
tion. 

23652. So far as you have gone the numbers attend- 
ing those evening classes have simply been limited by 
the accommodation you could give them ? — That is so. 

23653. Then perhaps you would kindly tell us 
something about the finances of these classes ? — Yes, 
the first year we began, 1892-93, when we had nothing 
hut the manual instruction classes, and the annual in- 
come we had from the Town Council, it amounted to 
£401 for this particular work, and of course we had no 
education grant. We spent that sum that year in 
fitting up our three schools, and in paying teachers’ 
salaries and the rents of the places that we rented, and 
gas and taxes and so on. Then in 1 893-94 when we were 
carrying on both manual audeontinuation work,wespent 
altogether £732, but we received an education grant 
that year of £261, leaving a sum of £471 received 
from the Town Council. Then in 1894-95 we spent 
a sum of £632, less, you will observe, than we did the 
year before, because we did not have so many tools to 
supply, or benches. The grant that year was £383, 
making a net cost to the Town Council of £249. In 
1895 96 we spent £718, with a grant of £386, making 
the sum received from the Town Council, £332. 

That year, I may explain, we added to our plant. 

Then next year we spent £728, and we earned grants 
to the amount of £415, leaving £313, received from 
the Town Council, that is last year when we again 
developed our schools by adding still further to our 
bench and tool accommodation. 

23654. So that hitherto part of the expenses every 
year, except one, has been capital outlay as it were I— 

Yes. 

23655. And even taking that iuto consideration the 
grants that you receive assist you so far that you have 
only on au average a payment of £300 made necessary 
from the Town Council ?— Yes, you may take it that 
wav, I have given you the correct figures. 

23656. Now, the committee in developing this 
movement liad certain objects in view which were not 
entirely educational ? — Yes. 

23657. Perhaps you would say a word or two as to 
those, Sir James ? — Well, the committee had in view 
the fact that in Dundee there was a very large popula- 
tion of poor boys, who were apparently not being 
taken hold of in the evenings by nny agency calculated 
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to do them very much good. I have already stated 
in fact that there was little for them but the streets, 
and the committee felt that they would be doing a 
great social work if they could gather in those poor 
fellows and get them taught useful education on the 
one hand, and also manual instruction on the other, so 
that they would, at all events, learn the use of tools 
and how to handle them, and in that way have both 
their hands and eyes trained ; and whatever they might 
turn out to be in after life they would, at all events, 
be handy men. Hitherto, lads of that sort have 
grown up and many of them, I am sorry to say, do 
grow up mere mill hands, and when they come to the 
age of manhood they are almost useless for any work 
whatever except the merest labouring work. 

23658. They cannot be continued longer at their 
present employment, where, perhaps, they receive 16s. 
or 17«. a week ? — No, they get comparatively small 
wages at the mills, and when they become men they are 
no use, for the mills take in young lads again, and 
those men are thrown aside, many of them are drafted 
into the army, where, no doubt, they get education, 
and others go as labourers for the rest of their days, 
and very unskilled labourer indeed Whereas, we 
thought that even if they did continue to be labourers 
they would be much handier labourers than they would 
be without such training as we give them : that was 
one feature, and a very important feature, the social 
one, and of course the educational one was, in our 
judgment, highly necessary. 

23659. Of course the remarks you have made apply 
to large dosses of young people, for instance, tramway 
boys who necessarily leave their employment when 
they get older, and have not acquired any knowledge 
that fits them for any other occupation, and messen- 
ger boys ? — Well, not so much us with mill hauds : the 
great object we had in view was to get hold of mill 
hands, and when you go to the schools to-night you 
will be struck with the large number of boys who 
work in the low mills of the jute spinning mills. 

23660. In those classes you have observed, I pre- 
sume, considerable improvement in the behaviour of 
the lads, in their power of restraint and disdpline ? — 
Yes, it is very wonderful ; when we commenced at 
first many of ns thought it was quite an impossible 
business altogether, so difficult it was to disdpline 
them in any way at all, but after a session or two the 
boys really became quite amenable to discipline, and 
became in a sense new boys so far as that goes. 

23661. So that from that point of view alone these 
evening schools you speak of have beeu an immense 
advantage? — I am sure it has beeu improvable to 
their minds as well as to their manners. 

23662. Do yon think these boys would have been 
at all likely to attend on evening school ac any time ? 
— Well, they did not, os a matter of fact, but few of 
them. 

23663. Judging from what you know of them, do 
you think they would be attracted to an evening 
school, which taught reading, writing, and arithmetic ? 
— I am sure they would not. 

23664. So to get them to an evening school at all 
you must provide something like you are giving them ? 
— That is so. 

23665. And yon find having got them into school 
you have effected a general improvement in their 
bearing and manner of living ? — Yes, they are willing 
to go to the evening school in order that they may be 
allowed to go to the manual school. 

23666. And the manual school has an attraction so 
far as your experience goes ? — Undoubtedly. 

23667. Have many of those boys attended more than 
one session? — Yes, many of them. No doubt, the 
majority each year are new-comers, but quite a con- 
siderable majority go on as long as three years. 

23668. You have no figures ou that point, I sup- 
pose ? — No, I am sorry I have not. 

23669. But at any rate some of them have stayed on 
two or three or possibly four years? — A good few have 
stayed on three years, so much so that we were able 


for the first time tliis year to diafb a few of them into 
the Technical Institute. And this was really th 
ground of the whole idea to give those boys an eq na i 
chance in life with boys better born, so that they nL, t 
have a chance of rising, if they have qualificationsaLi 
I am glad to say we have a few this year now who are 
prepared to take the advantages of the Technical 
Institute itself. 

23670. That of itself would be a proof of theeduca- 
tional value of the work you do, the fact that after two 
years or three years attendance at your school they are 
able to engage in the work of such a school as the 
Technical J nstitute ? — Some of them, I am bound 
to say very few. 

23671. You would rather expect that number to 
increase, would you nut? — Well, I would rather sav I 
should hope it would : you must remember that we are 
dealing with a class of boys who don’t get much en- 
couragement, at leiist many of them, at home to push 
ahead with their education : we are dealing with a 
class who T am afraid get very little encouragement. 

2367 2. Of course as regards the essential subjects 
of reading, writing and arithmetic, I presume you em- 
ploy certificated teachers, who are engaged in the day 
schools ? — We do. 

23673. But for the special subjects of manual instruc- 
tion, woodwork, clay-niodellingand drawing you require 
special teachers? — Yes. 

23674. Could you tell us what qualifications yon 
look for iu those teachers ? —We employ thoroughly 
intelligent tradesmen — men who are themselves 
enthusiastic educationalists, and 1 am glud to say 
there are plenty of working men in Dundee with that 
qualification. Wc have been exceedingly fortunate 
in that respect in obtaining thoroughly intelligent 
men — tradesmen, who are at the same time teachers 
in the true sense of the word — by instinct, teachers. 
We thought out that subject very carefully, and we 
came to the conclusion that a tradesman was the best 
man for the work wo had to cjo. 

23675. You wished to have a teacher of high prac- 
tical skill iu the work he is going to teach. To begin 
with, you think it also important that lie should have 
some educational knowledge and, as it were, an edu- 
cational enthusiasm ? — Yes. 

23676. To understand what is the object of this 
work ? — Yes. 

23677. That it is not merely teaching the boys to 
be carpenters or to make them tradesmen of any 
particular kind, or to make them expert in any par- 
ticular part of the work ? — We take care when we 
engage a teacher to tell him all that. 

33678. Modelling in clay, of course, is scarcely an 
occupation that the ordinary artisan engages in 
naturally. How did yon procure teachers iu that 
subject ?- — Well, we have a very exceptional man— 
although himself a tradesman — yet he is a first-rate 
teacher, with an excellent knowledge of that subject, 
and of wood -carving, and various art work. In that 
connection I think wo are probably more fortunate 
than many towns would be. In res|icct of this parti- 
cular man we are very highly favoured. If, for in- 
stance, we had not this man we would have had 
to engage a teacher rather than the man we have 
got — I mean a teacher by profession. 

23679. You make a point, at all events, in the 
more advanced work of teaching drawing in connec- 
tion with the manual work ? — We do. 

23680. But you don’t always find that possible at 
the very start, do you? — No. The only thing we 

can hope to do to begin with with those boys is that 
when we put a piece of wood before them — a model 
of what we wish them to make — wo teach 
them to take measurements, for instance, and to plane 
wood thoroughly and evenly, and to pul the pieces 
together in a methodical way, and wo insist upon 
them doing that, but beyond that we don’t ask them 
to do anything. 

23681. You insist on accuracy from the very 
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beginning — such accuracy as is reasonable with lads 
of that age 1 — Yes ; from the beginning. 

23682. You introduce drawing as soon as you use- 
fully can 1 — The teacher makes a drawing, and the 
boys have to work from the drawing which the 
teacher makes. Some of the boys are able now to 
draw what they are going to make, but I am bound 
to say that is a rare case with the boys we have. 

23683. We may take it that very few of those boys 
have had drawing in the day school before they come 
to you! — -Very few. 

23684. So that it is virgin soil as regards that part 
of the instruction 1 — No doubt of it. 

23685. Well, takingthewholeworkof your committee 
now, after your experience of five years, you are quite 
satisfied that it has had an important influence on 
the behaviour, discipline, and self-restraint of those 
lads 1 — I have no doubt about it, 

23686. And also that it has had considerable 
educational effect in the way of making them more 
accurate, and training their powers of observation 1 — 

It must have. 

23687. But you have been able in a few cases to 
bring the pupils to such a stage that they are able to 
enter on the work of the Technical Institute ! — Yes ; 
the more intelligent of them. As I have already 
said with regard to that, the numbers cau only be 
very few, having regard to the material we are work- 
ing with. 

23688. Chairman. — About how much does Dundee 
receive from the local taxation grunt; you say 
the amount varies from year to year 1 — In 1896—97 
Dundee received £1,762. 

23689. And that was not excessively large or 
excessively small! — Well, that was large. In 1895— 
96 Dundee only received £1,170. 

23690. The amount then varies within very wide 
limits ! — It varies from £1,160 up to about £1,700. 

23691. Would the average be somewhere about 
£1,400 or £1,500?— Yes. 

23692. Is the whole of that expanded upon educa- 
tional work ? — W ell, in Duudee it is. I think Dundee 
stands in that respect almost by itself. 

23693. Then we may take it that the Town 
Council of Dundee appreciate the importance of 
technical education to which that grant is applied 1 — 
You may take that surely. 

23694. Of that grant somewhere about one-third is 
annually applied to this particular school ; I think 
you said £400 and £500?— Some years there is 
more than others. For example, in 1893-94 the sum 
was £471. 

23695. Well, it is from £300 to £500 ! — I would 
say about £360. 

23696. And that is so expended upon these olasses 
that practically your pupils don’t cost you much 
more than about an average of £1 per pupil. Last 
year, for instance, the number of pupils was 700, and 
the total expenditure was £728 ? — Yes ; that inoluded 
the grants. 

23697. Did it include the grants earned both from 
the Education Department and the South Kensington 
Department? — That did not include the South 
Kensington grant. I have only given you the 
education grant. We get two sets of grants — one 
from the Scotch Education Department in i espect of 
the manual instruction and continuation classes ; and 
we also get a grant in respect of clay-modelling and 
drawing from the South Kensington Department, hut 
I leave both out — both the number of pupils and also 
the grants — out of my statement. 

23698. Then the difference between £415 and 
£728 last yeur expended on the school, came from 
the local taxation grant?— £415 came as grants from 
the Scotch Education Department in respect of the 
attendance of boys at the manual instruction and 
continuation classes, and £313 came from the Town 
Council. I ought to say this : I think that it must 
be borne hi mind that, with the sum we have got 
from the Town Council, we have supplied all our 
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schools with furniture, which cost a lot of money. Dundee. 
This committee has no power to incur debt, and must oet.uo, lusr. 
therefore, pay every year everything it spends out of g)r J| ^ s 
the grant it receives from the Town Council and the 
Education Department. 

23699. With regard to the subjects taught, they 
are of two classes. One is manual training with a 
certain amount of drawing, and the other consists 
of the ordinary elementary subjects of a primary 
school 1 — Yes. 

23700. You try to combine these two sets of 
subjects — teaching them upon alternate evenings ? — 

Yes ; we insist upon it. 

23701. And you find the manual training is so 
popular with the boys that it constitutes an induce- 
ment to them to come to the other classes ? — That is 
the inducement ; otherwise I don’t believe they would 
come to the ordinary classes. 

23702. If the boys had got a good primary 
education before they came to you, would you be 
disposed to improve the literary education that is at 
present given ? — We have three different classes in 
connection with the ordinary evening schools for 
those boys. We have a lower, medium, and higher ; 
and, of course, those who are pretty-well educated 
get the higher, and they get what they have not got 
before. 

23703. Then for those boys it is really an advanced 
primary education that is given ? — It is. 

23704. But you ave obliged to give also a very 
elementary education, to provide for those half- 
timers you have spoken of. who come very imper- 
fectly prepared in the subjects of a primary school? — 

The great number of them have to be taught the very 
lowest rudiments of education. 

23705. Now, with respect to the manual training, 

I think you made it clear that it is not your object 
to teach trades, but to give such an education as will 
make the pupils fit to learn a trade afterwards ? — 

Yes ; we want to moke them handy boys, so that they 
may be all the better adapted to any trade they may 
go to, no matter what it is. 

23706. And the representatives of the trades now 
understand that they get their boys better prepared 
for their work in life ? — Well, tradesmen occasionally 
take those boys as apprentices, simply because they 
have received the little education we can give them in 
our schools. 

23707. And therefore the school is beneficial both 
to the trades unions and to the employers? — I could 
not really say tJiat ; they find that the boys that come 
from our school are fitted to profit by their teaching 
on account of the manual training they previously 
had received. Thb Trades’ Oounoil is a body of 
operatives, those who employ the boys as apprentices 
are masters necessarily, and 1 mean to say that I 
know masters who prefer a boy from those schools, 
simply because he lias already got some training in 
the use of tools and is therefore more adaptable when 
he comes to learn his business. 

23708. At present there is no distrust, on the part 
of the Trades' Council, of your school? — No. 

23709. Although, T think, you said at first there 
was? — At first there was an inclination on the part 
of some of them — it was not hy any means universal, 
there were a fewmeniutheTrades’ Council who doubted 
whether we were doing a right thing fr om their point 
of view, but we satisfied the Trades’ Council that we 
were doing nothing at all detrimental to the interests 
of tradesmen in those districts. 

23710. Are your pupils, to any extent, the children 
of tradesmen ?-— Oh, yes, a good few of them are, but 
the great bulk are not ; the great bulk are the children 
of mere labourers, who, themselves have never had an 
opportunity of getting education, and peihaps don’t 
know the value of it to thru children. 

23711. Yon have spoken of the Technical Institute 
in Dundee ; is that also supported out of the local 
taxation grant? — To a considerable extent, the 
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Dundee. Technical Institute receives out of this Technical 
Octlft 1887 . Education grant £500 a year. 

Sir J ~u ~3 -3712. But at present, comparatively few of the 

Low.* nW * pupils of your evening school are able to go to the 
Technical Institute 1 — This is the first year that any 
of them have asked to be sent there. 

23713. That, seems to show that already the feeling is 
growing that they may he prepared in your school, and 
fitted to profit by the Technical Institute afterwards 1 
— Yes, that was the crown of the edifice we had in view 
when we started this thing ; we wanted to gradually 
raise those hoys uutil we could take advantage of this 
greater institution where tradesmen's sons and sons of 
people of all classes go to get trained in purely 
technical work. 

23714. And that crown is already in view? — It is 
on the part of one or two of them. 

23715. Mr. Molloy. — Your evening school started 
about five years ago ? — Yes. 

23716. And the general result of it is very 
satisfactory ? — I should have said six years ago, this is 
the sixth year. 

23717. And your experience is that the outcome is 
of a very satisfactory character ? — Yes. 

23718. I notice that all along you spoke of provision 
for the instruction in the evening of boys, is there 
any corresponding instruction for girls in Dundee 1 — 
The School Board give instruction to girls in the 
evening, but l am afraid hardly for a class of girls 
analogous to the boys we are dealing with, I menu 
mill hands ; this very oommittee tried something of 
that sort, I may tell you, and they were more or less 
successful, I am afraid rather less than more 
successful. 

23719. Did that arise from indisposition on the 
part of the girls to attend in the evening ? — It is not 
so easy to manage, and of course there is another 
difficulty and a very serious one, the committee think it 
is a most necessary thing to attend to the wants of the 
girls in that direction, but of course the training they 
would want would be domestic training. 

23720. Quito so, cookery and laundry work? — Yes, 
I am afraid we have not been able to do it in such a 
manner as would lead to much good. 

23721. Then all your efforts up to the present have 
been on the side of the boys ? — Practically. 

23722. Have you compulsory attendance in 
Dundee ? — At the day school, yes. 

23723. How many boys are on the rolls of the 
evening schools, how many are registered for admis- 
sion to the schools? — 700 is the number on whom we 
get grants. T have taken it in that way because at the 
beginning of the session there is always quite a crowd 
of boys, far more than we can take, but they drop off. 
I have taken the numbers on whom we get the actual 
grants, indicating that they have been there a sufficient 
time to warrant the Department in giving us a grant. 

23T24. Could you broadly indicate what the 
average nightly attendance is, say for the last session ; 
whiit I want to come at is the ratio of the attendances 
to the number on the rolls, how many entered at the 
beginning and then, |>erhaps, fell away from the 
instruction and might have resumed for a little time 
in a desultory manner ? - You may take it that the 
number at the school is the number I have said, 
700. I cannot say how many fell away. 

23725. That 700 represents 700 individual pupils? 
— Oh, yes, certainly. 

23726. Mr. Struthers. — S ome of whom may have 
attended a fortnight, or a month or three months. 

23727. Chairman. — But all these 700 attended 
sufficiently often to get a grant I — Certainly. 

23728. And the number who have attended from 
time to time is wry much larger than 700? — You 
may take it that way. 

23729. Jsthe ordinary nightly attendance about 
700? — J think, so, you may take it on the whole that 
the number I have given is about the attendance ; 


some nights there may be fifty fewer, but it would 
bo very rare, some exceptional occasion would keep 
them away, some boys, for example, have to work at 
nights in their mills. 

23730. Mr. Molloy.— W luit is the miniumu 
number of attendances required by the Department to 
warrant their gran t ? — Thut I am not certain of. 

23781. And the duration of the class, it opens I 
suppose, in September? — It begins at the beginning 
of October, but that also another witness will tell you. 

23732. Is there auy test applied to the proficiency 
of the pupils at the end of the session ? — No, there is 
no test. 

23733. Are there auy prizes distributed for regular 
attendance ? — There is iv test by the inspector of schools- 
well, he is here aud he will tell you about thut, I have 
no doubt. 

23734. But your committee does not apply any test ? 
— Oh, no, it does not. 

23735. Along with the ordinary subjects such as 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, you have mnnual 
instruction on two nights, the other subjects on two 
other nights, you have drawing also ; is there any 
elementary science taught? — I believe there is, 1 
cannot give you details as to what it is, but we have 
asked one of the teachers to he here to-day just to tell 
you these tilings. 

23736. Would you bo able to say whether music is 
taught also ? — No, we do not teach music. 

23737. Chairman. — Y ou meutioned that the rate 
per head of cost for all this instruction was about £1 ? 
— Yes. 

23738. And out of the sum total your Town 
Council contributed £313 for the last session? — Yes, 
that is it. 

23739. What is the local education rate in Dundee 
on the valuation of property J — 1«. Id. in the £ this 
year. 

23740. That is high, is it not? — We ratepayers 
consider it very high. 

23741. But I hope the ratepayers also think they 
get very good value ? — I have no doubt they do. 

23742 If they get as good value in the day time 
as they do in the evening they ought to be content? 
— I think they get good work for the money. 

23743. I would like to emphasize this, that your 
expressiou was that the great object of the manual 
instruction was to teach the boys liow to use tools 
and handle tools, not at oil to teach trades, and as a 
subsidiary thing that they may be led up to enter at 
the institute ? — Yes. 

23744. Have any objections been offered by the 
parents ? — Far from that. 

23745. Parents and boys co-operate enthusiastically 
with you about this manual instruction in the even- 
ing? — Yes, the pareuts are delighted that the boys 
should attend. 

23746. And from a eommeucement of 320, when 
there was a novelty about it, you have brought it up 
to 700 ?— Yes. 

23747. Mr. Strothers. — A nd your impression is 
that if you had more accommodation you might have 
a larger number ? — 1 believe if we had accommodation 
and schools in suitable districts and money to carry 
them on with, that this system would be far more uni- 
versally taken advantage of by boys than it is in 
Dundee. 

23748. Could you give us any information about 
the plant ? — The figures I have given you include the 
cost of the plant that we paid out of the money we 
received from the Town Council, because as I under- 
stand it, the Department will not give grants in 
respect of putting down plaut such as we require in 
these schools. 

23749. Chairman. — You mentioned that in the 
first year you spent £500, and that a large part of 
that sum went in the equipment of the schools ; after- 
wards your expenditure on equipment went up to 
£415 one year, and £450 another year? — That is so. 
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23750. Chairman. — You are a member of the 
Town Council of Dundee. — Yes. 

23751. And you are also a member of tbe joint 
committee which manages the evening schools! — 
Yes. 

2-5752. And you are Chairman of the Manual In- 
struction Committee which, I suppose, is a sub-com- 
mittee of that body! - No, the whole committee work 
simultaneously ; there is no sub-committee. 

23753. Then the Manual Instruction Committeo is 
the whole committee ! — Yes. 

23754. You have heard the evidence given us by 
Sir James Low. Do yon agree substantially with 
the opinions he has expressed ? — Substantially, in 
every respect, so far as the material details me con- 
cerned, but I might give you some information with 
regard to the boys themselves. The object of these 
classes has been explained to some extent, but I may 
tell you that the lads who attend these classes are 
principally mill lads. If I mistake not, sir, you made 
the inquiry as to whether any of these lads were the 
sons of tradesmen ; I might say very few of them are 
the sons of tradesmen ; the big majority, at least 95 
per cent., belong to the very poorest of Dundee, the 
residuum, the lowest grade boys ; a large proportion 
of them are destitute of father or mother, either nne 
or the other : a very considerable number are orphans. 
During the post five years I might say that the aggre- 
gate numbers who passed through our hands in the 
session have been close upon a thousand ; I wish to 
explain that, although 700 has been the average 
attendance on last year, we have always a pretty 
large number upon our list, and as soon as there 
is a vacancy they are ready to come iu. I will give 
you an instance : one individual school, the head- 
master of which is a witness here, enrolled this year 
somewhere about 600 lads. We could only accom- 
modate probably less than half that number at our 
manual school ; consequently, while our manual or 
workshop school was filled, we had this large propor- 
tion in our continuation school. Of course they 
dropped off bit by bit from the workshop. We then 
have recourse to the continuation school and fill up 
the vacancies there, but in tho course of the session, 
even in those continuation schools, tho attendance 
drops off. 

23755. The substantial and important fact for us 
is that you have about 700 whose attendances arc 
sufficient to earn the grants ! — Always. Between five 
and six years ago when these classes were started, as 
the last witness stated; we thought we could never 
manage those boys, but we wore exceedingly careful 
as to the class of men who were to teach them. In 
the first place, in the workshops or manual school the 
teachers that were selected we knew the most of 
them, their characters and their abilities, and we were 
careful to select good tradesmen, and men, if possible, 
who had taken certificatesinScienceand Art from South 
Kensington ; some of them had und some of them had 


not, but apart from, that we took care that in addition OaimdUM 
to being good tradesmen, they had also an idea of l0t ' 
imparting knowledge as teachers, and then that their 
moral and social characters were such os to have a 
moral effect upon lads. The consequence has been 
that at the end of each session the Lid who comes in 
a wild rowdy boy goes away altogether changed. To 
supplement that,I have been told by mill managers and 
overseers time after time that lads who spend a short 
time in our classes, say a single session, are not only 
better boys but handier at their avocations. 

23756. Mr. Molloy. — You say you employ good 
tradesmen, and you ulso take pains that they should 
be qualified in teaching! — No; in the art of impart- 
ing knowledge. 

23757. Not merely that they should know tbe sub- 
ject themselves, but know how to teacii the subject! 

— Yes, and how to handle the boys. 

23758. What steps are taken to ascertain that! — 

Most of the men belong to the city here, and we know 
them by repute. Take, for instance, the headmasters ; 
the headmasters are all highly qualified men in their 
different professions ; we knew them perfectly well 
before we took them. Then, with regard to the sub- 
ordinates, a number of those we did not know, but 
our headmasters know them and knew what they 
wanted. 

23759. Mr. Stbuthers. — Do you teach elementary 
science at all 1 — Physiography. 

23760. That is on the evening devoted to continu- 
ation subjects! — Yes. 

23761. And to the most advanced of the three 
groups into which the evening school is divided ? — 

The most advanced only. 

23762. I suppose that while you lay great stress 
on the teacher having a practical knowledge of the 
work he was going to teach, you think he should also 
have skill iu imparting his knowledge and if possible 
some enthusiasm in his work! — Undoubtedly, the 
success of the schools has lain a great deal in the en- 
thusiasm of these teachers. 

23763. And if yon found these qualities united in 
a certificated teacher you would have no difficulty in 
engaging him ! — Do yon refer to continuation teachers 
or workshop teachers 'I 

23764. I refer to the workshop teachers ; if by 
chance you found a certificated teacher iu the ordinary 
schools who had really a practical command of wood- 
work and was enthusiastic about its educational 
benefits, you would have no hesitation in employing 
him ! — No, I have explained to you that the most of 
those boys are employed in mills and factories. 

23765. Mr. Molloy. — With regard to hours of 
attendance 1 — We eommeuce at a quarter past seven 
and stop at a quarter past nine, four nights every 
week. 

23706. That does not inc.ude any time for religious 
instruction! — We give no religious instruction what- 
ever. 


Bailie Macdonald, Member of the School Board, Dundee, examined. 


23767. CnAiBMAN. — You were formerly Chairman 
of the School Board of Dundee! — I was during the 
last School Board. 

23768. Are you still a member of the School Board 1 
— I am. 

23769. You have had experience of these evening 
schools; would you just state generally what you 
think as to their usefulness and their success V — I 
have been a member of the committee from the very 
beginning and convener or chairman of lh -1 committee 
for the first three years. 1 don't know ot any social 
movement in Dundee that has been in my opinion so 
beneficial to the poorer classes of boys as this move- 
ment. The change in the behaviour and the intelligence 


of the boys is wonderful, indeed one who visited one Ba)ll8 
of our schools six years ago, and again one of our M.^unn.ia 
schools now, could not conceive that the pupils wore 
iroui the same class of boys. 

23770. What hours in the evening are the schools 
open'! — You mean the manual school! 

23771. Yes ; tell us of the classes for manual work ! 

— Four nights a week — Monday,Tuesdny, Wednesday, 
aqd Thursday. 

23772. What are. the hours ? — Quarter past seven 
to quarter past nine. 

23773, No practical iucouveuience has been found 
to result from the boys going to schoo 1 and returning 
from school, in the winter time, at these hours! — We 
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found none. Indeed we found on more than one 
occasion very poor little boys so anxious to attend, 
that I have seen them coming in the stormy, snowy 
winter nights barefooted. 

23774. These are boys whose primary education 
had been imperfect in many cases? — Very imperfect. 

23775. How was it that they did not profit of the 
opportunities ofi'ered by the Board Schools? — Well, 
it is very difficult to explain that, but there is a 
residuum of boys and girls that it is impossible for 
the Board School to chaw in within their net. A 
very large number of those poorer classes come from 
different parts of the country and other towns. We 
have found boys of fifteen and sixteen yearn of age 
in those schools that did not know the alphabet, but in 
every case we found that they were only a year or two, 
or perhaps a few months, in Dundee. 

23776. Then in many oases their backwardness has 
arisen from the fact that they were not natives of 
Dundee, but of some other district, whore perhaps 
they had not the same opportunities as exist in 
Dundee ? —Well, they are very much of a migratory 
habit. A great many of them are low mill workers ; 
and although one School Board may get hold of them, 
it is only for a week or two when they are off. 

23777. Yon seemed to say that the pupils coming 
to these evening classes have a great desire to profit 
of the opportunities which they offer; and that 
suggests a question, how it is that they did not profit, 
of the opportunities which the School Boards now 
generally afford in Scotland? — A great many of 
those boys had not the opportunity, they were 
wandering from place to place ; but there is not so 
much desire on the part of the low class of boys to 
attend the ordinary continuation class as to attend 
the manual, and it is as a bait to them to attend 
the ordinary class, that the first; year, as Sir 
James Low explained to you, we did not insist 
upon their attending other classes. That was not my 
wish ; I was anxious that it should be made a con- 
dition from the first, but the majority of the committee 
thought they would begin with manual instruction 
alone ; but by-and-by we saw that it was necessary 
to combine with the ordinary manual instruction the 
regular branches of ordinary education. 

23778. And the manual instruction is so attractive 
that, for the sake of it, they will come to the other 
classes ? — They will ; we make it a condition that if 
they don’t attend the ordinary classes regularly they 
are not allowed to go to the other. 

23779. Then with respect to the general statements 
and views expressed by Sir James Low, I gather 
that you concur entirely in what he has told us ? — 
Entirely. I might mention that, in addition to those 
classes of which Sir James and Mr. Elliott spoke, we 
have in connection v ith the School Board very large 
classes for ordinary education. 

23780. I was going to ask you if you could give 
ns a short account of the education given under the 
School Board in Dundee? — I spoke only generally 
just now, because I was not aware until this morning 
that I was expected to be here, and the School Board 
has up to this moment no official knowledge of this 
inquiry. If we had known of it we would have been 
prepared to lay the figures before you, but I shall bo 
delighted to give you information generally. 

23781. We should like to know whether any 
manual training is given in the Board Schools? — 
Yes, to some extent. We have in connection with 
one of our academies a workshop, but the boys are 
accustomed to pay for that in addition to the ordinary 
fee. Then, again, we have one central school to which 
pupils in the sixth standard are drafted from the 
surrounding schools, and we have a teacher employed 
for that purpose — that is merely experimental. 

23782. How long has the experiment been goin" 
on f — Por two years. 

23783. Do you find that it has fulfilled your 
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expectations?— Well, I am not quite in a position to 
speak to that. I may mention that I do not attach 
myself, very much importance to these classes in 
connection with day schools ; hut I attach the 
utmost importance to this work after the hoys hay e 
left school, but not during school horn's. 

23784. You approve of it, I understand, in what 
are called continuation schools? — Thoroughly. 

23785. Have you any such continuation schools 
under the School Board? — Oh. yes, for both boys 
and girls. We have just now in regular attendance 
about 2,000 pupils, boys aud girls, attending our 
ordinary evening continuation schools over mid 
above those of which Sir James Low and Mi-. Elliott 
spoke. 

23786. In these evening continuation schools, you 
teach the ordinary subjects of primary education?— 
Yes. 

23787. Is that education somewhat more advanced 
than what is taught in the day schools ? — Yes, more 
advanced in several of our schools. I may state that 
when we opened these schools a number of years 
ago we were obliged to have classes for hoys and 
girls in standard two and three, but we find now 
that there are very few attending who are not able 
to begin with standard four or five. 

23788. Then the bulk of the pupils in the evening 
continuation schools have already reached standard 
four or five in the primary school ? — The great bulk, 
we find, however, a very sad feature in connection 
with our evening schools ; we find that boys and girls 
who have passed, say standard five, and have absented 
themselves from school then, during, say, two years, 
are not fit to go into standard five, so quickly do they 
forget what, they have learned in the day schools. 

23789. You think it would be desirable that they 
should go at once to the continuation school as soon 
as they leave the ordinary one ? — That is what we 
press very strongly. 

23790. In the evening continuation school is there 
manual training ? — No, except for girls, in laundry, 
sewing, aud cookery. 

23791. That is a good deal for girls ; but you don’t 
teach any manual work to the boys ? — No ; I may 
supplement what Sir James said about our haring as 
a manual committee done nothing for girls, that for 
three sessions for 1893-94-95 we employed a special 
teacher of cookery for the benefit of those poorer 
girls attending no evening class. Wo employed a 
lady very highly competent for the work to teach 
them cookery and the elements of domestic economy. 

23792. You said that in the evening continuation 
schools there are about 2,000 pupils ; what would be 
the total number of pupils in the day schools roughly? 
About 20,000. 

23793. The numbers in the evening schools are 
about 10 per cent, of those in the day schools?— 
Rather more if you count 700 or so attending the 
manual classes ; the 2,000 I give ynu are over and 
above. 

23794. I mean the evening schools under the 
Board ? — Under the Board entirely, haring no con- 
nection with the Manual Committee. 

23795. Are the elements of science taught in any 
of your schools — day schools or evening schools? — In 
all our day schools, aud now in several of our evening 
schools. We have two of our evening schools 
specially set apart for the higher education — that is, 
education above the sixth standard — in which we 
teach physiography and chemistry and several other 
such branches. 

23796. Is the teaching of the subjects conducted 
under the programme of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment ? — Yes. 

23797. And do you get grants accoiding to the 
results examination ? — We have hitherto done so. 

23798. Mr. Molloy. — Do you publish any School 
Board Report for the year of the working in Dundee? 
— Trieunially we do. 
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23799. What was the date of the last publication l 
— In April of this year. 

23800. Would yon do us the favour of letting ns 
have a copy of the report ! — I shall be delighted. 

23801. How many schools are there under the 
Dundee School Board 1 — Twenty-two. 

23802. And how many pupils in the twenty-two 
schools 1 — Close upon 20,000. 

23803. And over and above the 20,000 yon have 
pupils also attending evening schools quite distinct 
from the manual instruction schools! — About 2,000. 

23804. Do many pupils attend both day and even- 
ing schools 1 — No. 

23805. Do you prohibit that ! — We do ; we have 
found in going round our evening schools perhaps 
half a dozen out of the whole number, very exceptional 
oases ; but we don’t allow it, and we get no grant. I 
might say that the grants Sir James Low spoke of as 
earned were the grants paid. We earn a great deal 
more, but I am sorry to say that the Department 
manage to clip off sometimes for our evening schools 
close upon 50 per cent, of the grant earned ; we know 
what we have earned, but we don’t know what we 
will get, and in some schools the grant earned is very 
close upon double the grant paid, and in every case 
very much larger. 

23806. Chairman. — Than they must owe you a 
great deal after so many years 1 — i am afraid we may 
let it pass as irrecoverable. 

23807. Mr. Molloy. — In addition to the ordinary 
literary subjects, what special subjects are taken up by 
boys in the ordinary day schools'! — We have mathe- 
matics, chemistry, physics, physiography, shorthand, 
book-keeping, and so on. I am speaking of the 
ordinary schools in connection with two of our 
academics ; we have all the advanced branches of a 
liberal education. 

23808. Where does the money come from for the 
instruction in these higher branches — Latin, French, 
Creek — if you have any ? — Well, we get a grant from 
the Borough Committee, and by means of it we are 
able to give free scholarships just now to 270 pupils 
in the higher branches of education. Without this 
grant wc would not be able to do it. 

23809. Is that included in the 13d. in the £ rate 1 
— W e are not entitled to take it out of the 13d. rate. 
We are not entitled to the rate for secondary educa- 
tion. 

23810. But you have money at your disposal! 
—Yes. 

23811. On the side of the girls you mentioned 
cookery, laundry work, and, in a general way, domestic 
economy 1— Yes. 

23812. May I inquire is book-keeping taught to 
your boys 1 — Yes. 

23813, Is kindergarten taught in your infant 
schools and other schools ! — In every one. 

23814. Not confined to mere infant schools! — We 
have no infant schools apart from ordinary schools ; 
we have infant departments, and in every one of them 
we have kindergarten work. 

23815. And if I mistake not the infant department 
comprises mere infants, and those in standard 1 ; 
would kindergarten instruction extend beyond stan- 
dard 1 1 — No. 

23816. Is your committee in favour of extending it 
into the higher standards ! — That has not been dis- 
cussed ; I am not in favour of it. 

23817. We have heard a good deal of evidence on 
the other side. Would you let us know why you 
object to the extension of kindergarten 1 — I don’t 
attach the importance to it at all that is attached to it 
nov/ a-days. I am an old retired teacher ; I have been 
engaged in teaching from my youth upwards until I 
became a member of the School Board. I quite 
approve of kindergarten for infants. 

23818. Chairman. — Have you object lessons in 
your system ! — Invariably in all schools. 

23819. How far do the object lessons extend in the 
standards 1 — To the very highest. 


23820. Many persons look upon object lessons as a d„ 

kind of advanoed kindergarten ? — If that is so I 
approve of that thoroughly. 0cl '\ 

23821. Mr. Molloy. — I presume also you have Bailie 
music and drawing! — In every school. Macdo: 

23822. — Drawing is compulsory on boys; do girls 
participate in the instruction ! — It is compulsory on 
boys, but not on gilds ; we have also cookery lessons 
given in all our schools; we have four teachers 
specially qualified for the teaching of cookery, and 
they give a coarse of lesions in one school and then in 
another, so that all the girls of standard 4 and 
upwards get lessons in cookery. 

23823. Are all the pupils of the ordinary day school 
free as regurds fees 1 — All except the two academies ; 
in the two academies the highest fee is £ 2 per annum, 
and for tliat they are entitled to all the branches of a 
liberal education. 

23824. Preparatory to a university 1 — Yes ; many 
of our hoys go direct from these to a university. 

23825. Having previously graduated in an ordinary 
day school i — Yes. 

23826. Mr. Struthkrs. — You spoke, Bailie 
Macdonald, in the highest terms of the manual 
evening classes ; you found them work very success- 
fully 1 — Yes, I attach the very greatest importance to 
them. 

23827. And you don't think the pupils who attend 
these classes would have attended the ordinary even- 
ing classes in such large numbers 1 — I do not think 
so. 

23828. You spoke of the manual work as being a 
bait which attracted them to the ordinary evening 
school 1 — Yes, in a great measure. 

23829. And yon think the bait has been taken! — 

No doubt of that. 

23830. Would not the same tiling apply to the day 
schools! — No. 

23831. You might hold out a bait to get children 
to the day schools ! — Well, the attendance at the day 
school is compulsory. 

23832. I thought yon said yon found compulsion 
does not reach a certain class of the population ! — It 
is the younger children, who would not be fit for 
manual work, 

23833. By manual work one does not mean ex- 
clusively woodwork ; it may comprehend anything 
from kindergarten up to woodwork. There are various 
forms, which all have for one of their objects, holding 
out a bait to children to come to school ! — That may 
be so : we try to attract them in every possible way. 

23834. Except this ! — I am afraid that would not 
be successful at all. 

23835. It might be worth trying in the case of tbe 
schools in the poorer districts, where the children were 
difficult to get at! — I would have no objection to try 
it in one or two of our poorer schools. 

23836. Turning to the case of Ireland, where there 
is no compulsion, in many districts would if not be a 
good thing to make the schools attractive in every 
possible way 1 — Oh, certainly. 

23837. If you get the children to school by some- 
thing that attracts them, you may be able to teach 
them something else that is useful 1 — Yes. 

23838. Putting aside what educational value there 
may be in the attraction ! — 1 thoroughly agree with 
that view. 

23839. So, in the case of schools in poor districts 
where compulsion is not in operation, a considerable 
development of manual work on the lines of your 
eveniug schools here would be desirable ! — I have no 
doubt it would be a strong incentive to children to 
attend. 

23840. Then you said yon approved of kindergarten 
in the infant departments ? — Yes. 

23841. Then you would not have it in standard 1 1 
— I would not object to standard 1. 

23842. In standard 2 would you object to it! — I 
think standard 1 is quite enough. 

2 X 
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23843, Children in standard one are of what age, 
between seven and eight 1 — Yes. 

23844. Why would you leave it off after that age, 
if it i8 beneficial for children of seven or eight would 
it not presumably be beneficial to children of from 
eight to nine! — I don’t know, I think they have 
enough to do with the ordinary lessons after that. 

23845. By the ordinary work you mean reading, 
writing, and arithmetic 1 — Yes. 

23846. And not doing certain lessons in reading, 
writing, or arithmetic, but becoming really expert in 
ordinary calculations in arithmetic! — Yes. 

23847. You wantthisreading.writiugand arithmetic 
to be of such a nature that it can be turned to 
practical account! — Yes, I may mention we have 
drill in all our schools. 

23848. For instance take grammar : what do you 
conceive is the purpose of teaching grammar in 
addition to reading, writing and arithmetic 1 — It is a 
question l did not consider, I think it is so self- 
evident. 

23849. Many people have ventured to throw a 
doubt on its value? — Yes, a late member of our 
School Board declared that spelling was perfectly 
valueless if one could write so that his correspondent 
could understand what he meant, and the same way 
with grammar. 

23850. We may take it that anything in addition 
to reading, writing and aritlnnetic should be of such 
a nature as to make the children more intelligent! — 
Certainly, but our inspectors do see to it that their 
intelligence is cultivated. 

23851. If- it should happen, as a result of experi- 
ments with manual work — I am not speaking of wood- 
work exclusively, but cardboard work, which requires 
considerable accuracy and forethought — if it turn out 
that such work did develop the intelligence of the 
children and made them more accurate yon would 
consider it on a level with other subjects of school 
work outside of reading, writing and arithmetic? — 
Yes, after a certain stage. 

23802. Would you not put it before a certain stage 
rather, that is to say, the more abstract subjects, 
such as grammar would come later, and those which 
were concrete, such as cardboard work, would come 
earlier ?— I would certainly put grammar in the fore- 
front. 

23853. Forefront in order of importance, but I am 
talking in order of time ! — I would put it in order of 
time as well. 

23854. You think it more important it should be 
taught in secon l and third than in fifth and sixth ? — 
No, I think it should be taught- in all standards, lmt 
if you don't begin in second and third you will not 
make them very proficient in fifth and sixth. 

23855. But still if it turned out that manual work 
in its various forms had the effect of making the 
children more observant and accurate and of sharpening 
their wits,* you would think it a useful subject of 
school instruction 1 — Yes, if there was time, but the 
teachers are so pressed just now with the require- 
ments of the Code. 

23856. If you found in evidence that in schools in 
England, Birmingham, and Liverpool, where they 
devote a great deal of time to this form of instruction, 
if you found the universal testimony is that the 
efficiency in the ordinary subjects has not fallen off, 
that would he some encouragement to take it up? — I 
daresay it would. 

23857. You have 2,000 children in the evening 
sohools ; it would give us an idea of how that meausa 
continuation of the day school if you could furnish 
the number of children in standard five — doyouhappen 
to know that! — I do not, but I can send it in. 

23858. Being about 2 ',000 all over there might be 
2.000 or 3,000 in standard five, that is to say 
the evening classes represent practically the number 
of ohildren in standard five. They take standard 
four work in the evening school, but probably all of 
them have passed standard five 1 — What I meant was 


that a good many who some years ago passed standard 
five in the day school are scarcely able to enter 
standard four after a year or two. I can give you 
exact figures. A largo number of our pupils leave 
after passing standard five. 

23859. Y on think it very important to encourage 
these children to go on to the evening school if y^, 
cauunt got them to continue in the day school 1— Most 
certainly. And ono suggestion that I and others 
lmve presented is wlmt we should approach the depart- 
ment with a view of making it compulsory on children 
to attend school until they puss standard six unless 
they give a pledge to attend mu- evening classes. 

23860. You think that would save a good deal of 
educational waste in the country 1 — I think so, a very 
great deal of the education is simply lost, oozed out 
after they leave school. 

23861. That is to say children of eleven or twelve, 
no matter how thoroughly they may know the subject 
at the time, if they don’t continue it, ore just at an 
age when it is easily lost! — Quite. 

23862. In the absence of this proposal you speak 
of wlmt stops do you think might be taken to get the 
children to move regularly into tho ovening schools 
from the day schools! — We instruct our teachers 
strongly to recommend all children whom they find 
are leaving the day school to at once join the evening 
school. 

23863. Is there an evening school in connection 
with each day school ? — Not quite. 

23864. Not quite, but nearly! — Nearly, bat they 
are not in connection with that particular school 
they are for the distinct. 

23865. I understand, but for almost everyone of 
your twenty- two schools you have an evening school 
— Yes, in i* ine- tenths. 

23866. These evening schools would hetaughttosome 
extent, if not entirely, by the teachers of the day school 
the assistants I — We have fifteen evening schools, in 
addition to the three manual classes. 

23867. It is an easier thing to get the teachers to 
take an interest in an evening school conducted in 
their own school than to persuade children to go to 
another school ? — I don’t know that that would be 
practicable. I said we liad fifteen evening schools, 
eight of those are for boys, and I think seven for girls. 
We could not have in the same school, at least we don't 
think it prudent to have hoys and girls taught in the 
same school —at least we dou’t think it prudent to 
have boys and girls taught in the same school in the 
evening. We have separate schools in separate 
localities for boys and girls. 

23868. I suppose you think the evening school the 
proper place for teaching such subjects as shorthand 
and bookkeeping rather than the day school 1 — Yes, 
I do. 

23869. Would you say the same thing about 
cookery and laundry work! — About laundry work 
specially ; I would not say so much about cookery. I 
know the girls attending the dav schools in standards 
five and six show a very great interest in cookery and 
domestic economy, but laundry is specially adapted, I 
think, for evening classes. 

2387 1 ’. You have one central school in the day 
schools for manual instruction ? — Yes, it is held in & 
building which you will see to-night. 

23871. It is simply a room for annual instruction 
nnd nothing else ? — Simply. 

23872. And pupils are drafted to it from six other 
schools! — Yes. 

23873. And do all the boys from standard five 
and upwards in those six schools take manual instruc- 
tion !— They are allowed to do so. 

23874. Do you know to what extent they avail 
themselves of it ? — I think they nearly all go. 

23875. You don’t find that the subject is unpopular 
with them 1 — Oh, no, the subject is popular. 

23876. Don’t you think they might in that case 
continue longer at school ? — Well, it is possible it 
might induce them. 
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21877. Mr. Molloy. — T he assistant teachers of 
the Jay schools are the principal teachers of the night 
schools 1 — They are. 

23878. Anil of course they have a separate salary 
for their work done at night 1 —They have. 

23879. Might I inquire the rate of salary 1 — The 
salary for three nights of the head assistants just now 
is 20s. and 14s. for assistants — this is the first year 
that we have had them for three nights only. Up to 
this time they were teaching four nights, this year an 
experiment has been made, following the example of 
some other towns to have them for only three nights. 

23880. That rate of remuneration is independent 
altogether of the number under instruction ! — Wholly 
independent. 

23831. Chairman. — You have spoken of two 
academies under the Board ; I should like to know 
in what respect exactly do these academies differ from 
ordinary Board Schools 1 — In the first place, they are 
fee-paying schools, and then they are divided into two 
departments —an elementary, the same as the ordinary 
day schools, and then a senior or secondary depart- 
ment, iu which Latiu, Greek, mathematics, chemistry, 
and such other branches are taught. 

23882. And do all the children of the academies 
j>ay fees 1 — Except those who have free scholarships 
from this grant to which I alluded. We make that a 
competitive examination. 

23883. Do many of the pupils of the ordinary 
schools come afterwards to the academies 1 — They do ; 
we hold an examination every year about the middle 
of June, to which pupils from all the schools are 
invited to attend, and those who make a certain per- 
centage — this year 1 think it was 60 per cent of 
marks — are entitled to free scholarships, so far as we 
can give it in the academies. This year the number 
is 272 

23S84. Then these academies afford an opportunity 
to all the pupils in Dundee of obtaining a higher 
education if they qualify themselves for it 1 — Yes. 

23885. And those who gain scholarships can obtain 
that higher education free 1 — That is so. Those two 
academies are the schools or academies under the 
School Board, i n addition to that there is a very 
excellent institution — the Dundee High School — of 


which I have the honour of being a director, but it is Dundee, 
not under the School Board. cw.2e7i89i 

23886. Is that a secondary school 1 — It is elemen- _ _ — 
tary dr well as secondary ; all the branches of the M 

elementary education are caught as well as the higher, 
but that is independent altogether of the School 
Board. 

23887. Mr. Strothers — It teaches such subjects 
as you have already mentioned, Latin, French, 
mathematics, Greek, and so on, and you also teach 
woodwork in it ! — Yes. 

23888. Do you consider that on a level with the 
other subjects you have mentioned as a subject of 
secondary education 1 — It is optional. 

23889. Do many attend! — A good many do, but 
only a comparatively small number of the whole of 
the pupils. 

23890. Pupils who are preparing for engineering 
or some such occupation! — I should think so, and also 
pupils who wish to have some little handicraft. 

23891 Do you think it is taken with a view of pre- 
paring for a future occupation, or with a view of 
giving them a more all-round education ! — I think 
more of an all-round education. I may mention we 
had a very great difficulty et first with the Depart- 
ment with regard to our grants for manual work. 

According to the Code we are obliged to take manual 
instruction concurrently with the ordinary subjects, 
that is on the same night, and, indeed, according to 
the regulations of the Department, in the same build- 
ing ; but I think we, in Dundee, managed to convince 
the Department that that was not practicable. In the 
first place, ic was impossible to tench them manual 
work, I mean joinery work, in sn ordinary day school; 
and then, in the next place, we convinced the Depart- 
ment, too, that to tench them manual work, and also 
the ordinary branches on the same night, consisting 
of only two hours, was not a very satisfactory way. 

For instance, boys working with tools or saws from 
seven to eight, were not in the best position to go 
to drawing, and vice versa, and the Department 
yielded on that point, and allow us now to have the 
Schools in separate buildings and on separate nights. 

23892. So you found the Department open to con 
viction ! — On this occasion they were. 


Mr. Robert Carder, One of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools in Scotland, examined. 


23893 Mr. Sthuthers. — You are Inspector of 
schools for the Dundee district! — I am. 

23894. And you have inspected the manual in- 
struction classes, about which we have already had 
evidence, since they were opened — die manual instruc- 
tion classes, of course, being taken in connection with 
classes for elementary subjects ! — Yes. 

23895. Yon concur generally in the evidence you 
have heard as to the influence of these manual 
classes !— I do ; I consider them an im|Jortant social 
movement in the citw, getting hold of young lads who 
could not be got to the ordinary evening schools 
before. 

23896. You find the discipline in these evening 
schools quite satisfactory 1— The first year, at the 
beginning of the session, it was not ; but as the session 
went on it became satisfactory, and in the succeeding 
session it was quite satisfactory. 

23897. In fact more satisfactory than you would 
■expect from the class of lads who attend !- -Quite so. 

23898. And do you find instruction in the ordinary 
subjects also satisfactory ! — Standards four, five, und 
six make satisfactory progress. 

23899. Have you paid attention specially to the 
manual work that is carried on !— I have, a good deal. 

239H0. Do you think it has any educational ad- 
vantage apart from its effect in attracting boys to the 

school !— Yes, I think it lias an important educational 

bearing on the lads in tho way of awakening their in- 


Mr. Robert 
Calder. 

telligence as well ns making them handy in the 
management of tools. 

23901. They have got to be reasonably accurate ! 

— They have to be reasonably accurate and take great 
jiains, and to think out what they are about, which is 
an important matter. 

23902. So that generally tends to an increase of 
intelligence ! — I think it does. 

23903. It might have a marked effect in that way 
in the case of pupils who would not profit by the 
ordinary subjects ? — Yes, to a certain extent, it 
would. 

23904. That is to say, as one finds in ordinary 
school work, pupils profit by one subject more than 
another, and we have to provide a certain diversity of 
subject, in order to bring out the best powers of the 
pupils ! — Certainly ; there are some that would take 
to manual work more readily, and get more benefit 
from it. 

23905. You have, also, experience of the other 
evening schools in Dundee. We have heard it stated 
that there are 2,000 children attending eveuing con- 
tinuation schools ! —There are about 2,000 attending 
ordinary Board schools, but there is a considerable 
number of evening scholars in Dundee besides Board 
scholars. 

23906. A good many of these evening schools are 
schools for girls ! — A good many of the Board schools 

2X2 
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are schools for girls, and there are a good many 
schools for gii-ls outside the Board system. 

23907. Who conduct these other schools! — Princir 
pally church organizations. 

23908. They are purely voluntary schools ? — 
Purely voluntary schools. 

23909. In those schools do you find that much 
attention is given to instructing the girls in cookery 
aud laundry work! — That is the main object. The 
schools conducted by the churches take up a corres- 
ponding class of girls to those who go to the manual 
instruction classes ; they teach them needlework one 
evening in the week, and in addition, laundry and 
cookery, and in some instances dressmaking and one 
or two other useful branches. 

23910. Then those classes do for the girls some- 
what the same work that the special manual schools 
we have heard about, do for the boys? — So far as 
regards manual training, they do, but there is no con- 
tinuation school for ordinary literary work in con- 
nection with them. 

23911. They are not held out as a bait to induce 
the children to attend instruction in ordinary subjects ? 
— No. The Board tried evening schools correspond- 
ing to the manual classes for boys, and found it veiy 
difficult to get girls induced to take ordinary instruction 
in order to get cookery oP laundry work. They will 
come to cookery, dressmaking, or laundry work, but 
they don't like to be tied up to attend other classes. 

23912. But they can Ik; brought to attend other 
classes by making it a condition that they can only 
get cookery and laundry work by attending? — Not 
successfully. 

23913. Then cookery and laundry has not the same 
attraction for them that manual work has for boys I — 
I would not say that, they are very anxious to get 
cookery and laundry work. 

23914. But they are not prepared to pay for this 
instruction by attending classes in ordinary subjects 
as boys are ? — That has been the experience; they seem 
to think cookery, laundry, and dressmaking are sub- 
jects they would like to acquire, but ordinary reading 
lessons, arithmetic, and such like subjects they think 
they can do without : it is very difficult to geo them 
to go to such classes. 

23915. Have you considered the method in which 
cookery and laundry work are taught in these schools? 
— Yes. 

23916. Do yon think it is made as attractive as it 
might he? — I think so. 

23917. So that it is not for that reason that the 
girls cannot be induced to attend on the condition of 
takirg the ordinary subjects as well? — No, it is not 
for that reason ; the girls are quite attracted by the 
cookery aud laundry as taught them. 

23918. There is not the provision for the practical 
instruction of girls corresponding to what there is for 
boys? — There are four schools conducted by churches 
under inspection, with at least 500 girls in attendance, 
young women, many of them, from 20 to 25 years of 
age. Then there is the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and the Young Women’s Christian 
Association — they have large classes, tbeYoimg Men’s 
have 400 in attendance : it is under inspection. The 
Young Women's Christian Association is not under 
inspection, but they teach cookery and laundry work 
to a large number, I know. 

23919. Are shorthand and book-keeping taught to 
a large extent in the evening school ? — In the Board’s 
evening schools there is a good deal of shorthand being 
taught. In five or six shorthand is taught to large 
classes, book-keeping is taught in four of them, in the 
two academies and two others, as far as I remember. 
Of course I see most of the evening schools onoe a 
year, but one or other of my assistants generally takes 
the visitation. In the two academies you have large 
book-keeping and shorthand classes, and you have 
large shorthand classes in three or four other of the 
ordinary Board schools. 


23920. It seems more natural, does it not, that these 
subjects, which are of use to certain pupils ami not to 
others, should be tnnglit in continuation schools where 
the attendance is voluntary rather than in the ordinary 
day schools?— I think so, book-keeping at all events. 

23921. You have kindergarten departments in all 
the Board schools in the town? —In lire infant divi- 
sion of nearly all the schools in the district we have 
kindergarten. 

23922. And you find it does not interfere with the 
progress in the ordinary subjects ?— Not in the least, 

I think at that stage uf the scholar's career it is a great 
awakener of the intelligence and enables him to get 
on quicker. 

23923. Haveyou anything corresponding to kinder- 
garten in standard ono and two? — A good many of the 
schools carry on kindergarten to standard one, but there 
is nothing beyond that, in many of the schools standard | 
one is considered part of the infaut department. 

23924. Is wood work taught in the higher depart- 
ments in any of the Board schools outside Dundee?— 

No. In the High School that is not an inspected school, 
but I know the workshop well. It is one of the best 
workshops in Scotland, almost all the boys from the 
sixth form get an opportunity of getting instruction 
in woodwork. 

23925. Do you know whether n largo portion take 
advantage of the opportunity? — I believe a con- 
siderable portion, about ono half, take advantage of the 
opportunity given, and they have a regular course of 
instruction given, the tencliei-s there are on the staff 
of the school and are engaged in teaching geometrical 
and other drawing, and so arrange the work that 
drawing dovetails into the woodwork. 

23926. I suppose it is taken up in the High School 
because it is found to have a useful educational effect 1 
— I think so. 

23927. There is no intention of preparing them for 
a profession or trade which involves knowledge of 
woodwork? — Not in the least. But the boys are very 
fond of it. 

23928. Might it not lie said about woodwork in the 
ordinary elementary school that it lias an educational 
effect? — If it could be provided in a similar way my 
impression is that it might be very useful in the liigher 
classes, especially in Dundee. I have often thought 
it might be good as a bait — the word has been used by 
a previous witness — a bait to boys to remain at school 
longevthan they do. In Dundee there is great educa- • 
tional waste in the fourth and fifth standards, and in 
the sixth there is seldom one-third of the number in the 
fifth. As soon ns they got through the labour certificate 
examination, they are away from school, and very often 
run about the streets for a year nr more liefore coming 
to the evening continuation school, by which time they 
have forgotten a great deal tliat they learned before. 

23929. Short of the compulsion tlmt Bailie M‘L>onald 
spoke of, don’t you think that everything should be 
done to make the attendance in the higher classes of 
the day school attractive 1 — I do. 

23930. And if it wuh found by actual experience 
in other districts that woodwork was an attractive 
subject it would be a subject the School Board might 
naturally introduce ? — I think it would be very 
desirable to introduce it if it was found by experience 
to lengthen the attendance of boys at that age. 

23931. Take the intermediate standards three and 
four, don’t you thinktkere isaneed fova little relief there 
in the work ns well as in standards one aud two 1 — Not 
much, there is science taught in all the schools by 
object lessons and experiments, and they have also 
drawing taught in all the schools. 

23932. To both boys and civlsi — No, morely to 
boys ; the girls get sewing in place of science. 

23933. So the programme of these standards is 
pretty full ? — Yes. 

23934. And they get some education which develops 
accuracy of hand and eye ? — Yes. 

23935. And it is for experience to settle whether , 
more of this work should be introduced or not ? — Yes. 
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23936. Chairman, I tliink you have said that the school does not come up to the fourth standard! — Dand«c. 

elemeuts of science are taught in all the Boiud schools That accounts for it, but there are a great many others ocLVLlWI. 

in Dundee ; are they taught from a specific programme that leave school without obtaining this certificate ; — — 

or is it left to each master to teach according to his own them parents allow them to run about the streets as “ obe ' t 

ideas ? — There is a specific programme, which is sub- message-boys or in various other occupations. a *** 

twitted to me and approved of at the beginning of the 23917. "What special advantage does the labour 
year, but the same programme suits the whole of the certificate in the fifth standard give the children !— 
schools uuder the Board. Those who have been working half time are allowed, 

23937. That programme is only, I suppose, a as soon as they become thirteen, to work full time, anrl 

skeleton programme! — It is pretty detailed as to the get full wages. If they have not the fifth standard 

work to be taken up during the year, providing a certificate they are not allowed full time until they 
sufficient amount of work for each standard. are fourteen years of age. In Dundee we have 

23938. By whom was that drawn up originally! — between 3,000 and 4,000 children as half-timers. 

By the head teachers in Dundee in consultation with 23948. The examination for the labour certificate 
myself. may be regarded as the only instance of an individual 

23939. Mr. Molloy. — Yon referred to the labour examination conducted by you! — Except in specific 
certificate ; who conducts the examination ! — 1 do, with subjects. Where pupils take mathematics, Latin, 
my assistants. French, or German the grant is paid on individual 

23940. It is an individual examination ! — An indi- examination, but for a general certificate the examina- 
vidual in all cases. tion in the third standard for the half time certificate, 

23941. And it takes in reading, writing, spelling, and in the fifth for the full labour certificate, are the 
and arithmetic! — Yes, there are two labour oertifi- only individual examinations. 

cates, there is the labour certificate for half time 23949. Then at your annual examinations there 
employment in this district, and then the labour certi- arc some subjects involving individual examination! 
fieate for full time employment, which can only be — In every school. But these are higher pupils taking 
earned after they are thirteen years of age. specific subjects in the upper classes ; they begin with 

23942. And for the half-timers 1 — Eleven years of standard five, and go through six and ex-sixth, 
age. 23950. And special grants are given on the indi- 

23943. Is there a substantial difference in the re- vidual passes ! — Yes; 4s ahead, 
quirements of the two certificates l — Yes, for the half- 23951. And in all other branches of the inspection ! 

timers, standard three, reading,- writing, and arithmetic — It is class inspection. 

— with dictation; for full timers in the fifth slau<lard, 23952. It is a general view of what comes under 
reading with intelligence, composition, spelling, and your notice! — A general view of the average attain- 
arithmetic of a higher grade. ments of the class. 

23944. Those certificates are not given on easy 23953. Is the examination by class or by sample! 
terms! — Certainly not, they must come up to the — By class, invariably. 

standard three for half time, and to standard five for 23954. You may select auy number out of a class 
the time full certificate. aud examine them 1 — We may, but we never do ; we 

23945. In the case of a full certificate at the age of find it just as well to take a whole class, 
thirteen the child need not attend school any more ? — 23955. Is there an obligation to take a class 1 — No ; 

It is not required to attend at school any more. we may take a sample if we thought it conveuient. 

23946. And that is where the gap occurs. After 23956. Or, as we heard of in England, by mere 
two years the child, perhaps not attending school at inspection, after a conference with the local managers 
all, gets rusty, and when it conies to the evening ana head teachers ! — We never do that in Scotland. 

Mr. George J. Tarbat, Headmaster, James’-street Continuation School, Dundee, examined. 

23957. Chairman. — You are Headmaster of the manners and deportment during the time they stay Mr -G.J.Tarb.it 
James’-street Continuation School! — Yes, sir. in the school! — There is no doubt about that. 

23958. This is a school that is under the com- 23963. Mr. Strothers. — You are headmaster of 
mittee, not under the School Board 1 — Yes ; that is a a school in which literary instruction is given, but 
school in connection with the James’s-street Manual not in the manual department! — No ; I have nothing 
Instruction School. whatever to do with it, further than that we are 

23959. We have had a very full account of that responsible for the registration in connection with the 
school already from Sir James Low. Is there any- school — to see that the » - egister is properly kept, with 
thing you would wish to tell us in regard to the pro- a view to earn the grant. 

ficiency of the pupils and the character of the educa- 23964. You don’t actively teach in the manual 
tion given!— There is only one thing, if I might be instruction department at all ? — No. 
allowed, sir, that I would like to emphasize, and that 23965. And you have a knowledge of these boys 
is the absolute inducement which this manual instruc- from their work in the ordinary subjects! — Yes. 
tion makes to those boys to attend the school at all. 23966. Do you find they improve in habits of order 

Those boys come from a very low class in the city ; at as they go on in the session, from attending the manual 
a very early age they are earning very considerable instruction class 1 — Yes ; I have very strong ideas 
wages, and getting quite beyond the control of their regarding that. I strongly approve of manual instruc- 
parents ; and, while at the ordinary evening schools tion in all phases of school life ; the habit of pains- 
under the Dundee School Board the most of the hoys biking industry that is involved is most benoficial. 
attending it are there in obedience to their parents, 23967. You think it develops habits of accuracy 1 
the boys that come to our school are quite beyond the — Yes. 

control of their parents, aud would not attend ours or 23968. Of observation! — Yes, and application, 

any other evening school were it not for the induce- 23969. It sharpens the wits of the children! — 

ment held out by this manual instruction. Unquestionably. 

23960. What is there in this manual school that is 23970. Coming to the general question, don’t you 
so attractive 1 Is it the pleasure of doing work or the think if mauual instruction has such good results in 
expectation that it will enable them to earn higher un evening school, it might be useful in a day school 
wages ! — -It is the pleasure in acquiring a deftness and as well ! — I have no hesitation in asserting that, 
skill in handling tools, and the satisfaction of after- 23971. Of course in an appropriate form ; not ne- 
wards being able to make little articles for themselves, cessarily woodwork 1— Not necessarily woodwork. 

23961. They can come to this school without for- 23972. 1 mean woodwork for the higher standards 
feiting wages or earnings during the day !— Qnile so. and a simple form of instruction for the younger 

23962. Do you find a great improvement in their pupils 1— Yes, those in the lower standards. 
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Dublin. FITFY-SECOND PUBLIC SITTING.— WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 10th, 1897 

Nov . 10, 1807. ’ '» 

AT 11 O’CLOCK, A.M., 

At the Antient Concert Rooms, Dublin. 

Present:— T he Right Hon. The Earl of Belmore, gc.m.g., in the Chair; His Grace the Most 
Rkv. William J. Walsh, d.d. ; The Right Hon. C. T. Redinuton, m.a ; The Right 
Rev. Monsignor Molloy, d.d., d.sc. ; Rev. Henry Evans, d.d. ; Rev. Hamilton Wilson, 
d.d. ; and W. R. J. Molloy, Esq. ; 

with J. D. Daly, Esq., m.a., Secretary. 


Professor Thomas H. Teegan, Professor of Mathematics, and Principal, Marlborough-street 
Training College, Dublin, examined. 

Professor T. 23973. CnAiKMAN. — You are Professor of Mathe- words, they are trained to give practical instruction 
H. Tccg»n. matics, and Principal of the Marlborough street Traiu- in kindergarten. All the Queen’s Scholars receive 
ing College! — Yes, my lord. instruction in practical cookery, and all lwve to attend 

23974. 1 believe you are prepared to give us some the examination at the end of the course, 
evidence upon the coarse of instruction in the female 23979. Do the Queen’s Scholars ever go down into 
department of the Marlborough-street Training the kitchen to take part in cooking the dinner that is 
College, outside the ordinary literary programmes!— to be consumed by themselves afterwards ? — I pointed 
Yes, my lord. The female Queen’s Scholars rise at out a short while ago that in turn they prepare 
6.30 in the morning, make their beds, brush a dinner for a set of Queen’s Scholars twice a 
their dormitories, and afterwards dust their dorini- week. 

tories. They are down at half-past seven for roll-call, 23980. To be used by the Queen’s Scholars!— Yos, 
and then at morning devotions from half-past seven to a complete dinnpr. All receive instruction in practi- 
eight. At eight o'clock they have breakfast until cal cookery, aud we had instruction iu dairying — that 
half-past eight. Then some of the Queen’s Scholars is in butter-making, but it wus left oil' a year ago 
return to the dormitories to dust them ; others take owing to the new programme, which was quite new 
charge of the cups and saucers, knives and forks, to us. But I intend to take it up now for the coming 
and clean them, and then arrange them in presses, session. There is, of course, domestic ecouomy and 
Later in the day they lay the dinner table, and, hygiene ; these are subjects outside the ordinary 
in turn, prepare, twice a week, a complete dinner classification programme iu which instruction is given 
for the students, who dine at one table — twelve to the female Queen’s Scholars, 
students. They wash the dinner glasses, and take 23981. Do you consider that the ordinary pro- 
charge of the dessert service ancl table linen ; and, gramme and an examination held at the end of the 
in turn, they nurse the sick. They prepare, for in- course is or i9 not calculated to facilitate the training 
. stance, in the kitchen, under the direction of the cook, of teachers for giving instruction in hand and eye 
toast and tea, beef tea, and other things which training! — No, I think it is not. 
may be ordered by the medical officer. 23982. What are the defects in the College curri- 

23975. Who are the sick! — Any Queen's Scholar oulum in this respect 1 — The programme for classifica- 
who may be sick. tion on which the examinations are held at the end of 

23976. I suppose they are not many! — Not many, the com-se is a first-rate programme for the training 
I am glad to say. They superintend the collection of teachers in literature and mathematics, but there 
•and distribution of the clothes for the laundry ; they are for women thirteen subjects on that programme ; 
mark the clothing. They make most of the household two of these — drawing and needlework — are adapted 
linen , such as pillow-cases, sheets, ifcc., and repair it. for hand and eye training. For men there are sixteen 
They do small little carpentry jobs, such as tying the subjects ; only one of these — drawing — is adapted to 
cords of a window, repairing a hole in the floor, or hand and eye training. I then say that that pro- 
things like that — small little jobs of carpentry which gramme, while it is admirably suited for the training 
are necessary in an establishment of the kind. They of teachers in literature ami mathematics, excludes to 
keep the studies ancl the cloakroom in order. These too great an extent those subjects of practical train- 
are the domestic duties. In addition, all receive prac- ing. I think that a course should be introduced into 
tical instruction in kindergarten. The kindergarten, the colleges for practical training alone. 

I may observe, is now included in the theory of 23983. What changes would you think it desirable 
method as one of the compulsory subjects of the pro- should be introduced into the training system in 
gramme. order to render the training of teachers more ] iractical 1 

23977. As far as the teacher’s course is concerned, — First of all, this programme in literature and matbe- 
you mean that every female Queen’s Scholar now has matics might tenninute — that is, the course might 
to learn how to give instruction in kindergarten ! — terminate — at a definite time in the training coui-se, 
Well, is subjected to a theoretical examination in and the certificate might be awarded as the result of 
kindergarten. an examination then held. The remaining part of the 

23978. What distinction do you draw between a course should, I tliiuk, be devoted to the following 
theoretical examination and being able to give in- subjects for women : — Practical cookery, domestic 
smiction 1 — A very great distinction. For instance, science, horticulture, dairying, an elementary course of 
you may obtain theoretical knowledge from a book, physical and natural science, practical kindergarten, 
Lut it does not follow you can go into a school and give which should include object lessons in physical and 
the instruction efficiently in addition, The Queen’s natural sciences, and in the elementary principles of 
Scholars get instruction in the infants' school, practical botany, and, perhaps, some instruction in laundry 
instruction from the teacher of the infants' school, and work. I should like, my lord, to make a remark 
they take part in the instruction ; that is, in other with reference to the course of physical and natural 
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science for women : I think these subjects should be 
specially taught with reference to horticulture, in their 
relation to horticulture, and, ns far ns possible, agri- 
culture. I jotted downhere a few of the heads of such 
a course. I don’t know whether it would be material 
to mention them. In physical science, for instance — 
tliis is merely an outline, and it must not be taken as a 
programme by any means — in physical science, I., the 
different states of matter, simple and compound 
bodies, general properties of matter; II., weight, 
equilibrium, centre of gravity ; III., water : its com- 
position, dissolving properties, pure, impure, and 
distilled, evaporation, clouds, rain, &c. ; IV., ex- 
pansion, thermometer, and so on ; V., the atmo- 
sphere: its proi>orties, pressure, ventilation, the 
barometer ; VI., elementary magnetism and elec- 
tricity, which should be very elementary ; VII., 
light, luminous and opaquo bodies, reflection, 
shadows, twilight, rainbow, plain and convex mirrors, 
elementary principles of sound. In natural science 
the first head would be tho three kingdoms of nature, 
vegetable life, living and non-living things; difference 
between plants and animals, member’s ; structure and 
organization of plants, life of plants, roots, stem, buds, 
foliage, insects injurious to plants ; flowers, general 
description, receptacles, relation of parts, essential 
leaves of flowers, protection, respiration, propagation 
and fertilisation ; the properties of soils. That is the 
course I should recommend for women — that is, that 
there should be a special course of instruction 
given on those subjects, and that that instruction 
should be practical. There should be experi- 
ments in physical science, in horticulture, in 
agriculture, and that course should include teach- 
ing object lessons on those subjects. The ex- 
amination at the end of tlm course should be 
practical and oral, and, perhaps, to a less extent, 
a written examination, which I think should be very 
short in subjects of that class. In order to carry 
that out, there would be several courses open 
but I think tho best might be to extend the 
present course of training, which consists of two 
sessions of ten months, to a third session. At tire 
end of the second session the instruction in literature 
and mathematics should cease and the third session 
should be entirely devoted to training in those 
branches which I have indicated, an examination 
should be held at the end of the course in those 
branches and until the teachers satisfied the examiners 
at that, examination, certificates, which they had 
obtained iu the preceding year might, be withheld. 
There are other courses, other means by which it 
might be done, but I think myself that tho course I 
have indicated would be tire most effective. 

23984. Now we will come to the course of 
practical instruction for men : I suppose there ore 
some things which may be taken in common 1 — Yes, 
my lord. 

23985. Will you supplement what you have said 
for women with what you think might be further 
introduced as regards men 1 — Subjects such as 
practical cookery, domestic science, dairying anil 
practical kindergarten are hardly subjects for men. 
But for men I should say, practical geometry, drawing 
and their application to handicrafts, practical 
agriculture and horticulture, physical and natural 
science, the course in physical and natural science 
might be a little more extensive for men than for 
women. What I have stated with reference to the 
course of examination would apply to men equally as 
to women. 

23986. I think you are of opinion that training 
oolleges can deal only with future teachers? — Yes, 
my lord. 

23987. What course do you think could be 
adopted with advantage to introduce practical 
training among the present teachers 1 — For instance 
there is hand and eye training, and the course I would 
suggest would be this, that a number of teachers 


who have certificates in drawing and who are known 
to be expert at drawing and in handicraft, should he 
selected by the Commissioners and a few of these 
should be attached to each inspector’s district in 
Ireland, such a number as would be decided on after 
careful consideration by the Board ; that these should 
commence in the large centres of population, in the 
towns for instance, and iu these towns assemble the 
teachers together, the teachers of the town and of the 
immediate neighbourhood «uid instruct them in 
drawing. First instruct them thoroughly in drawing, 
a very high course I don’t think would be necessary 
for a beginning, that then they should instinct them 
in the use of tools, a very shore course, and then the 
application of drawing to handicraft, the one going 
hand in hand with the other, the application of 
drawing to handicraft and the actual work. Then 
when these teachers are so trained, these superinten- 
dents or assistant inspectors, or whatever they may 
he called, should superintend the introduction of 
drawing ancl handicraft into the schools of those 
teachers, and when the teachers are trained in the 
centres of population they should then hold confer- 
ences of teachers all over the inspection district and 
assemble them for a similar course of instraction and 
extend it through the towns to the country districts. 


Dublin. 
Km. 10, 1897. 
Professor T. 
H. Teegan. 


23988. Have you seen the system in . operation 
anywhere abroad? — Well, not that system exactly ; 
a system has sprung up iu Switzerland, wliich is not 
precisely that system, it would be a little too slow 
for us; than is during the summer vacation!-, courses 
of instraction in drawing and handicraft are held 
from time to time in such places as Bienne, Geneva, 
Lausanne, Berne, and other places. The teachers 
are invited to attend this course of instruction, the 
Communal authorities, and sometimes the authorities 
of the Canton, bear a certain amount of expense in con- 
nection with these courses, and the only expense the 
teacher has to undergo is that of his living in the town 
during the coarse. These courses are sometimes a 
month, sometimes six weeks. I think thirteen or four- 
teen of these courses have been held already in various 
towns in Switzerland, and a considerable number of 
teachers have received instruction, but I might point 
out that in general, a teacher in Switzerland has 
received a better training to enable him to profit by 
such a course of training than a teacher has in 
Ireland, because manual arts are to a certain extent 
essential in the pursuits of the country, and you find 
people up in the mountains who are very expert at 
these manual arts. I think that would be a very 
slow process iu Ireland, and I could hardly 
recommend it for the present. Afterwards iu order 
to maintain the standard, some conrse like that could 
be adopted. I have here a programme of one of the 
best training colleges in Switzerland, that at 
Lausanne, for male and female teachers, ancl the 
Professor of Physical and Natural Science there 
gives nineteen hours instruction iu tho week, 
the Professor of Drawing gives eleven, the Professor 
of Handicraft gives four, that is four hours for wood- 
work and eight hours for modelling, and then for book- 
binding and things like that, six hours, two hours 
instruction in domestic economy me given for females 
and fourteen hours for needlework. 

23989. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — What do you 
consider the main purpose of a training college to 
be? — Principally to train teachers in the art of 
teaching, your Grace, and to a certain extent, of 
course, to improve their general education. 

28990. But I take it that the improvement of their 
general education ought to come in only as a means 
to an end ? — Precisely. 

23991 . The primary object of the establishment and 
maintenance of the college being to train them in the 
art of teaching ? — Quite so. 

23992. Now do you think that in our present 
system sufficient prominence is given to that main 
object of the training colleges? — Do you mean with 
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Not >. 10. 1897. 
Professor T. 


reference to the hand and eye training, or the whole 
oourse 1 

23993. I have said nothing about hand and eye 
training. My question was a general one. Do you 
think that in our present system of working the 
training colleges, the main object of a traiuing 
college is kept sufficiently in view ? — No, I don’t 
think so. 

23994. Do you think that we can set up a proper 
system of training in reference to manual instruction, 
or hand and eye training, without considering the 
general system of the training colleges, considering it 
as a whole, and to a certain extent re-casting it '1 — I 
certainly think you cannot. 

23995. Then I have to ask you in what way do 
yon think that more prominence could be given to 
the main object of the Training colleges than is at 
present given 1 — Well, I have indicated one course, 
by extending the course for an additional year. 

23996. My reason for putting the question was 
that you said there were several ways: you have indi- 
cated the one which you prefer ; it may be a help to 
us to have a variety of courses to choose from ; the 
first plan, yon say, is an extension of the course, that 
is a prolongation of it ? — To another year. 

23997. In answer to Lord Belmore you said 
another session ; I take it that by a session you mean 
a College year t— Yes, ten months. 

23998. So that in your plan of reform, the training 
course should be extended into a course of three years, 
instead of two ? — Quite so. 

23999. You are of course aware that there is no 
such training course recognized, ac all events as a 
general tiling, anywhere in these countries ? — Not in 
Ireland. 

24000. Nor in England or Scotland ? — Not recog- 
nised by the Department. 

24001. I am not speaking of exceptional cases, but 
of the general framework of the system ? — Yes, but 
in most European countries it is three. 

24002. You are not perhaps aware that of late they 
have introduced a third year into the training system 
in England, at least to some extent? — I have heard 
something about that, but I cannot say whether it is 
recognised by the Department. 

24003. It is, you will find it in the Code ; I mention 
it because it shows a tendency in the direction you 
suggest. Now, so much for yocr first plan ; what are 
the other iilans that you have to suggest? — The other 
plan would be to raise the standard of the entrance 
examination. 

24004. Let me first ask you another question about 
your first suggestion. If the course were extended to 
three years, what length of time would you give to 
the mere instruction of the students in the different 
branches of school learning, and what length of time 
would you give to their training in the art of teaching 
what they had learned ? — Do you mean in the third 
year, your Grace ? 

24005. First of all, I want to know would you let 
the work of the training college, in those two sections 
' of it that I have described, run on concurrently for 
the whole period of three years, or would you begin 
with one of those sections and finish it off before 
taking to the second ? — First of all, 1 would take the 
literary and mathematical course at present, and give 
prominence to those subjects for the first two sessions; T 
would not exclude — I don’t think it would be advisable 
— I would not exclude entirely those other subjects to 
which I have referred. 

24006. But observe : lam not speaking of a distinc- 
tion of subjects, but of the distinction between teach- 
ing people certain branches of learning, and training 
them in the art of teaching those things which they 
have themselves learned : my first question on this 
branch of the subject is, do yon suggest that one 
portion of the training college course, the first portion 
of the course, long or short as it may be, should be 
given to the mere instruction of the Queen’s Scholars 
in the different branches of learning, and that the 


second portion of the course, long or short as it may 
be, should be given up to training them in the art of 
teaching what they have learned l — No, your Grace, 

T do uot ; what I suggest is this, that the first portion 
of the couvko, the two sessions, should be principally 
given up to literature and mathematics, and that tho 
practical teaching should go on at the same time in 
those subjects, 

24007. By practical teaching, you apparently mean 
teaching them how to teach 1 — Precisely ; and practical 
teaching iu training the teachers how to teach those 
special subjects should go on during the second course. 

24008. I am afraid we have uot yet got this funda- 
mental matter thoroughly cleared up. First, there is 
a distinction between two classes of subjects ; on the 
one hand there are, what wo may call the book sub- 
jects, and, on the other hand, the practical subjects, 
hand and eye training, and so on ?— -Quite so. 

24009. There is also an equally important distinc- 
tion between two other things which are separated by 
quite a different line ; first, teaching a subject, a school 
subject, to the students of the training college, und 
secondly, training those students in the art of teaching 
that subject, so that they may afterwards be able to 
teach it efficiently in their schools. Now will you 
kindly explain your view clearly upon the. whole 
uestion, bearing in mind those two distinctions which 

have pointed out ? — In the first course of ten months 
1 would have the art of teaching, as well as instruction 
in the subjects themselves, but I would confine that 
almost entirely to teaching them how to teach the 
literary and mathematical subjects. 

24010. In other words, you would confine the 
work of the training college student practically to 
the book subjects as distinct from what we may term 
the practical subjects?— Quite so. 

24011. But as regards the book subjects, you would 
do the two things that I have described; yon would 
teach those subjects to the students, and you would 
train them in the art of teachiug these subjects after- 
wards to their pupils in the schools? — Yes. 

24012. Then do I understand you that all this would 
go on for two years, what then would be the work of 
the third year ? — I would just do the same with the 
subjects in tho programme for practical instruction, 

24013. Now you have fully explained to ns one 
way in which the tliiug could be done, what are the 
other ways 1 — That is the best way, though it might 
press a little hard on our teachers; they are not 
wealthy people, and three years in a training college 
might press hard on them. The other way would be 
to raise somewhat the standard of the entrance exami- 
nation, in order that, at least at Christmas, in the 
second year of residence, the literary and mathemati- 
cal examinations might be held, and that course 
finished, and the remainder of that session, from the 
1st of January to the 30th of June, devoted to this 
practical course. 

24014. You mean, I assume, the whole work of die 
training college in reference to the practical subjects? 
— Quite so. 

24015. That is, the practical subjects as dis- 
tinguished from the ordinary book subjects?— Yes, 
that is the course T have indicated for that period. 

24016. So that, as regards time, you would first 
distribute the course in the traiuing college, long or 
short as it might be, into two parts ; during one of 
these parts you would deal with the subjects to which 
prominence is given at present, but in the other part 
yon would give prominence to the new subjects which 
wo speak of os the practical subjects. This being so, 
would you have throughout the whole course the two- 
fold work of the training college going on, the 
instruction of the Queen’s Scholars in the subjects 
aud also their instruction in the method of teaching 
those subjects afterwards to the pupils in their 
schools ? — I certainly would. 

24017. Now is there any other way that occurs to 
you 1 — The other way would be I think that instruc- 
tion in natural science, physical science, agriculture, 
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horticulture, the application of drawing to handicraft, 
should be given. I think a course of instruction 
in these is in itself as good a means of educating 
teacher's ns your literary and mathematical pro- 
gramme; I think moreover it has a more far- 
reaching influence ; I think it is very important 
in a country like this to teach people how to do 
something with their hands, even for their leisure 
time. I think it is very important, and if no other 
course could be adopted, I world then be in favour 
of giving equal prominence to each of those courses, 
a year to each, and raise the standard of the entrance 
examination. 

24018. I saw an account of an American training 
college where a system is followed aboun training 
should like to know your opinion. There are two 
years in the course ; the first year is given up to 
teaching certain subjects, say, history, mathematics, 
geography, drawing, and so forth ; the second year is 
then given to the training of the students in the art 
of teaching those subjects which they have themselves 
been taught ; do you think that such a system would 
work well ? — I do. 

24019. You see, of course, how it differs from your 
suggestions 1 — 1 do, I chink it would be better that 
the two things should go hand in hand. 

24020. Bearing in mind the distinction between the 
two classes of subjects, you consider that the twofold 
work of the training college should go on concurrently 
over both those classes! — In that course in the 
American college, the first year is devoted to the art 
of teaching 1 

24021 . Oh, no ; it is given to the mere teaching of 
the subjects to the students of the training college ; 
that is the reason why I expressed surprise at your 
answer 1- — I should not approve of that plan. 

24022. So 1 assumed. Now let us try to clear up 
another point. You spoke of instruction in kinder- 
garten as part of the work in a training college ; it 
strikes me that you speak of kindergarten as if it was 
a branch of school work, a thing to be learned, like 
spelling, or history or arithmetic? — Well, unfortunately 
there is a text-book. 

24023. You do not think that kindergarten should 
be treated in a school as a thing that ha3 to l>e learned ? 
— It has to be learned from a book unfortunately, 
theoretically, in order to suit the purpose of the exami- 
nation ; my idea of kindergarten is that it is all 
practical work with our hands. 

24024. Kindergarten is not at all a subject to be 
learned, though unfortunately it is often so treated. 
It represents a method of instruction. What do you 
consider should be the work of a training college in 
reference to kindergarten? — Practical instruction in 
the school, teaching those teachers how to teach little 
children kindergarten. 

24025. I am afraid we are on different lines. But 
may I ask is sufficient prominence nt pvesent given to 
kindergarten work in the training college, as far as 
your experience goes? — Not by any means, it bas to 
be learned from a book, a kind of theory which I think 
is not of much consequence, but the teacher has to 
read and study these, books for an examination. 

2402G. But, as regards kindergarten work, you recog- 
nise that the main object of the training college should 
be to see that the students when they are turned out 
as trained teachers shall know how to apply that 
theory — in other words, to do kindergarten work in 
their schools ?— Precisely ; I think they all forget 
afterwards what they learned from these books. 

24027. Now as to drawing, to what extent are the 
female Queen’s scholars in your trainiug college in 
Marlborough-street trained in reference to drawing 1 
— They all learn drawing. 

24028. What is the character of the examination 
which they are to pass in drawing at the end 
of their course?— It is a paper set by the Com- 
missioners. 

24029. But I wish to know what precisely does xt 
test? - I think it does not. test very much. 


24030. But, much or little, what precisely is the 
thing that it does test : does it not test the teacher’s 
power of drawing? — Of drawing, to some extenc. 

24031. Only to some extent : but does it test any- g 
thing else, to any extent : I mean, doe3 it test tiie 
power of teaching drawing ! — No, it does not test 
that at all. 

24032. But surely it is obvious that this, after all, 
is the main thing that a training college ought to 
test :iu drawing, for instance, the real object of the 
college is to turn out people not merely able to draw, 
but able to teach drawing ? — Quite ho. For instance, 

I think a man may be able to draw splendidly, yet 
would fail in teaching a class of little children. 

24033. 1 merely wish to know from you whether 
yon do not agree with me that in reference to this 
subject of drawing, the main work which a training 
college ought to be set tn do, is altogether neglected 
at present in the training college of which you have 
personal experience ? — Quite so. 

24034. Not that it is the fault of anyone in the 
training college; but that it is the result of the 
system, the result of the present programme? — Yes, 

I understand. 

24035. There is one practical subject that you have 
as yet said nothing about ; tliat is music ? — Instruction 
is given in music at present to all our Queen's 
Scholars. 

24036. Suppose we divide the subjects taught ia 
schools or training colleges into two sections, and 
speak of one set of these subjects roughly ns bookwork, 
and of the other, as practical work ; to which of these 
two sections do you think that music belongs ?-I think I 
would put it with the latter. All our female Queen’s 
Scholars get instruction on the harmonium. 

24037. I take it that they are examined at the 
end of the year 1 — Those who wish to go forward ; but 
all cannot 1m brought up to the standard. 

24038. What is the nature of the examination in 
music ? — Mr. Goodman tests them on the aotual in- 
strument. 

24039. That is, he ascertains whether they can 
play. But is it his business to test whether they can 
not only play themselves, but teach others to play, in 
a word, that they can teach music? — No. The head 
inspectors, when they are holding the examination in 
the art of teaching, may, if they like, give an oc- 
casional lesson in music. 

24040. They may or they may not, and T assume 
they rarely do. But as to Mr. Goodman, of 
course, it is not his fault if he does not do this : he 
has only to carry out the work assigned to him under 
the programme? — Yes. 

24041. You hnve, as we know, in the Mavlborough- 
street Training College, as in all the other training 
colleges, a Professor of Method ? — Yes, Dr. Doherty 
is Professor of Method. 

24042. What are your special subjects, the subjects 
that you yourself teach iu the college? — Algebra, 
arithmetic, and book-keeping. 

24043. Now, who instructs the students of the 
training colleges in the art of teaching those subjects, 
algebra, arithmetic, book keeping, and Euclid 1 — I 
teach a series of lessons to them, just as 1 teach to a 
class : I teach a series of lessons that I think ought to 
bo taught in National schools, and ther Dr. Doherty 
sees that these ai e put in practice, and they teach 
these lessons before him. 

24044. That is, you teach certain subjects to the t 
students, and it is not your business, but that of another 
professor, to teach them how to teach those subjects 
to their pupils afterwards in their schools. Do 
you not think it would be a good thing in a train' ng 
college if the prolessor who teaches any branch of 
school work — let us say book-keeping — should avso 
teach his students how to teach 1 K>ok-keeping, I m* an 
that he should bo professor, not merely of the subject, 
but professor of the method of teaching that subject ? 
— That is so, and that is the case practically a itb ur ; 
although I am not responsible for the method, 1 give 
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a series of lessons in book-keeping, arithmetic, and 
algebra to all the Queen’s Scholars. 

24045. But my question was about quite another 
thing ; I asked whether it would not be well, that in 
addition to teaching these subjects to the students, 
you should instruct them also how to teach those sub- 
jects afterwards in their schools : do you ag'-ee with 
me that each professor should deal • with method as 
regards his own particular subjects, instead of having 
in the training colleges such abroad liue of distinction 
drawn as is at present drawn, between the subject 
and the method of teaching that subject 1 — Yes, I 
think if you had professors in training colleges who 
were good practical teachers themselves, that would 
be a very good course ; it would give more variety 
even to the instruction in method. 

24046. And it would keep more clearly in every- 
one’s view the main object of a training college 1 — 
Quite so. 

24047. That is, it would give a tangible reality to 
the idea, which is at present obscured, that a training 
college is not so much a place for teaching particular 
subjects to students, as for the training of those 
students in the art of teaching these subjects after- 
wards in their schools 1 — That is the worst idea about 
the training college, that it is an institution for 
brimring teachers up to a certain standard to pass in 
certain subjects, and the idea of training is not 
sufficiently kept in- view. It is not the duty of a 
School of Medicine to prepare in Arts. 

24048. But I am not speaking of a distinction, such 
as that between instruction in Medicine and instruction 
in Arts. A distinction between different branches of 
learning is one thing : and a distinction between the 
instruction of a person in a given branch of learning" 
and the training of that person" in the art of teaching 
what he has learned, is another, and a very different 
thing. We are agreed as to that? — Quite so, your 
Grace. 

24049. Mr. Rbdingtox. — Y ou stated that nineteen 
hours a week were given to the study of natural 
science in the training college at Lausanne ? — Yes. 

24050. That includes the lessons given to euch 
class?— Yes. 

24051. I find in the 1st class only one hour a week 
is given to natural science, in the 2nd class three 
hoars a week is given to the study of mineralogy, in 
the 3rd class three hours a week is given to physical 
science, aud in the 4th class three hours a week is 
given to botanical science 1— That is all the better, I 
think, not to have the students all together. 

24052. I think you said that they gave more time 
to the study of natural science than in our colleges ? — 
Certainly, we practically give none. In the Marl- 
boron gh-strcet Training College there is no instruction 
in physical or natural science. 

24053. There is nothing to provent you from 
having a Science and Arc class! — Yes, but we have 
to prepare for your examination at the end of the 
course. 

21054. Bat we accept a certificate from the Science 
and Art Department in connection with our science 
examinations : and an organized science class under 
that Department could be established in the college ? 
— Yes, but if you have sixteen subjects to prepare 
for the Board’s examination, there is no time for 
that. 

24055. I find also in this programme that 
% while nineteen hours a week are given to natural 
science, 128 hours are given to all the subjects in- 
cluded in the literary aud mathematical course ? —Yes, 
they are taught in very small sections, that is a small 
college. 

24056. Bnt the fair way is to compare the amount 
of time given to natural science with the time given 
to other subjects. They give 128 hours to writing. 
German, French, mathematics, history, and paedogogy? 
— Yes. 

24057. And they only give six hours a week to the 
study of method : would you say they are in advance 
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of us in that matter ? — Those subjects yon have read 
out there, paedogogy, French, German, and so on 
that is very much in advance of ours. 

24058. Do you think it right to give only six hours 
a week iu all the classes to the study of method?— -I 
think it is not so bad ; they have four years there 
remember, in the training colleges. ’ 

24059. Chairman. — D. o they go at a youngor age? 
Yes, they are sixteeu. 

24060. In Germany, they go for six years to tho 
training colleges? — Yes. Three years in France, but 
females have only two yean, in Switzerland in most 
of the colleges. 

2406 1. Sir. Redixgton. — I see they give eighteen 
hours a wrek for the study of the violin?- Yes, 
musin is a great subject there, they are brought into 
the practising schools, and teachers and pupils work 
together at these instruments. 

24062. They only give two hours a week for the 
study of domestic economy ? — Bnt look at the four- 
teen hours after that for work peculiar to women, 
two hours a week is not bad for domestic economy, 
for they give fourteen hours for needlework, house- 
hold duties, and things of that class. What 1 would 
wish to point out is that handicraft, physical and 
natural science, are compulsory subjects, and have to 
be taught as part of the college curriculum. I think 
that is more important than geography, quadratic 
equations, or the binomial theorem. I don’t see the 
good of giving a high course of instruction to teachers 
in geometry aud algebrn. I don’t see what benefit it 
will bn to the country afterwards. 

24063. But they teach geometry, and yet you say 
it is no use ? — I don’t wish to say it is no use. It is 
too high a course, and should uot usurp tho place of 
more useful instruction ; the programme is not high, 
but the actual examination in geometry is so high 
that a great deal of valuable time is lost in preparing 
for it. 

24064. Would you leave out any of the ordinary 
subjeots of our training college course? — I don’t 
think you could. I would alter the teaching of 
geography considerably ; we have too much local 
geography ; I don’t see what advantage it is to people 
to learn by rote the heights of the [teaks of the Alps. 
I was on every one of them, but never got auy idea 
of their height until I got near them. The populations 
of little towns and the lengths of rivers — I had to learn 
them, but I don’t know them now. T would omit all 
that class of work, and I think it would be very much 
better that a teacher going through a training college 
should be able to make experiments in horticulture, 
agriculture, and physical science, to take up his leisure 
hours, even if he were never to teach these subjects 
in the school, than to be able to call out heights of 
mountains and the lengths of rivers. 

24065. Is it necessary to know the lengths of 
river-s ? — If you look into tho examinations for some 
years you will find it will be necessary to know the 
heights of mountains, lengths of rivers, and imputations 
of towns and districts. 

24066. I see in an examination paper now before 
me, “ Draw an outline map of Ireland, to show the 
principal river-s and mountains,” it does not say 
heights and lengths? — You have reduced that very 
muoli, and the programme is greatly improved. 

24067. And geography is optional in the third 
year? — Yes. 

24068. Monsignor Hollow — Is experimental 
physics taught at present in the training college of 
which you are the principal ? — No, sir ; it is not. 

24069. Bus it been taught in the past? — Yes, Dr. 
Doherty used to teach it. 

24070. How long is it since it was given up ? — L*flt 
year under the new programme; Dr. Doherty will 
be here immediately. 

24071. I am speaking of your own college, th e 
college of which you are principal ? — Not of the male 
department, of the female department. 
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24072. Is elementary science taught in the female 
department ! — Oh, never taught in the female depart- 
ment. 

24073. I find in the programme under which you 
teach at present, that the various branches of science 
.are put down us alternatives to one another ? — Op- 
tional. 

24074. They are optional in this sense that a pupil 
wanting to get first division of first class may hike 
any one of twelve subjects ! — Yes. 

24075. And among these twelve occur seven 
scientific subjects 1 — You are speaking of first 
division of first, but that hardly couuts, there are so 
very few in the training colleges. 

24076. That is the highest standard of classification 
to which a teacher can attain! — Yes. 

24077 . An option is allowed between twelve different 
subjects 1 — Quite so. 

24078. Amongst these, there are seven science 
subjects, namely, mathematics, mathematical physics, 
experimental physics, chemistry, physiology, geology, 
and botany ; a>id of these seven subjects together 
with the other five, he can only choose one! — Yes. 

24079. A teacher may be prepared to teach one of 
these subjects, but he cannot be prepared to teach 
any of the others ; and it is optional for him to 
chouse. Therefore your teachers will go out, some of 
them qualified to teach botany, some to teach geology, 
some to teach chemistry, some to teach physics, and 
some to teach mathematics! — As a mutter of fact it 
hardly comes to that, there are very few first of first 
candidates in training colleges ; if you look at column 
3 of the now pi'ogramme you will find a teacher can 
only take one of these optional subjects. 

24080. That is what I say ! — It is optional with 
him to a certain extent to select a subject, but as a 
maitor of fact he will consult with the professor who 
is in charge of these subjects, and ail the students 
will likely take the same. 

24081. Then all the students will be prepared to 
tench the same subject 1 — As a rule they will. 

24082. That oue may be geology ! — It may be any- 
one. 

24083. It may be botany or mathematical physics, 
according to the judgment of the professor who 
teaches them or of the principal of the college 1 — 
Yes. 

24084. But he would be quite unprepared to teach 
the general principles of science! — Quite so. 

240S5. Do you consider that a good system ! — No, 

I have just been finding fault with it. 

24086. The system you propose is entirely different 
from that ; it is that certain general principles 
underlying science should he set forth in the pro- 
gramme, and that these should be taught to all, and 
all required to learn them ! — That is my opinion. 

24087. Is not that « very much better system 1 — 
That is the system I have suggested ; I think it is 
only right to state that I don’t know whether the 
professors or my colleague, Dr. Doherty, share my 
views in this matter, I have consulted no one, these 
are entirely my own views, and none of my colleagues 
are responsible. 

24088. At all events your views are quite at 
variance with this alternative system, by which one 
only out of twelve subjects can be chosen by the 
pupil-; and you are in favour of a system under 
which all should be taught certain general principles 
of science, and be prepared to teach them! — Yes, I 
would do away with the selection of optional subjects 
altogether. 

24089. Mr. Molloy. — You have not given us up 
to the present any information us to the students who 
attend Marlborough-street College, if I mistake not 
they may be claused teachers already in charge of 
schools or persons qualifying themselves to become 
teachers of schools! Quite so, 

24090. Have you many of the former class, those 
already in charge of schools!— "We had last year 
thirty girlB of that olass, and the present year we 
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have fourteen: the vast majority are students Dublin, 
who come in for the two years’ course, but the //on. 10 , 1897. 
fourteen females at present are either assistants or p, o(e ^i p 
principals in charge of schools. And there are 150 n Teegnn- 
students in the college altogether, that is 136 for the 
two years' course, and fourteen for the one year’s 
couise. I have not said anything about the one 
year’s course, because I think the number attending 
that course will decrease from year to year. 

24091. "What proposal do you make in the case of 
these fourteen! — I should be in favour of extending 
their course for another year, it would be difficult to 
break up their year into two courses, and I don’t see 
any course I could recommend except to extend their 
course to two years. 

24092. Is not that a very important element in the 
training college history, namely, persons who come 
in, already in charge of schools, and want to improve 
their system of teaching ? — Yes, but those are falling 
away, and in the future years we will hardly have 
any. 

24093. How many untrained teachers are in charge 
of National schools 1 — 1 never made up those statistics, 
there are a large number, but I understand from the 
authorities of other colleges that the number of such 
teachers claiming admission to colleges is decreasing 
from year to year. , 

24094. Have you heard there are upwards of 2,000 
untrained teachers suitable by age and otherwise for 
training ! — I have no doubt there are, but a great 
many, I daresay, are old teachers. 

24095. What provision do you make for the training 
of those people!— I would add a year to their course. 

24096. Do you give them an opportunity of coming 
up to Marlborough-street ! — Oh, certainly. 

24097. But still you find that last session they 
were only fourteen out of 1501 — Yes, and thirty the 
year before. 

24098. Had you a greater number of applications 
from people of that kind] — There were a number who 
applied this year, who were subjected to a test 
examination at the local ceutres. and some of these 
failed, some failed to come to the examination and 
others failed at the examination. 

24099. Would you not think it desirable to make 
some provision for instruction in the art of teaching 
of persons already in charge of schools! — Yes, we 
give them on opportunity ; there is a course of ten 
months open to them. 

24100. You started by saying that yon proposed 
to give a two years' course ; how would you expect 
these people to be away from their own schools for 
two years? — I cannot help that; I did not touch on 
the one year’s course people ; but I say if you want to 
train these one year's people in those subjects of 
practical education, which I have already read out, 
you cannot do it within the one year, and the. -only 
course is to extend it. 

24101. Then it practically comes to this that 
upwuixls of 2,000 untrained teachers, in many respects 
eligible for training, must remain out in the cold 1 — 

There is a training college open to them. 

24102. Coming up for two years ? — It is open to 
them at present- They may come or not as they 
please ; but if you want to introduce these subjects of 
practical education for these one year's students you 
must give them a longer course. 

24103. Chairman. — 1 think you said that a great 
many of these 2,000 teachers are old teachers ! — Y es. 

2411/4. And they are not, likely to take up any uew 
subject or come to the training college at ai, — people 
past middle age ? — A groat many of them must ho. 

24105. Monsignor Molloy. — You say it would 
require two years to carry out an ideal system of 
training !— I said three. 

24106. But cannot students obtain some kind of 
training in these practical subjects in oue year, and 
is it not better to do a useful thing imperfectly than 
to leave it altogether undone " — Certainly, that is 
what we are doing at present. 
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24107. Then you agree that if it be found pi-acti- 
cally impossible to get the teachers up for a two years’ 
course, it may still be a good tiling to get them up for 
one year 1 — Certainly ; but if you adopt the system of 
hand and eye training in local centres, you can bring 
teachers of that class and train them. 

24108. Mr. Molt, or. — Do yon mean to convey 
practically that the 2,000 teachers are old teachers 1— 

I have not the slightest idea of their age, but 1 should 
think a great many of them must be. 

24109. Is ic not a fact that a monitor on the com- 
pletion of the monitorial course can become a principal 
teacher of the third class, and on the conclusion of 
the July examinations last year a number of these 
were appointed, none being over eighteen years of age ! 
— Quite possible. A monitor who is unpointed a 
teacher from being a monitor ought not to be brought 
into a training college for a one year’s course, because 
he chances to be principal or assistant. 1 think he 
ought to be brought in for the existing course. 

24110. "What was the highest classification that 
any of your teachers last year aimed at by coming up 
to the college 1 — Column 3 of the new programme ; 
all went in except one man ; that would entitle 
them under certain conditions to second of first. 

24111. Had you any applications for first class 
among those candidates for training! — Yes ; all the 
senior division were applicants fer fii-st class under the 
new programme. 

24112. Weil, first of first 1 — One only. 

24113. There were 247 in training, and only one 
was a candidate for first of first 1 — Yes ; I had no 
girls. 

24114. Had you any for second of first! — Yes ; all 
the senior division, both men and women. Column 3 
of the new programme would entitle them to second 
of first at the last examination provided the.y made 
65 per cent. 

24115. I take it now, having disposed of the actual 
teachers, your general body of students are ex-monicors, 
ex-pupils teachers, or senior pupils who have passed a 
preliminary examination! — Yes. 

24116. And for that class you advocate at least 
two years’ and perhaps a three years’ course ! — Yes. 

24117. How are these people selected! — By com- 
petitive examination according to denomination. Our 
college admits all denominations ; we decide on the 
number of each to be brought in. We take the 
Presbyterians in order of merit and the Catholics in 
order of merit. We take all denominations equally. 

24L18. Nearly all the pupil teachers or ex-pupil 
teachers already classified attend Marlborough-street 
College, I think, for training! — I think so. 

24119. Now these people had undergone a prelimin- 
ary course of training for two years, and some of 
them may have been monitors for five years 1 — I don’t 
attach very much importance to that preliminary 
training, either as monitor or pupil teacher. We find 
these coming up at limes with little or no idea of the 
art of teaching. 

24120. However, as a matter of fact you have a 
monopoly, so to say, of the pupil teachers throughout 
Ireland !— But those are very few. 

24121. Who received probably a two years’ coursein 
the model schools, and some may lmv<* been monitors 
for five years previ< usly, and ultimately these people 
come up for two additional years j that 'ivould be a 
nine years' course 1 — I don't call that a nine years’ 
course. The pupil in the school is employed part of 
the day in the school teaching, and is paid for it. He 
is earning his salary aud getting his instruction at the 
same time. I don’t call that a training at all. 

24122. Who is it recommends the candidates for 
training as far as you know in the various colleges! — 
I don’t know about the others, but in my own college 
they are recommended by vaiious people, inspectors, 
clergymen, justices of the peace, deputy lieutenants, 
and other’ gentlemen throughout the country. 

24128. Does not each School Inspector recommend 
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for Marlborough-street! — He generally sends np » 
list of those who apply to h>m. ' 

24124. But he does not send a corresponding list 
for any ocher college 1 — I do not know, n0 r do 1 cam 
very much whether he seuils it to me either. I should 
be just as glad he did not. 

24125. (Joining to your own subjects, arithmetic, 
algebra, and book-keeping, along with teaching thorn 
subjects do you not bring up a class of pupils and 
show the teacher how to teach the particular subject! 
— Frequently ; hut that is the distinctive duty of the 
teacher of method. I somet intes take a set of students 
and form a class and Kumctimes a ret of jmpils ; then 
the professor of method sees that they actually teach 
the class. 

2412G. Is it to bo understood that he duplicate* 
your work! — Certainly ; lie sees lessons taught in 
these subjects as well as in every other. 

24127. Speaking of the examination in music, is 
there anything to prevent Mr. Goodman applying 
practical tests by bringing up a number of students 
and asking the particular candidate for a certificate 
to give a lesson in music to those! — Well, that is not 
included iu the programme. I don’t know what Sir. 
Goodman is empowered to do, but I doubt whether he 
is eutitled to test the student by asking her to teach 
the subject to pupils. I think he is not. I am certain 
Mr. Goodman does what lie is entitled to and no 
move. 

24128. I think you mentioned in reply to Mousignor 
Malloy that no physical science is taught tn girls in 
Marlborough-street! — The principles of hygiene and 
domestic economy. I took those as distinct subjects. 

I don’t call them physical science. 

24129. Whar is to prevent you iu view of the fact 
that for many yeurs you had a programme published 
in these subjects! — To prepare for vour examination* 
at the end of the course is our first duty. 

241 30. Monsignor Mollov.— A nd in selecting from 
the optional subjects you select those which arc the 
easiest for the pupils to puss in? — These optional 
subjects have come in for the first time under that 
programme, hut Mr. Molloy is speaking of years back. 

24131. And under this programme, physical 
science is not a remunomtive subject No, and 
under the old programme it was the same for girls, 
it could not enter into classification, it could he taken 
as it special subject for which there was a special 
certificate, but nothing more. 

24132. Mr. Mou.ov. — In view of the fact that they 
had the elements of physical science taught in some of 
the model schools, do you not think it is a drawback to 
the Marlborough-street Training College not to have it 
introduced !— Certainly, but I say means should be 
introduced for dealing with it. 

24133. And that shortcoming has existed for a 
number of years ? — It bus. 

24134. How many hours in the week are devoted 
to methods of teaching, apart from instruction in book 
subjects! — It would be very hard to determine, there 
are a great number, the professors are always at it, 
they are at it in the schools ami lecture room, during 
the entire dny teachers are getting instruction in 
methods, and I should say it is the same in other 
colleges, and I think it you turn to the examinations 
at the end of the year, you will find that the result of 
that teaching was very effective, I think as good asm 
any other country I know of. 

24135. I have before me the result of the July 
examinations, the number examined aud the number 
who failed 1 — There seems to be an extraordinary idea 
that all the students who pass through a training 
college ought to pass the examination ; I say if they 
do, that examination is no good. 

24136. I thought you said it was a complete 
success! — Yes, in practical teaching, and that was 
the report of the head inspector. 

24137. Referring to the kindei’garten ; you spoke 
of practical kindergarten and I think you offered an 
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objection to men being instructed in bow to teach street since it was instituted 1 — Until a few weeks Dublin, 
kindergarton 1— No. I did nob. ago. a*** 

21138. As a matter of fact, do the male teachers 24149. Then why has it been given up after having — ,, 
share in the instruction in any way ! — No, they been in operation there since it was instituted? — ^"Teuton" 
don’t tftEe part in the kindergaiten instruction. Well, speaking for myself, l am only one of the four 

24139. Are the male teachers brought to the infant acting managers of these schools; I wish 1 was not a 
school to see how kindergarten exercises are carried manager at all. I wrote a few years ago that I thought 
on? — They are brought occasionally to see all the the programme should be modilied ; it was not modified, 
schools, including the infant school, but that is a My colleagues then were in favour of dropping the pro- 
different thing from taking part iu the kindergarten gramme, I was not. The Board took my view, but 
exercises. the programme was not modified, and there is no 

24140. In view of the fact that a great many men doubt that a great many parents who send their 
are iu charge of mixed schools, with a great number children to those schools think that too much time is 
in junior classes, would it not be desirable that these given to that programme in needlework, 
teachers should got some instruction in kindergarten ? 24150. So that it was nob an objection to the pro- 

— Yes, even os a means to hand and eye training, I gramme itself, but to the proportion of time that was 
should like very much to see men get some instruc- taken up by it? — Quite so, I tliink it was quite too 
tion in practical kindergarten. extensive for a beginning at least. 

24141. B^v. Dr. Evans. — Reverting to some 24151. Mr. Redin gton. — What was the opinion, 
opinions you expressed about training as the one of Miss Fulham, the headmistress of No. 1 Model 

essential thing in a training college, what is the first school ? — She was very strongly opposed to it, that is, 

qualification that a teacher requires for teaching any- not opposed to the programme per se, but she said it 
thing? — Well, he must have a fair knowledge of the was not taken up in every school in the city, and 

subject which he teaches, and then know how to parents who wished to send them gilds into business 

teach it. hero in town, as a great number of parents who send 

24142. The first indispensable element in ateaclier’s children to those sohools do, thought their time was 
qualification for teaching anything is to know it ? — being lost in preparing this subject. 

To know it, and then to know how to teach it. 24152. That it was not suited to the circumstances 

24143. Would it not seem then to be the first duty of Dublin ? — Quite so. 

of the training college to see that there was an 24153. Mr. Mollot. — Was not Miss Fulham one of 
adequate knowledge of the subject to be taught? — those consulted, and who took an active part in fram- 

That I feel would be a duty of the trainiug college, ing that programme? — I cannot say. 

but a training college is a professional school, and I 24154. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — Yon mentioned that 
think its main function is to give professional train- you would add a third session? — Yes. 
ing. I think students coming to the training college 241 f 5. Would not that postpone for a year the time 
should have a pro tty good knowledge of the subjects that a teacher would be able to earn subsistence ? — 
which they require to teach, and they should get some It would. I pointed out that that would be perhaps 

instruction in those subjects in the college, uu- a little harsh, but it would be a year very well spent 

doubted ly, but I say the principal function of that for the teacher. 

college is to teach that man, who is a candidate, to 241 5G. It would also add considerably to the 
become a teacher, the art of teaching, and that is a expenses for the Treasury ? — I have no compassion 
very difficult thing to do. whatever for the Treasury, not the slightest, I don't 

24144. From your experience of Queeu’s Scholars, regard that aspect of the question at all: I think we 
Mr. Teegan, what proportion, would you say, enter a ought to get much more from the Treasury, 
training college with a sufficient knowledge of the 24157. Are you supplied with sufficient material 
subjects in the programme to enable them to teach to give object lessons ? — Yes, there is no difficulty in 
them ? — That is, to teach in actual National schools ? obtaining materials for those things, no t the slightest ; 

24145. Yes ? — To strike a percentage iu a case like we have, money for tlmt purpose, 
that is mther difficult ; I should say there are a good 24158. Are the teachers, as a rule, able to teach 
many. It does not require a very high degree of kindergarten when they go out? — The female teachers 
knowledge, us far as any subject is concerned, for a are fairly well; they don’t all get certificates, but I 
teacher to teach the lessons required in a National think the certificate in itself is not an infallible test: 
school. There is a fair proportion of candidates who if a teacher, for instance, makes 47 per cent, at an 
have sufficient knowledge, but I think it would be examination, and 50 per cent, is required for a certi- 
well to give them higher acquaintance with the subjects, fieate, it does not show that such a teacher is not aide 
24146. Where are they to obtain that adequate to teach kindergarten perhaps ns well as the teacher 
knowledge prior to entering the training college ? — who got 50 per cent. The tact of failing to get a 
Take a pupil teacher, a monitor, they have certain certificate in a subject, does not show that the teacher 
courses to go through, they have to puss a certain is not capable of teaching that subject, 
examination at entrance, and the Commissioners 24159. T think I may say that our experience 
actually assume that by passing that examination they and observation in going round from place to place, 
have sufficient information to teach those subjects in leads us to think that kindergarten is very important, 

National schools. so 1 should be glad to know that the teachers are able 

24147. Assuming that the Commissioners are right, to instruct in it ? — No doubt it is very important, 
and the pupil teachers and those who have gone 24160. How many of those you send out at present 
through a course of training as monitors have know- would he able to teach cookery? — Everyone; for the 
ledge enough to enable them to teach the curriculum last four or five years, every girl trained in the depart- 
in the National schools, what length of time would ment of which 1 have charge, has got a certificate iu 
be requisite to give training to ihese people to teach practical cookery. I don't think there has been a 

them method ? Observe, I did not say that they had failure in that for very many years, except that some- 

sufficient information that they should be sent out of years ago, when Dr. Doherty used to examine for that 
the college without any instruction in literature and certificate, 30 per cent used to fail, hut I am glad to 
mathematics, I said nothing of tho kind. I say that say since he ceased to examine, all the students pass 
the first eighteen months should be devoted to instruc- the examination. 

tion in those subjects, and to practical teaching in 24161. As to dairying, how many of your pupils 
those subjects, and I said the work should go hand in would be fit to teach dairying ?— Well, batter-making 
hand ; bat I say the important element of it is the is what we teach them : the time given to that is not 
practical training. under the present arrangement very much, they get 

24148. Has the industrial programme for girls in fourteeu hours during a session in the senior division, 
the sixth been in operation in Marlborough- and eight hours in the junior division ; that is, during 
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the session, a student who is two years in tho college, 
will get twenty-two hours instruction. They are able, 
I should say, to make butter very fairly. 

24162. Rev. Dr. Evans. — As to the amouufc 
of teaching and training, 1 quite agree with your view ; 
the very name of training college means you iiave 
those under you to train them how to teach ; of course 
there must be a substratum of knowledge ou which to 
act, but the important part is the art of conveying 
that knowledge, teaching it to pupils, and that 
you bear in mind 1 — We do, certainly; T)r Doherty, 
who has charge of that was, and is, a distinguished 
teacher, and since he got charge of the subject in 1893 
or 1894, it has been a very great success indeed. 

24L63. Has Dr. Doherty the training of the 
females us well as the males'! — Yes, I assist; of 
course he is responsible. 

24164. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — T here were some 
questions put to you about the number of untrained 
teachers in Ireland, with a view of seeing whether 
something could not be done for those teachers in the 
way of training ; I think 2,000 was mentioned as the 
present number of untrained teacho-sl — Yes. 

24165. Kindly look at this official Report of the 
Commissioners of National Education. Look at that 
uible in the Commissioners’ Report, page 30 of the 
Report for last year — cau you tell me, from it, what is 
the present number of untrained teachers in the service 
of tile National Education Board in Ireland! — It 
seems here to be 6,619. 

24166. That is the number. Now, yon spoke, I 
think, of the untrained teachers as probably old 
teachers 1 — Well, I should say a fair proportion. 

24 1 67. Now, let me ask you to look at another part 
of the Report, at page 29, the table which gives the 
number of vacancies in the office of teacher, occurring 
from year to year. This table also gives the number 
of trained teachers coming out each year from tho 
training colleges. If yon look at the bottom of the 
columns in that table, where the figures are totted 
up, you will see that, during the last ten years, the 
training colleges turned out, as trained teachers, 


3,235 students not previously employed as teachers? — 
Yes. 

24168. Do you not also see that during th e same 
ten years, tho number of vacancies that had to be 
filled was 5,031, so that within those ten years, 2,796 
untrained teachers had to bo appointed 1— Yes. ' 

24169. Then, ns so many ns 3,796 untrained teach- 
ers have had to be appointed even within the last ten 
years, we are not at nil to assume that a very huge 
proportion of the total number of 6,G19 untrained 
teachers in Ireland, may nob lw comparatively young! i 
— Quite so ; but I should say all these young teachere 
ought to undergo a three years’ course. 

24170. Let us be practical. Tho training colleges 
nt present are as full as they cun be ; but, nevertheless, 
during tho last ten years, the supply 1ms fallen short 
of the demand, to the extent of 2,796 teachers!— You 
are not training enough teachers for the demand. 

24171. Plainly we are not. That is ,\vhai 1 wont 
to bring out. Every year there are hundreds of un- 
trained teachers being placed over the schools? — Yes. 

24172. It is plain then, that a fair proportion of 
the existing untrained teachers may lie comparatively 
young? — I should say a number would be. 

241 73. Taking them all, young and old ns they hwy 
be, would it not lie desirable if something could be 
dono to give them the benefit of some kind of train- 
ing 1 — Undoubtedly. 

24174. Suppose we distinguish between the two 
functions of the training colleges as at present worked, 
one, under which a grout deal of time is given to 
teaching certain mtlijeots, the other, under which a 
comparatively small time is given to instructing and 
training the students of tho college in the art of 
teaching those subjects afterwards in their schools, 
suppose — as we cannot do everything for these un- 
trained teachers that we should wish to do— that a 
system was established in which we could give them, 
at nil events the main tiling, a course of instruction, 
even a short course, in the iu t of teaching, would not 
that be a great advantage? — Tb would be a decided 
advantage. 
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24175. Chairman. — You are the Principal of the \ 
Marlborough street Training College? — The male de- 
partment. 

24176. And you have come here to speak on certain 
matters which are in the memorandum you have 
handed in, with regard to H’hat we may call hand and 
eye training, and things in that connection ? — Yes. 

24177. First of all, with regard to hand and eye 
training, what do you Bay with regard to the extension 
of it?— Well, as my colleague has pointed out, all our 
female students receive instruction in kindergarten 
at the present time, in our college, and I would like 
to see the extension of kindergarten exercises forming 
what we may call elementary manual instruction — 
what is called in English schools, hand and eye train- 
ing — introduced into our college ; and all our students, 
male and female, should be reqnired to go through a 
course of tliis hand and eye training, 

24178. How do you distinguish between the alter- 
natives of hand and eye training and object lessons ? 
— This hand and eye training is. no doubt, familiar to 
the Commissioners a3 they have seen it in a number 
of schools that 1 understand they have visited. 
Object lessons form an elementary science teaching of 
various natural objects and ordinary phenomena. 
With regard to this object teaching, I would like to 
see it introduced into all our schools, indeed, made 
compulsory, both for boys and girls. With regard to 
this elementary course of manual instruction I would 
like to see it also introduced into our National schools, 
but possibly, it a teacher would elect to take object 
lessons, that might be regarded, for the present at least, 
as sufficient. 


24179. I want to ask yon how far. taking manual 
instruction to consist, first of all, of drawing, then 
easy cardbord work, and then coming up higher to wood- 
work, only taking those ns specimens, how far would 
you make any or all of those compulsory ?— I would 
not take woodwork at all in this elementary liand and 
eye training. I would confine this elementary portion 
of the bond and eye training to simple geometrical 
drawing, scale drawing, construction of simple 
geometrical figures, paper folding, lath laying, paper 
mounting, designing, and, perhaps, as the furthest 
extension of that, cardboard modelling ; but I would 
reserve woodwork for what I would call manual 
instruction proper, and confine it to the senior 
classes, and I would not make it obligatory in our 
schools. 


24180. In any case ? — In every case I would make 
it optional. 

34181. Would youmake cardboard work obligatory 
in its proper class I — I think it is a very useful 
exercise, and I would regard it as a portion of the 
elementary manual training that should be made 
compulsory. 

24182. And that is a thing that could be done 
without any expensive apparatus ? — Yes ; that is one 
of the reasons why 1 would like to see it nwde 
compulsory, because tho expenses would be tinning, 
aud in the case of extended manual instruction suo 
as woodwork, the expense would be considerable. 

24183. How do you think that the programme could 
be altered so as to give time for these subjects ? I don 
think it would be necessary to alter the program™ 
to any great extent,. because in the case of the jnnio 
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classes in the schools it would be very easy to find 
time for it ; I am speaking now of the schools con- 
nected with our training college. There would be no 
difficulty at all in introducing these manual exercises 
— this hand and eye training — as a portion of the work 
of our students in the college; there would be no 
difficulty at all to find time for that. 

24184. Now, as regards the schools apart from the 
training college! — With regard to the schools through- 
out it is chiefly wanted for the junior classes, and 
unfortunately my knowledge of the National schools 
of Ireland leads me to think that the children in the 
junior clusses are to a great extent left to themselves ; 
there being often only one teacher he is not able to 
look after them properly, and they are left to a very 
considerable extent preparing lessons, or at school 
subjects which have no very great training influence 
upon tbeir minds. It would be quite possible to take 
two three-quarter hour lessons each week and devote 
it to hand and eye training without interfering at all, 
or interfering to a very slight extent, with the instruc- 
tion that is at present given in our National schools 
to the junior classes. 

24185. What do you say with regard to the 
method of examination in either course? — With 
regard to the examination in object lessons, or with 
regard to the examination in manual instruction, I 
would strongly recommend that it should not be a 
results examination. The Inspector could come in, 
could see the classes at work, conld see the results of 
their work, which would be preserved for him, could 
see the teaching going on, could ask Borne questions 
in order to see whether the pupils had followed 
the teacher ; but it should not be a results examina- 
tion, and the payment of the teacher should not be 
based on the results of the examination by the 
Inspector. 

24186. Now with regard to the training colleges, 
I want to know your opinion as to how far the male 
students in the training colleges should receive a 
practical training ill more advanced manual work, 
consisting of simple geometrical drawing, drawing to 
scale, elevation and sections and simple models, the 
use of tools in woodwork, and exercises and models in 
woodwork? — In my opinion all our male students 
should receive a course of practical instruction in 
this advanced manual work. 

24187. Do you think that advanced manual work 
should be one of the obligatory subjects for examina- 
tion at the end of the course? — No, I think that 
should be left optional. 1 think all the male students 
should l»e required to take up the subject, but I would 
make it an optional subject for examination. If any 
of the students took a great delight in the subject and 
felt he could do well at an examination in it, he 
might choose it as an optional subject at his examina- 
tion. He is bound to take one optional subject, and 
that would be one that I would give him liberty to 
select. 

24188. What are your reasons for saying that? — 
In the first place we find that a number of our 
students do not take a very great interest in the 
subject. As regards its introduction into National 
schools especially, I would not make it obligatory 
upon the teachers, because in my opinion the subject 
of advanced manual instruction — woodwork — can be 
introduced into comparatively few of our schools. 
The expense connected with workshops and providing 
materials and tools in my opinion excludes the sub- 
ject from our National schools generally. And it is 
only in a few cases where special provision could be 
made for it that this woodwork could be introduced 
with advantage; therefore I woidd not make it 
obligatory ou our students, because very few of them 
would be called upon to teach it in after-life. 

24189. Do you think that the senior classes, four, 
five, and six, in every National School, both lioys and 
girlB, should be required to take some form of manual 
training, or some one subject suited for training their 
powers of observation ? — I do. 


24190. What subjects do you suggest for boys? — 
If they do not take up manual instruction, which in 
my opinion might be regarded as sufficient — that is 
advanced manual instruction — and in my opinion 
this will be taken up in only a few schools 

24191. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — We are getting, I 
fear, into confusion about some of the terms that 
have to be used : manual instruction is one of them : 
as you now use it, you refer, I tliiuk, to woodwork ? — 
Yes ; I would say that boys and girls might take up 
such subjects as gardening, mechanics — meaning the 
mechanical laws of solids and fluids — one or more of 
the experimental sciences, and one or more of the 
natural sciences ; and for girls only such as needle- 
work, cookery, and domestic science. 

24192. Chairman. — What mode of examination 
do you suggest in those subjects ? — In all of these 
cases I would strongly recommend that the examina- 
tion should not be a results examination, but an 
examination by inspection. I don’t condemn results 
examination in all cases, but I think in the ease of 
such subjects where it is not so much the amount of 
information that the pupils obtain, but the mode of 
gai nin g tlntt information, which is the all-important 
matter, that then the examination should be an 
ina[iection by the officers of the Board seeing the work 
done, questioning the pupils to some extent to see 
how they have followed the teacher ; and that then 
the payment should be based, not on a result examina- 
tion, but on the inspector’s opinion with regard to the 
ability aud energy with which the lessons had been 
taught to the pupils. 

24193. What do you consider to be the relative 
advantages of manual instruction and science as 
school subjects? — I prefer, on the whole, science 
training, ' which has special advantages. The science 
training would develop the intellectual (lowers to a 
very much greater extent in my opinion than the 
manual instruction would do, and also it may bo made 
to afford a considerable amount of manual instruction. 
If a pupil is engaged in any of the physical sciences, 
say magnetism or electricity, ho cun contrive little 
experiments, and the teacher ought to show them 
Low to contrive these experiments. A very consider- 
able amount of manual work nan thus be carried on 
by the pupils themselves, aided by the teacher in the 
actual work of science instruction. But comparing 
manual instruction with science instruction, there is a 
less strain placed on both teachers and pupils in 
manual instruction, it is easier to get the pupils to 
join in it, and it is easier to keep it going ; ic giveB 
practice in manual work, cultivates power of hand 
aud eye, teaches accuracy and perseverance, and 
therefore I consider it an extremely valuable aid to 
the teacher’s work. 

24194. With regard to gardening, the male students 
of your college now receive instruction in agriculture 
and gardening at Glasnevin ? — Yea. 

24195. Do you think that the work in gardening 
might be extended and made a separate subject? — I 
would like to see it made a separate subject ; it is at 
present taught as a portion of a much wider science, 
agriculture. A comparatively small amount of time 
and attention is given to the subject of gardening. I 
think that gardening might be made a separate 
subject by itself. I tliiuk it might be introduced, 
not alone into the training colleges, but into our rural 
schools throughout the country. Agriculture, in my 
opinion, cannot be taught very efficiently in a 
Nationid school ; but as every teacher has a garden 
associated with his school or near it, I think a 
practical knowledge of gardening mmht be very 
readily given to pupils of National schools. 

24196. And you think that female students should 
receive instruction in gardening during their residence 
at Glasnevin ? — Yes, and this subject might also be 
introduced into female schools. 

24197. What do you say with regard to the pro- 
gramme for the junior classes, 1, 2 and 3. as regards 
object lessons ; and what time do you think should be 
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given to the subject ? — The subject of gardening in 
1, 2 and 3 class should be treated in the form of object 
lessons, the pupils collecting dowers aud grasses, 
and plants of various kinds and vegetables. The 
lesson should deal with each particular object as an 
object lesson, aud l>e given by the teacher, the pupils 
writing out their notes upon the lesson, and preserving 
them for the inspector. Similar lessons should be 
given upon the function of the root, leaf, and so on. 
If such a lesson were given once a week, another 
lesson, as a repetition once a week, might be given 
where the teacher might have a conversation 
with his pupils over the object that had been treated 
of in the previous lesson, and then get them to 
write down everything they had learned upon the 
subject. 

24198. What time could be found for this class of 
teaching 1 ? — I think either half or three-quarters of an 
hour, twice a week, for that subject in the junior 
classes. These would be object lessons ; and there 
might be also object lessons taken up in connection 
with other subjects upon elementary natural phe- 
nomena, and in that case I would allow in the school 
about two half hours a week for object lessons in 
elementary gardening. 

24199. How would you conduct the examination! 
— In all these cases I would like to see the examination 
conducted by inspection, the inspector listening to 
the teacher giving the lesson, seeing how the lesson 
is given, looking at the result of the work for the 
past session, and reporting whether, in his opinion, 
the instruction was good and worth the payment. 

24200. With regard to the senior classes, would 
you extend this rather! — I would make an extension 
of it into gardening proper, treating of the functions 
of the various parts of plants, culture of. plants, for- 
mation and care of flower-beds ; and the subject of 
window-gardening should be taken up, and in the more 
advanced classes the culture of roses, and fruits, and 
grafting. 

24201. Would you give the same amount of time, 
or more ! — I should say a three-quarter hour lesson 
twice a week would be sufficient, 

24202. And yon would conduct the examination 
on the same principles ? — In tho same way, and this 
would be of a practical character ; I would require 
that the pupils should actually work in the garden, 
the whole class taking charge of one particular bed 
or portion of a bed. 

24203. Would yon make this compulsory or 
optional ! — Optional ; I would leave it optional with 
the teacher to select some one science subject or ad- 
vanced manual instruction, but I would make some 
one subject that would develop the thinking and 
observing powers obligatory upon all teachers. 

24204. Do you think that an elementary course of 
mechanics of solids and fluids should be obligatory for 
the mala students in the training colleges, and should 
form a part of the course for examination! — I do. 
I consider that is so important a subject that it ought 
to be made obligatory npon our male students. I 
would make obligatory some one or more of the 
science subjects to be selected by them. 

24205. Buc in the case of teaching in National 
schools, would you leave it optional! — I would regard 
it as one of the subjects that might be chosen by the 
teachers. In the junior classes it might be treated as 
a series of object lessous upon familiar tools and in- 
struments, and the application of these ; and in the 
senior classes I would like to see it treated in the 
regular course — the mechanical laws of solids and 
fluids. 

24206. What time would you give to tho subject ! 
— The same time as that given to the others — in the 
junior classes half an hour twice a week, anil in the 
senior classes perhaps either half or three quarters of 
an hour twice a week. 

24207. And you would conduct the examination 


in the same way! — I would conduct- the. examination 
in the same way. 

24208. With regard to the experimental sciences 
would yon deal with them in much the same way ?__! 
In much the same way. 

24209. First, as regards the training colleges, and, 
secondly, os regards the schools! — Yes, in addition to 
the mechanics 1 would recommend that some one of 
the experimental or natural sciences should be taken. 
We cannot take the whole of them, and those that 
will bo chosen will depend upon the professor who is 
able to undertake the subject in the training college ■ 
luit some one of the experimental or natural sciences 
should, in my opinion, be taken up in the training 
colleges. 

24210. Meaning by that magnetism, electricity, 
sound, light, heat, and chemistry ! — Quite so. 

24211. In the National schools you recommend that 
the study should be confined to the senior classes 1— 
In the case of some of these science subjects I think 
it would be better to oonfine their study to the senior 
classes j there is no difficulty at all in obtaining a 
series of object lessons for the junior classes, and of 
course some of these object lessous might deal with 
some of the subjects of magnetism or chemistry. 

2421 2. Do you think that the mode of study should 
be by experiment ? — Entirely experimental ; the whole 
subject should be treated experimentally before the 
students of the training college, and should be treated 
expeiimoutally before the pupils by the teacher of 
the National school. 

24213. You hold the same views with regard to the 
teaching of botany, zoology, aud geology! — The 
same. 

24214. Turning to girls in National schools, what 
remark do you moire on needlework, cookery, and 
domestic economy ? — In our training college we take 
np all those subjects. I should like to see it continued 
much in the same way in the future .-is in the past; in 
the cose of agirls’ school any one of these subjects might 
be made the science subject, obligatory on all teoohers 
of National schools. 

24215. Do you think, as regards the subject of 
drawing, simple geometrical drawing, in addition to 
freehand or object drawing, should be obligatory for 
all students, male aud female, in all the training 
colleges, and also in tho National schools of all classes, 
both boys and girls! — Yes, I am strongly in favour 
of introducing elementary geometrical drawing for nil 
our students and for all pupils in schools. 

24216. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — I think, Dr. 
Doherty, we may take it from your evidence that you 
have read some of the evidence that we took in 
England 1— Portions of it. 

24217. And I see that you are fairly familiar with 
the branches of school work that go on in Birmingham, 
and probably in other English towns, under thenamo 
of hand and eye training I — Ye3, I have seen those 
schools in operation. 

24218. Amongst the exercises in hand and eye 
training that go on there, you mentioned paper-fold- 
ing and cardboard work ; you did not mention wire- 
work, I think, but I am sure you know that it is part 
of the system of hand and eye training that yon so 
highly approve of. You approve of the introduction 
ol these branches of school work into the National 
schools of Ireland? — I do. 

24219. Do you not think that if we introduced 
these exercises in paper-folding and paper-cutting and 
soforth, a great many ill-informed people — ignorant 
paople, to put it plainly — would sot about turning the 
whole thing into ridicule ? — No doubt, at first. 

24220. They would set up a cry that the children, 
who ought to be engaged in what they dignify with 
the name of literary education, were spending their 
time cutting up bits of paper? — We must be prepared 
to hear such criticism. 

24221. But I assume yon would not be deterred by 

it! — I would not. 
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24222. You are aware of the Important distinction 
that is made in Birmingham and other such places 
between what is termed “ Hand and Eye Training ” on 
the one hand, and what is termed *• Manual 
Instruction" on the other? — Yes. 

24223. By “ Hand and Eye Training ” they mean 
those branches of practical instruction that go on in 
the junior classes ? — Quite so. 

24224. And by manual instruction, as distinct from 
hand and eye training, they mean educational wood- 
work and metal-work?— Yes. 

24225. The former of these you would wish to see 
made obligatory ? — Quite so. 

24226. And the latter you would not? — I would 
not. 

24227. And this is because you see it to be ob- 
viously impossible to introduce the subject into many 
of our schools ? — Quite so. 

24228. Of course : it would be impossible, for 
instance, except in extremely exceptional cases, in a 
country school where there is only one teacher? — I 
would not say impossible. 

24229. Well, J mean, practically impossible? — 
With regard to our country schools if there was a 
master 

24230. I think we are agreed. You recognise that 
it would be exceedingly difficult ? — It would. 

24231. And the case would be exceptional where 
it could be done at all : it would require a very enter- 
prising and industrious teacher ? — 1 was going to say 
he should be an enthusiast. 

24232. Chairman. — D o you know that as a matter 
of fact there are one or two such teachers ? — I was 
not aware. 

24233. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — B ut these are 
plainly exceptional cases. However, as to larger 
centres of population, towns and cities where the 
schools are larger, no such difficulty would exist? — 

No. 

24234. You consider that it would be an advantage 
if the introduction of woodwork, for instance, was 
encouraged, without having it made compulsory, in 
city schools ? — Decidedly. 

24235. I am aware, Dr. Doherty, that you have a 
very wide experience of school work under our ex- 
isting programme ? — A large experience. 

24236. Now, taking the “ Handicraft " programme, 
<lo you approve of id ? — Well, as it is drafted in the 
revised programme of the Board I approve of it, 
because it was myself drew it up. 

24237. You are speaking now of the revised pro- 
gramme recently issued by the Commissioners of 
National Education for the examination and classi- 
fication of teachers. That is a totally new thing. 
My question had reference to the school programme, 
the programme that was drawn up when the new 
subject of handicraft was introduced, I think it was 
in 1885. What do you think of that programme : 
surely you do not approve of it ? — I do not ; it was not 
educational. 

24238. It seems that under this programme, as we 
are aware, woodwork is taught without any reference 
to drawing ? — That is a mistake. 

24239. Of course it is a fundamental mistake. But 
it appears that, under that programme, there is 
notlnng to hinder a teacher from getting a certificate 
authorising him to teach handicraft under the rules 
of the Commissioners of National Education, even 
though unfortunately he knows nothing whatever of 
drawing : that was possible under the state of affairs 
that has hitherto existed 1 — Yes. 

24240. Of course you agree with me that it ought 
to be made impossible in future ? — Quite so. I may 
remark with regard to our certificates, that handicraft, 
as it is called, was introduced into our establishment 
before the Sloyd system was known or in operation in 
England : our handicraft course has been at work with 
us for fifteen or sixteen years, but we never intended 
it to do more than develop handiness and give some 
standing and importance to manual work. 


24241. I understand that fully. But the handi- 
craft system, as you have it, was not constructed on 
scientific lines, as any system now introduced would 
be. In the new programme for the examination and 
classification of teachers, full provision is made for 
drawing in connection with woodwork 1 — Quite so. 

24242. Chairman. — Is it a necessary provision? — 
Yes, It is expressed that the models are all to be 
made from previous drawings made by the pupils. 

24243. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — We are now 
speaking of the new programme for teachers recently 
issued by the National Education Board : that pro- 
gramme is all right, at least in this respect? — Yes. 

24244. Now, Dr. Doherty, in reference to another 
matter. I think you said that you could reconstruct 
the school time-tables so as to provide for the intro- 
duction of the new branches of manual and practical 
instruction, without sacrificing anything in the line 
of mei - e bookwork, that was really of importance? 
- -I think so. 

24245. I think you said that without sacrificing 
anything that was really of importance at the book- 
work side, yon could provide 2 j hours a week for this 
manual and practical instruction ? — Quite so. 

24246. You may take it that in England 
two hours a week is considered sufficient for this 
special work? — Does that mean manual instruction 
only? 

24247. Here again we are getting into some con- 
fusion about words : in England they use the words 
hand and eye training for what goes on in the 
lower classes, up to the point where woodwork comes 
in, then they begin to apeak of manual instruction. 
Now as to the hand and eye training? — I am only 
allowing 1| hours for that. 

24248. And that time can be given to it without 
sacrificing anything that is really of importance in 
the bookwork, or “ literary instruction ’’ as we usually 
hear it called ? — Yes. 

24249. In giving that answer you have, of course, 
considered the mutter in all its bearings ? — I have. 

24250. You are a teacher of long standing? — I 

24251. And you are the Professor of Method in the 
Training College of the National Education Board ? 
— Quite so. 

24252. Well, so much for those points. I think, 
Dr. Doherty, you said that, as regards the higher 
classes in the National schools, whilst you would not 
make woodwork obligatory in the schools generally, 
you would insist upon their having either woodwork 
or some other subject of a practical character ? — Quite 
so. 

24253. In connection with that, you spoke of 
elementary science, and you said, I think, that as 
regards the teachers, some specific branch of natural 
science should be taught to tnem ? — Some branch of 
experimental or natural science. 

24254. Let us hike the science that is to be taught 
in the schools : kindly look Rt this programme : it is 
the English code for 1897 ? — I know it. 

24255. Yon will find there, on page 46, a number 
of alternative courses assigned for elementary science 
in the schools : if you look through them I think you 
will find that nearly all of those are courses in specific 
subjects ? — Quite so. 

24256. There is one in mechanics, one in electricity 
and magnetism, and so on. But nowlook at course H in 
that section : what is the character of that course ; 
does it deal with any specific branch of science, and 
not rather with science in its general aspect 1 — Science 
in its general aspect. 

24257. Do you not consider that this is really the 
most useful form in which the teaching of science could 
be introduced into our schools? — I do think so, and 
not alone in the schools, but in the Training Colleges ; 
and, as a matter of fact in our Training College in 
Marlborough-street, we have always carried on a 
system of instruction in general science. 
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24258. At all events you agree with me that pro- 
vision should be made in our schools for that general 
science teaching ?— I do. 

24259. And not only in the schools, but that in 
the Training Colleges the students in training should 
be trained to teach it? — In the schools we must limit 
the amount that would be fairly asked from the 
teacher. 

24260. But observe : my question does not at all 
regard the amount, it regards only the character of 
the teaching, the range of it : would you limit the 
range of it, that is would you confine the teaching of 
science to some one branch of natural science, so that 
the children would know a little about sound, and 
nothing at all about heat, or light, or mechanics, or 
electricity, or a little about mechanics, and nothing 
about sound, or light, or heat, or electricity, and so 
on'? — I would leave that so far to the teacher : I 
think a great - deal must be left to the teacher : you 
must utilise the teacher’s natural powers and en- 
thusiasm, and his love for a particular subject. If a 
teacher has a great love for chemistry I would let him 
take it up as his subject ; if he had a great love for 
magnetism I would let him take that. 

24261. I quite appreciate that : you are aware that 
in England a great deal of latitude is allowed to the 
teachers ? — I am. 

24262. As this may come to be a matter of practical 
importance for us in Ireland, I should wish to know 
•your views about it in detail. Are you aware hi what 
precise form that latitude is allowed to teachers in 
England ? — No. 

24263. I think you will find that a teacher who 
wishes to teach • a course that is not specifically pro- 
vided for in the Code issued by the Education 
Department submits that course to the inspector of 
the district, and if the inspector approves, the teacher 
is then allowed to teach it? — I think that is a very 
wise arrangement. 

■ '24264. And if there is anything in it that .is con- 
sidered likely to be of general use,- it would probably 
be put into the Code, with the seven or eight optional 
programmes that are already specified there, as a guide 
to other teachers ?— -That is very wise. 

'24265. You may not be aware, moreover, that 
although there are seven or eight of these set down in 
the English Code, the teachers are not restricted to those 
courses : they have the further liberty which I have 
already described : don't you think that it would be a 
very great advantage to us in Ireland if we had the 
programme made more elastic than it is, made more 
elastic in some such way as the programme is in 
England ? — Precisely. 

24266. I believe that our Irish programme is not 
elastic at all ? — It is too rigid. 

24267. Now, you also spoke of another important 
subject, the examination that should be held in the 
various branches of manual and practical instruction ; 
you would not have it a results examination, carried 
out on the present lines ? — Not so far as these subjects 
are concerned. 

24268. You would have, you said, an examination 
by inspection ?— Yes, the Inspector would bo present ; 
he would see the teacher giving a lesson ; lie would 
listen to the conversation between the teacher and the 
pupils ; he would see the work that had been pre- 
served from previous lessons during the whole session ; 
he would put some questions to the children ; and 
finally he would judge as to the value of the in- 
struction. 

24269. And then the grant to be paid would be 
fixed by a capitation rate, or by some other such 
arrangement ? — Yes. 

24270. That would, in a sense, be payment by 
results? — I am not opposed to the results system, 
pure and simple ; I have heard it condemned, and it 
is said it is utterly abandoned in England ; but I am 
old enough to remember the introduction of the results 
system into- this country, and I have no. hesitation 
in saying it gave a vast - impetus to the subject of 


education in our schools, and did a vast amount of 
good ; but then it has also done harm. 

24271. Precisely. You see what a gross error it 
would be to say that because the results system is. 
an imperfect system, and is now undoubtedly doing 
a certain amount of harm, it should never have 
been introduced? — I would not agree with that 
view at all. 

24272. We have important evidence precisely to 
the same effect in England. Possibly we may now 
be able to dispense with it, as a result of the vast 
amount of good it has done, the stirring up that 
it has given to the state of things that existed 
before it was introduced ? — Yes, or it may be dis- 
pensed with, at all events, in certain subjects. 

24273. You remember, of course, when it was 
introduced ; do you consider that its introduction was, 
at the time, a move in the right direction, and 
that it did a great deal of good? — I am convinced 
of that. 

24274. You consider that il. improved the charac- 
ter of the work in the schools ; but of oourse a thing 
that is good in particular, and more or less excep- 
tional, circumstances, may not be a very perfect 
system in point of principle : it may be the only thing 
available as a means of getting work done in certain 
circumstances ; but possibly its best recommendation 
in the end may be that it has brought about a state 
of things in which it may be dispensed with? — Yes. 

24275. The system of payment that you suggest for 
the branches of manual and practical instruction would 
be a system of payment by results, but it would be a 
system of payment, not on the results of the answer- 
ing of the individual pupils, it would he based 
racber on the merit of the work of the teacher, as 
observed by the inspector ? — Quite so. 

24276. Now I should wish to ask you some 
questions about the work of the training colleges .- 
you are Professor of Method in tb<* Commissioners’' 
Training College ih Marlborough street-? — Yes. 

24277. Has it ever occurred to you that in the 
teaching of the different subjects by the different 
professors in the training college, the method of 
teaching these subjects afterwards in the schools 
ought to be included in the work of each professor?— 
Undoubtedly, and so it is. 

24278. Why then is there a special professor of 
method in our training college system i — Well, 
because, although method is included in the work 
of each of the professors, it is only a portion of his 
work ; he has to devote a very considerable amount 
of attention to his own special subjects, in getting 
his students to have a knowledge of those subjects, 
independently of showing them how to convey that 
knowledge to others. 

24279. Perhaps I had better come at it in another 
way. May I ask you what particular subject you 
teach? — My subject up to last year was experimental 
physics. 

24280. Ancl that subject has unfortunately beeD 
killed by the new programme for the teachers, 
which we have heard commended on several other 
grounds? — Killed for this year, but we expect it 
will be only for this year. 

24281. Well, let us hope so. Now, taking things 
as they are, what, are the special subjects that you 
are professor of in the Marlborough Street College, 
now that experimental physics is killed, for the time, 
or, let us say, now that it is in a state of suspended 
animation? — My subjects now are practically this 
subject of method. 

24282. So that, experimental science being dis- 
posed of by the new programme, you have now no 
special subject? — Except lecturing on method and the 
science and art of teaching. 

24283. It is important for us to -know exactly 
what is covered by the word u method." We went 
into a certain training college, not in this country, 
whilst the Professor of what was known there as 
Method was giving his lecture, and, so far as I could 
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see, what he was lecturing on was the method of 
earning grunts 1 — That is a low view of the subject 
that we never take in our training college. 

24284. Then you resist a strong temptation. Now 
as to method, as I understand it It comprises two 
things. There is the method of teaching a school; 
and the method of conducting a school, in the sense 
of keeping records, and filling the school rolls, and 
soforth ; all this book-keeping as 1 may call it—is a 
very complicated and difficult thing : you have to 
teach all that! — Yes. 

24285. So that, although you are professor of 
method, a great deal of your time has to be given to 
something outside the really important work of in- 
structing the students in the art of teaching? — In 
our college we have a very good arrangement in 
that respect; the head teachers connected with our 
model schools relieve me practically of the greater 
portion of this merely mechanical work of telling 
the students how to keep the rolls and the register 

24286. Coming now to the teaching of method in 
what I regard as the really essential sense, is the 
capacity of the Queen’s scholar to teach the different 
subjects in which they are themselves instructed in 
the training college really tested under the present 
system ? — Yes, I would say so. 

24287. Who tests it? — A head inspector is ap- 
pointed by the Board to come at the end of each train- 
ing session, and he tests every individual student. 

24288. In every individual subject? — Not in every 
individual subject. 

24289. Then in what subjects are they not tested 
in this vitally ini|>ortant matter? — Each individual 
student would not be tested in all the subjects. 

24290. I am not putting it in that way. The main 
point is whether every subject is provided for in auy 
really effective sense in the present system. Who 
tests them, for instance, in drawing? — The only test 
that is actually applied in drawing, is merely an ex- 
amination which tests the students’ powers to make a 
drawing. 

24291. But you see that my question is upon a 
totally different matter. I am speaking not of their 
capacity for drawing, but of their capacity to teach 
drawing. In the interests of practical instruction, 
drawing is one of the most important subjects we 
have to provide for. Now who tests their capacity 
of teaching, for instance, in this important subject of 
drawing? — There is no test applied by on inspector at 
the end of the course, but the principals of the college 
see that the subject of drawing is not alone taught 
to the students during their two years’ residence with 
us, but that they are taught by the professor of 
drawing how to teach the subject. 

24292. Am i right then in inferring that it is no 
part of your business as professor of method to deal 
with this important branch, and to see whether the 
students trained in the training college are fit or unfit 
to teach drawing ? — But it is my province as princi- 
pal of the college. 

24293. I am speaking of your business as professor 
of method ?• — It is. My students have to teach before 
me. 

24294. To teach drawing ? — They have and do so. 

24295. But, Dr. Doherty, is their power of teach- 
ing drawing really taken into account in giving them 
their final teaching certificate ? — Their certificate for 
teaching drawing — no. 

24296. But surely you recognise that it ought to 
be ? — Undoubtedly. 

24297. I need not say that no one can consider 
that you are to. blame for -wba-t is- wrong in the 
present system? — Well, 1 would like to point out that 
even with regard to the subject of drawing, the 
method of teaching the subject is not neglected in our 
college. 

24298. But you will agiee with me that sufficient 
im;>ortance is not attached to it, in the giving of the 
teaoher'8 certificate : I mean that it seems an extra- 
ordinary thing to require a certificate before a teacher 


is allowed to teach drawing, and at the same time to 
give people certificates to teach drawing without 
doing anything whatever to ascertain whether they 
have any power of teaching it or not? — Certainly. 

24299. Now there are a few other matters I should . 
wish to ask you about Kirst, do you think it ad- 
visable in the framing colleges to give so much time 
as now seems to be given to the teaching of geo- 
graphy : am I not right in saying that geography is 
taught ns a subject in your college, as I suppose it is 
in all the training colleges ? — It is. 

24300. That is, not merely the most approved 
methods of teaching geography, but geography itself 
as a branch of knowledge, just as it is learned at 
school ? — Quite so. 

24301. Don’t yon think that geography is a subject 
tliat might be to a large extent dispensed with?— I 
think that for the Training Colleges it is now fully 
enough dispensed with by the new programme issued 
for the examination and classification of teachers lust 
year by the National Education Board. These regu- 
lations provide that if the first year’s students distin- 
guish themselves at the examination in geography at 
the end of their year, they will not be required to 
take it up at all in the next year. 

24302. In column 2 of the new programme the 
examination in geography consists of throe sectious. 
Take only two of them — “The British Empire (Poli- 
tical and Descriptive ”), also its commercial aspect, 
and then “Physical Geography — mountains, plains, 
rivers, deserts, winds, climate, tides, and currents," 
that seems to cover an enormous range of matter ? — 
Yes, but very important. 

24303. Important, no doubt ; but is it of such im- 
portance that it should occupy oil the time thut it 
must occupy in a Training College 1 — There is one 
great advantage in it : it is taught to our female 
students as well as to our male students ; and mathe- 
matical and physical geography is really a science 
subject, 

24304. But a great deal of what they are taught is 
what is already printed in books ? — No doubt 

24305. Lists of mountains? — Not in physical 
geography. 

24306. But there are a great many mountains in 
the British Empire. In the section on Physical Geo- 
graphy, it is merely the nature of the mountains, 
their formation, and so on ? — Yes. 

24307. Take the descriptive geography : is it not 
open to examiners to ask the height of some particular 
mountain ? — No examiner would now, I think, give 
such a question. 

24308. But is it open to an examiner to ask the 
question : if it is open to him to do so, the unfortunate 
students must be prepared for it? — Beyond doubt it 
is open to the examiner. 

24309. Now do yon thiuk it advisable that the 
students should be left in that position, that they are 
not really safe in going into an examination unless 
they know the heights of ever so many mountains, 
and the lengths of ever so many rivers? — That is 
fairly provided for in our examination papers; all 
the questions are not obligatory on the candidate. 

24310. At all events, in so far as geography has 
been cut down in the new programme for teachers, 
yon think that an improvement?—! do. 

24311. Some reference, I think, was made to the 
programme known as “ the industrial programme," in 
your Training College or in the practising schools 
attached to it, that is to say, the Central Model 
Schools in Marlborough-streot : I believe that so far as 
that college and those schools are concerned, that 
programme is now abandoned ? — It is now aban- 
doned. 

24312. Lest there should be any mistake on the 
point, as it will go to the public, it might be well to 
clear this up. When you say that the “ industrial 
programme ” is abandoned, yon don't mean that the 
teaching of needlework, for instance, is given up in 
those schools?— By no means. 
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24313. In -wlmt sense then do you speak of the 
abandonment of this industrial work ? — The industrial 
programme is a technical name we apply to a special 
programme introduced for the 6th class girls. ' 

24314. And that is a course in which two hours a 
day have to be given to needlework — in other words, 
ten hours a week 1 — Quite so. 

24315. That is now found by experience to be a 
very excessive allowance 1 — Yes ; it is too large. We 
now only give the hour which is still compulsory 
every day. 

24316. And giving only one hour a day to it, you 
are satisfied that the work of that department is still 
doue, and done to a quite sufficient extent 1 — Yes. 

24317. Although what is technically known as the 
irulustrial programme is abandoned ? — Y es ; in fact in 
ray opinion, there is a little too much needlework, 
even at the present time. 

24318. Sir Joshua Fitch, in answering some ques- 
tions that I put to him in London, told us that he be- 
lieved there was a great mistake made in schools in the 
way that needlework wus dealt with ; it is dealt with, 
he said, rather us a means of occupation than as an 
educational s abject. Now, would you go thelengtk that 
he went to on this point : he said that perhaps two 
hours in the week would be quite as much as could 
be profitably given to needlework, from the educational 
point of view ? — I would perhaps give three hours a 


24319. But, at all events, not more than three 
hours? — Not more than three hours; I think it 
becomes almost entirely mechanical after a little 
while. 

24320. Sir Joshua Fitch put it in this way, or at 
least fully assented to this way of putting it, that as 
regards needlework that the work of the elementary 
school was twofold : first, to teach the art of needle- 
work, and secondly, to give a sufficient amount of 
exercise or practice in the art, just as much practice us 
is needed to mako that teaching effective ; does that 
express your view 1 — Quite so. 

24321. Mr. Rbdixgton. — A t present needlework 
is compulsory for girls iu National schools ; would 
you make any other subject of a practical character 
compulsory for them ? — I would ; in addition to needle- 
work, I would make some snob subject as cookery or 
domestic science. 

24322. Would it be possible to make cookery 
compulsory in a large number of schools 1 — I have 
given a great amount of attention to the subject of 
cookery, and I think there is no difficulty in intro- 
ducing the teaching of cookery if it only received 
encouragement into any of our National schools 
throughout the country. 

24323. What about the difficulty of providing 
materials? — We solved that at Marlborough-street ; 
we found no difficulty ; the classes in Marlborough- 
street have been self-paying, so far as the girls are 
concerned ; there was no difficulty at all. The 
way it was clone was, the lecturer in oookeiy pur- 
chased the materials, the children themselves perform- 
ing the demonstrations, and cooking the different 
dishes, and theu those dishes were sold to the pupils 
at the actual cost of the materials, and there were 
frequently greater demands for particular dishes than 
could be supplied. 

24324. Do not the pupils sometimes cook the 
dishes ? — The pupils always cook the dishes. 

24325. Can you get sale for dishes cooked by 
pupils ? — The pupils themselves were willing to buy 
them ; they would be glad to buy them and bring 
them home to their parents to show their handiwork. 

24326. But the first dish cooked by a girl cannot 
be very satisf actory ? — Of course in some cases there 
would be a failure. 

24327. Do you think the teaching of cookery 
could be extended in rural districts ? — I think so, and 
it would be very advisable, indeed, to introduce it into 
our schools. 
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24328. Would you find people willing to buy what 

is cooked in the same way us you can in towns? I 

think so. 

24329. It was suggested to us that the teacher 
might cook her dinner before the pupils, and in that 
way might get over the difficulty of providing ma- 
terials 1 — That never occurred tc me, and I think that 
would not be a bud arrangement. But, as a matter of 
fact, in our schools — 1 made special inquiry into that 
matter — there was no difficulty in getting the pupils 
to purchase the dishes that were cooked, except per- 
hnps in one or two instances, and the classes were 
thereby self-supporting. 

24330. Can you mention some other subject as an 
alternative to cookery ? — Domestic science. 

24331. What is domestic science? — It covers a 
wide range ; it would take up of course everything 
about washing the tea tilings, arranging the tables, 
making beds, some small amount of cookery, not going 
into it very extensively ; some small amount of sub- 
jects dealing with ventilation. 

24332. Would it be taught from a text book?— 
Taught almost entirely by tho lectures of the teachers. 
The difficulty with domestic science has always been to 
make the whole lesson a practical one as we can do in 
cookery. But although the making of beds cannot be 
taught practically in a school, yet, since the children 
would have the experience at home, and since 
their attention would ho directed to this experience, 
and since they would be asked by the teacher* 
to make the beda and carry out all the instructions 
in their homes, the practical instruction would thus 
be carried on at home, while a great part of the 
theoretical instruction would he gi\en in the 
schools. 

24333. Do you think that theoretical instruction 
ought ulways to be illustrated by practical experi- 
ments ? — Yes, so far as possible. 

24334. Then, as to the boys, you think that for the 
senior classes either woodwork or some other scientific 
subject should be introduced ?-— Both for boys and 
girls ; I would restrict the woodwork to boys, but 
girls could learn the scientific subject just as well a* 
boys. 

24335. And you mentioned gardening as one of 
the subjects? — Yes, for either girls or boys. 

24336. Do you think together with gardening they 
should be taught elementary botany ? — Botany would 
be one of the sciences that might be taken up specially 
by itself ; but in the cuse of gardening, elementary 
botany would have to be taught, and iu the junior 
classes I would like to see that taught as object 
lessons. 

24337. Would you approve of teaching botany 
alone ! — Without doubt I regard botany as one of the 
most interesting and practical of sciences for school 
work, rou can only have about one or two of these in 
any school, and if the teacher lmd a great liking for 
botany, that is a subject I should like to see intro- 
duced into the school and recognised as the science 
subject for developing the observing powers of the 
children. 

24338. And elementary chemistry? — Elementary 
chemistry or magnetism, but only one other science 
subject should he taken in addition to the manual in- 
struction, wliich I think might go on simultaneously 
with the other. 

24339. You would not approve of practical gar- 
dening without scientfio instruction ? — Undoubtedly 


24340. What sized garden would be sufficient? — 
A comparatively small one. I have seen a number of 
school gul dens of half a rood, or even less, that in my 
opinion would do all that is wanted. 

24341. That would be quite sufficient? — I should 
think so. 

24342. You say you would be in favour of intro- 
ducing drawing into all National schools ? — Into all 
National schools. 
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24343. I presume that it would have to be gradually 
introduced. Are there not a great number of school’s 
in which the teachers don’t know how to drawl — 

In my opinion that could be remedied very easily if 
you only pay enough for the subject. I would like 
to see all these subjects well paid for, and in the case 
of elementary manual instruction I think it would 
lie only fair to the teachers to pay a good fee 
for that instruction, because they would be at 
some outlay, more or less, for the materials that 
would be employed in this manual instruction. In 
the case of drawing we turn out a great number of 
students from our training colleges every year who 
are certificated in drawing, but it is also true, I 
understand, that there are a great number of teachers 
at present in charge of schools who have not these 
certificates. However, if you only make this subject 
of di awing compulsory, or say it must be compulsory 
after a certain date, and get a few instructors 
to go round to the diflerent inspectors’ centres — 
there would be no difficulty in getting the teachers 
to come to certain centres — I would venture to say 
that in a short time nearly every teacher in Ireland 
wmdd qualify for a certificate. 

24344. Would you allow drawing to be taught by 
a teacher who has no certificate ? — For the present I 
would have no objection to do that, making it com- 
pulsory on teachers to have a certificate in the sub- 
ject after a certain time, giving them a year to prepare 
for it. 

24345. Monsignor Molloy. — You have spoken of 
various branches of experimental and natural science, 
and I think you said that you think some one or 
other of them ought to be taught as far as possible 
in primary schools? — Yes. I qualified that by say- 
ing if the teacher does not take manual instruction 
for his senior classes, then I consider he ought to be 
required to take some one of the experimental or 
natural sciences. 

24346. Do you think that, if manual work is 
taught, the experimental and uatural sciences ought to 
he left out altogether '2 — No, but I would say that for 
the present the manual instruction ought to be taken 
as sufficient but I would like to see, in addition to 
the manual instruction, some one or more of the 
science subjects. 

24347. Taking the experimental sciences, are any 
of them at present taught in the training college for 
males at Marlborough-street ? — Yes. 

24348. Which of them? — We have ne.ver omitted 
the course, which is practically the same as 
Course H of the English Code, namely, general 
demonstrations upon natural phenomena bearing 
upon the subject of respiration and ventilation, 
and hygiene, and experimental demonstrations con- 
nected with the properties of air and water. 
That is carried on at the present time, although for 
the present year, owiug to the introduction of the 
new programme, we are forced to drop the usual 
teaching of experimental science. 

24349. I think you said that the experimental 
sciences were killed by that programme ? — Here is 
the way it occurred. I was the professor of experi- 
mental science, and during the time that I have been 
connected with the college we have made it the prac- 
tice of carrying on mechanics every year, and two 
other experimental sciences. We very frequently took 
up the subjects of pneumatics and hydrostatics and 
electricity, and we have also taken sound, light and 
heat. These were carried on regularly for the last 
twenty years. I had begun these subjects since the 
new programme was introduced, but a deputation of 
the students waited on me and pointed out that the 
programme now was that of the Science and Art 
Department, that the subject of mathematics would 
require an amount of work from thorn three times that 
which they would have to devote to plane trigono- 
metry, and that a similar remark would apply to electri- 
city. It was important for them, many of them were 
anxious to go on with the subject of mechanics, but 
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it was all-important for them that they shordd pass Dublin, 
with special distinction in. the coming examinations in ]gg . 

J uly next and thereby secure 1st class ; and they madea — - 

petition that they should be allowed to take plane Professor 
trigonometry in place of mechanics. That petition 0 8 y ' LL * D ' 
was granted. 

24350. Then practically under the new programme 
it is found that students can get their classification 
more easily by leaving out experimental science? — 

Decidedly. 

24351. I have heard it said that the new pro- 
gramme was drawn up especially for the purpose of 
encouraging experimental science?— It was. 

24352. It seems to be a cose of killing by kindness ? 

— That was so only in the very last edition of the pro- 
gramme. One of the late editions was submitted 
to me for any observations I had to make, and I was . 
jiwiectly satisfied with the programmes drawn up in 
experimental science, but at the last moment I under- 
stand these were struck out, and tho syllabuses of the 
Scieuce and Art Department introduced in their place. 

24353. Then while we have on the programme of 
the National Board, elementary mechanics, electricity, 
magnetism, chemistry, sound, light, heat, physiography, 
not one of these is taught in their own training col- 
lege in Marlborough-street ? — Not one. 

24354. And these subjects have been excluded by 
the practical operation of their own programme ? — 

Yes, but we are in Lopes it will only be for the. 
present year. 

24355. A point was suggested by the Arch- 
bishop, on which I should like to hear you a little 
more at length ; you said it was impossible to expect 
that in a primary school all these various subjects 
should be taken up, and therefore an alternative 
should be allowed ?-— Quito so, both in the schools and 
training college. 

24356. But if you allow an alternative in the col- 
lege, then teachers going out from the college will not 
be able to teach all these subjects, but only one, 
namely, the one they have chosen “> — I don’t see that ; 
they may acquire a knowledge of the other sciences 
from a source independent of the training college. 

24357. Yes, but if you allow the alternative in the 
training college, then the training college will teach 
only one of those subjects amongst which the alterna- 
tive is allowed ? — Quite bo. 

24358. The teachers, therefore, will be trained to 
teach that one, and that one only ? — Yes. 

’ 24359. Then you destroy the alternative for the 
primary schools ; they will have no power of choosing, 
if the teachers are trained to teach only one subject ? 

— -Up to the present we taught three of those subjects, 
therefore our students going out were able to take up 
some of the three, and were not confined to one. 

24360. Is it your suggestion, then, that in the 
training colleges three of these subjects should be 
chosen, but in the schools there should be an alterna- 
tive allowing the choice of one ? — Quite so. I don’t 
mean to say that even in the training colleges three 
should be chosen, in my opinion two would be enough. 

24361. — Then the alternative afforded to the 
schools is an illusion, because the teachers can only 
teach in the schools what they have been trained to 
teach in the colleges ? — I don’t agree with that view, 
because many of our students who come up to the 
training college know already a great deal of the 
subjects of mechanics and hydrostatics, and have gone 
through a course of magnetism and electricity before 
they came to tho college; and when they go out 
from the college, from their training in the general 
principles of teaching science, they ar>- able to teach 
any science that they acquire a knowledge of. 

24362. That is, when they have been prepared to 
teach that particular branch before they came to 
tire training college? — Not to teach it, but they have 
learned it ; there are a great many Science and Art 
schools through the country, and many of our students 
come up with certificates ; and then if we give them 
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» training in teaching a science subject, we hold that 
they are able to teach other subjects. 

24363. Which they may have learned in other 
ways ? — Quite so. 

24364. Do you think it desirable that it should be 
a matter more or less of haphazard whether the pupils 
in elementary schools should be taught botany or 
chemistry or physiography? — t would leave it op- 
tional with the teacher to choose any one of Lhese, 
only that I would make it obligatory he should 
select one ; but I think it of great importance that if 
a teacher is enthusiastic in botany he should be 
allowed to take that subject and work it up ; and in 
my opinion he would produce better results from 
working up the energy and enthusiasm of his pupils 
in the science for which he has an enthusiasm liimaelf 
than in a subject he may be forced to take up. 

24365. What would you say to such a programme 
as that set out in Course H of the English Code. 
Instead of various courses in the several branches of 
science, such as electricity and magnetism, heat, 
light, mechanics, hydrostatics, and so forth, certain 
fundamental principles of physics and chemistry are 
selected, and taught in a simple and practical way, so, 
u a to train the pupils in scientific habits and methods, 
and to lay a good foundation for more advanced study 
at a future stage ? — In our college we practically do 
that and have always done it. I have pointed out to you 
that year by year we always carry on a course of what I 
may call general physics : but there is a great ad van tage 
in taking up a special subject, suctias magnetism and 
electricity, and carrying it through as a science, because 
the study of a connected set of principles is of far 
more value than the study of unconnected principles. 

24366. But do you think it is desirable for the boys 
and girls of primary schools to be taken through the 
details of these special branches? — I do. 

24367. Remember the picked pupils out of these 
schools may afterwards go to intermediate schools, or 
-technical schools, anil some of them may eventually 
; -go to a university, where provision is made for learn- 
ing specific branches ol science. Would it not seem 
more suitable to their condition as pupils of a primary 
-school, to learn general principles and the application 
■ of these principles in the common facts of nature, and 
in the industrial arts? — There is, of course, a great deal 
in favour of what you say, but still I hold that if a pupil 
goes through a thorough study of any one of the 
physical sciences he lias acquired in the study of that 
particular science the general way of managing any 
other science. If, for instance, he goes through a 
course of magnetism and electricity and investigates 
it experimentally, should the subject of light or 
sound or heat, be presented to him afterwards, and 
he be called upon to engage in that study, his study 
in magnetism and electricity has prepared him for the 
other. 

24368. Do you think the thorough study of such a 
subject as magnetism or electricity is suitable for boys 
and girls of eleven or twelve years of age '? — What 
I suggest is very little more than a series of object 
lessons, which has already been provided for in the 
junior classes ; I have no objection to carry that on 
through the senior classes — which is Course H ; but 
I hold a still more valuable training cun he given by 
confining the boy’s attention, as we must confine his 
attention in modem science, to some one particular 
branch and working it in detail, and I think he will 
derive more benefit from that than lrorn a wider 
knowledge of several subjects. 

24360. You are mistaken if you suppose that the 
general principles of physics and chemistry would be 
taught, in my view, by object lessous. In natural 
history a good deal can be done by means of object 
lessons ; but in chemistry and physics actual experi- 
mental work would be absolutely essential ? — I 
illustrate all object lessons by experiments ; if I take 
up the subject of solution in a liquid I call it an 
object lesson. 
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24370. In object lessons you include experiments ? 
— Undoubtedly. 

34371. Do you think that in addition to the 
general course, which is represented in the English 
Code by Course H, there would be time to &ach 
completely such a subject as magnetism and electri- 
city 1 — No ; I think the toucher ought to be confined 
to some one subject. 

24372. Wpuld you confine him to the general 
course?— No; I would leave it optional with him to 

take that general course. 

24373. But if he selected a special course instead 
then his pupils would never learn the general course? 
— That would have been taught to them in the 
junior classes as object lessons. 

24374. Then you would have a course for the 
general fundamental principles in the junior classes? 
— I would. 

24375. And do you think after that course is 
thoroughly well done there would bn sufficient time 
for teaching the details of such u. subject as mag- 
netism and electricity? — I would like certainly to 
see some one science taken up and investigated tho- 
roughly; we must confine ourselves when we grow 
up to some one particular science, though we may Save 
a general knowledge of other sciences. 

24376. The boys and girls of eleven and twelve, 
have not yet grown up i — I am looking to the value, 
and I speak from practical experience. Iu teaching 
a particular science to young people, say, magnetism, 
say, sound and light, I certainly consider it is 
of the greatest advantage to take up that subject 
and investigate it thoroughly, and then the pupils 
have not alone learned the principles which underlie 
tliat science but the principles wliich underlie other 
sciences. 

24377. Coming back to the training colleges, I 
suppose that whatever course of instruction is to be 
given in the primary schools that should also be 
taught, and taught more fully and completely, in the 
training colleges ? — That would have to be limited ; 
we are limited in tire training colleges just as much 
as in the schools. 

24378. Whatever is compulsory in the schools 
ought to be taught in the training colleges? — Un- 
doubtedly. But with regard to the word compulsory, 
while I say that the science teaching should be compul- 
sory, I don’t say any particular science subject should 
be compulsory. The teacher must choose magnetism, 
light, sound, or heat, but only some one of them. 

24379. Would you leave it to the fancy of each 
teacher which subject he would teach? — I would 
leave it to the teacher, because the teacher would 
naturally select the subject whioh he had thoroughly 
learned. 

24380. Are you quite sure of that ? — He naturally 
would. 

24381. Did you never hear of a person teaohing a 
thing he had not thoroughly 1 corned l — I have to do 
that myself. He would choose the subject he knew 
something about. 

24382. Mr. Mollov. — Before your appointment as 
professor in Marlborough-street you heid the post of 
lecturer on physical science ? — Yes. 

24383. Were your duties in that capacity confined 
to Marlborough-street ? — Entirely. 

24384. Yonr predecessor in that post was Dr. 
Clarke i — Yes. 

24385. Dr. Clarke used to visit a number of centres 
in the country giving lectures in physical science, 
and caking apparatus with him, and leaving some of 
it behind, and leaving teachers to carry on tho instruc- 
tion ? — I understand so. 

24386. Why was that dropped? — I could not 
answer that. 1 did not succeed him directly. Dr. 
Clarke died, and it was a considerable number of 
years before I was appointed, and conditions had 
changed. 
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24387. What subjects of physical science did you 
take up ns lecturer at Marlborongh-street College 1 — 
They might be grouped under the heads of mechanical 
physics and experimental physics, including sound, 
light, heat, magnetism, and electricity ; all of those 
not being taken up during the same session; one 
session, heat, and another magnetism, &c. We 
carried on the mechanioal laws of solids and liquids in 
every coarse. 

24388. At present you are professor in experi- 
mental science and the art of teaching! —Yes. 

24389. You mentioned that you always had the 
important subject of general science! — Quite so. 

2431)0. Whut subjects come under that denomina- 
tion! — The natural properties of air and water, 
experiments showing the pressure of the air, pumps 
and their structure, simple experiments illustrating 
combustion, leading up to the subject of respiration 
and ventilation. 

24391. Would you be in favour of a return to that 
system of itinerating instructors in physical science, 
visiting certain centres throughout the country, 
grouping the teachers of the locality together, and 
giving them instruction at these centres! — I would 
recommend that course in the case of drawing and in 
the case of this elementary manual instruction, or hand 
and eye traiidng; and then, when you had these 
subjects fairly taught to the teachers, I think science 
teachers might he sent round. 

24392. You referred a while ago to object lessons ; 
how did these object lessons differ from what was years 
ago familiarly known as history of common things ! — 
They are practically the sane thing ; if by common 
things would be understood natural phenomena. 
Combustion, for instance, I would call an object 
lesson. The candle would be the object. 

24393. In connection with Marlborough-street, 
have you any chemical laboratory! — No. « 

24394. In the case of the teachers who .took up the 
subject of chemistry, was all their information of a 
theoretical kind!— We never took up chemistry as a 
subject. 

24395. But it was open to them to take up 
chemistry! — If was; but we never took it up as a 
subject of instruction. I never lectured on it. 

24396. No instruction in your experience within a 
quarter of a century has been given in obemistry! — 
No;, except the simple chemical experiments to 
illustrate the principles underlying respiration. 

24397. What is the difficulty about carrying out 
these object lessons throughout the country ? — None 
at all, in my opinion ; and I would like to see them 
introduced into every National school in the country — 
made compulsory. 

24398. Rev. Dr. Evans. — You are in favour of 
hand and eye training being introduced into all our 
schools 1 — I am strongly in favour of it. 

24399. Have you any provision for preparing the 
teachers to teach in that subject in the training 
college 1 — No ; but with the permission of the Board 
we will introduce it into our training college, and for 
the future all our students will be turned out, we 
hope, able to give instruction in the subject. 

24400. But it is not done at present ! — It is not 
done at present. 

24401. Is drawing compulsory on all the students 
in the training college! — Yes ; male and female. 

24402. Have you ever found it impossible to teach 
some one or other — that is, that some Queen’s Scholar 
is not naturally capable of learning drawing ! — No 
doubt some find great difficulty in learning the 
subject, and in a few cases fail at the examination. 
Such cases have occurred. 

24403. You are present, I believe,, at the examina- 
tions that are conducted by the head inspectors in 
July ! — Examinations in the practical teaching of our 
students, — I am. 


24404. Is it the practice for each Queen’s Scholar 
to select tliree subjects which are tendered to the 
head inspectors, from which the bead inspectors will 
take one ! — Yes. 

24405. A model lesson is given in one of these 
three subjects by each Queen's Scholar in the presence 
of the head inspector !— Quite so. 

24106. Might not drawing be one of those three 
subjects! — It frequently is. 

24407. We ought to have had that out before ? — 
It frequently is chosen by the student as one of the 
subjects. 

24408. In addition to those three subjects that are 
previously mentioned or selected by tire Queen’s 
Scholars, there i*> a model lesson given in the presence 
of the head inspector in a subject not previously 
known to the Queen's Scholars 1— Quite so. 

24409. Named by the inspector there for the first 
time 1 — Quito so. 

24410. Might not the inspector make drawing that 
subject 1 — Undoubtedly. 

24411. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — You are in favour of 
the extension of kindergarten from the infants up- 
wards 1 — An extended course of kindergarten, forming 
what we call hand and eye training. I would like to 
see that extended to the ordinary National schools. 

24412. To how many standards would you bring 
it up 1 — In the case of our schools I would say first, 
second, and third, and I would put the fourth. The 
great majority of our pupils in National schools 
belong to the fourth class, and, therefore, I would like 
to rank them among the senior classes, although I am 
told they are very young pupils. 

24413. With regard to sohools that have only one 
teacher, what suggestion would you make as to the 
way the time should be spent of the class not under 
instruction !— That is an important question. The 
teaching of the elementary manual instruction, hand 
and eye training, in the junior classes could be 
carried on within what we call the ordinary school 
hours from ten to three, and the senior classes would 
then have to be set at some subject that would not 
require the teacher’s special attention, such as exer- 
cises in composition. They could be working away 
quietly at the desks under the supervision of 
the master, while he was taking up the junior classes. 
But in the case of advanced science teaching or 
advanced manual instruction to the senior classes 1 
would strongly recommend that it should be done out- 
side what we call the ordinary school hours, that the 
teacher should have no care of junior pupils during 
that time, the junior pupils being allowed to leave 
the school, say at half-past two o’clock, and then 
during the advanced instruction, the teacher would 
only have the senior classes under his care, and would 
not have any trouble at all with managing the rest 
of the class. 

24414. With regard to the centres for teaching 
cookery and teaching laundry, would you not thiuk 
it would be best to have an expert teacher at those 
centres ! — Quite so. That is the way I recommend 

the teaching of all these subjects — raauuul instruction, 
drawing, and cookery. The teachers who have 
not qualified in these subjects should be allowed to 
qualify by coming to a centre on, say, Saturday and 
joining in the instruction that is given. A course of 
six toctures would be sufficient, and then let them 
read and practise, so as to make up the subject, 
and qualify themselves within a reasonable time after 
the instruction is given. 

24415. Of course a lesson by any teacher in a 
training college ought to be a model lesson as regards 
method! — Quite so. 

24416. And the professor of method would take 
up the science of general instruction and explain how 
it should be done by the pupils 1— Quite so ; all our 
professors aim in giving their instruction, say, in 
geometry, arithmetic, or algebra, to put their lectures 
into the form in which one of the students would give a 
similar lesson to a class of pupils. 
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Dublin. 24417. Therefore, without asking you to say 
Vou. jo. 1897. anything to magnify your office, would you not 
Professor consider that a professor of method really is one of 
Doherty, nun. the most important officials in the training college 1 — 
I regard him as absolutely essential in a training 
college. The great object of the training college is not 
to teach any subject so much as to teach students how 
to teach the subject, and that can only be done by 
having a man whose whole time and attention is 
devoted to the science and art of teaching, and I 
think also, without boasting, in our college at 
Marlborouglx-street we do as much or more than is 
done in any other college. 

24418. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh.— Will you kindly 
explain to the Commissioners what the actual 
practice is in reference to these model lessons that we 
have heard about, in connection with the examination 
of the students in the training colleges, especially in 
reference to those known as impromptu lessons 1— As 
has been mentioned, everyone of our students selects 
three subjects, and prepares notes of lessons on those 
three subjects ; and presents these notes to the head 
inspector. 

24419. How long before the examination does the 
student present these three subjects 1 — Only on the 
day of the examination ; he has prepared them months 
before. 

24420. That is, on the day of the examination he 
gives his list of three subjocts to the inspector, and 
then, as I understand it, the inspector calls on 
him then and there to give a lesson on some one of 
the three 1 — Yes. 

24421. And, in addition to that, the inspector also 
calls upon him to give a lesson not specially prepared 1 
—Yes. 

24422. The selection of that additional subject is 
absolutely in the hands of the inspector? — Yos, abso- 
lutely in the hands of the inspector. 

24423. To whot pupils is this lesson given ? — To 
the same class of pupils. 

24424. These are the pupils of the ordinary practis- 
ing school attached to the training college? — Yos. 

24425. Is not a lesson so given to the children 
likely to be, to some extent, a rather bungling 
performance 1— Oh, no. 


24426. We are speaking of a lecture given abso- 
lutely without preparation ; is not that a wild sort o[ 
proceeding to set going in a school 1 — In all fairness 
it is understood that the subject shall not be of a 
recondite nature, but a simple subjoct, such as is 
taken up in school classes. 

21427. But, recondite or simple, is it dean-able to 
set before young teachers, or candidates preparing to 
be teachers, the idea of giving impromptu teaching in 
the schools?— That is a question that has often 
occurred to me. 

24428. I am sorry it has not been decisively 
answered long ago. Let me ask you now, do you 
think it is a desirable thing to put before the teachere, 
or candidate -teachers in training, that, instead of pre- 
paring for the lessons which they are to give in their 
schools, they should give lessons to the ohildren 
without preparation ? — The question has often arisen 
in my mind, and I have come to the conclusion that 
it is not consistent with the principles T am constantly 
enunciating to my studeuts, that they should make a 
careful preparation for each lesson. 

Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — I heard some time ago of 
a fairly good teacher who was decidedly injured by 
this feature of the training college course. Before he 
went to the training college he never thought of 
taking up any part of his schoolwork without pre- 
paration. The idea of giviug impromptu lessons had 
never occurred to him. But from that out, he took to 
the system. He seemed to have taken up the idea 
that by giving impromptu lessons he could show that 
he was a trained teacher. So gradually he became 
very careless about his work, and it ended badly for 
him. 

24429. Mr. Redington. — How much preparation 
is there for these impromptu lessons? — None; the 
8fcadents have to begin at a moment's notice. The 
late Head Inspector Connellau told me he had come 
td the conclusion that in all fairness a certain time 
for preparation should be allowed. 

24430. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Now, if these 
impromptu lessons, as they are colled, arc to be con 
tinued, should not something like that be secured— 
is it fair to ask you for your opinion on the point ?— 
I would like to see a quarter of an hour given for pre- 
paration. 


Sav. George 
Campbell, c.x. 


Rev. Gborgr Campbell, c.m., Vice-Principal, St. Patrick’s Training College, Drumcondra, examined. 


24431. Chairman. — I believe. Father Campbell, 
that you are the Vice-President of the St. Patrick’s 
Training College at Drumcondra? — Yes, my lord. 

24432. And you also come here to represent the 
Baggot-street Training College for female teachers ? — 
In as far as I am able to give evidence. 

24433. Will you, first of all, describe the system and 
methods of these colleges ? — The methods and system 
are pretty much the same in both colleges — both 
Baggot-street and St. Patrick’s — and they are on the 
same lines almost as the ordinary training colleges, 
that is to say, they have a certain number of Queen’s 
Scholars, divided into senior, middle, and junior, some 
come for one year’s course, and some come for two 
years’ course. And then, at the end of their train- 
ing, they are free to go and get appointments in 
National schools. 

24434. Do they get certificates? — They get certifi- 
cates, but not from us ; the certificates come from the 
Board. 

24435. You are in connection with the National 
Board $ — Yes; the training colleges are under the 
National Board. 

. 24436. What is the object of the training? — The 
object is to prepare teachers, and to teach them how 
to teach, how to convey knowledge to the children of 
the schools over which they will be appointed after- 
wards as teachers. 

34437. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Do you think that 
this object is kept sufficiently in view in the present 


organization and working of our training colleges 
generally? — Well, in Baggot-street, I understand, it 
is kept very much in view ; all the professors there 
are practically professors of method, and they train 
the various Queen’s Scholars under their care how to 
teach. 

24438. But taking the system itself, as distinct 
from how it may be worked out in a particular college, 
is not very great prominence given to the holding of 
examinations which have to be passed by the students 
that they may get classified : do you not think that 
with very many of the students in the training 
colleges the main idea, if not the only idea, is to pre- 
pare for passing these examinations with a view 
of improving their classification and thuB getting 
better salaries ? — Undoubtedly, that is the chief thing 
they have in view. 

24439. And that really is what the examinations 
are held for by the National Education Board 1 — Fes. 

24440. There is a professor of method iu your 
college ? — Yes, your Grace, Mr. Fitzpatrick. 

24441. I understand he will be examined here to- 
day : do the other professors pay any attention to the 
subject of method 1 — Well, I cannot say that they do ; 
they have a great deal of work to get through, and 
there is scarcely time for them to do more than teach 
that work in such a way as that their lessons would 
be models for the students themselves ; but to bring 
the students to teach before them in class, that is a 
thing they do not do. 
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24442. You have a large practising school attached 
to the Drumcondra Training College ! — We have. 

24443. And to the college in Baggot-street also 
there is attached a very large practising school 1 — Yes, 
your Grace. 

24444. Do the studeuts and teachers in training 
practise in those schools the art of teaohing ! — They 
do. 

24445. Do they practise it under any special super- 
vision 1 — They practise it under the supervision of the 
■professor of method. 

24446. Does he superintend their teaching in all 
the subjeots of the school course ! — I think he does. 

24447. He does not confine his instruction in 
method to these particular subjects which he teaches 
himself ! — By no means. 

24448. Your professor of method is, I believe, the 
teacher also of some particular subject ! — He professes 
arithmetic and mensuration. 

24449. But in dealing with the subject of method, 
he does not confine himself to the method of teaching 
arithmetic and mensuration!— Mast certainly not, he 
deals with the method of teaching in general. 

24450. Do you think that this system which wo 
have, the system of having the students of the train- 
ing colleges practising on the children of the school, 
is a very satisfactory one as regards the educational 
work of the school : do you think the children 
suffer 1 — 1 don’t think the children suffer, because the 
teachers that go down there are very earnest, and as 
they are under the eye, not merely of the professor of 
method, but of the principal of the school, who also 
takes notes of what goes on, they feel themselves under 
the necessity of doing their very best. 

24451. I believe the N ational Education Board now 
give special advantages, in the way of better salaries, 
to teachers in the practising school! — They do. 

24452. And in that way the practising school is 
able to command the services of better teachers, and 
this, I suppose, makes up for any little drawback 
that there may be, if there is any drawback, from the 
introduction of the training college students 1 — Yes, 
your Grace. 

24453. Do you tliiuk it would be en improvement 
to the system if each professor was made, at least to 
some extent, a professor of method in his own particu- 
lar department, whilst re mining the services of a 
special professor of method for the work of teaching 
generally! — I think it would be very beneficial. 

24454. Do you not think that this would have the 
effect of emphasizing the importance of method t — 
Certainly. 

24455. It would emphasize the idea that the first 
work of the training college is, as the name implies, 
the work of training persons to teach 1 — It would ■ 
certainly. 

24456. A training college must, of course, teach 
such subjects as history, arithmetic, algebra, and that, 
but you do not consider that to be the primary work 
of a training college! — Properly speaking, it ought 
not to be. 

24457. Is it not the primary work of the train- 
ing college to prepare a person for the work of teach- 
ing 1 — Certainly. 

24458. Then the question may arise, how can he 
be prepared for the work of teaching if lie does not 
know the subject! — He conuot, of course ; but he 
must come in after having gone through a school, and 
if he does not know it when he comes in, he ought 
not to be allowed into the college at all. 

24459. Then the necessity of teaching him these 
subjects comes in as a means to an end in order to 
train him for the professional work of teaching, the 
college lias to u certain extent to teach him the sub- 
ject which he is afterwards to teach in his school ? — 
To a certain extent it has. 

24460. Suppose we could so arrange things that all 
the students and teachers coming into the college had 
a sufficient knowledge of the subjects, would there be 


any work left for the college to do! — Very little in 
the way of teaching. 

24461. But there would be the work of teaching 
them how to teach these, subjects ! — There would be 
work to remove wrong impressions perhaps. 

24462. There would be the work of training them 
to teach, which you regard as thB essential work of 
the training college ! — Yes. 

24463. And in so far as the other work, the work 
of teaching the subjects, has to be done, it has to be 
done because people come in not sufficiently prepared 
to enable the college to dis|iense with it ! — Yes. 

24464. The better they are prepared, the less work 
the college would have to do in that respect 1 — Yes. 

24465. I believe the traiuing diploma is not given 
for sometime after the teacher leaves tho college 1 — 
They must spend two yeurs teaching, and satisfactorily 
teaching. 

24466. I have heard it stated as more or less of 
a grievance in connection with the training colleges 
— the statement was made to me, but I don’t think 
it is correct — that under the National Education 
Board’s new programme for the promotion of teachers, 
untrained candidates who go in for promotion have 
an advantage over other candidates, I think it is in 
the case of the 2nd Division of First Class, that 
whereas a trained candidate can only get this classi- 
fication after two years’ subsequent teaching and after 
passing an examination, an untrained candidate can 
get it simply by passing the examination ! — That is 
not quite correct. The untrained teachers who can 
get promotion to 2nd of First must be themselves 
1st of Second, and they must have been persons 
excepted from training under one of the rules of the 
Board. 

24467. 'Obey are persons treated as having some 
vested privilege! — Certainly, they have been teaching 
for the last ten years. 

24468. A complaint has been made about the work- 
ing of the new programme, that the introduction of it 
had in some way killed the teaching of natural 
science in the training colleges ; now as to your 
training college, was natural science taught there 
previous to tho introduction of the new programme ? — 
It was. 

24469. Is it taught there now! — Not since the in- 
troduction of the new programme. 

24470. Who determines whether a subject which 
is in the programme is to be taught or not! — We 
must follow the programme, and if the programme 
leaves certain subjects optional 

24471. Natural science is in the programme as 
optional! — Yes. 

24472. Who decides then whether it is to be taught 
in the college or not 1 — The students themselves choose 
that it is not to be taught ; that is, their general feel- 
ing is elicited, and then the authorities of the college 
decide on taking something else. 

24473. That is, the students represent their views 
to you, and you are influenced by that! — Yes. 

24*74. I believe the subject that is now taught in 
place of natural science is trigonometry ! — Yes. 

24475. Each of these is an optional subject at 
present 1 — Yes. 

24476. And probably the same number of marks is 
assigned to each of them in the programme ! — Yes. 

24477. Why do the students prefer trigonometry 1 
— They think it would be more easily acquired than 
to go through a large amount of natural science ; 
and in 'the next place they find it will be more 
useful to them hereafter. 

24478. Take the second of these reasons first ; 
which of the two do they consider will be more useful 
to them hereafter! — Trigonometry, they believe. 

24479. Surely they do not believe that they are to set 
about teaching plane trigonometry to the 815,000, 
cliildren attending our National schools 1 — No, I think 
not. I think they look upon it that it will be useful to 
them in many cases, in country places ; they may be 
called upon to make a survey of lands or fields. 
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24480. I find in our report of last year that trigono- 
metry was taught in only two schools in all Ireland, 
and that the number of pupils examined in this sub- 
ject was also two, so that, apparently, there was just 
one pupil in it in each school ; these two, I find, 
passed. That I suppose, will be set down as very 
successful teaching, 100 per cent, of passes! — Yes. 

24481. Chairman. — Is it the case in your know- 
ledge that nowadays, since the introduction of the 
Land Acts, National schoolmasters are very much 
employed by farmers as surveyors! — Not very much, 
but 1 have heard of cases. 

24482. Don’t you think that that is a reason why 
they learn trigonometry ! — Yes. 

24483. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — So it is useful to 
them, not os teachers, but as individual members of 
the community, who may earn money by it for them- 
selves, outside the work of teaching!— Yes. 

24484. Is that a desirable principle on which to 
distribute an educational grant 1 — I don't think it is. 

24485. Now, os regards the proper work of a school, 
could anyone fora moment suppose that trigonometry 
would be a more useful subject than Natural science 
— I mean any well-informed person ! — Looking at it, 
without taking account of what use may be made of 
it, taking it in reference to the work of the school, I 
would thiuk it is not. 

24486. Yon mentioned another reason ; you spoke 
of - the ease of passing in it, the students think it 
is easier to pass in trigonometry than in Natural 
science! — They do. 

24487. And you think that this consideration 
largely influences their choice! — Yes. 

24488. Does not this go to show that there is a 
perverted idea of the work of a training college 
before them — that they are not viewing the question 
in its bearing on their work as teachers in their 
schools, but rather viewing it as to how it will help 
them to get a classification certificate and an increase 
of salary 'I — That is their object. 

24489. What remedy is there for this, if there is 
apy remedy for it: you would not propose to eliminate 
trigonometry from the course 1 — I would not, but I 
think the other subjects might be made not optional, 
but compulsoiy subjects. 

24490. You consider that in whatever way it may 
be worked out, natural science should in some seusc 
or other be made an obligatory subject in the training 
college 1 — Yes. 

24491. We had some reference to-day to certain 
lessons that ore given, model lessons as they are called ; 
what is the practice in your training college in reference 
to these !— The two head-inspectors come, and the 
students present themselves before them, these students 
present notes of lessons in three subjects, the inspectors 
lock at them and choose one, and give it to the 
student, and tell him to teach the class that lesson. 
The teacher is obliged to choose from the practical 
school the class which that lesson would suit. He 
teaches the class in the presence of the inspector the 
lesson proposed. Immediately after that he is told, 
“ That will do, now teach another lesson.” 

24 ' 92. Is it open to all the students of the college 
to give in the same set of three lessons ! — Perfectly 
open. 

24493. Is tlmt a satisfactory arrangement! — 
It is not usually done. 

24494. Might not the result of it be that a training 
college for its own ends would devote its whole time to 
training students to give lessons in some three definite 
subjects f — That might happen. 

24495. Is it a satisfactory state of things in which 
that. is possible 1 — Certainly not. 

24496. What would you think of this arrangement 
— we found in Scotland that some time before the ex- 
aminations, the college sends in a large list of subjects, 
each student sending in three, but there being a large 
list from the college as a whole, then a subject is 
selected by the inspector ? — That would work better, 
perhaps. 


24497. The list is sent in a month beforehand, so 
that the inspector has abundance of time to see how 
the general range of subjects is selected !— That 
would be still better, I think, than the present 
system. 

24498. Do you think it would be an advantage or 
otherwise to have what I think they have in Scotland : 
the selection of the particular subject is made, say, a 
week before the coming 1 — It would be an advantage. 

24499. It would he an advantage for the student of 
course, but would it be an advantage in view of the 
educational work of the college! — I think it would in 
a way, I think it would prepare the student better to 
teach. 

24500. Perhaps he might send in three subjects 
which he had not prepared at all, saying “ I am sure 
to get a week’s notice, and in a week I can prepare 
any of these subjects 1 ” — That he would not do. 

24501. But under the present system lie sends in 
three subjects, and he is told to teach one of them! — 
Yes. 

24502. In addition to that, there is an impromptu 
lesson! — Yes, immediately after he had taught the 
lesson he had prepared, he is asked to teach an un- 
prepared or impromptu lesson, the subject of which 
he is not told beforehand, but he is simply told 
“ Teach a class a lesson on tides, for instance.” 

24503. Where does this go on t — In the practising 
school 

24504. He is not teaching a class formed of his 
fellow-students 1 — No. 

23405. Is that a desirable arrangement; if an 
inspector merely wants to see how the student can 
teach, ho could not well show this by haranguing a 
number of empty benches ; but as it is desired to have 
living beings before him, could ho not teach a class 
formed of some of his fellow-students 1 — He could. 

24506. What is the character of these unprepared 
lessons, are they very satisfactory! — Not always ; per- 
haps once out of sixty times they may be. 

24507. In the nature of things there should be 
necessarily a large amount of imperfection in work 
done in that way 1 — Most unsatisfactory. 

24508. Do they get any time to prepare, say even 
live minutes 1 — Not even one minute ; they are already 
standing up and giving a lesson, and then they are 
told : “ That will do ; teach the other lesson." 

24509. Would not the -effect of that on a nervous 
person be that the lesson would be given in a very 
confused and unsatisfactory way! — It is very fre- 
quently given that way. 

24510. Do you think ic would be desirable to con- 
fine the lesson to a certain number of subjects t— I 
would do sway with the impromptu altogether. 

24511. But you think it would be desirable to have 
some test that the college did its work satisfactorily, 
and have a large rango of subjects sent in by the col- 
lege, by each student sending in three! — Yes. 

24512. If there was half an hour beforehand to pre- 
pare an impromptu lesson 1 — I would not call it 
impromptu then. 

24513. No, but to a certain extent unprepared! — 
Half an hour would be a fair preparation, but not 
for all lessons. 

24514. At the entrance examinations at Maynooth, 
where in the old times there was an immense range of 
classical authors in the entrance course, a student 
was brought into a room, and allowed ten minutes or 
a quarter of an hour to look over the passages in which 
he was to he examined. Something of that kind might 
be done ! — Yes. 

24515. You stated, in answer to Lord Behnore, 
that you have in the college two classes of students : 
some are actually teachers and others are only candi 
dates for the office of teachers 1 — Yes, your Grace. 

24516. It is frequently complained by the teachers 
that the colleges are giving undue facilities to 
the candidates for the office of teacher, to the exclu- 
sion of untrained actual teachers who desire to 
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lie trained 1 ? — That may be in other colleges, but it is 
not so with us. 

24517. I have totted up the figures from the 
National Education Board’s Report ; they seem to mo 
to show that there were not more than ten per cent, 
of the students in the training colleges actually 
teachers ? — With us last year we had about sixty going 
in for one year’s course, and every one of these was a 
teacher. 

24518. That is to say, about one-third of your 
entire number? — One-third of the entire number. 

24519. Is there any other observation you wish to 
make ? — I would merely wish to say that some of those 
teachers that apply are of the third class. We had 
some of them examined beforehand to find out whether 
they would be capable of going through the one year’s 
course, and a good number of them failed. 

24520. The one year's course is practically the only 
course for those who are actually teachers ?— Yes. 

24521. Anil a large number of those who presented 
themselves for it failed at your test examination? — 
Yes. 

24522. So that, whilst you have a large proportion 
of actual teachers, it is not your fault that you have 
not more? — Certainly not. We would take in as 
many as would pass the examination. 

24523. I know that an entrance examination is held 
for the training colleges in the. case of persons who are 
not yet teachers ; it is held by the National Education 
Board. Is there any examination held officially by 
the Board for candidate teachers who apply for admis- 
sion 1 — There is no such examination. 

24521. Do you think it would be a good thing if 
there was some, such examination ? — Yes. 

24525. I believe it has been done in some cases %— 
It was done on application from the college, and that 
examination does not at all interfere with the classifi- 
cation of these teachers. 

24526. But yon think it would be a useful thing if 
it was provided that all teachers applying for entrance 
to the training college should be examined by the 
Education Board as a matter of course ?— I think it 
would. 

24527. I believe yon are guided very much by the 
percentage of answering at the entrance examinations ? 
— I might say altogether. 

24528. Of course everyone can understand that a 
college could not be conducted if yon were obliged to 
admit absolutely on a mere percentage of passes. You 
have to make inquiries about character ? — Yes, and 
various things of that kind. 

24529. Can you tell me what was the lowest per- 
centage at which anyone was admitted to your college 
this year ? — The lowest percentage was 67 per cent. 

24530. A person, no matter what influence he might 
have brought to bear on you in his favour, could not 
go in if he was below 67 per cent. ? — No. 

24581. I believe I am right in saying that the 
corresponding percentage for admission to the Baggot- 
street Training College this year was even higher — 
70 per cent. ?— Yes. 

24532. Absolutely no candidate was admitted there 
this year who did not get 70 per cent, at the entrance 
examination ? — N o. 

24533. Mr. Redinoton. — T f you had an examina- 
tion now for one year’s students, in what column of 
the programme would you examine them ? — In 
column 2. 

24534. So as to let them enter the college at the 
same level, as it were, as those who were going in for 
the two years’ course ? — As those who were going to 
begin the second year of the two years' course. 

24535. Would not that be a little hard on the very 
class you want to see trained, those who have been 
rather backward and are not conducting their schools 
with efficiency ? — It might be, but I don’t see how you 
can remedy that, unless you put those who are third- 
class,. or those who have been conducting schools for 
some time, or ore backward, in for a two years’ 
course. 
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24536. What would be the objection to letting DubUm 
them come in for a one year’s course on a lower ^up. 10.189T. 
examination ? — They would not be able to follow the 
class and fall in with those who were better prepared, cotnptell.ax. 

24537. At present the college gets a bonus for all 
the diplomas gained by the students after two years’ 
efficient service ?— Yes. 

24538. Those candidates must have passed the 
final College Examination ? — Yes ; they cannot have 
a special diploma unless they have passed. 

24539. If a diploma were given to ail who passed 
in methods of teaching alone, would that induce the 
college authorities to devote more attention to that 
side of the college work 1 — I don’t think that we could 
be induced to give more attention than we do — we 
give all the attention we can. 

24540. But the students arc very anxious to pass 
their examination ? — They are, most certainly. 

24541. And it is necessary also for the college that 
they should do so : but supposing the necessity of 
passing in all subjects were done away with? — I 
think we would be just as we are — we would work as 
hard as we could. 

24543. Have you formed an opinion about the 
teaching of agriculture? — No ; we have a professor of 
agriculture in the college, who gives lectures twice a 
week but we have no practical agriculture 

24544. Do you think it a good thing to have 
theoretical teaching of agriculture without practical 
experiments? — It would be of course better if you 
had the practical experiments, but I think even that 
the mere theoretical knowledge is a benefit. 

24545. You are familiar with the new edition of 
the “ Introduction to Practical Farming ? ” — I have 
not seen it. 

24546. Do many of your students take up vocal 
music ? — A very large number, we have sixty per cent, 
or seventy per cent, of the entire house. 

24547. Do you think it desirable that they should 
all take it up ? — As many of them, of coarse, as are 
capable of being trained to sing, many of them have 
no ear, no capability of joining the class in that way. 
it would require more then a two years’ course to 
train them. 

24548. Mr. Molloy. — I f I mistake not St Patrick’s 
College has been in connection with the National Board 
for thirteen years, since 1883? — Yes. 

24549. I see by an official return here published, by 
the National Board, that so many as 1,210 Queen’s 
Scholars have been trained at St. Patrick’s College, 
between 1883 and 1896 ? — That is true. 

24550. Have you had accounts of their modes of 
teaching throughout the schools to which they went 
later on? — In a general way, we have had from mana- 
gers. 

24551. Were those accounts satisfactory? — In 
almost every case. 

24552. And since 1891, when the bonuses were 
established and certificates based thereon, have many 
bonuses been lost, so to say, to the college? — Very 
few, some were in consequence of death, or something 
of the kind preventing them giving the two years’ 
service. 

24553. That would indicate that methods of 
teaching had been practically attended to i — As far 
as we can judge. 

24554. You represent Baggot-street College also, if 
1 mistake not ; I find that so many as 1,193 Queen’s 
Scholars were trained in that college in the corres- 
ponding period ? — Yes. 

24555. Are you aware whether the accounts of 
their subsequent progress was satisfactory or not in 
the schools ? — I have got no report of that. 

24556. Is there any record kept in St. Patrick’s 
College of the schools to which the teachers go ? — 

Yes. 

24557. Are communications kept up 1 — We require 
that every teacher when he changes from his school 
sends us notice of it and that is entered in -our register. 

24558. How do you obtain Btudents for your 
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Dublin. college? — They send a letter to inquire -whether or 

Wot wTi 897 n°t they -would be permitted to enter, we send forms 
’ — ' necessary, these forms are filled up, then they have a 
nomination from the Bishop and a letter from the 
p ' manager — he is usually a parish priest, and when we 

get all those we send the names to the Board and 
the Board sends us a return of those candidates who 
are eligible. 

24559. Then you must depend on vour own action 
in order to secure students for your college ? — Yes, 
or ou the action of the managers of the country. 

24560. Do the Commissioners of National Edu- 
cation co-operate with you in any way in supplying 
students for your college ? — In no way. 

24561. They do that, however, in the case of 
Marlborough-street, the inspectors furnish the names of 
students throughout the various districts of Ireland ? 
— That is not the case with us, they do nothing for 
us in that way at all. 

24562. In connection wish St. Patrick’s Training 
College have you had students who have served 
previously as pupil teachers in the model school 1 — 
No, we have monitors and ex-monitors of the ordinary 
schools but no ex-pupil teachers. 

24563. Who have already been classed and under 
instruction for the office of teacher, for two years ? — 
No. 

24564. They have that in Marlborough-street. On 
the point of classification — if classification were not an 
important point to aim at, do you think the teachers 
would come up simply to acquire a superior method of 
teaching ? — I don’t think bo by any means. 

24565. But now that the colleges have been thirteen 
years in operation, do you think the time has come 
when that classification idea might be dispensed with, 
and they might, on a separate and independent curri- 
culum, be admitted to the training college? — I 
think the time has come when some change should 
be made. 

24566. That would secure Ihe presence of a number 
of persons who perhaps think themselves too old to 
begin a course of study with a view to improved 
classification 1 — Probably. 

24567. Might I inquire the maximum limit of ago 
for admission to your college, St. Patrick’s ? — We put 
it down at thirty-two, sometimes we go beyond that. 

24568. The average age very likely is about twenty- 
five? — About that. 

24569. All along since 1883-4 when your college 
was established you admitted teachers for a one year’s 
course, that is teachers actually in charge of schools ? 
— Prom the very beginning. 

24570. And in connection with the last course, 
that terminated in July, you had a number of these 
teachers coming forward for such high classification 
as second Division of First? — Yes, a great numben, I 
think there were forty-five or fifty. 

24571. Have they succeeded in obtaining that on 
the new programme ? — On the old programme ; this is 
the first year of the new. 

24572. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Coming to the matter of 
model lessons given by the Queen’s Scholars in July 


before the head inspector, the principal and vice- 
principal of your college, I suppose, will be present ? 

Oh, yes, always. 

24573. Anyone else? — Two of the professors pre- 
sent also, the professor of literature and tiro professor 
of science. 

24574. Now, then, in the presence of the two head 
inspectors, would it be possible, do yon think, for any 
training college to limit itself to three subjects with- 
out these head inspectors immediately detecting it? 

I am sure they would detect it. 

24575. Immediately? — They could not hut detect. 

24576. With regard to the subject- tliat is given to- 
the teachers to teach an impromptu lesson on, is not 
the reason for giving that lesson to prevent such a 
thing as has just been mentioned, that is a college, 
or students themselves, limiting themselves to the 
throe subjects? — Well, I don’t know wbat the object 
was, but I know this, that if they gave them, say, 
half an hour to prepare beforehand it would effect 
the same purpose. 

24577. The principal, and the vice-principal, and 
the professors are present, they see, do they not, when 
this impromptu lesson is given, any defects there- 
may have been in the teaching of the Queen’s Scho- 
lars ? — Certainly. 

24578. And would have an opportunity therefore 
of learning therefrom for the improvement of the 
teaching in the next session? — I don't think they 
derive any advantage of that kind from it, or that 
they turn it to any account. 

24579. But they would have the opportunity? — 
Yes, if they liked to use it. 

24580. Do your students select drawing as one of 
the three subjects? — I have never seon it selected, 
but I have been only there four years altogether, but 
during all that time I never saw it even once pre- 
sented. 

24581. Mr. Molloy asked you about the port that 
the inspectors fulfil in regard to candidates for the 
Marlborough-street Training College ; do you think in 
tho case of a denominational training college that the 
inspector’s action in that way would be admissible ?- - 
I would prefer that the inspectors took no action for 
any college. 

24582. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — Are your training col- 
leges fnll? — We have the full number, 165. 

24583. Chairman. — In both? — Yes, in both Drum- 
condra and Baggot-street. 

24584. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — A very large 
number of candidates apply for admission ? — We had 
any number of applications that we were obliged to 
put aside, in consequence of the fact that they did not 
come up to the percentage, although they passed the 
examination of the National Education Board ; 50 
per cent, is sufficient for that. 

24585. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — What would you say is 
the main object of bringing up these young men to 
Dublin, is it to give them information or to train 
them how to tench ? — The main object of a training 
oollege is to train them how to teach. 

24586. Rave you a professor for that? — We have. 


Mr. Stephen Fitzpatrick, Professor of Method, ic., St. Patrick’s Training College, Drumcondra, examined. 


Ur. Stephen 
Fitxpatrick. 


24587. Chairman. — You are the Professor of 
Method, Arithmetic, &c., in St. Patrick’s Training 
College at Drumcondra ?— Yes. 

24588. And you are prepared to tell us what in 
your opinion a training college should lie? — I have 
formed an opinion on it. I think it is a place to 
which students come with a certain amount of know- 
ledge, which is bo bo perfected there to the extent 
that the requirements of their school life afterwords 
may need, and that they should be shown the proper 


methods of teaching such subjects ; that is, that they 
have a certain amount of education which the college 
will see comes up to what will be required of them in 
their school life, and I think it should be very little 
beyond that. 

24589. What is the position in which you think 
that a training college is placed in actual fact at 
present? — In a very false position. 

24590. Will you tell us how? — You have asked 
from all the witnesses giving evidence what they 
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thought that a college should he, and they all, of 
course, gave the one answer, that it should be a place 
where the teachers are trained how to teach, but that 
is found to be an impossibility to do. to the extent that 
you feel you ought to do it, when you find that there 
is a programme set forth which takes from you more 
than five-sixths of all the time that can be given for 
instruction in the college. 

24591. Is it your opinion that the candidates 
might reasonably be expected to know all these things, 
more or less well, before they came to the training 
college 1 — If they were not expected to know it then 
the programme ought not be drawn up as it is. But 
the fact is that they do not know it they come to 
us unprepared to the point that is required. 

24592. Is it that in theory they are expected to 
know them! — I say there should be no programme 
for training colleges that makes anything like so 
large a demand on the time of the college for the 
purpose of instructing the students. 

24593. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — That is giving infor- 
mation to them! — Yes, apart from the knowledge 
of how to teach the thing. 

24594. Chairman. — What amount of proficiency 
ought to he expeoted from students on entering 1 — 
Take column 2 for students coming in for one year’s 
course; those who come for a two years' course 
have a decent test and sufficient in the first column ; 
those who come for a two years’ course having 
answered up to 70 per cent, in column 1 are quite 
prepared to go on as a rule in column 2 for their 
first year, oncl column 3 in their second year. 

24595. Perhaps yon would explain what these 
columns are ? — Students coming in for a two years’ 
course are candidates for the position of teacher, 
never having had schools before, and in order to 
show their fitness for a training college they have 
to pass in column 1 ; that qualifies them us third 
class teachers, and many of those will go out as 
teachers, having passed in coIuuid 1, and noi come 
to the traiuing college after. But if they come 
to us, having answered 70 per cent, in column 1, we 
are satisfied that, they are fit to go on in column 2 and 
column 3 for their respective years, first year and 
second year. 

24596. There are six subjects on the first paper, 
and a number more afterwards ; but taking the first 
page in three of those subjects, columns 1 and 2 are 
identical, or practically sol — Some extension in column 
2, — the same as in column 1, with some additional 
matter ; it may not be very much in some cases. But 
the difficulty is with those who come in for one year; 
those are teachers who have already schools, and are 
leaving those schools, having supplied a substitute ; 
they remain for a year, and are expected to enter on 
column 3, in which the examination will be held. 
We have little or no knowledge of what their acquire- 
ments are when coming up, don’t know whether they 
can pass in column 2 or not ; the only evidence we have 
of it at all was tliis year, that third class teachers 
were subjected to an examination by the Commis- 
sioners, I think at our request, and those only who 
showed evidence of fitness by their answering in 
column 2 were sent to us. 

24597. They were examined before they came up 1 
— Yes, but those who held second class, and are now 
with us, and in the several colleges, were subjected to 
no examination. 

24598. What test of fitness is there for an uncer- 
tificated teacher before he or she can get a school 1 — 
Column 1. 

24599. Does the National Board require an exami- 
nation to be passed in column 1 1 — In column 1 before 
they could take the lowest class, third class, and it is 
only such a student that we can get into the college ; 
that is, they must have passed in that before coming 
in even for a two years’ course ; and we are satisfied 
that the test that is applied to them, that is that 
intellectual test, fitness for teaching, doeB not come 
into it : we often get them with intellect enough to 


study any distance, not having the nalmal turn for Dublin, 
teaching. Nou. lo.iwr 

2460U. Wliat do you say about the training colleges — - 

and promotion in classification 1 — The teachers come 
there — as yon have drawn from so many witnesses 
to-day — with an eye to advancement in classification 
and advancement in salary, and that predominates all 
through their course, and no matter what you may do 
in the way of teaching them method, still their 
thoughts are almost wholly directed towards the end 
of the passing of the examination : that almost excludes 
method as a counting part of the result. This year 
it is brought in for the first time ; they give 100 for 
it out of 1,200 or 1,300 marks that are given to qualify 
for promotion ; for the first year these 100 marks are 
given for success in teaching. 

24601. What would you suggest might be omitted in 
the instruction given in training colleges, with regard 
to the acquirement of knowledge by the students 
themselves, in order to give more time for training 
them in the art ol teaching 1 — 1 think what ought to 
be required of the training colleges is to see and know, 
first of all, that is on the part of the Commissioners, 
that they understand what is well calculated to 
promote the people socially and intellectually, that 
there are certain subjects, and they will see that in 
the training colleges those subjects are well taught, 
and the teachers sent out well capable of teaching them 
also. This year we had a young student that passed 
his examination, getting sixty per cent, when only 
fifty per cent, was required ; he failed in arithmetic 
to get twenty per cent. ; the result of it was that be 
lost his two years’ coui-se, and failed to get promotion 
in his classification, although he passed in method and 
everything else. There was no inquiry as to how he 
could teach : the mere fact that out of his passing 
subjects, one was under twenty per cent, was sufficient 
to cause him to be set aside. How could we in the 
face of that turn earnestly to method, when we know 
there will he no inquiry at the end of the course 
whether we have taught it or net if a failure in one 
other subject arises. 

24602. What do you think of the fitness of the 
students for school duties on leaving the college? — 

I think we are in too great a hurry to put them into 
principalships ; teaching is more difficult than many 
suppose, and one year’s course or two years’ course is 
insufficient to make a competent teacher. If we in two 
years could send a man out at twenty capable of being 
a good assistant, we have done a great deal, and several 
years of apprenticeship in good schools should then 
alone lit them for principalships. 

24603. You would be against the system of taking 
a person as a principal to begiu with ? — Yes, but if I 
don’t take him, whom will I get ? I am taking for 
granted we ought to have competent teachers through 
the country, and if we could get them it would lie better 
for the training colleges and for the countiy that these 
young men should give a further apprenticeship to 
teaching in schools as assistants. 

24604. In practice the manager looks out for the 
teacher himself ? — He does. 

24605. Then you would limit the manager’s choice 
to a person who had been an assistant teacher ; you 
would not allow him to take a person who had come 
out of the college a week before ? — It has to be done. 

He will very often find that a young man coming out 
of college after two years is much better than any he 
can get outside. But if they are fit to go even as fair 
principals now, how efficient will they be, leaving us in 
that state, after two years under a good teacher as 
assistant. 

24606. By your system you wonld tie up a manager 
to selecting his teacher from on nssistnut ? — Take our 
teachers that have left us after two years and are out 
now as assistants, of whom the inspectors and managers 
all report well, then I say the selection of a principal 
for any school ought to be from those rather than from 
those who leave us immediately. 

24607. Wliat do you say about the teaching 
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Dublin.* diploma 1 — The teaching diploma at present is generally 24621. So that the only difference between tig 

v uTnsn known as a training diploma, that is at the end of a salary and the salary of the principal would be 

' m ' — course of one or two years. The examination is by whatever difference is called for by a difference in the 

Mr. Stephen the head inspector to test how they teach; as a result duties? — Yes. 

Fitzpatrick. of that the teaoher gets a first class training certificate 24622. You consider that this concession to the 
or a second class training certificate ; he devotes two assistants would remove one of the great defects in 

years outside in teaching afterwards, and a successful the present system, the defect resulting from their 

report of the head inspector upon his examination at premature, but perfectly natural, desire to get appoint, 

the end of the course of training, together with the ed as principals 1 — Yes. 

result of teaching in school, warrants him in getting a 24623. At. what time is the diploma of training 
first class or second class training diploma apart alto- supposed to be given to the teachers? — Two years after 

gether from classification. It has nothing to do with they have left the graining college, 

a first class certificate for salary, but merely a sort of 24624. It is a matter of considerable interest to 
recognition of his quality as teacher, aud of course the college 1 — The college receives a bonus on the 

they are valuable, but most managers are scarcely success of the student, when the student gets the oer- 

awareof its existence, and, when teachers make appli- tificate. ^ 

cation to them, don’t make inquiries as to whether the 24625. To that extent the colleges, like the teachers, 
teacher after leaving the training college received a are paid by results ? — Yes. 

first class or second class diploma. 24626. No matter how well the college has dons 

24608. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — I understand you its work, if the teacher fails to fulfil the conditions 

to say that it would be better if young teachers, who prescribed for him, he, of course, will not get the dip- 

go out from the college, spent some substantial time as loma and the college suffers also? — Yes. 

assistants before being promoted to principalships ? — 24627. But the substantial payments to the train- 

Yes. ing colleges are not dependent on results, I mean 

24609. At present I think they are very anxious to that they do not depend on the passing of the indi- 

get appointed as principals? — It generally means vidnal students at the eud of the course of training? — 

something better salary. No. 

24610. Is not that anxiety on their part the very 24628. You are Professor of Method and also pro- 
natural result of the present arrangement about the fessor of some particular subjects? — Mensuration, 
assistants’ salaries? — Oh, yes, it is. book-keeping, and soon. 

24611. The present salary arrangement is that 24629. Is it fair to tusk yon this question: do you 
an assistant teacher, no matter how Mgh his class' fi- think you are in as good a position to look after the 

cation may be, is paid only as if he had the lowest method of teaching, say, in English literature, as you 

classification 1 — Unless with exceptional schools are in arithmetic, which is your -own s]>ecial subject 
— practising and model schools. I am sure you know that I am aware how competent 

24612. These, as you say, are exceptional cases, they you nre to do all the work ; but do you not think that 

are very exceptional, but in the ordinary case the you are more specially qualified to look after the 

assistant gains nothing or very little by the fact that method in those subjects which are your own, than 

he is a second class teacher, or even a first class one, you are in the others? — I am j I am sure, that is 

over being a third class teacher ? — No. natural ; I have moro practice in it, and more 

24613. Now, whilst that state of things continues, opportunities for correcting myself, 
is it not almost certain that you will have the assis- 24630. The professors of the other subjects do not, 
tants looking out for every opportunity that presents 1 believe, look after the methods of teaching in their 
itself of getting into the office of principal? — Yes. subjects, at least in any formal way? — They do not. 

24014. And you consider that this result is a bad 29631. I take it that they give instruction as to 
'One? — I do, because they will only learn to conduct how their subjects ought to be taught? — I think that, 
.school through the sufferings of the children for some- 24632. But when the actual work of teaching those 
time. subjects comes to be done in the practising school, 

24615. Then do you think that the assistants should they are nut there, but you are? — Yes. 
be paid according to their classification? — Oh, no, I 24633. And it is your business as the professor of 
would say the training colleges ought not to be con- Method to be there, and it is not their busiuess? — Itis 
cerued with promotion at all. not. 

24616. I am speaking now of the trained assistant 24634. Do you agree with the other witnesses we 
teacher, do you consider that he ought to be paid as a had here to-day, that a very prominent idea in the 
second class or first class teacher, as the case might be, minds of the students in the Training Colleges under 
■ even though be is only an assistant ? — I do. If a the present system, is to get promotion? — I do. 
school wants an assistant they ought to get the best 24635. And that this is the great advantage that the 
assistant, and the better assistant ought to be paid Training College gives, that by means of it they can get 
more than a worse one. up to a higher rung on the ladder of classification, and 

24617. I believe that the claim of the assistants so get a higher salary ? — Yes. 
for the payment of their salaries according to classifi- 24636. What would you think of a system in which 
cation is met by an allegation that the principal the one work to be done by a Training College would 
teaoher has certain ditties to discharge that the assis- be the work of preparing these young people for the 
tant teacher has not? — He has. office of teaching, and that the college, so far as itde- 

24618. So it might be an equitable arrangement to pended on results at all, should depend simply upon 
pay him, not the full class salary as if he was a prin- its success in training teachers, that is, upon the pro- 
cipal teacher, but a substantially improved salary in fessional work, not at all upon the other ?— That 
view of the fact that he is a second class teacher, or a would relieve the college no doubt and enable them 
first class teacher ? — I would not interfere with the to devote more time to it ; but if you like to take it 
principal’s salary at all. the other way, that they will disregard the promotion 

24619. I am speaking only of the assistant’s salary? of the students, I don't think it would produce a 
— He ought to get according to his classification an pleasing result in the colleges ; there would be 
improved salary. differences between professors and students. 

24620. And if be did not get the full salary, he 24637. Do you think that at present the teachers 
ought at all events to get whatever increase would yob have to deal with in the Training College are 

be a recognition of the class that he has reached, and sufficiently educated to enable the colleges to dispense 

I mean a substantial recognition of it, and less than with the office of teaching the various subjects ? — They 
the full salary only in relation to the diffei-ence, if there are not ; they would have no chance of passing the ex- 
be a difference, between the duties of an assistant animation without far too much time being allotted 
and those of a principal teacher? — Yes. to the touching. 
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24638. Do you think there is too much required of 
them in these examinations'? — Too much required, 
considering what they are when they come into us. 

24639. I would rather look at the other side oftlie 
case, considering what they have to do when they go 
out from you, do you think the programme is too ex- 
acting ? — Far too exacting. 

24640. Do you think it is too exacting in your 
own department, arithmetic 1 — It is. 

24641. you think the college could do its work as 
a Training College better it' it had not to prepare 
the students on such an extensive programme in 
arithmetic, and could give more time to training 
them in the teaching of arithmetic ? — Everything 
you draw from arithmetic and other subjects and 
throw into the method teaching, would be so much 
the better. 

24642. Would it be too much to ask you to put in 
a statement of what changes you think might bo made 
in. the present programme with a view of limiting the 
amount of matter that has to be taught* and so leav- 
ing more time for the proper work of the Training 
College ? — Yes, your Grace, as far as I can do it. 
There are some of the points you have been question- 
ing upon, that I differ seriously with other witnesses 
on. About the diploma test, when the students are 
leaving, the two head-inspectors require the three 
subjects. 

24643. Have you any suggestion to make about 
that 1 — I think that as a rule our head-inspectors carry 
it out fairly. Your Grace referred to the fact that it 
might be possible that all the students would give in 
the same three subjects, but the head-inspectors are 
very watchful. I remember a couple of years ago 
being told that two students out of 1 10 had one sub- 
ject the same. 

24644. Suppose a student turned up before the 
head-inspectors at an examination and was examined 
on his three subjects, and suppose a second student 
comes up and hands in three subjects, two of them 
being the same os on the others’ list, have the 
head-inspectors any right to reject that list! — They 
have no -right to reject it, but they would be sure to 
mention it. 

24645. Would it not be a much better system if 
the lists were sent in beforehand, so that they could 
look over them carefully 1 — I don’t think it would, 
because we understand what is expected of us, and we 
tell the students. 

24646. That is because, I am sure, you are very 
honest people, but the people who come after you may 
not be as honest 1 — But the inspectors will require 
them to be. In that case which I mentioned, they 
found one student out of 110 having one subject the 
same as they had examined the day before. Then, again, 
about that impromptu lesson, I don’t look upon that 
as so serious if the inspectors are reasonable, and will 
recognise that it is fair only to ask the students to 
teach a subject that is common in their every-day 
school life. 

24647. Would it not be much better in that so- 
called impromptu lesson, if some short time — five or 
ten minutes, or even half an hour — was given to the 
student to enable him to think over the subject ? — 
That would be an improvement. 

24648. I suggest this plan, because I assume that 
these are really the conditions under which teaching 
has to he done in the school ? — Yes, I understand that. 
Then there is another point. About the three 
lessons that are given in, the rule is that the three are 
handed in ten minutes or so before the student v ill be 
called up to.be examined, and the one in which they 
will examine him is then given to him again to look 
over his notes, so it would be easy to extend the same 
thing to the impromptu lessons. 

24G49. Mi-. Reddjgton. — D o you think that any 
Bubject would be taken up earnestly by the Queen’s 
Scholars unless it were one of the subjects in which 
they would be examined ? — It is very hard to get it 


done : you teach under great difficulties if it be some- Doblfa. 
thing outside their programme for promotion. 

24650. I think it was suggested to-day that wood- ’ — -a ' 

work should be taught in the training colleges, Mr. Stephen 
but should not be a compulsory subject for exomina tzpatn ' 
tion, under such circumstances do you think it would 
be attended to well by the Queen’s Scholars? — lb would 
not be attended to unless the teachers felt that their 
classification would depend on it, and that is why I 
say let the training college prepai-e them and let 
their after school life promote them. Then we could 
teach anything, and the teachers would attend to it. 

Let him only get a nominal promotion in the train- 
ing college, but let his real classification depend upon 
bow he conducted his school outside. 

24651. You think that promotion should depend 
upon good service in school ? — Of course it should. 

24652. But yon would require some minimum 
knowledge from every teacher ?— Yes. 

24653. Moat ltev. Dr. Walsh. — In the present 
column one 1 — Or column two. 

24654. Mr. Redisgton. — I f that were the cose you 
would be in favour of giviug the teacher promotion all 
through his school life, or through a largo part of it, 
without auy further examinations ?— I would if he 
shows himself an efficient teacher, that is all we can 
expect. 

24655. And you think that this would induce him 
to pay more attention than at present to lectures on 
Method ? — Yes, it is his pecuniary interest. 

24650. Were you yourself in charge of a school 1 — 

A long time. 

24657. Was it in a rural district? — -Town and 
country. 

24658. Have you taught agriculture? — Never. 

24659. When you were in a country district was it 
not compulsory ?— No ; it is a long time ago since I 
taught there. 

24660. Have you formed any opinion as to the 
value of the agricultural teaching given now in 
National schools ? — I have no confidence in theoretical 
teaching apart from practical. -, • 

24661. From conversations with the teachers who 
have come up from the country for a one year's course, 
do you think that they themselves believe they are 
doing much good in teachiug it out of a book ? — They 
can never feel any fitness for the work outside the 
practical work, they have the theoretical knowledge, 
and it ends there. 

24662. Would it be difficult to teach the elements 
of the sciences connected with agriculture in such a 
way that the teachers might -be able to illustrate the 
lessons they give out of a book ? — That would be very 
judicious work for a training college to undertake. 

24663. Do you tliink they could easily be taught in 
a training college this elementary science’ — I think 
even the professor of agriculture might know so much 
of it connected with agriculture as to make it 
interesting. 

24664. If instead of the theory of agriculture, ele- 
mentary science were a subject iu training colleges, 
would that not enable the teacher afterwards to make 
his instruction more practical V — It would ; it would 
help him in all liis teaching, and besides tliatgive him 
something that would be worth while carrying away 
with him, whereas agriculture is of very little value. 

Someone spoke of gardening — that is a different sub- 
ject ; there should he no rural school in Ireland with- 
out a garden and the teacher capable of giving in- 
struction. 

24665. He should give instruction in elementary 
botany ? — Let practice go with natural science. 

24666. Are there any subjects in the training college 
curriculum that you would wish to see absolutely 
omitted as unnecessary ? — I would like to see in the 
college just exactly what would be required of the 
student outside, and there is nothing approaching 
a general requirement for French or Latin, or such 
subjects. 
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24667. They are only optional in the colleges'! — 
But then the colleges have them. The colleges have 
enough to do. 

24668. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — They must take 
one optional subject 1 ? — Yes. 

24669. Mr. Redington. — You would have no 
optional subjects taught in the colleges, that are out- 
side the ordinary curriculum of the school!— I would 
not, I would have the training college do school 
work, and nothing else, or very little beyond it. 

24670. Mr. Molloy. — In your opening statement 
you mentioned that live-sixths of the time now de- 
voted to the training course was given np to preparing 
students in the programme for classification ? — The 
matter of the other programmes. 

24671. You would advocate the propriety, then, 
of doing away with that? — One half of their time 
they should be learning how to teach. 

24672. Would you advocate the propriety of doing 
away with classification carrying with it a money 
value later on ? — I would. 

24673. Do you think the time has now come, these 
colleges having been so many years in existence, that 
that course might be pursued? — I think so, and the 
teachers should come up for training knowing that on 
their success in teaching afterwards their promotion 
would depend. 

24674. Chairman. — I think you said that so many 
would not want to come as at present? — They would 
want to come because the promotion could not be 
attained in any other way. He must be a trained 
teacher and capable of teaching well, and show by his 
school that he is teaching well, and then only promotion 
would coma 

24675. Mr. Molloy. — Have you compared the 
course under the English aud Scotch Department with 
our Irish course with a view to see whether they are 
on all-fours for admission to the training college'? — 
I think the tests are pretty much the same. 

24676. If you look into your own subject, arith- 
metic, I think you will find that our programme is 
decidedly higher ? — It is ; our Irish teachers are very 
good in arithmetic as a rule. 

24677. Chairman. — Is not that on the whole the 
subject that is best taught in the National schools ? — 
I daresay it is, and our children have a wonderful 
aptitude for that ; a few other things like music there 
should be no trouble in teaching them. 

24678. Mr. Molloy. — You have had a good deal of 
experience — I am personally aware of that — in the 
practical work of school teaching quite independently 
of your position in connection with the training 
college ? — Yes. 

24679. Now from your experience would you con- 
trast the state of education prior to the establishment 
of these colleges with the present time. Do you think 
the schools ar e better taught now ? — They are, unless 
where the results system damaged the old teaching. 
Under the old teaching the teacher made the school, 
and got his character from the school, not from indi- 
viduals. In the present system you make your boys 
fit to pass an examination, but how you make them, 
what process you take, and whether you are skilled or 
unskilled if the boy passes that is aD, and no more is 
given to the teacher who taught him properly. 

24680. In your opinion the old system was more 
intellectual if the teuoher were qualified? — Yes, but 
we had not then many qualified. 

24681. The number of trained teachers at that time 
happened to be very limited? — Very limited. 

24682. Where did they acquire that superior 
method of teaohing? — Often at the expense of the 
school, and the teachers having a natural turn for 
teaching. 

24683. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Practising on the 
pupils? — Yes. 

24684. Chairman. — Does not that do good to the 
boys?— -No,- it does not; the boys are disgusted with 
school life from your bad treatment of them. 

24685. M r. Molloy. — In St. Patrick’s College how 
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many hours in the week are given to methods of 
teaching alone, or what proportion of the entire 
college time for the week is devoted to methods of 
teaching ? — We have three sections — the first section 
those that come in for two yearn, and are now in thei ' 
first year, that is the lowest, we call them the junior"- 
then we have those that were in last year and are now 
in their second year, wc call those the middle division • 
and then those students who come in from schools for 
one year, looking for first class. To each division I 
give a model lesson of an hour’s length ; it may bo one 
lesson or two, or sometimes three in the week just 
one hour. 

24686. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — One horn- to each 
of these three divisions? — Yes, each division gets an 
hour’s lesson ; coming towards the end for the require- 
ments of this examination by the inspectors it is 
necessary to increase that to two hours and very often 
more. 

24687. Then the examinations are of some use! 

It is no easy test for a man to be called upon, out of 
a thousand subjects, to teach tliis one or that one • I 
have generally to give lessons in 300 or 400 subjects. 

24688. Mi-. Molloy. — Are you quite satisfied with 
that number of lessons in the week ? — Not at all. 

24689. Perhaps these lessons do not includethe time 
you are in the practising school ? — Those are special 
lessons given by myself for method pin-poses, but I 
never give a lesson in arithmetic or any other subject, 
and that the teacher should be able to go away and 
say that he saw any difference in the teaching of that 
and the lesson I purposely give on Method. They are 
called in to hear a lesson on a subject, supposed to be 
a special one ; but I am saying about what His Grace 
asked a moment ago about all professors, that I never 
teach a lesson but I go upon the lines exactly I would 
go upon in giving a lesson to children which they call 
a model lesson, a lesson of one hour a week before 
each section. In all my teucliing, three or four hours 
in the day, I never take up a subject or any part of 
it that I don’t teach in such a way as I would teach 
it to a class of children, the only drawback is that I 
need not teach it so minutely. 

24690. Chairman. — Was that what you were refer- 
ring to awhile ago, when you said it was not fair to 
practise on the children ?— To learn proper methods 
from bad teaching. 

24691. I don't understand in what way you mean 
you practise upon them bad methods?— A teacher 
takes charge of a school that he is not able to teach, i 
he sees ill results, and day by day he begins to im- 
prove, he sees there is something wrong in his teaching, 
but half a generation may go out of his school and he 
all the time under bad treatment. 

24692. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Of course you are 
not speaking of what goes on in the practising school 
of the training college ? — Oh no. 

24693. Chairman. — That arises from the ineffi- 
ciency of the teacher when he first begins? — Yea. 

24694. You say he should be a more efficient 
teacher before he is allowed to begin ? — Yes, a poor 
man’s son might be fit for something decent, if 
treated properly, and he goes away a labourer, owing 
to bad teaching. 

24695. Mr. Molloy. — You mentioned the dis- 
advantages under which your college laboured from 
teachers coming up who were rusty and not able to 
pursue the course with younger men, was it not always 
in the power of the college authorities to subject 
these teachers to an examination on entrance ? — It is 
in the power of the college, but it is felt to be a 
grievance to a teacher to bring him np from a school, 
where he has appointed a substitute, and then after 
examination by us, to ba seut back again. It is a 
degradation to the man. 

24696. Could it not be ascertained how long ho 
had been away from examination — his age would 
indicate that point ? — I think it was Mr. Redington 
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who suggested that they should be subjected to aa 
examination. 

24607. It was also the practice for some years in 
connection especially with St. Patrick's, that the 
reports of each candidate’s school underwent 
examination by the principal of the college 1 — Always, 
he is very particular. 

24698. He had an opportunity of seeing ior three 
years the opinion expressed by the inspectors how 
these men conducted them schools ? — He is very par- 
ticular about it, notes it down. 

24699. With regard to the impromptu test applied 
prior to the July examination, within your experience 
was not the test confined exclusively to elementary 
subjects 1 —At a rule, very seldom a departure from 
it, and I think tbut if an inspector felt it was a 
departure he would change the moment the teacher 
appeared to look as if he did not like the subject. 

24700. And if a teacher happened to fad in that 
particular thesis! — 1 don’t think it had much 
■weight against him. 

24701. Did he not get a further opportunity! — 
Sometimes. 

24702. But your experience was that really the 
tests were applicable exclusively to elementary 
subjects! — School subjects. It was a little unfair 
towards our two years students' who had never charge 
of schools, but those who had had charge of schools 
ought to be able to teach what they were called upon 
to teach. 

24703. You mention that a great many managers 
were not aware of the essential difference between 
the first-class and second-class training diploma 1 — No. 

24704. Don't you think steps ought to be taken 
by the college authorities to inform the managers, 
applying for teachers that “ So and so holds a first- 
class diploma!" — I think someone should make it 
known ; but there is a wrong in that, that if you get 
a second-class certificate it is impossible for you ever 
afterwards to get a first-class — that is veiy wrong. 
A man may fail in being a good teacher and in a year 
or two become a good teacher. It is a pity to keep 
him down with a second-class certificate. 

24705. A second-class teacher may have a first- 
class diploma, and a first class man may have only a 
second-class diploma, he ought to be afforded an 
opportunity of taking a first-class diploma by 
improving his method of teaching in the school!— 
Yes, hut he is scarcely concerned about it, because no 
one knows it or values it. 

24706. Yon think it ought to be by some 
authority made more generally known than it is at 
present 1 — Yes. 

24707. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Are there criticism 
lessons given nt all by your Queen’s Scholars ! — Yes, 
an hour a week is given, a quarter of an hour for 
each lesson, from a quarter to half an Hour by the 
students. All the teachers in the college are in the 
room at this time, and I myself see that they all 
have their criticism books. The teacher comes in 
with his notes of the lesson and hands it to me. I 
look at it while he is teaching and the teachers are 
listening and writing down in their criticism books 
their opinion on his teaching. When he has done 
teaching I call upon one or two to give their opinion 
upon it and when they have given it, I generally 
wind up myself. 

24708. And the teacher that gives the criticism 
lesson in this particular case is one of the critics in 
another case! — He may be called upon to-morrow to 
give a criticism of the lesson. 

24709. So that they criticise one another and help 
one- another to practical and good methods of 
teaching! — By quite friendly criticism. 

24710. And any erroneous or foolish criticisms 
would be corrected! — It is my business to look to 
that. 

24711. Is any record kept of this! — I think not 
unless my own books would show it. 
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24712. Have you not a register in your training Dublin, 
college in which the different opinions are entered ! a- 0 o. ioTi 897 . 
— No, I have a criticism book myself, you know, — 
and the name of each teacher is put down and the 
subject he is teaching, and then my own opinion 
uud some little reference to the criticism given by 
the teachers called upon. 

24713. They have such a hook in Marlborough 
street, and you will find the vice-principals in both 
cases, male and femtde, Miss Fulham and so on, 
supplying in writing their accounts, and those are 
recorded in a book which can be looked at any time 
in the training college! — I have my criticism book, 
of course, and the students keep theirs. 

24714. But then there is no handing of it over 
to the principal to have it further recorded in any 
other book!— -If the principal wishes to see the 
result of any particular teaching by the student on 
such a day, or criticism by a teacher, he can refer 
to me. 

24715. In criticism lessons do you ever have 
drawing as one of them! — Sometimes. Father 

Campbell told you that never in the school was it 
asked for, and I think not, but with me the teacher 
is free to take what he pleases — the only thing I 
ask is that “ three or four may come in for this 
day and see that you four have different subjects." 

24716. As a matter of fact are you able to say 
that any did take drawing! — Oh yes, but they 
would be very odd cases. 

24717. Not often! — Not often, because drawing 
is not well taught, we don’t know much about it. 

24718. Is it not obligatory now? — It is and a 
]K)or hand is made of it; it is a shame to call it 
drawing at all, there is no drawing in the country. 

24719. Do you think the drawing-master would 
agree with you in that? — I think he would. My 
idea of drawing is that a teacher should be able 
to take the chalk and go to the blackboard and 
illustrate for his pupils, let their eye take in something 
that their mind might not take in easily. A boy 
is put to draw and he rubs out with indiarubber- 
and after a time he gets a straight line — it is a 
labour to him and he will never take to it afterwards. 

If you look at those who have been a success at 
drawing you will fiud they had a readiness in 
sketching and were not corrected because the line 
was not straight. 

24720. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — You say the programme 
puts you in a fidse position as regards methods of 
training, for five-sixths of your time is taken up in 
other subjects? — Yes, instructing in subjects rather 
than teaching them how to teach. 

24721. Could you curtail those literary subjects ? — 

You must either curtail those or extend the course. 

24722. But you think you could curtail them with- 
out injury to the literary subjects? — Many of these 
things, taught to the extent they are taught, will never 
be used by the teachers in their schools afterwards. 

24723. You say the teachers come up to be trained 
mainly to be classfied ; you would not mean that as an 
argument why training colleges should be dispensed 
with? — No, it is impossible to have teachers unless 
they are trained — teaching is too difficult a matter to 
be taken up haphazard by anyone. We have too many 
at it who are unfitted for it, no matter what their 
ability as scholars. 

24724. Do yon think that, suppose classification 
was not che reward of being trained, they would come 
in such numbers 1 — I would have it the reward, but I 
would only have it the first step toward classification. 

I would have them trained properly, and if they show 
the result of training in after life, promote thorn, but 
don’t have them classified because they passed their 
course in some fashion. 

24725. The previous witness stated your training 
colleges were quite full, and you had others applying 
that could not be admitted — what about the relative 
numbers of your schools and of your qualified persons 
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to teach. Have you as many persons qualified as you 
have schools, as far as you know, taking all Ireland 1 
— Oh, no. 

24726. Or have you more qualified teachers than 
yon have schools ! — If we can speak of those who are 
trained, and have gone through a course of training, 
as fairly prepared for teaching, we have to hesitate 
about the largo number who have not undergone any 
course of training — there need scarcely be a hesitation, 
they cannot be fit for it, unless those who have given 
ten or twelve years to it, and learned it from some 
means or other. We should turn out 400 or 500 
teachers a year to meet all the requirements. 

24727. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Just with regard to that, 
a Catholic budiop told me very recently that there are 
a very large number of teachers unemployed ? — There 
may be. You have been told of some 2,000 moni- 
tors with a little modicum of knowledge, and a 
little knowledge of teaching, getting schools, but 1 
am referring now to qualified teachers going into 
schools. We would want to be turning out 300 or 400 
teachers a year in order to supply the schools. Oi 
course that is the Commissioners' fault that such boys 
leave the school after three or four years as monitors ; 
the Commissioners have very little knowledge of what 
training the monitor goes through ; it is enough 
that they have been four or five years under the name 
of monitor, and passed this examination, and into a 
school they are put — the manager has power to do it, 
and does it. 

24728. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — There is an im- 
portant matter upon which I should wish to have your 
opinion — it is about the system of the promotion and 
payment of the teachers : the best course is for me to 
state first my own view. It comprises, practically, three 
points, and when I have stated them, I shall ask your 
opinion upon each, to see how far you may be disposed 
to agree with me. In the first place, I would have a 
qualifying examination, as at present, as the first step 
for getting into the teaching profession. So far there 
is nothing new. But iny next point is a revolutionary 
one. From that out, there should, I think, with one 
exception, he no other examinations for the teacher. 
I would have an opportunity of getting trained given 
to every teacher, young or old, who might wish for it, 
and I would have a special rate of salary for the 
trained as distinct from the untrained teacher. By 
training I mean, of course, not mere preparation to pass 
examinations in certain subjects, but the acquisition 
of skill in the art of teaching ; this, probably, would 
have to be tested by examination. But, with 
that one exception, I would have no more exami- 
nations after the one that admitted a man or woman 
to be a teacher ; thus I would set the teachers free from 
the work of preparing for the series of examinations 
which at present they have t.o pass, from year to year, 
if they wish to get on ; and I would leave them free, 
as teachers are in England, to give their time to their 
proper work — the work of teaching in their schools — 
and of improving themselves as schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses. Then, finally, I would have a system 
of promotion, or Tather advancement, for the teachers 
of each of the two classes, the trained and the un- 
trained ; that is to say, I would give them increments 
of salaries, improved status as to pensions, and so 
forth, on the basis of length of service and good work 
done in their schools. Now let us take all this, point 
by point. First, as to the qualifying examination : 
this we have at present, and I assume it should be 
retainod 1 — Oh, of course. 

24729. Then I would have a system of training, 
available for all who had passed the qualifying ex- 
amination, including, as far as possible, the untrained 
teachers now in charge of schools, and then from the 


outset, and all aiong the line, I would pay the trained 
teachers bettor than the untrained 1— Yes, I agree 
with that. 

24730. And what I mean by a trained teacher is, 
not one who has merely passed an examination in 
certain subjects, but one wlio is certified by competent 
authorities — the officiuls of the National Education 
Board — to have acquired sufficient skill in the art of 
teaching ; teachers so certified should have a olaim to 
payment on a higher scale!— They deserve better 
payment 

24731. The third point then is that I would do 
away with all other examinations in reference to the 
promotion or advancement of the teachers, and make 
that depend on their length of service and their work 
in their schools 1 — It would not be a bad system stall ; 
the only objection I see to it is that it might give 
them a suggestion, whicli they would too readily take 
to, that they had learned enough, and in might load 
them to give up their proper reading : T think a teacher 
must always read to keep up his knowledge ; 1 would 
be afraid of that 

24732. Then you would have a subsequent exami- 
nation or examinations 1 — Yes, but not a severe one. 

24733. But take the medical profession or the bar. 
When a man goes to the medical profession he has to 
get qualified, and for this he must pass certain 
examinations, but then, when he has got into the 
profession, once he has got qualified, his advancement 
is not made to depend upon his pissing a number of 
other examinations; it will depend on his practice, 
and for that he has to depend ujxm his skill, his fitness 
for his work, and the way in which he does his work. 
It is the same with the lawyer. No one thinks of 
worrying either doctors or lawyers with examinations 
on the plea that if they are not kept up to it by exami- 
nations they will give up their reading and fall away. 
Why should it he thought that a teacher under my 
system, if I may call it so, would give up study 1 — Well, 
the one who does not study will get as much salary as 
the one who doeB. 

24734. No ; that is what happens at present, once 
a man lias got his promotion ; my idea is that they 
would get their annual or periodic advancement, 
increments of salary, and so forth, only on condition 
of their doing and continuing to do their work well. I 
want to set them free fr om die work of cramming for 
examinations, and to leave them free to attend to their 
proper work ; if they don’t keep up their reading, as 
a teacher alwayB should, their work in the school is 
bound to suffer, and they will lose in the end 1 — Yes, 
(here is- a great deal to be said for that. 

24735. Of course each teacher should have the 
opportunity of knowing from year to year how he 
stood. I don’t think that, one year's falling off, unless 
the case was a really bad one, should tell very much 
against a teacher. But in any case an adverse report 
should be subject to revision on appeal. I may say 
to you again that this whole plan that I am sketching 
out is altogether my own. I know that it is as yet 
rather crude. Bui suppose that we had it well thought 
out, and had a good machinery provided for the work- 
ing of it, would you approve of it ! — Oh, fully. 

24736. It would be necessary, of course, to pro- 
vide for the teaching of special subjects, outside the 
ordinary all-round work of the school, and I suppose 
there might be some system of giving special certifi- 
cates of fitness to teach these ; and it has been sug- 
gested that the training colleges should deal only with 
the real work of the school, and that anything outside 
of that might be provided for by the holding of examina- 
tions, qualifying examinations, in order to the giving 
of certificates in those special subjects! — Quito so, it 
would relieve the training college seriously. 
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FIFTY-TRIED PUBLIC SITTING. — THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1897, 

AT II O’CLOCK, A.M., 

At the Antient Concert Rooms, Dublin. 

Present The Eight Hon. The Earl of Belmore, o.c.m.g., in the Chair ; His Grace The Most 
Rev. William J. Walsh, d.d. ; The Eight Hon. C. T. Redington, m.a. ; The Right Rev 
Monsignor Molloy, d.d., d.sc. ; The Rev Henry Evans, d.d. ; The Rev. Hamilton 
Wilson, d.d. ; and W. R. J. Molloy, Esq. ; 

with J. D. Daly, Esq., m.a, Secretary. 


Professor Georgs Peyton, ll.b., Marlborough-street Training College, Dublin, examined. 


24737. Chairman. — You are a Professor in the 
Marlborough-street Training College ! — Yes, my lord. 

24738. What are you professor of 1 — English. 

24739. I believe you have some suggestions to 
.make wirh regard to kindergarten .occupations in 
National schools'! — I would suggest that the kinder- 
garten occupations, which at present are carried on 
only in infant schools, should he extended to the 
first and second, and, possibly, third clnsses of the 
ordinary National schools. A child in the first or 
second class in an infant school, spends a certain 
amount of time at these kindergarten occupations ; in 
an ordinary sukool a child of the same class does not 
spend any time at kindergarten work. My suggestion 
is that the pnpil in the ordinary school should spend 
some time at kindergarten occupations. 

24740. In the same way as the child does in an 
infant school 1 — In the very same way. 

24741. Coming to drawing, in what respect do you 
think the present programme is incomplete! — It is 
incomplete first, with regard to its extent We iiave 
no programme for drawing in the ordinary school in 
the first and second classes. The drawing .begins. only 
in the third class, and a pupil who does not attend at 
an infant school, receives no instruction in drawing 
until he or she comes to the third class. That is too 
late to begin the teaching of drawing. 

■ 24742. What suggestions do you make for revising 

the programme in the method of examination 1 — Then 
I would wish to iuclude in the programme for draw- 
ing, mechanical drawing, in the first and second classes, 
that is, drawing with a ruler and measuring with a 
ruler. 

24743. From the very beginning 1 — From the very 
beginning. I have experience of that in schools ; I 
have tried it myself. It is very simple ; there is no 
difficulty about it Then with regard to the examina- 
tion in drawing in the junior class, I would suggest 
that the present system of examination should be 
changed to something like what I have seen in other 
places — examining the schools in sections. One section 
of the class is examined in mechanical drawing, and 
in addition to merely drawing these figures upon slate 
or paper, the pupils are questioned upon the figures. 
They should know the names of the figures drawn, 
such an square and rectangle and diagonal, even at a 
very early stage. I have been present at an exami- 
nation held by one of the Science and Art Inspectors, 
iu England. He examined a very junior class in 
this way, and I think it is a very good system of 
examination. 

24744. Do you think that the present teachers are 
qualified to teach drawing as a rule ! — Every teacher 
is sufficiently qualified to teach drawing, os a rule, up 
to third or fourth class. 

24745. Whether they have a certificate or not 1 — 
Whether they have a certificate or not. 

24746. Now. with regard to object lessons, do you 
think that elementary science should be taught ex- 


perimentally 1 — Object lessons and elementary science 
should be taught experimentally. 1 think object 
lessons ought to be made compulsory in all schools. 
Every teacher who is able to teach, can teach object 
lessons, and the materials required . lor object lessons 
are such as are within the reach of every teacher. 

24747. First of all, tell me what you mean by 
elementary science exactly ; what range 1 — There 
seems to be some difference of opinion as to what 
should be called elementary science and object lessons 
in the books on the subject. 

24748. Are you confining it to chemistry! — Not 
necessarily. , . , 

24749. Then will you tail me what-should be taught 
experimentally 1 — Any science taken, up ought to be 
taught by the teacher by actual demonstration and 
by calling upon, the children to make experiments, 
and not taught from books. I have taught science 
classes under the Science and Art Department, and 
the method of teaching for the Science and Art Depart- 
ment would.be toe advanced for our schools. In these 
classes a great amount of time nnd energy, is devoted 
to teaching the pupils how to write answers to ques- 
tions ; that is not what we want in the National 
schools, but to make experiments and ask the pupils 
to make experiments. 

24750. Have you taught them to make experiments 
in the way of measuring and weighing substances i 
— Not to any great extent. 

24751. That is what I .had in my mind when I 
asked you that question, because I have seen it done 
in English schools. Do you think that it should be 
made compulsory! — Object lessons should be made 
compulsory in all schools at once. 

24752. And what time ahould.be devoted to those 
lessons T — One object lesson per week for each pupil 
would be the minimum. 

24753. What arrangement do you .think would be 
suitable for small schools with one teacher 1 — I would 
group the children into junior and senior divisions, 
and teach one object lesson to the junior class, and 
another object lesson to the senior class. 

24754. Now will you tell me the nature of such 
lessons as regards either of these groups ! — As regards 
the junior children, the object lessons would be very 
simple, they would be upon objects with which the 
children are more or less familiar, such as fruit or 
vegetables, simple objects, or they might be simple 
lessons upon phenomena. 

.24755. .With regard to the higher group! — They 
might be upon weights or measures, or what we call 
more particularly elementary science, some of the facts 
of elementary science treated experimentally ; they 
might, be upon any article that is manufactured, in 
the locality. They should be arranged, in my opinion,, 
so as to suit the children, and therefore the teacher 
ought to have the privilege of making out his own set 
of object lessons, and submitting it to the Inspector. 

24756. How many lessons do you think should 
3 B 2 
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constitute a year’s course 1 — From twenty to thirty, 
if there was to be a results examination I would say 
twenty, because a greater amount of repetition would 
be required towards the end of the course ; if there wus 
no such result examination it might be thirty. 

24757. Do you think that the subjects should be 
arranged to suit the locality 1 — I do. 

24758. What do you consider to be the general ad- 
vantages of this scheme ? — One of the great advantages 
of this scheme would be that these object lessons would 
serve as a basis for teaching English composition. 
Even the very junior children might be taught how 
to make short sentences ; they have the objects before 
them and they know the names of these objects. They 
can make simple statements orally in the junior 
classes. The next step would be to commit these 
statements to writing, and in the senior classes the 
whole lesson might be written out as an exercise in 
composition. Such a change is wanted very badly in 
the National schools. 

24759. As regards the practical application of 
mechanical drawing will you give the Commission 
your views upon the various subjects that could be 
connected with that matter 1 — I have seen the drawing 
applied to a variety of occupations, papei -folding 
and cutting out, paper modelling and cardboard 
modelling, drawing and colouring elementary designs, 
clay-modelling, wire-working, wood-working, and metal- 
working. 

24760. How far are these practical in National 
schools ? — I don’t think metal-working practical at all 
in National schools. The wood-working I would recom- 
mend to the large schools in towns in the higher 
classes. Wire-working is useful ; it serves to show 
the child the practical application of drawing. It is 
useful but it would require an enthusiastic teacher 
to make much out of it. 

24761. There is no good in having a teacher who 
not only does not understand it, butis not enthusiastic 1 
— It is very little use when it is taught by a teacher 
who does not take an interest in it. 

24762. How could you provide quali6ed teachers? 
— The only practicable way of doing that is to send 
teachers round to certain centres and to begin first 
with the teachers in the town schools. 

24763. Would you begin with the pupils in 
Marlborough-street first.?— I include that in the town 
schools. 

24764. I mean the Queen’s Scholars? — Oh, yes, 
but in order to introduce it. 

24765. You mean you would send the existing 
teachers to centres, those who are at present in 
schools ? — Those who are at present in schools ought 
to be afforded facilities for learning the subject. 

24766. You would establish local centres where 
classes could be given in wood-work 1 — Yes, Saturday 
classes I would suggest. 

24767 The same as we saw at Penrith in 
England, where a number of teachers came in to learn 
on Saturday? — I have not seen that school, but I 
was present at one in Ambleside, a vacation olass, 
and I was present at the evening classes for teachers 
in Ban-o w. 

24768. How could you provide accommodation 
in the present schoolrooms for the classes, as regards 
the children ? — For wire-working I think the ordinary 
desks wouid afford sufficient accommodation; for 
paper-modelling and cardlward-modelling and clay- 
modelling, I have seen the desks covered over- with 
thick cardboard. 

24769. As regords wire- working such os we saw 
in Birmingham ; there is no difficulty at all about it, 
with an ordinary table is there ? — No. It can be done 
on an ordinary table. 

24770. The)' only have to fold the wire in certain 
patterns ; it does not require any special table ? — No, 
my lord, and for the kindergarten working, it is not 
necessary to have expensive kindergarten desks. 

24771. Is the point of your suggestion that 
the desks have a sloping surfaoe ? — I don’t think 


that makes much difference to the ordinary teacher 
Our desks nowadays don't slope very much. Ia 
olden times they used to slope a great deal more. 
An ordinary table would do m a small school for 
kindergarten working, and it is quite possible to cover 
the table with ruled paper. The ordinary desks that 
I am accustomed to would do very well. With regard 
to wood-working, if that were to be introduced it 
could not go on during the ordinary school hoars. 

24772. It could not go on as a rule in the school- 
room at all, unless there were more rooms than one 
in the solioolhouse ? — Except iu this way, that there 
might be an hour devoted to it, if the junior pupils 
were allowed to go home at two o’clock on one day 
of the week. 

24773. But then you would have to shift the 
desks and put in benches ? — Yes, my lord. 

24774 Now what do you think about the present 
course of agriculture? — We have too much theory 
in the present course and I think that we scarcely 
begin in the right way in the teaching of agriculture. 
We begin by placing a reading hook in the hands of 
the children. I would suggest that the teaching of 
agriculture in the fourth class should be based 
upon object lessons ; and if the teaching were based 
upon I'bject lessons the subject might then be 
extended to girls’ schools. 

24775. It is taught in girls' schools now to 
some extent, is it not ? — Only to a very limited extent. 

I think girls are as much interested in the growing 
of vegetables and flowers as boys, vegetables and 
Bowers, such as are grown in the neighbourhood. 

24776. You think that the programme for the fourth 
class should be limited to a knowledge of the 
principal vegetables grown in the garden, and of 
the best known flowers in the neighbourhood and 
the manner of growing them? — 1 do. 

24777. Do you think that collections of specimens 
should be made ? — And kept in the schools. 

24778. And would you examine the pupils mainly 
on those specimens ?- — Yes, if examined in any 
other way the pupils won't answer and the teacher 
won’t be satisfied with the method. 

•24779. Would you advocate a more general 
introduction of school gardens? — I would for boys’ 
schools only. 

24780. At present there are only eighty-two 
school gardens ; can yon make any practical suggestions 
as to how school plots of a small character can be 
obtained, whether by purchase or by renting them ? 
-Eighty-two school gardens would be only those 
in connection with the National Board at present, 
but a great many of the teachers in the country 
have small gardens of their own, which would in 
my opinion be quite sufficient for teaching purposes. 

24781. But in cases where there were no gardens, 
either attached to the school or the teacher's house, 
how could you suggest that gardens could he obtained 
with the least friction as regards taking up the land 
from someone else. Would \ ou be for purchasing or 
hiring them from a neighbouring farmer? — I think 
hiring would be a cheaper method. 

24782. You are aware that that is "the plan of the 
Congested Districts Board? — I don't know much 
about that. 

24783. Wehaveitin evidence that that is so. Now 
what do you say about needlework for girls ? — The 
present regulation is, that one hour per day should be 
devoted to needlework, five hours per week. 

24784. What number of hours do you think would 
be sufficient? — T would not like to recommend that 
that time should be taken away from needlework, but 
my suggestion with regard to needlework would be 
more in the direction of method. 

24785. It has been stated to us by a high authority, 
and it i9 the case in England, that only three hours are 
given for needlework — it has been suggested to us that 
the two hours saved from needlework might be de- 
voted to such things as cookery ? — 1 would not like 
to suggest a reduction in the time devoted to needle- 
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•work, but, I believe, from three to four hours ought 
to be quite enough because the pupils will have oppor- 
tunities of practising needlework at home. The sugges- 
tion that I would make with regard to the teaching of 
needlework is that in all huge classes there should be 
demonstrations, and further, some object lessons upon 
the materials used. The children are very often work- 
ing away at materials, which they don’t know enough 
about. 

247-36. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — You would confine the 
needlework to plain work 1 — Plain work. 

24787. At what stage would you begin the needle- 
work, what class 1 — Second class, virtually it begins 
in the infant school. 

24788. And you would carry it on through! — 
Right through. 

24789. You think the programme in drawing is 
incomplete! — Yes, doctor. 

24790. You would begin the drawing, would you, 
from first class up ! — -In the infant school and carry 
it right through. 

24791. Has that been done hitherto 1 — No, in the 
first and second classes we have no drawing in the 
ordinary school, so that in the ordinary school a pupil 
begins to learn drawing when he enters the third 
class. If drawing were taught in an extended way 
less time need be given to the teaching of handwriting. 

24792. Of course the number of teachers that are 
able to teach drawing is increasing, but is there not 
still a large number who could not teach drawing 1 — 
A very large number who have not got certificates, 
but not so large a number who would be unable to 
teach drawing. 

24793. Rev. Dr. Evans. — You are not satisfied with 
the present programme for drawing ! — No, doctor. 

24794. Can yon, as an experienced teacher and 
professor, put very compactly what you think now 
should be done ? — In the first and second classes I 
would introduce mechanical drawing, that is drawing 
with a halfpenny ruler, the measuring of lines drawn 
on slate, paper, or blackboard, and the measuring of 
simple objects, such as the slate or paper. I would 
begin the practical training of the boy in first and 
second class. It is very simple work for the teacher ; 
any teacher can do it. 

24795. Could a teacher do it who has not got a 
certificate 1 — Yes, any teacher could do this. 

24796. You believe now that drawing could be 
efficiently taught in ordinary National schools hy a 
teacher who was not certificated in drawing! — I won’t 
go so far ns that, in the junior classes I have said. 

24797. Do you think it is possible for the teachers 
of the training college to favour drawing, by en- 
couraging the Queen's Scholars to make it one of the 
three subjects in which they give a model lesson! — 
To make it compulsory ! 

24798. No, not compulsory, but to influence them 
as much as you can by advice 1 — As a matter of fact 
we do that ; our students take up drawing os one of 
the three lessons taught before the inspectors. 

24799. Do any considerable proportion of them do 
it 1 — A fair number. 

24800. With regard to the advanced drawing in 
National schools, or at a further degree of progress 
than you have just now mentioned, do you think it is 
possible for it to be taught iu a National school 
without the teacher having a certificate ! — I should 
say not in the fifth and sixth classes. 

24801. Then you could not make it compulsory all 
over the country 1 — No, I don’t think so at present. 

24802. With regard to agriculture about which you 
were speaking a little time ago, is any instruction given 
in the National schools, where agriculture is taught, 
about the insects and other things that are prejudicial 
to crops! — Nothing except what occurs in the hook. 
The teaching of agriculture resolves itself into an ex- 
planation of the reading book, and whatever occurs 
in the book is explained and sometimes illustrated, but 
only sometimes. 

24803. Mr. Mollot. — Would you kindly explain 


to the Commission what you mean by an infant school, 
there are organized infant schools and there are infant 
departments in the ordinary schools, would you just 
delevop that, what is the. highest olass that may be in 
an infant school 1 — Third class. 

24804. Rarely, however! — Rarely. 

24805. As a rule the infant school, properly so- 
called, consists of mere infants, then of first class 
pupils, and then of second class pupils, and occasion- 
ally of a few third olass pupils ! — Yes. 

24806. And in the ordinary schools you have 
infants! — Infants, first class, second and third, and 
so on. 

24807. As a rule there are infants to be found in 
every school 1 — Yes. 

24808. And your proposition is to extend the 
"Kindergarten instruction in the ordinary schools, not 
to confine it to mere organized infants’ schools! — . 
Yes. 

24809. Chairman. — In cases where they have 
very large schools, where there could be both an 
infant school and an ordinary school, I would like 
to know how the classes would come then, where 
would the class begin in the ordinary school 1 

24810. Mr. Molloy. — Take a convent school, that 
has a separate infants' department conducted in a 
separate building, tho pupils of that may be up to 
third class 1 — Yes, and may remain there until they 
are in their ninth year. 

24811. — A certain portion of the third class will 
also be in the principal school, so to say ! — Yes, 
because if a pupil comes to school after seven years of 
age he must be enrolled in the ordinary school. 

24812. Chairman — Then in such a case the third 
class might be partly in the infants’ department and 
partly in the ordinary school, and in that case the 
ordinary school would begin at third class and go up 
to sixth ! — Yes. 

24813. Mr. Molloy. — And you might even have 
the second class in the ordinary infant school, it de- 
pends altogether on the age? — Yes. 

24814. A pupil who entered school at eleven or 
twelve years of age, and was fit only for first or second 
book, would be put in the principal school rather than 
the infant school ? — They muss be put there according 
to the rules, and then such a pupil would get no instruc- 
tion in kindergarten. 

24815. Chairman. — Then, in fact, it would be 
possible in some extreme cases, owing to the age of 
the pupils that part of the third and part of the second 
class should be in the infant department, and part in 
the general school? — Quite so. 

24816. Mr. Molloy. — Your proposition also was 
to extend the kindergarten instruction to tho ordinary 
schools ? — Yes. 

24817. A great many of the ordinary schools are 
conducted by masters : would you see any objection to 
the masters giving instruction iu kindergarten? — I 
would not sec- any objection to them giving such in- 
struction ; but they should be trained to it. 

24818. As a matter of fact, in the Marlborough- 
street College do the masters receive any instruction 
in kindergarten ? — We bring them to the infant school 
about three times during the session, and they see the 
kindergarten work going on; they hear the object 
lessons taught to the young children, and they are pre- 
sent at musical drill, and so on, so that they get a fair 
general idea of infaut- school work. 

24819. Would you think three lessons sufficient? — 
It was not intended to teach them kindergarten, but 
to give them an opportunity of observing the work in 
thB infant school. 

24820. Your proposition now is that they should 
give kindergarten instruction, and, therefore, they 
ought to get some training in it ? — Yes. 

24821. Is there any member of your body who 
gives instruction in kindergarten ? — Dr. Doherty is re- 
sponsible for that work. 

24822. And gives instruction to men or women ? — 
Women. 
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Dublin. 24823. Women excl naively 1 — Of course, in dealing 
.Vou.TT hot. the principles of instruction, he lias to refer to 

— - kindergarten, but there is no regular instruction in 
kindergarten for men. 

Peyton. 24824. Would you see any objection to the kinder- 

garten instruction beingjoarried out in the schoolroom 
where there is only one room ? — Not very much, if 
there is only one raom it will be a small school, and 
the young children ought to have some occupation. 

24825. By occupation — that is a technical word — 
you mean kindergarten occupations ? — I do, they 
ought to have some such work. At present the 
little children are very often doing very little educa- 
tiohal work in the schoolrooms. There is not sufficient 
work for them to do, and their time is not fully 
occupied. 

24826. You said yon would extend, in the 
organized infant schools, kindergarten instruction to 
first and second class, does not the programme at 
present make provision for that! — I did not say 
extend it to first and second classes, but to extend it 
to the ordinary schools. 

24827. In the ordinary schools you would not con- 
fine it exclusively to the second class, would you not 
extend it to higher classes? — Yes ; afterwards, I 
would not go on with the, simple occupations of 
kindergarten beyond the second class. 

24828. Have you turned your attention to any 
scheme by which that could be done ? — Nob in any 
detail, but I have been thinking the matter over a 
good deal. .* 

24829. Perhaps later on you might be able to send 
in a statement.?— The work in the third class becomes 
of a special character. 

24830. Would you briefly indicate the special 
character of the work of the third class l — The draw- 
ing on the paper comes first, then cutting out on 
paper and mounting and that requires special training 
. on the part of the teachers. 

24831. You have not indicated in any way what 
you think would he suitable for the fourth class ? — So 
far as Ir have seen it would have to be either card- 
. board work or wirework ; it might be elementary 
designing, such as 1 saw carried on in some of the 
: sehoeds in England. 

24632. You referred to object lessons; would yon 
; give.a further idea of what you mean by the object 
lessons? — Under the head of object lessons I include 
■alltbhe lessons in which the teacher makes use of 
• objects. I would include what some call elementary 
•science. In the junior classes the object lessons ought 
to be such as would appeal to the children's own 
intelligence. The lessons may consist of instruction 
upon the different kinds of flowers and fruits, and 
common vegetables of the neighbourhood, and so on. 
'Then' I would go on from that, and in the senior classes 
Uaawe elementary lessons upon science subjects with 
•experiments in every case. 

24833. And as far as possible to place the object 
ibefore the pupil if it were a flower, that a flower 
-would be exhibited, and if non, pictorial representa- 
tions? — I would like to see more than the object 
•before t'ne pupils, I would like to pass the object 
around among the pupils, even very young children, 
and allow them to handle it: 

24834. If 1 mistake not, you were the head master 
of the Trim Model School lor some time? — Yes. 

24835. And yon had science instruction going on 
there? — Yes. 

24836. What sciences were taken up ? — Under the 
Science and Art Department I taught magnetism, and 
electricity, sound, light, and heat, physiography, 
practical, plane, and solid geometry. 

24837. Were those lessons given outside the 
ordinary school hours? — Yes. 

24838. .And also on Saturdays ? — No. 

24839. They were evening continuation lessons 
under a local committee? — Yes, the ordinary com- 
mittee recognised by the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. 


24840. Were the senior pupils in that school taught 
mechanics?- Ho. 

24841. Were they taught the object lessons y ou 
refer to?— I might say a few pupils were taught 
mechanics, but it was for the intermediate examine 
fcionp, and outside school hours. 

24842. Were the senior pupils or any pupils taught 
the object lessons ? — Yes, occasionally. 

24843. Object lessons in former years came under 
another head, would you extend it beyond what was 
known formerly as common things ?— Yes, I would 
extend the object lessons in the direction of science- 
teaching pure aud simple ; object lessons would be for 
the junior classes, and only in the senior classes I would 
have science teaching. 

24844. Had you any laboratory ? — I had no 
chemistry class ; I had a small laboratory there, but 
did not teach the subject. 

24845. Those other subjects, acoustics, light, and 
heat — were they taught theoretically? — Experimen- 
tally; I had apparatus— I purchased most of it 
myself — and a great deal of it was made by the pupils; 
in fact every pupil had some apparatus in his own 
house. 

24846. What pupils attended this class? — Pupils 
of the sixth class, monitors and pupil teachers, and I 
had some teachers for a short time attending the 
classes. 

24847. No objection was offered by the parents nr 
the pupils to attending an extra hour? — Th,e pupils 
don’t raise any objection to instruction carried ou as 
I carried it on. 

24848. How long was it carried on under your 
direction ? — I had no difficulty in keeping the pupils 
until five o’clock, if I wished, for the science work. 

24849. Uy demonstration lessons in needlework do 
you mean what is generally known as needlework drill 1 
— Not merely ; I would like to see the classes taught, 
for instance, to put on a patch, by a teacher taking an 
enlarged copy of the material to be patched ; there is .a 
regular set of apparatus which we have in our schools 
in Marlborough-street, and which has been introduced 
recently. It consists of a number of pieces of material 
prepared for working on. The teacher mounts these 
into a frame, and demonstrates before a large class. 
She uses a large needle, four times the length of an 
ordinary needle, and a coloured thread, wkioh enables 
her to show how the thread is worked -in and out 
through the material. All the work of mending, and 
darning can be shown to a whole class. 

24850. Would you also advocate the use of the 
blackboard in conjunction with that instruction?— 
Yes. It is practically the same method, but is an 
improvement on the blackboard. 

24851. We saw both simultaneously used. The 
teacher illustrated ou the -blackboard, and passed 
round the object? — Yes, I have seen that. 

24852. Monsignor Molloy. — I think you said that 
you have in past years taught various branches of 
physical science to the pupils of the schools at Trim? 
— Yes. 

24853. Do you know whether these subjects are 
taught there now? — They are not taught under the 
Science and Art Department now. It is owing to 
the change in the regulations made by the. Science and 
Art Department. They don’t now pay for the passes 
as they used to do in my time. 

24854. Chairman. — They made it harder? — They 
don’t pay for second class passes. 

24855. Monsignor Molloy. — And in consequence 
of the change, these subjects have been given up in 
Trim ? — In Trim and in several other schools in 
Ireland . 

24856. So that the teaching of physical science in 
primary schools has fallen off considerably of late 
years ?— -Almost entirely. 

24857. It seems to follow that unless some step be 
taken by the National Board to restore the teaching 
of physical science, it will cease altogether? — I.t 
does. 
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24858. Mr. Molloy. — It is given up also in Marl- 
borough-street 1 — It is. 

24859. Monsignor Molloy. — You are of opinion 
that elementary science ought, to he made compulsory 
in primary schools, os far as can conveniently be done ? 
— Yes. 

24860. In elementary science, I gather from your 
evidence, you include both natural history and what 
may be called physical science ? — I include both. 

24861. Natural history deals with animals, plants, 
and minerals, and may be taught largely by the aid 
of object lessons 1 — And the manufacture of simple 
objects I take in under the head of object lessons. 

24862. You can show the object and explain it 1 
—Yes. 

24863. But with regard to physical science, don't 
yon think that actual experiment is necessai-y? — 
Actual experiment is necessary. 

24864. If that subject be introduced, you are of 
opinion that a certain latitude ought to be allowed to 
the teacher as regards the details of the programme 1 
— Yes. 

24865. The programme might be varied according 
to the local circumstances of the school? — Yes, the 
teacher ought to have the arranging of his own series 
as far as possible. 

24866. Would you give him absolute power, or 
woidd you require in each case the approval of the 
inspector? — It should be subject to the approval of 
the inspector, and the list should be hung up in the 
schoolroom. 

24867. By the list I suppose you mean the detailed 
programme ? — He should draw up a list of the lessons 
to be taught, and go through that list in the year. 

24868. And before he begins the programme of 
lessons it should be approved by the inspector ? — I 
should say «o. 

24869. Do you not think it desirable that certain 
general principles should be taught everywhere, such 
as the composition of water and air, the simple 
phenomena of heat, the units of measurement, the 
general properties of matter, weight, and so forth ? — 

1 do. 

24870. And perhaps some rudimentary principles 
of magnetism and electricity ? — I do. 

24871. Therefore your view really is that there 
ought to be a general course of physical science which 
would be compulsory ? — Which would be compulsory. 

24872. And then some latitude might be allow ed 
to the teacher with regard to the choice of a specific 
course outside of that general course ? — That is 
exactly my view, first a general course, and, after- 
wards, where possible, a special course in one science. 

24873. Which would be left very much to the 
choice and capacity of the teacher? — Yes. 

24874. You have taught the subject of physio- 
graphy under the Science and Art Department? — 
Yes. 

24875. Do you know the present programme of 
physiography in their directory ; I believe it has been 
quite recently published? — No, I have not seen it. 

24876. Mr. Redtngton. — You have seen schools 
in Liverpool and Barrow where manual instruction 
is carried out? — Yes. 

24877. Do you think that the cardboard work, that 
you saw there, would be approved of by the teachers 
and the parents of the pupils in our schools ; would 
they not criticise it as being a useless expenditure of 
time ? — I would not call it a useless expenditure of 
time, but it would be necessary to train the teachers 
to teach it. It is not a useless expenditure of time. 
A little experience of it would prove its value. 

24878. I don’t think it is, but would parents object 
to their children being taught to fold up pieces of 
paper and paste them together ? — They might at first, 
but after a while that objection would die out. 

24879. Did it seem to you that that was very use- 
ful ? — A very useful course. 

24880. It is always done in connection with 
drawing ? — It teaches the pupil at once the practical 


application of drawing ; it is, perhaps, the simplest Dublin, 
means of teaching the practical application of draw- Mm. u, 1897 . 
ing. — 

24881. Did you see cookery courses in opera- 
tion in barrow ? — Yes, I saw the cookery classes iu Peyton, li*b. 
Barrow, in Liverpool, and in London. 

24882. In some of these cities cookery is taught in 
centres ; in other places it is taught in the school 
itself?— Yes. 

24883. Which would you think the best course? 

— I prefer to keep the children of one school in 
that school ; the other system works well under 
the School Board, but it would not work well here, I 
believe. 

24884. Did you see any rural schools in England ? 

— I saw a small school in the Barrow district, Roe 
Island. 

24885. What manual occupations had they there ? 

— They had all the manual occupations except 

24886. Except woodwork? — I was going to say 
that ; but then the pupils go to the centre school at 
Barrow for this instruction. 

24887. Monsignor Molloy. — They have basket- 
making? — That is an industry pure and simple ; I 
don’t know how far we are concerned with industries 
in primary education, I have a small basket whioh 
was made by young children in that school. 

24888. Mr. Redington. — In that rural school was 
there any objection to these manual occupations? — T 
think not. 

24889. Do yon think, therefore, they might be intro- 
duced into our rural schools ? —I think they might, if 
the teachers were able to teach them. 

24890. You said you would be in favour of making 
this cardboard work a compulsory subject ? — Oh, yes, I 
would be in favour of making it a compulsory subject 
if the teachers were able to teach it ; but I know the 
teachers could not at present teach the subject.- If 
they were competent to teach it I would be in favour 
of making it compulsory. 

24891. If science teaching were developed in our 
schools would there be great difficulty in providing 
apparatus?— -I would not consider it a great difficulty : 
there is a difficulty in providing ap[<ai-atus for the 
variety of lessons in different science subjects of tfte 
general course. The cost of providing apparatus for 
one science appeal's to me to be much less than that 
of providing the apparatus for a general course, but 
a teacher who could do this cardboard work would be 
able to make most of the apparatus required. 

24892. You don't think that the cost of the apparatus 
ought to be a bar to the teaching of elementary 
science ? — I don’t think so at all. 

24893. With regard to agriculture, you said it 
ought to be taught by object lessons in the fourth 
class — how would you teach it in the higher classes ? — 

I would be disposed to make it practical for rural 
schools, to have the subject taught in the gardens. 

24894. If there were no gardens how wonld yon 
teach it? — I would be disposed not to teach it 
at all. 

24895. Then you don’t think our present system is 
a proper one? — -It is all book-learning and word- 
teacliing. 

24896. From your experience as a former model 
school teacher do you think the study of that book 
has benefited the pupils who afterwards became 
farmers? — I have no reason for saying it has. I 
think those who want to become farmers learn the 
farming at home. I don’t think it has any great 
effect upon the farming of the country. 

24897. Chairman. — Do you think that, having had 
their attention turned to the subject by having 
learned these lessons upon agriculture at school, 
afterwards these men, when they have grown up and 
become farmers, are induced to read on the sub- 
ject of farming?— It ought to, my lord, but I have no 
reason for saying it does. 
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24898. Mr. Redington. — I s it not a fact that in 
order to understand the papers which are written on 
scientific agriculture some elementary knowledge of 
chemistry is necessary 1 — It is very desirable. With 
regard to the practical teaching in the gardens, I 
would just like to say that if the teacher is to give 
the instruction in agriculture in the gardens then the 
junior pupils cannot be looked after, and I would 
suggest there be an arrangement somewhat similar to 
the arrangement that might be carried out in the esse 
of working in wood in town schools — viz., to send away 
the junior pupils at two o'clock on one day in the week. 

24899. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — In connection 
with one of the manual occupations that you 
mentioned (basket making), you made an important 
distinction between industrial and educational work. 

1 take it that you do not consider than industries, as 
such, are at all in place in a primary school 1 — I do 
not. 

24900. Such a thing as basketmaking you view 
simply as an industry. When you speak of wood- 
work as a desirable subject to introduce into the 
schools, do you advocate the introduction of it with 
the view of preparing the boys to be carpenters! — Oh, 
no, decidedly not. 

24901. And so, I assume, that when you advocate 
the teaching of gardening, you do not advocate it 
with a view of preparing the boys to be gardeners 1 — 
Oh, no. 

24902. Now, let me ask you about agriculture : 
when the teaching of agriculture is brought into our 
primary schools, is there not some reason to chink 
that tins is done because the boys are to lie taught to 
be farmers! — The teaching of agriculture iu the 
advanced classes appears to me to be done with that 
view. 

24903. I take it for granted that you do not think 
that anything of that kind is a natural or proper 
object for even a. portion of the energies of the teacher 
of a primary school to be directed to 1 — I do not think 
so, your Grace. 

24904. There is no more reason why boys should 
be trained in a primary school to become farmers, 
than there is to have them trained to become 
carpenters, or tailors, or shoemakers, and although 
manual and practical instruction may have, as un- 
doubtedly it lias, an advantage in laying a foundation 
for special instruction that may afterwards come on 
in reference to these occupations, such instruction 
is in place in a primary school only in so far as it is 
educational in its tendencies 1 — That is my view. 

24905. Then you would draw a broad line of 
distinction between the kind of manual and practical 
educational work that you advocate, and the teaching 
of a trade! — Oh, yes. I don’t think the teaching of 
woodwork, in so far as it is a branch of schoolwork, 
could possibly be called the teaching of a trade. 

24906. But you are aware that there is a good deal 
of confusion on this matter, not only in the public 
mind, but in the minds of many of our National 
school teachers! — I am. 

24907. Of course they are not to he blamed for it : 
the feeling is stirredupfor a purpose, and unfortunately 
they are easily misled. You are quite clear as to the 
essential distinction between the work of manual 
and practical instruction in a primary school, and the 
teaching of a trade 1 — The number of hours during 
the three years course would be about 240, if the 
child attended on every day that this woodwork is 
taught, allowing for eight hours a day, that would 
make about thirty days in the three years. 

24908. I quite follow that : of course a trade could 
not be taught in the time : but my point was not in 
reference to the amount of time given to this branch 
of schoolwork, but to the direction that should be 
followed : it should be taken up and dealt with in 
its educational aspect only, and not as instruction in 
farming, or in the carpentry trade, or in any other 
particular trade 1 — That is my view of tho object of 
all such teaching. 
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24909. It is desirable, is it not, for evervone no 
matter what occupation in life he is to go to, that he 
should acquire certain habits of neatness and order- 
any of us may have sometimes to put down a number 
of things on a table to illustrate something or other • 
it is well to have the idea of putting them there in a 
symmetrical or orderly way, and I supposes well con- 
structed system of manual and practical instruction 
in the primary school is likely to be of use in 
instilling ideas of order and neatness into the minds 
ot' children; that, I take it, is what gives this 

kind of instruction a place in the primary school! 

That is my opinion. 

24910. Now let us take another point. You were 
asked about the cost of the apparatus required for 
these practical branches, did I understand you to say 
that there -would not be much diffioultyinproviding the 
necessary apparatus? — For science I think not so 
much, but for woodwork there would be. 

24911. Please tell us the schools wliidh you have had 
ex]>erience of up to this! — The schools in Marlborough- 
street, and Trim Model School, Inchicore Model 
School, the Model School in Dunmanway, Athy, 
Enniscorthy, and a National school in the country. " 

24912. Now as to these schools, whatever apparatus 
there was in them, how was it provided ! — I can only 
answer yon about Trim. I provided the greater 
portion out of my own pocket. 

249 13. So tho locality did not do much for you in the 
way of providing funds! — They formed a committee for 
mo and I was very much obliged to them for the great 
interest they took in the welfare of my science classes. 

24914. Forming committees to get work done by 
other people who are willing to put their hands in 
their pockets and pay for the work, is a rather 
popular form of so-called philanthropy with a certain 
number of people in Ireland. But, coming down 
to the hard facts of the case, don’t you think 
there would be a considerable difficulty in getting 
the public in Ireland to put their hands in their 
pockets to subscribe any substantial amount for 
any really educational work, in the true sense of 
the word, such as this manual and practical 
instruction that we are talking about? — Just at 
present I think there would be. 

24915. Yet tne want of it is a subject of universal 
clamour all over the country. As you are an 
advocate of this kind of instruction, I may mention 
to you that when we were in Edinburgh we found tliat 
the city raised £80,000 a year by an educational rate 
taxing the citizens to that amount ; now, that is the 
way in which the city oi Edinburgh is able to pro- 
vide for these various branches of education : do you 
think that there is even the most remote possibility 
of the city of Dublin raising £80,000 a year by a 
city rate for this or for any other educational purpose ? 
— If they were allowed tlie control of the schools, I 
daresay they might. 

24916. You think that if the Dublin Corporation 
were allowed to add to their present multifarious 
duties, the management of all the National schools of 
Dublin, they would levy a school rate, such as 
is levied in Edinburgh : I think I can say that if 
our aldermen and town councillors were wild 
enough to think of such a thing, not many of them 
would return to the municipal council after the next 
election. But as to management and control, you are 
mistaken in supposing that the taxing body in 
'Edinburgh has any control over the schools ; the 
managing authority, there it is the School Board, 
tells them that £80,000 is the sum required for the 
year, and they liave no option, they are bound by 
law to raise it. Now so much upon that point. You 
have been asked about kindergarten. This is a subject 
about which there is a great deal of confusion in the 
publio mind, and I should wish you to give us some 
information towards clearing up that confusion, as I am 
sure you are capable of doing. Of course you are 
acquainted with the leading works on the kiuder- 
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24917. What do you understand kindergarten to 
be? — It is a method of teaching children, teaching 
them to observe, to use their hands, and to talk 
properly about things. 

24918. To use their eyes, to use their hands, to ob- 
serve accurately, and to express themselves accurately, 
wo mean, of course, witfi such accuracy as can be 
expected from very young children t— Yes, your 
Grace. 

24919. According to Froebel’s idea, kindergarten 
was a method of instruction specially suited for 
children up to six or seven years of age, is not that so 1 
— I believe that is the limit. 

24920. Now, according to Froebel's idea, was the 
kindergarten a part of the school, or rather did he not 
make an express distinction between the two things : 
he held, I think, that children below six or seven 
years of age should not be let into school at all; 
that they should he kept in the kindergarten, the 
nursery as it were, is not that so ? — Yes, your 
Grace. 

24921. Did Froebel not also say that the children 
who were not at school, but iu the kindergarten, 
should not be allowed to learn the use of letters, or 
to learn reading or anything that was afterwards to 
be a portion of the school course : that, I think, wa3 
his view, so that in a couutry like Germany, where 
kindergarten is taken in the strict sense of the term, 
there would be an absurdity in looking for kinder- 
garten in a school? — That i* so. 

34922. When we speak of kindergarten in these 
countries, we are, of course, not speaking of kinder- 
garten in the strict sense of Froebel’s system, or in 
the sense in which kindergarten work is done, as of 
course you are aware that it is doue in Germany, not 
in the schools, but in establishments distinct from 
the schools ( — Yes. 

24923. Then, let me ask ycu, in what sense do we 
in Ireland take the word kindergarten ; this is a very 
important matter, and T should wish you to explaiu 
it fully for us ? — Kindergarten teaching, us we have 
it, consists of a series of occupations, which the 
children are taught to practise with the object of 
making them observe things and use their hands. 

24924. But this is only, as it were, the mechanical 
aspect of the case ; all this that you refer to is the 
outcome of a priuciple, and a highly scientific one j 
the child’s natural powers are to be drawn out, mate- 
rials and opportunities are to be supplied to the child, 
not to get the child merely to do a number of set 
exercises, but to set the child thinking and working 
for itself? — That is the object of the kindergarten 
system. 

24925. Aud then the school Ls made attractive ; 
and pleasant, instead of irksome, ideas are associated 
with it ; all this has a very useful effect I — Yes, your 
Grace. 

24926. Here in Ireland we have not the kinder- 
garten system, at least in our public, I mean our 
National schools ; we have a modification of it, that 
is, the work of our infants’ schools is largely influenced 
by the kindergarten idea ; that, I think, is what it 
comes to? — Yes, your Grace. 

24927. And this is the sense iu which we speak of 
kindergarten whenever it is spoken of in connection 
with our public system of primary education in Ire- 
land ? — Yes. 

24928. You are aware, of course, that the same is 
true*bf England and Scotland, aud possibly of other 
countries ? — Yes. 

24929. As yon are also aware that with kiuder- 
garten, in Froebel’s sense, intheGennau sense of the 
word, we have nothing to do, because kindergarten, in 
that sense of the word, Ls a thing essentially excluded 
from the school? -That is so ; “ the children’s garden" 
is a thing quite apart from the school. 

24930. Am I not right in supposing that Froebel 
had before him the idea of a method of instruction to 
be followed, at all events to a large extent, in the 
home ; the mother was to be the first teacher ; that, I 
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think, was his idea, so that even where schools might Do! 
be supported at the public expense, this particular Noo ^ 
kindergarten work should be provided for by the 
family, and not by the State? — Yes. Profew 

24931. There is one other point, drawing. I be- Peyton 
lieve that, up to tliis, drawing is not recognised by the 
National Education Board as a branch of school 
work before the third class? — It is not on the 
programme. 

24932. But do you not think that it ought to be on 
the programme ? — Oh, yes. 

24933. You have said, I think, that every National 
school teacher in Ireland is qualified to leach drawing, 
at all events to teach what might be required up to 
the third class ? — I should say up to about third. 

24934. Now, when you say tlmt, is it that you 
know, as a matter of fact, that there is no teacher at 
present teaching in a Natioual school in Ireland who 
is not qualified to teach drawing — excuse me for 
putting the question ; I know what you mean, but it 
is necessary to put tliis question to avoid misconcep- 
tion — do you mean, then, that, as a matter of fact, 
there is no teacher in our Irish National schools who 
is not able to teach this elementary drawing, or do you 
moan that no teacher is really fit to lie iu a primary 
school unless he is able to teach drawing? — I mean 
the latter ; any teacher who is able to teach anything 
ought to bo able to teach drawing. 

24935. That is, if a person is fit to be a teacher, he 
ought to be able to teach this elementary drawing, 
and if he is not able to teach it he ought not to be 
left as a teacher in the school at all ; that is your 
view ? — That is my view. 

24936. But of course you do not take it on your- 
self to say that eveiyone of the 12,000 National 
school teachers in Ireland is qualified to teach draw- 
ing? — Oh, no. 

24937. Perhaps you can clear up for us a point that 
seems to be a good deal confused ; oau you give us the 
distinction between object lessons and elementary 
science? — Not clearly. 

24938. Let me read this for you — in last year's Code 
of the English Education Department, where provision 
is made for object lessons, an express instruction is 
given to the inspectors, in the official instructions 
issued to them, that object lessons ere to be carefully 
distinguished from elementary science. Here are the 
words : — “ It is important that, if, for example, object 
lessons are given on plant life, no attempt should be 
made to treat them os a continuous introduction to 
the study of botauy, or, if the lesson relate to animal 
life, as an introduction to the study of zoology " 

Before I ask you any question about this passage, I 
should wish to say that when we were in England I 
examined one or more of the English school inspectors 
on the point, and they told me that they did not act on 
that letter of instnxetion. At Kendal I called the 
attention of a very eminent man, Dr. Gladstone, to it. 
and he did not at all accept the view that object lessons 
should be distinguished from instruction in natural 
science. "W hat he said was that the object lesson was 
“ tins first stage” in it, and again, “the first step to- 
wards systematic science. " Are you inclined to 

agree with that view of the case ? — I consider object 
lessons are the beginning of science work. 

24939. Now, as to the work of the training college. 

From your position in the Marlborough-street Training 
College you have, of course, a good deal to do with 
the teachers and students who are in training 1 — 

Ye*. 

24940. 1 believe that the teaching of science in the 
training colleges has suffered heavily under the opera- 
tion of the new programme of the National Eilncatinn 
Board for the classification and promotion of 
teachers ? — It has. 

24941. The teaching of science has in fact been 
altogether extinguished in some of the training 
colleges, and perhaps in all? — The teaching of spacin' 
subjects has been done away with. 
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24942. How is that: the new programme recog- 
nises natural science just as it recognised any other 
subject 1 — The programme is too extensive. 

24943. There are certain optional subjects allowed 
by the new programme — elementary science is one, 
trigonometry is another ; now, what optional subject 
do your students in the Marlborough-street Training 
College take up ? — Trigonometry. 

24944. Do you think that is a wise choice, when 
the programme of the National Education Board 
makes provision for the students who take up elemen- 
tary science, just as for those who take up trigono- 
metry 1 ? — From the point of view of the pupils 
whom they have to teach afterwards, it certainly is 
not. 

24845. The report of the National Education Board 
shows that trigonometry was taught in only two 
National schools in Ireland last year, and that the 
total number of pupils examined in it was two — 
apparently one from each school ; how, then, can it be 
a subject of real utility for the Queen’s Scholars to 
take up in the training college? — It is a good mental 
training for the Queen’s Scholars. 

24946. Do you think it is from that point of view 
that the students regard it when they say they will 
have trigonometry in preference to elementary science ? 
— I am sure they regard it as the easier to learn, and 
as the one in which they will get higher marks at the 
examination. 

24947. Do you not think that in the present system 
for the promotion of teachers chat view enters largely 
into the calculation of Queen’s Scholars in our training 
colleges, that instead of looking to the benefit they 
may derive there in learning how to teach things 
afterwards in their schools, they are looking rather to 
how they can most easily get the marks that will get 
them through at their final examination in the college ? 
— I think the Queen’s Scholars attend largely to the 
final examination. 

24948. Don’t you think that this is a resulc of the 
plan upon which the system of the training colleges, 


and of their work, is at present constructed?— 

I do. 

24949. Have you ever thought how that difficulty 
could be remedied ? — If there were no final examination 
for classification it would do away with striving fop 
marks in various subjects. 

24950. It was suggested^ here yesterday, and some 
of us thought that there might he something in the 
suggestion, that the training colleges, as regards teach- 
ing, should confine themselves to what is really the 
proper all-round work of our National schools, and not- 
spend time, as at present, in teaching these more or 
less out-of-the-way subjects, such as trigonometry, and 
the like ; don’t you think that the teaching of these 
subjects is calculated to put before the students the 
idea that the college is a place for teaching them 
certain subjects, rather than a place for training them 
in the work of a National teacher? — It does keep 
that idea before the minds of the students, certainly. 

24951. The dropping of the teaching of such sub- 
jects would have the effect of concentrating attention 
more on what seems to be the primary work of the 
training college ? — It would. 

24952. At present there is no time to do everything, 
and questions arise as to what is to be dropped 1 — In 
the new programme we have not very many optional 
subjects, the number has been restricted considerably. 

24953. Suppose trigonometry was taken out, would 
not that be an improvement as far as it went ? — It 
would. 

24954. Do you think that natural science should 
he made compulsory? — Science ought to be made 
compulsory in the training colleges. 

24955. You are aware that it was compulsory 
until recently, and the Commissioners of National 
Education were bombarded with criticisms for making 
a thing compulsory in Ireland that was not compul- 
sory in England ; the Board then gave way to some 
extent to that kind of criticism, and now we are 
bombarded with tenfold vigour for having made the 
subject optional ? — I think object lessons and elemen- 
tary science lessons ought to be made compulsory. 


I 


Rev. J. M. Hamilton, Presbyterian Minister, Dublin, examined. 

Bev. J. M. 24956. Chairman. — You are the manager of the 24960. And do they wish to have laundry work 
Hamilton. Donore National School, Dublin ? — Yes. added? — They wish also to have laundry work added. 

24957. And you come here in a representative Most of these gii’ls will be afterwards, I daresay, in 
capacity. I see by the memorandum that has been charge of houses where an acquaintance with such 
handed in that you are prepared to give us informa- subjects will be very necessary, and the parents would 
tion upon the subject of cookery ? — We have had some desire that the instruction they have already received 
experience on that subject in our school. I may say should be extended. 

that the children who are educated in the school — it 24961. What sort of a stove do you use ? — We 

is a female school, with hoys up to eight or nine years have used a gas stove, but we found that was not 
of age — that, the children are exclusively the children nearly so suitable as a small cooking range would be, 
of clerks and of the higher class of mechanics, and, because, of course, the children have no experience of 
therefore, I felt that the best thing we could do in gas stoves in their own homes. It is very nice and 
training them was to fit them for their homes in after- clean, but by no means equal to what an ordinary 
life, and that cookery would be, perhaps, about the best cooking range would be. 

thing we could teach them as one of the extra subjects. 24962. How many hours a flay do you teach 

We accordingly applied for and obtained the help of needlework? — One hour a day. 
a lady from Kildare-street, who, I think, was sent by 24963. You teach the usual programme of needle- 
the Commissioners of Education. She gave them ten work ? — Yes. 

lessons, and there were ten demonstrations by the 24964. Do you think that needlework is taught too 
children alternately — one lesson, and then a demon- many hours in the week ? — Well, I think that if it were 
stration — and so on for several weeks ; and I may varied a little — of course they are at present darning 
say the parents were greatly pleased with the training and patching, and all those other matters — but I think 
the children received and value it very highly, and the that if we had dressmaking, for instance, introduced 

children themselves were much interested in it. We it would be a very great advantage to the children, 

are most anxious, if it were possible, to have another 24965. You don't think parents would object, for 

course — in fact, I would like to keep it up as a per- instance, that dressmaking was a trade? — I dont 

manent department of the school. think so. 

24958. In addition to demonstration lessons, do 24966. That, you are aware, has been the objection 
the children have practising lessons? — Yes; de- made in a good many parts of Ireland ? — But I dont 

monstration is given by the teacher, and on the fol- see why a girl should not be taught to cut out her 

lowing day they practise. There were ten lessons own dresses ; in fact it is part at present, I think, of 

and ten practices. the training of monitresses in the schools. 

24959. Are the parents anxious that the subject 24967. I know it is done verv- largely ; hut we have 
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ticularly with regard to the industrial scheme, that 
the parents in Ireland say that if they want to make 
their children dressmakers they can send them to a 
dressmaker 1— I would not teach it as an industry, but 
as part of the education given in the school. I don't 
think we should contemplate the turning out dress- 
makers, but should aim at turning out giiis who 
could, for instance, cut a skirt 

24968. Do you teach freehand drawing 1 — Freehand 
drawing in the upper classes only. 

24969. You don’t teach auv mechanical drawing! — 
No. 

24970. You have only girls! — Only girls. 

24971. As regards the time-table, you don’t find 
any difficulty in bringing in cookery or laundry work, 
•without any material alteration in the time-table 1 — 
No, not as lar as these two subjects are concerned. 

24972. You think that, even without shortening the 
hours for needlework, you have plenty of time for 
these subjects 1 — Of course, the girls who take the 
cooking don’t have the needlewovk that day. The 
class in cookery is from two to four o’clock in the 
afternoon, and that deprives them of needlework for 
that day. My idea was that these five subjects I have 
named should be taken for two hours on separate 
days each, and possibly it would be for the fifth and 
sixth classes; that would be the most convenient 
method of arrangement. 

24973. Do I understand your suggestion to be this, 
that on one day of the week cookery should be taught, 
and on one day of the week laundry work should he 
taught; and the time should be found by taking away 
the needlework hour that day and also baking an 
additional hour from the school hours ! — That is my 
idea. 

24974. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — Have any parents ob- 
jected to the time that is occupied with needlework! 
— -No, I don’t know that they have; I have never 
heard of any objection. 

24975. Is the needlework as popular with the 
parents and children as cookery 1 — Of course cookery 
was a new subject, and, perhaps, they were a little 
new-fangled, hut the girls — there were only sixteen 
girls — were greatly delighted with the cookery, and 
, practised the dishes at homo, and introduced a number 
■of novelties into the family life of the neighbourhood. 

24976. Have you all the requisites for cookery! — 
We bought some that we intend to have permanently, 
and anything else that was required was supplied 
from my house ; but it would be necessary, I think, 
to have a regular set of cooking utensils. 

24977. Have you done anything yet at laundry 
■work! — Not yet. We were told that we could not 
get another course of cooking lessons. So far as 
laundry work is concerned there has been nothing 
<lone in the school. « 

24978. But you would he favourable to the system 
of a centre in Dublin to which a number of schools 
would be sent for laundry work and cookery work! — 
Well, it would be exceedingly difficult to send gills 
down to the city. My school is on the extreme out- 
skirts. I don’t know where yon would get a centre. 
There is a very large population in the district If 
you could have a centre near ns it would he very con- 
venient, but to send them any distance to a centre 
would be exceedingly difficult, because they are girls 
of from twelve to fifteen years of age. 

24979. You would rather have a less efficient system 
of cookery and laundry attached to your own school? 

- — Yes, 

24980. Mr. Molloy. — How were the materials 
provided for the cookery classes ? — Mrs. Hamilton 
provided them regularly. Of course, if we had the 
subject constantly taught in the school the principal 
would likely take charge of them, 

24981. What became of the materials cooked! — I 
believe they were sold to the children. 

24982. And they bought them regularly? — Some 
they did not buy. 

24933. Was the cookery instruction carried on 
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within school hours! — From two to four o’clock 
every Friday. 

24984. That is the practice ; when, were the demon- 
stration lessonB given ! — On the same day of the week 
at the same hours. 

24985. Has an examination been held or any test 
applied since the course ended ? — The inspector held 
an examination immediately on the close of the course, 
and Ibelieve that all the children passed satisfactorily, 
with the exception of one, who only got 2 ; the others 
all got 1. 

24986. With regai-d to the needlework, does your 
teacher, Miss Duke, carry on the alternative scheme 
for her highest class, sometimes called the industrial 
scheme ? — No, I don’t think so. 

24987. One hour a day is devoted to needlework 
continuously throughout the classes, even up to the 
sixth ? — Oh yes, she furnished me with some notes. 
In needlework “we. introduce some stitches in 
Mountmellick and art needlework in crochet for a 
few months after the results examination, the re- 
mainder of the yea x the time is entirely devoted 
to the needlework programme” 

24988. You contemplate introducing laundry- 
work! — Yes. It is quite passible that we may apply 
for an additional assistant, because our numbers have 
risen recently, and I suggested to the principal 
teacher that possibly she could do it ; she says that 
all the time and all the assistance of the monitresses 
will be required in the school during school hours. 

24989. Your school has increased so very much 
that I believe you are desirous of enlarging it with a 
view to the introduction of these extra subjects, and 
providing additional accommodation for the pupils ? 
— We have more children in attendance than our 
school was intended for ; I think it is for 120, and 
we have had 124 in attendance. 

24990. Is it a vested school 1— A vested school. 
24991. A vested school requiring enlargement by 
an additional classroom, for which doubtless you 
have applied 1 — 1 have not applied yet, I have asked 
that plans should be drawn up, and as soon as I get 
the plans I intend to apply. 

24992. Monsignor Molloy. — I think you said you 
had got a teacher in cookery from the association in 
Kildare-street for the Training and Employment of 
Women! — Yes. 

24993. Did yon find her services satisfactory! — 
Eminently so, the children made great progress under 
her, and were very much interested in the lessons 
that she gave, and were very successful in reproducing 
them. 

24994. How long did she remain with youl — She 
was twenty weeks, that is she gave ten lessons aud 
ten practices. 

24995. When that course was finished did the 
teaching of cookery come to an end! — Yes. We 
thought we would get another course, but we were 
told that we could not have another one. 

24996. Would you not consider it desirable that 
the teaching should go on continuously! — We are 
most anxious the teaching should go on. 

24997. And what is the impediment in the way! — 
Ibelieve we were told from the office that the teachers 
in the school were the parties who should give the 
instruction. 

24998. I believe there are only four such teachers 
employed by the National Board for all Ireland? —I 
cannot say. 

24999. Mr. Molloy. — Trained by that association. 
Cookery is taught in a great number of schools 
independently of the association, by persons who have 
obtained certificates ? — I believe the teacher came to 
ray school from Father Fricker's school in Ratlimines ; 
she went round a number of the schools. 

25000. Monsignor Molloy. — At all events the 
difficulty was that the National Board could not pro- 
vide you with a teacher any longer ; aud you think it 
desirable they should provide you with one ? — Exceed- 
ingly desirable. 
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25001. And should provide teachers in cookery 
for a great many other schools throughout the country 
as well? — Yes. 

25002. Mr. Redinqton. — O f course to do that 
would cost a great deal of money. Lid it strike you 
that it would be hotter to instruct the ordinary 
teachers in cookery, so that they might give lessons 
continuously in their schools ?— That would he a very 
desirable thing, but I was speaking to my principal, 
and she said if we get another Assistant we should 
look out for a lady who could give instruction, hut 
she said her time will be all required in the school 
during school hours. 

25003. How are you able now to give two hours 
out of the day for this cookery instruction? — It was 
not in charge of one of the teachers of the school, but 
of this lady who came from Kildaro-sfcreet, 

25004. But the teachers were able to afford to lose 
two horn's during the week? — Only one hour, the class 
worked from two to four. 

25005. Chairman'. — Could you not arrange merely 
to drop a lesson for an hour? — That is what we did 
in this case. 

25006. I mean drop a lesson as regards the 
teacher as well as regards the girls? — It might be 
arranged ; I have not looked into it yet, for we have 
not got the assistant. 

25007. A teacher could not be in two places at 
once, and if she was teaching cookery she must drop 
her ordinary work? — Yes. 

25008. Mr. Redinqton.— Have you any experience 
of country schools? — No, not any. 

25009. You think the kind ol cookery instruction 
given was practical? — Very practical. 

25010. It was simple enough ? — The children were 
not only interested in it, but practised it at home, 
and the parents told me how very much delighted 
they were with the results of the instruction. 

25011. Would you make drawing compulsory for 
girls 1 — Yes ; I think they should have a hand and 
eye training just as well as boys. 

25012. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — D on't you think 
that boys should have some manual and practical 
instruction as well as girls ? — I think they should, but 
1 hare nothing to do with boys. 

25013. There is a certain amount of this kind of 
training at present for the gills, but unfortunately 
there is very little for boys ?— None practically for 
boys. 

25014. And you consider that there ought to be. 
Now I should wish to ask you a few questions about 
those three subjects that you have given special 
attention to, cookery, needlework, and laundrywork ; 
they are all of great practical utility ? — Yes. 

25015. And they would be of very great utility 
even if they did nothing but lead up to the perform- 
ance of the special kind of work with which each is 
concerned ? — Yes. 

26016. Do you consider that, over and above that, 
they have also an important educational advantage ? 
— I believe so. 

25017. Take cookery for instance; when this is 
properly taught, the child has, to a certain extent, to 
weigh things and measure things, and comes to learn 
in a very practical way the importance of doing 
this accurately; is not that so? — Yes, the children 
are taught to do that. 

25018. Is it not a desirable thing to train up 
children in habits of accuracy in such ways as this ? 
— -It is. 

25019. And to teach them how much better it is 
for them, instead of having an idea that one or two 
handfuls of a thing should be put in, to know 
exactly how many ounces should he put in, if it is a 
question of ouucea ? — Yes. 

25020. And in the same way, instead of letting 
them grow up with the idea that an inch or two 
more or less in the length of a thing makes no very 
great difference, they should .he taught, the importance 
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of having the measurement of a thing, or the weight 
of a thing exactly, if it is to be measured or weighed 
at all 1 — It is most important. 

25021. You consider then that the teaching L f 
these subjects has that important educational advan- 
tage, and that even if it had no other advantage, this 
alone would justify their introduction into our 
primary schools ? — I think so. 

25022. Therefore, to that extent, they form an 
important part of what may he termed general school 
work ? — I think, in addition to that, the teaching of 
cookery with the use of the utensils may give them 
habits of neatness and cleanliness. 

25023. And as you have mentioned it, the advan- 
tage of this is carried further than the mere school, 
it affects the home life ? — Yes. 

25024. So that for all these various reasons there 
is a decided educational utility in these vaiious 
branches. That being so, should it not be the busi- 
ness of a department that charges itself with the 
starting of the schools of Ireland to provide a suitable 
staff, to make suitable provision for the teaching of 
these subjects ? — I think so. 

25025. Does not the present system of National 
Education in Ireland seem to be constructed rather 
on the lines that these things are more or less in the 
nature of excrescences upon school work ? — It is. 

25026. And the State, which in this country 
undertakes to provide teachers for our schools, will 
provide teachers for everything else, but will not 
provide special teachers for those subjects. You con- 
sider that the staffs should be so provided that there 
would be sufficient teaching power for these practical 
subjects as well as for the book subjects ? — I believe 
so. 

25027. You were anxious to gu on with the 
teaching of cookery for a second course, but you had, 
I tli ink you said, to give it up, because the officials 
of the National Education Board — that unfortunate 
Board that is blamed for everything that goes wrong 
— would not give you teachers ? — That is so. 

25028. You are evidently not aware that the 
National Education Board, so far from deserving any 
blame in this particular matter, on the contrary 
deserves the greatest possible credit for what it has 
done in overcoming the difficulty that there was in 
getting the necessary funds to provide even one 
teacher of cookery in the country ? — I am not ac- 
quainted with the secrets of the Board. 

25029. I think it would be very unfortunate if 
such things were to be treated us secrets ; you are 
aware, at all events, that the introduction of this 
cookery work is quite a novelty, brought in only in 
the last two or three years ? — Quite so. 

25030. In other words, it is only within the last 
two or three years that the National Education Board 
succeeded in moving the Treasury to sanction the 
appointment of four teachers as an experiment, 
having asked for the appointment of a much larger 
number. But you are evidently not aware that since 
then the Board has done everything in its power, but 
without effect, to get funds from the Treasury for 
the appointment of an additional number, even a 
small additional number, of cookery teachers? — I was 
not aware of it, but I would be prepared to support 
them. 

25031. I always like to see the saddle put on the 
right horse in these matters. It is the Treasury that 
is to blame, not the National Education Board, for 
the scarcity of cookery teachers. I am sure yon will 
be glad to know that the country has to thank the 
National Education Board for having cookery teachers 
at all ? — I do feel thankful to them. 

25032. You were asked some questions about 
centres. I should like to know what you think of a 
system which we saw working in several places m 
England ; a centre, a central school, was provided 
where cookery, for instance was taught, and to that 
centre the children came from a number of schools 
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would work well in Ireland : first, would it*nol. have 
this advantage, that the initial expense of sotting up 
a cookery class, instead of being thrown as at present 
upon one school, such as yours on the Circular-road, 
or on the school of your neighbour, Canon Flicker, at 
Rathmines, would be spread over a number of schools J 
— I think it would lie an advantage ; of course there 
was a considerable expense in the case of my school, 
but the children contributed to it. 

25033. There is, cf course, an aspect of the case 
that we cannot shut our eyes to in this country. We 
wish to have — each religious denomination wishes to 
have — schools of its own. Yi n would not wish the 
children of your congregation to go to Canon Fricker's 
school, nor would Canon Fricker or his Catholic 
parishioners like the Cutholic children to go to your 
school But is there any reason why there might not 
be a centre that would supply everything required for 
the teaching of cookery in all the schools of a neigh- 
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bourhood ; your children coaid go there, say, on Dublin. 
Friday; it would not be a good day lor Canon jv 00 .7I7i8st. 
Fricker’s young charges, but they could go on Thurs- — 
day ; and the children from some other school in the H»m£n 0 " n 
neigh bourhood on Monday ; and so ou. Would not 
the establishment of such a centre facilitate the 
teaching of cookery and of all such work 1 — The only 
objection I would see to the centre is taking the 
scholars along the streets any great distance ; the 
children that come to my school come from a very 
short distance around. 

23034. That, no doubt, is a difficulty ; but thore 
are cases where it would notbe seriously felt. Within a 
very short radius in and near Dublin there may lie a 
number of schools for which such a system could be 
worked ; bnt, at all events, apart from that question 
of distance, you think that the system would work 
well ? — I think it would. 


Rev. J. W. Tristram, d.t>., Organising Secretary, Diocesan Board of Education, Dublin, examined. 


25035. Cl n airman. You are the Organising Secre- 
tary of the Diocesan Board of Education in Dublin ? 
— I am, my lord. 

25036. For the Irish Church. And you come here 
to give ns evidence, partly as representing others, in 
this sense, that you have 'been requested to attend 
our Commission, and to submit the abstract that you 
have made of the replies of the Church managers of 
the diocese to the queries issued on behalf of the 
Diocesan Board by your committee ! — That is so. 

25037. And you are also prepared further to give 
us, in your capacity as secretary, some more informa- 
tion on your own responsibility? — On my own re- 
sponsibility. the result of personal observation. 

25038. Will you tell us how your Board is consti- 
tuted 1 — Our Board at present is incorporated by an 
educational scheme drawn up by the late Educational 
Endowment Commissioners. We were originally 
constituted by tin- Synod of the "United Dioceses to 
attend to the religious education in the National 
schools, and to the religious and secular in non- 
Nationnl schools, and we were made up of repre- 
sentatives from the three dioceses, both clerical 
and lay. When the Educational Endowment Com- 
missioners came into existence we approached them 
with a view of getting our body incorporated, and a 
scheme was drawn up for that purpose, the result 
being that we are now an incorporated body having 
power to hold educational property in trust for 
administration 

25039. I believe that your Board has taken pains to 
ascertain the opinion of school managers on the ques- 
tion that is under our consideration,and that a commit- 
tee was formed with that view 1 — Yes ; we formed a 
committee consisting partly of members of the Board, of 
educational experience, and partly of school managers, 
representing the leading managers of the united 
dioceses, for the purpose of presenting to the other 
managers who did not belong to this committee a 
number of queries which affected the subject of manual 
training in schools. Our committee issued a query 
sheet with a large number of queries, which I filled 
in in detail, and we received a certain number of 
replies. 

25040. How many? — We received ninety-four 
replies. 

25041. How many circulars did you send out? — 
We sent out 116. 

25042. How many pupils were on the rolls of the 
schools from which those replies were received ? — 
6,380. 

25043. What is the average attendance at those 
schools? — 4,733. 

25044. Can you give us the queries as they were 
put ? — I can ; the first query was “ Is kindergarten 
instruction given in your infant schools?'’ Tlie reply 
was — from thirteen schools, having 717 infant pupils, 


“Yes." And from nine schools with 362 pupils, Kev, J. W. 
“No." Then the second query was “ Is kindergarten Tri « tram ' 
instruction given in any other school, not infant?" 

And the reply was an unanimous “No." The third 
query — “Is drawing taught in your male school?” 

From fourteen schools with 562 pupils the answer 
was “ Yes.” From two schools with 99 pupils the 
answer was “ No.” The next query — “ Is drawing 
taught in your female school?” The answer from 
fourteen schools with 634 pupils was “Yea;" and 
from two schools with 103 pupils the answer was 
“ No.” The next query was — “ Is drawing taught in 
your mixed school ?” The answer from twenty-one 
schools with 778 pupils was “ Yes," The answer 
from forty-one schools with 1,410 pupils was “ No.’ r 

25045. Turning to the question of needlework, did 
you put any special question with regard to that 
subject; if so, will you tell us what it was i — We asked 
the question — “ Are there any special steps taken to 
encourage proficiency in needlework.” We received 
replies from all the schools — that is all the female 
schools — eighteen of those schools answered “ Yes ” 
simply ; twenty -six schools with 1,056 pupils answered 
that sewing was taught either by a paid workmis- 
tress or voluntary helpers. Thirteen schools with 
600 pupils told us sewing was taught and prises given. 
Twenty-three schools with 814 pupils answered “No,” 
that there were “ no special steps taken to encourage 
needlework." 

25046. Did you send a similar question about 
classes in cookery? — We did, we asked “Have you 
any classes in cookery," and the answer from three 
schools with 145 pupils was “Yes." From forty-four 
schools with 2,904 pupils the answer was “ No." 

25047. Then with respect to laundry work? — “Have 
you any classes in laundry work 1 ” eighty-two schools 
with 3,865 pupils said “ No." Two schools with 
68 pupils said *• Yes." 

25048. Agriculture? — Twelve schools with 504 
pupils answered “ Yes." Seventy-one schools with 
2,816 pupils answered “ No." 

25049. Horticulture? — Four schools with 109 
pupils, “ Yes ninety schools with 4,624 pupils, “ No.” 

25050. Shorthand? — Ten schools with 632 pupils 
answered “Yes;” seventy-three schools with 3,168 
pupils, “ No.” 

25051. Typewriting ? — One school with 130 pupils, 

“ Yes eighty-two schools with 3, SI 9 pupils, “ No.” 

25052. Other handicrafts 1 — The reply is rather 
complicated. Seventy six schools with 3,378 pupils 
answered 11 No." Seven schools with 19G pupils 
answered “ Yes,” the description of handicraft varying 
with the different schools. 

25053. Did you put any query with regard to 
appliances, and if so in what wordB? — "We asked them 
whether they had premises or appliances which would 
he suitable for introducing such classes, that is the 
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classes in handicraft referred to. and the answer from to hand, and eye training kindergarten and the 
twenty-two schools with 1.322 pupils was “ Yes." preparation of all the work which leads up to wood- 
The answer from twenty-three schools with 1,130 work-manual training merely from an educational 
pupils varied, and die answer from thirty-eight standpoint, which is the primary purpose for which 
schools with 1,319 was "No." the Sloyd ^stem was mtr.Kluced. 
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available for such a pui pose W -with going beyond cardboard work where it was not easy to 
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4,024 pupils answered “ No.” Two schools with 202 
pupils gave us no reply. 

25055. What reply did you receive to your question 
about making drawing compulsory 1 ! — Thirty-eight 
schools with 2,507 pupils answered" Yes.” Thirty- 
eight schools with 1,116 pupils answered “ No.’’ Six 
schools with 238 pupils sent no i - eply. 


of opinion that in some very small schools you could 
not possibly or practically introduce woodwork. ' 
25065. You would not introduce woodwork before 
the fifth standard ! — Not before the fifth class. 

25066. Would you be in favour of curtailing the 
literary work to get more time for such training as 
you have indicated 1 — I should. I think in our present 
school education bookish and literary work prepon- 


25056. Did you ask them whether they would he derate to too great an extent, and I should be strongly 

in favour of making needlework for girls essential ^ favour of curtailing the literary work, and making 

for a pass at the Results examinations 1 — We did. a great many subjects optional, which are now com- 

Fifty with 2,744 pupils answered “Yes.” Thirteen pulsory, although at the same time I don't think it 

schools with 592 pupils answered " No.” is absolutely necessary that for the introduction of 

25057. Did you ask them whether they would be manual training we should do so, because the ex- 
in favour of modifying the present programme of the perience iu England is that although manual training 

National Board, in compulsory subjects, to any ex- has lieen introduced the literary work need not be 

tent! — We did. greatly curtailed. 

25058. As regards making any subject optional! — 25067. Have you any ideas .is to the best manner 

We addressed them three or four queries, the first of procuring teachers for this work 1 — I have; I think 
s regards making any subject optional, six schools it would he desirable tiiat we should devote some of 
314 nunils answered “Yes." sixty-one schools with the time at present g: 


with 314 pupils answered “Yes," sixtv-one schools with 
2,649 pupils made no reply. A few of the managers 
said they had not sufficient data to form a correct 
judgment, and twenty-seven schools with 1,800 pupils 
gave var ying replies with regard to particular subjects, 
nearly all referring to English grammar and geography. 

25059. Did you ask whether they would make the 
programme optional in any school or schools in which 
it is now compulsory ? — We did, five schools with 401 
pupils answered “Yes;" nine with 476 pupils said 
■** Yes, grammar four with 459 pupils said “higher 
arithmetic;" ten with 506 pupils answered “No.” 
Sixty six schools with 2,837 pupils sent no reply, the 
insufficient information of the managers preventing 
them from so doing. 

25060. Did you suggest that a shorter time should 
be given to any subject in each week than is now 
given to it! — We did. Eleven schools with 968 pupils 
answered “ Yes." Fifteen schools with 756 pupils 
answered yes as to grammar. Three with 138 pupils 
answered yes as to arithmetic. Nine with 489 pupils 
answered “ Yes ” as to geography. Six with 346 pupils 
said “ No." Fifty schools with 1,849 pupils sent no 
reply. 

25061. Did you put any questions to them with 
regard to introducing manual training, provided a 
substantial portion of the expense were borne by the 
State! — We did. Seventy-two schools with 3,516 

pupils answered “ Yes ;" six with 619 pupils answered 
11 Yes, but only in the elementary form, not trades.” 


the time at present given to higher teaching ia our 
training colleges to manual instruction. At present 
there are no fewer than seventeen compulsory subjects 
in our training colleges, and a great many of the sub- 
jects that are taught in our braining colleges to 
students are very often taught rather for exami- 
nations than to teach afterwards I think the teachers 
could be prepared in the training colleges by dropping 
those higher and more advanced literary subjects. 

25068. How many subjects do you think could be 
dropped out of the seventeen 1 — That is a question 
for an expert, but I certainly think the teaching of 
advanced Euclid and trigonometry might be dropped 
with advantage. I never yet met with a school in 
which trigonometry or advanced Euclid was taught, in 
fact the teaching of them unfits the teacher for doing 
elementary work. 

25069. Have you any idea as to the means of 
starting practical and manual training in education ! 
— I think we should get considerable grants from the 
Science and Art Department. 

25070. Do you think that the Science and Art 
Department should revise their rules and be more 
liberal than they formerly were ! — I am strongly of 
that opinion. 

25071. You think that they made a move in the 
wrong direction! — Yea, my own experience of Science 
and Art classes in the country is that a great many 
subjects are taught and passes given for proficiency in 
them which cannot l>e of any possible use to those 


Eleven with *55 pupils answered “ No," and then students in after life, but which they read merely for 
there were various replies. the purpose of getting Science and Art grants. With 

25062. What is your general opinion as to the regard to the teaching of commercial arithmetic, I 
-•advisability or possibility of introducing manual think the Science and Art Department ought to moke 
training into the schools inspected by you 1 — Before a speciality of that subject. 

replying I wish to say that I have now arrived at the 2507 2. Will you tell us what your ideas are with 
limit of my mandate with regard to the managers, any regard to procuring ways and means 1 — I think we 
replies I give now being given on my own responsi- should have grants from the Science and Art Depart- 
bility, and not as a representative. I have a very ment. At the present time I am not aware how far 
strong opinion that the introduction of manual training we could ask the Commissioners of National Education 
into our schools would be bosh possible and desirable, for additional grants ; I am not sufficiently in the secret 
always provided that two considerations were attended of their financial position, but I think we ought to get 
to, and the first one of these is that no attempt should considerable grants for the teaching of practical and 
be made to turn our schools into mere workshops by ’ ‘ — 

the teaching of trades, or technical instruction ; and 
the second one is that we try to carry with us the 
co-operation of the teachers by commending it to them 
first, and introducing it mainly through their instru- 
mentality. 

25063. In speaking of manual training have you 
specially in your mind woodwork 1 — No. I refer rather 


scientific subjects from some source. Afterwards I hope 
the County Councils in Ireland will be able to do 
something for us as they are now doing in England. 

25073. Do you think it is likely that they will ? — I 
don’t think it is at all improbable if they have the 
money. 

25074. How would you suggest that the subject of 
cookery should be encouraged 1—1 am afraid there is 
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a certain amount of danger in the teaching of cookery 
as some people understand it. We can overdo the 
teaching of cookery. I would be very much in favour 
of the teaching of elementary cookery, and such 
cookery as would he useful bo girls afterwards in their 
homes, and particularly with regard to the cooking 
of penny dinners. I have been in schools in England 
where penny or twopenny dinners were cooked by the 
girls for the children, and in the school intervals the 
children eat those dinners. A system like that might 
be introduced with advantage in towns in Ireland. 
But the cookery should above all things be simple, and 
no elaborate dishes attempted. 

25075. Have you ever heard of any cases where 
elaborate dishes have been attempted in school 
teaching ? — I have not, but at the same time I know 
the tendency is to do so, if we are to take an analogy 
from the needlework, a great deal of tl e needlework 
taught in our schools at present being too elaborate 
and practically useless. 

26076. Is there any analogy between the two 
subjects? — I think the same tendency that would 
lead teachers to teach elaborate needlework would 
lead them to teach elaborate cookery. 

25077. Do you think that the teachers would he 
capable of teaching elaborate cookery with such in- 
struction as they are likely to get in the Training 
Colleges? — K we began by having special teachers 
of cookery who would teach the teachers, I should 
make it necessary that they should only teach the 
the teachers simple and not elaborate cookery. 

25078. What is your experience as to the advan- 
tages of kindergarten? — I think it is most beneficial 
from an educational point of view. 

25079. Would you advocate its continuance in the 
upper clasres ? — To the first, second, and third 
classes unquestionably, the higher forms of kinder- 
garten and cardboard work. I think it has a very 
great educational influence. 

25080. Would you be in favour of introducing 
cardboard work and wirework in the fourth class ? — 
Yes, I tliiuk that is a defect in the English system — 
the fourth standard is neglected in this respect. 

25081. Would you he in favour of making drawing 
compulsory 1 — Certainly, aud particularly freehand, 
but with respect to geometrical drawing and perspec- 
tive, I think there are a number of cliildren who 
have no natural capacity in that direction, and it 
would be a loss of time to keep them at drawing for 
which they have no taste. 

25082. You are in favour of making freehand 
drawing compulsory ? — Yes. 

25083. Are you in favour of teaching them scale 
drawing, to measure with a compass aud ruler? — 
There is a certain amount of measuring in freehand 
drawing, but it is only elementary ; in geometrical 
drawing there is also a certain amount of measuring, 
but I would not advance them in geometrical or per- 
spective unless they showed some natural capacity ; 
I am not an expert myself. 

25084. Don’t you draw a distinction between scale 
and perspective drawing ; are they not different? — 
They are. of course. 

25085. Scale drawing would be necessary if wood- 
work was introduced 1—' Yes, I think drawing could 
be taught through woodwork. 

25086. But woodwork would be applying the 
knowledge of scale drawing? — Quite so. 

25087. What changes would you consider necessary 
in school work generally, in order to facilitate the 
introduction of manual training? — To begin with, 
certainly a modification of the results system. I don’t 
know exactly about the abolition of it, hut there 
should be a very serious modification. Tn the next 
place the reduction of the minimum average attend- 
ance necessary for an assistant. I think that would 
be necessary so that you might give the assistant to 
schools with an average attendance, certainly of 60, 
if not 55, aud tlmt assistant might be an expert in 
some of the subjects of manual training. 


25088. Have you thought at all of the steps Dublin, 
necessary for providing teachers in manual instruction ? y^TTim. 
— I have referred to them with regard to the training — — 

colleges. 1 think we might begin in the training d 

colleges, and in the next place deal with the teaohers ' 

already teaching by the establishment of classes in 
country centres which could be attended on Saturdays 
or holidays. 

25089. Have you any suggestions to make as to the 
teaching of agriculture in rural schools? — I am very 
much afraid we will never be able to teach any 
thorough system of agriculture in individual schools ; 
we have not got the materials for doing so. We might 
teach elementary agriculture or elementary horticulture 
in individual schools, but I think we can only teach 
agriculture properly by the establishment of model 
farms, and these would he conducted more as con- 
tinuation schools. We might give free educational 
grants to students to attend them. I have a strong 
opinion that it would be very much better to teach 
the principles of agriculture thoroughly to a few than 
to attempt to teach them indifferently to all, because 
one or two good farmers afford object lessons to a 
neighbourhood, and the tendency is for other farmers 
to live up to them. 

25090. Would you be in favour of modifying the 
present list of extra subjects ? — Of reducing them very 
materially ; there is too great a tendency to make our 
National schools intermediate schools. 

25091. Have you seen die present programme and 
the alternative programme with regard to needlework ; 
and have you any ideas on that subject? — I think the 
old programme was rather too elementary, mistresses 
have told me they could prepare in three or four 
months for all the requirements of the National 
Board inspection. On the other hand the alternative 
programme seems to me to devote a disproportionate 
amount of time to elaborate needlework. 

25092. Would you be in favour of giving results 
fees to uncertificated teachers in such a subject as 
drawing ? — It is a very difficult question to answer, 
and I may be alone in thinking so, but really if results' 
were produced in drawing in the Bchool, I would be 
drepared to allow them whether the teacher had the 
necessary certificate or not. 

25093. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — The number of schools 
who replied saying they had cookery and laundry is 
so small as to excite some surprise ; can you account 
for there being so few schools? — I think the real 
reason is want of proper machinery and proper 
training on the part of the teachers ; the introduction 
of cookery is a luxury, it is expensive. 

25094. Apart from the opinions of managers and 
others, your own opinion from your wide experience 
is that you would prefer the introduction of manual 
training in a moderate degree ? — In a moderate degree. 

25095. For example, you would have cookery of a 
very simple nature ?— Cookery of a very simple nature 
and practical, useful for their own homes. 

25096. From your own experience do 3 - ou think that 
the results fees tend to the general education of the 
children, or do they work injuriously to the general 
education ? — I have a strong opinion that results fees 
have worked injuriously to tho general education of 
the country. The subject is a very large one, but the 
balance of opinion among educational experts is that 
it has been injurious both to teachers and children. 

25097. Mr. Molloy. — Dr. Tristram, you represent, 
do you not, the Diocesan Board of Education, aud that 
consists of a great number of managers. I want to know 
over what area its operations extend ? — The counties 
Dublin and Kildare, three-fourths of Wicklow, half 
Queen’s county, and one-fourth of King's county. 

25098. Then the greater part of your evidence 
really represents the views of the managers of the 
schools under the Diocesan Board in those localities ? 

— The first part of it. 

25099. Has there been any committee established 
of managers as an advising body, say, to '.he National 
Board ?— There has not. 
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25100. What would be your own view with regard 
to tlie establishment of an advising body of that kind? 
— Well, our Diocesan Boaid of Education is supposed 
to be the recognised Church machinery for that pur- 
pose, but it does not consist exclusively of school 
managers. It consists in part of laymen, none of 
whom, with one exception, is a school manager, and 
some of the clerical members are not school managers. 
I think the diocese has sufficient confidence in the 
Diocesan Board of Education to regard it as repre- 
senting largely the views of managers, though not so 
exclusively as some would like. 

25101. So substantially there is a managerial laxly ? 
— Substantially there is ; but I daresay a great many 
would desire the body you sjieak of. 

25102. With regard to the training colleges, are 
you representing the views of the authorities, in 
any observations you make, of Kildare-place ? — Not 
at all 

25103. But your own view is that manual 
training might be established in the training colleges ? 
— Certainly. 

25104. Some of the advanced subjects — higher 
arithmetic, trigonometry, and subjects of that kind — 
might be toned down, and tlie time so obtained 
devoted to instruction in manual work ? — Quite so. 

25105. With regard to the results system, you said 
the results fees — perhaps you meant something else — 
were injurious to primary education? — It was the 
results system I meant. 

25106. As u matter of fact, there is a sum of about 
£250,000 distributed annually amongst the teachers in 
results fees. I presume that grant is not repudiated 
by anybody 1 — I daresay not, but you could dis- 
tribute it on some other basis. 

25107. You have had a great experience as 
inspector of schools. Would you be in favour, instead 
of the individual examination, of having pupils 
examined by classes, and all the pupils, so to say, on 
the mils, at least all as far as possible, brought into 
attendance on the day >>f examination? — 1 should most 
decidedly. Class examination generally, or by speci- 
mens taken haphazard. 

25108. What is called the sample system? — Yes. 

25109. You decidedly prefer that to the more 
mechanical individual examination at present? — 
Very much. 

25110. From your experience as inspector do you 
find that the school hours are extensive enough 
during the ordinary week days ? — I would rather re- 
distribute the time. I think four and a-bulf hours 
would be short enough time to give to secular know- 
ledge, independently of religious knowledge, instead 
of four hours as at present. 

25111. That would not include the recreation 
time ? — No. 

25112. What is your view about utilising Satur- 
days. At present unhappily Saturdays are not very 
much used in our schools? — I should like to carry 
the teachers with .us in everything we do, and if I 
utilised Saturdays I think I should be inclined to give 
extra results for it. I think it would be desirable 
that Saturdays should be utilised, at first, at all 
events, by the teachers going to centres to learn the 
principles of manual training. 

25113. Such a subject os manual training could be 
carried on on Saturdays, and, perhaps, payments 
made in connection with it? — I think so. 

25114. You referred to the alternative scheme. 
From your visiting so many schools in the countiy in 
connection with the Diocesan Board, may I ask, what 
is the view entertained about that scheme? — It is not 
looked upon as n particularly wise scheme by a great 
many teachers, i>articulurly with respect to needle- 
work. 

25115. Of too advanced a character ? — Quite so. 

25116. Art needlework might be dispensed with? 
— Yes ; it is unpractical. 


making drepses for school children? — The view is 
favourable to these. 

25118. Is it your experience that object lessons 

receive much attention throughout the schools ? Not 

very much. 

25119. You would be in favour of the introduction 
of object lessons ? — I should as part of the science 
teaching. 

25120. You would not confine the extra in- 
struction to be given to manual work alone. Y ou 
would also have science classes ? — Elementary science 
classes. 

25121. Monsignor Molloy. — Can you give the 
Commission any general idea as to the size of your 
schools ; I mean the number of pupils attending 
them? — I can. We publish a report, which I a hull 

be happy to place the Commission in possession of. 
Our schools vary from schools with an average 
attendance in three departments of 350 down to an 
average attendance of eight. 

25122. Is there any considerable number in 
which the average attendance is, say, under thirty? 
— A. very large number; particularly in the countiy 
districts. 

25123. Under your scheme your Board has power 
to establish wbut are called district schools by the 
amalgamation of endowments? — We have. 

25124. Has that power been practically exercised? 
— Well, it has not been exercised, owing to the lather 
delicate nature of the macliinery that the scheme 
specifies as necessary to set in motion. Before we 
close any school for the purpose of amalgamation we 
must have the consent of the Synod, and the consent 
of the Synod is difficult to obtain ; and we must also 
have the co-opevation of the managers. We have not 
tiled to close any schools- 

25125. It would have been difficult to get the 
scheme through, unless these conditions were put in? 
— I should say so. 

25126. Have you in any case amalgamated endow- 
ments for the pur|x>se of establishing a district school 
of a more advanced character ? — We have established 
a district school in Dublin of a more advanced 
character, but not by the amalgamation of schools. 
It is established in the old Ralph Mackliu School in 
Molesworth street. We call it the Diocesan and 
Commercial School. The National School there has 
ceased to exist 

25127 The Ralph Macklin School was inexistence 
before you got your scheme? — Tt was in existence 
before our scheme, as a National school. 

25128. 1 meant to ask if your Board has estab- 
lished any district schools as centres for more 
adviinced primary education ? — Not any. 

25129. Then you have not put into operation the 
provision for establishing scholarships 1 — We have not 
But we have invited tlm parishes, with our co- 
operation, to establish free scholarships in the 
Diocesan School in M ol p.k worth- street, of which 
some of the parishes have taken advantage, and sent 
their better boys from the parochial schools to this 
school. 

25130. And in that way the Ralph Macklin School 
serves as a sort of centre to which their best boys are 
drafted? — Yes. 

25131. Should you think it desirable to carry out 
that plan on a larger scale? — Most desirable. I wish 
we had a similar school on the north side of Dublin, 
and also a similar school or two similar schools for 
girls. 

25132. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — -You said, Dr. 
Tristram, that you had authority to speak as a repre- 
sentative up to a certain point in your evidence?— 
Quite so 

25133. The rest of the evidence you gave on your 
own responsibility ? — On my own responsibility 
entirely. 


25117. Put such important parts as plain work, 25134. But we may take it that yon have had very 
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schools in this part of the country 1 — Yes, your 
Grace. 

25135. That experience has extended over a wide 
range of territory, and over a considerable period of 
time 1 — It -has ; eighteen years. 

25136. So that, although you have no formal 
authority from others to speak for them, you really 
stand in a representative capacity in reference to a 
great many schools, owing to your personal know- 
ledge of the condition of these schools, from visiting 
them for the purposes of your special work iu relation 
to them as diocesan inspectors ? — Certainly. 

25137. You said you considered that the intro- 
duction of the results system had done harm, I 
should like to know precisely what you meant to 
convey, is it tills, that at present you thiuk it would 
be an advantage if the results system, as we have it, 
was altogether done away with 1 — Not altogether 
done away with, but modified seriously. 

25138. Or did you mean to convey this, which is 
a very different thing, that it was a mistake to have 
ever introduced the results system, and that the 
introduction of it, at the time that it was introduced, 
did harm instead of doing good to the schools ; docs 
your recollection of the schools go back to the time 
before the results system was in operation 1 — It does. 

25139. Do you think the teaching in the schools is 
less effective now than it was at that early period ? — 
I think the general average of teaching has improved, 
but I would not say that that improvement is due 
entirely to the operation of the results system. 

25140. Not entirely, but you would recognise that 
it did its part 1 — It served its purpose and it had its 
day. 

25141. Precisely ; now taking your view of the 
present situation, you would not consider it a 
proper inference that we should condemn the intro- 
duction of the results system at the time it was 
introduced 1 — Hardly. 

25142. Some people, because they find that system 
doing a certain amount of harm now, jump to the 
conclusion that it was a mistake to have introduced 
it 1 — I don’t think the conclusion follows at all. 

25143. It would be at all events a conceivable 
view, would it not, that the introduction of the results 
system was of enormous advantage to the schools of 
Ireland, that it lifted up the teaching from a very 
low level up to a fairly satisfactory one, but that it 
is now a question whether a better system ought not 
to he substituted for it 1 — Those are exactly my 
views. 

25144. You would, I suppose, adopt this view 


you take the same view ? — I always in my inspection Dublin, 
of schools that are not in connection with the National j^ otf TT - 18»7 
Board, take into consideration the Cone of the school 
as well as the discipline and order, and the time table a 

and other matters that affect the management of the ’ 

school in. a general way. 

25151. Unfortunately at present a school may bo 
very backward in all these important respects and yet 
may get the very highest or almost the highest results 
fees, if only the children are able to answer a certain 
number of questions out of a book 1 — That is one of 
the worst blots of the present system. 

25152. And on the other hand a school that Is iu 
every proper sense of the word a model school, and 
doing splendid work for the children educationally, , 

civilising them, if oue may say so, may not be able 
to earn very much mouev because it may not 
produce the same results in the form of getting cut- 
and-dry answering from the books 1 — Yes, those are 
vital defects. 

25153. You told us about the answers you got to 
the different questions on the query sheet that you 
sent round. I notice in a number of instances a 
small number of schools able to answer “ Yes,” that 
is, that they had those particular branches of school 
work which you asked about ; but it was always a 
minority ? — Y es, a small minority. 

25154. Can you form any idea as to whether it is 
the same set of schools that enter into the composition 
of these minorities in the various cases : is it. I mean, 
that when one or two schools had cooking, one or two 
had drawing, one or two bad something else, each of 
these schools had only one of these special subjects ; 
or did yon find that there were some schools that were 
able to give affirmative answers to a number of the 
queries ? — The latter ; they were able to give an 
affirmative answer to a number of queries. There 
are very few schools that take up one special subject. 

Nearly all such schools take up two or three 
special subjects, and most of them have kinder- 
garten, and manual training in the elementary form. 

But I would wish to observe also that those schools 
which have taken up manual training and cookery 
aud other subjects are at the same time the very best 
schools if looked at merely from the literary point of 
view. 

25155. You may have seen the evidence we took 
in England, we found the opinion universal, and the 
Scotch evidence was possibly even more emphatic, 
that 1 wherever manual and practical instruction was 
introduced, there was a marked improvement in the 
work of the school generally ? — Certainly. I should 


also, that the payments to be made to a school by expect this. 

the public authority should to some extent depend upon 25156. In answering the questions on your query 

the character of the teaching ? — Oh, certainly. sheet, did the schools confine themselves to saying 

25145. And to a large extent 1 — To a large extent. “ Yes” or “No,” or did they give reasons for their 
25146. When you speak of abolishing the present views? — A good many of them gave reasons, there 
form of the results Bystem you don't at all contemplate were some of the queries that did not require reasons ; 
a system of paying every teacher in the country a I should sav one-third gave reasons, 
fixed salary, and continuing to pay him that whether 25157. You say that a number of tbe schools 
liis work be good, bad, or indifferent ? — I should not objected to having drawing made a compulsory 
think of it for one moment. I think the inspection subject, were there any reasons given for objecting 
ought to deal more with the supervision of the teacher to it?— No reasons, except in about four or five 
in the act of teaching, and observing the methods he instances ; one school manager, who has, perhaps the 
adopts in the school. largest if nob the best school, who has certainly, I 

25147. You are aware that for a time in England should say, one of the three best schools in the united 
they had the system that we have now, but that by dioceses, expressed himself very strongly in favour - of 
common consent it was given up? — Yes. compulsory freehand drawing. 

25148. And that there is no one who regrets the 25158. I meant to ask rather about those who gave 
change 1 — No one now regrets the change. the negative answers ? — They gave only the answer 

25149. Doyounotthinkthatifthepaymentwastobe “ No," with one or two exceptions, 
made in the way you suggest' the paynientahoulddepend, 25159. Can you say whether those were schools in 

not merely npon the teaching of the varions subjects which drawing is at present taught ? — I could not, 
of the school programme, but also to some extent your Grace. 

upon the general order and neatness, and what we 25160. Do you think it likely that any manager 
may call the tone of the school ? — Quite so, yes, your who has drawing actually taught in his school would 
Grace. say that it should not be made a compulsory subject ? 

25150. I put that same question to Sir Joshua — Most unlikely. 

Fitch iu London, and he expressed himself strongly 25161. Do you think it is clearly understood 
in favour of such a form of payment : I understand amongst the managers of your schools, because I don’t 

3D 
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think it is at all generally understood, that when we 
speak of drawing, what we have in view is not artistic 
work, but drawing of a totally different character, 
suited to elementary schools! — Well, I should say 
most of our managers have a clear perception as oo 
what is meant. 

25162. If a manager thought it was artistic draw- 
ing that was in question, he would naturally say no 1 
— Certainly, as unnecessary and wasteful of time. 

25163. About manual instruction, some of your 
managers said they were in favour of the introduction 
of it, but not to any such extent that it would 
introduce the teaching of trades ; do you think there ' 
is any general idea amongst your friends that when 
manual instruction in woodwork is talked of, there is 
any reference to the teaching of trades 1 — I do think 
there is such an idea, because it was at first not known 
as manual instruction. It was known as technical 
instruction, and the expression technical instruction 
leads to a great deal of misunderstanding. 

25164. You know that in connection with this 
Commission we have from the beginning done every- 
thing possible to keep those two iaeas perfectly 
distinct t — So I saw by the evidence. 

25165. The word “technical” does not occur in 
the warrant of our Commission : by technical instruc- 
tion, in the sense in which you very properly object 
to its being brought into a primary school, you 
probably mean instruction directed to the work of a 
particular trade ? — Yes. 

25166. By manual and practical instruction you 
mean that kind of training of the hand and eye, aud 
of the faculties generally, which would be of use to a 
person in after-life, no matter what particular trade 
lie may go to, or even if ho does not go to any trade 
at all : for instauce, you would probably think it might 
be of use to clergymen, or doctors, or lawyers? — 
Quite so, as strengthening mental training. 

25167. And it does this, in addition to giving 
people habits of neatness, of order, and of accuracy, 
which are useful in every walk of life, and are unfor- 
tunately now sadly needed in most walks of life in 
this country? — Yes. 

25168. You know something of the work of the 
training colleges ? — I do, a great deal. 

25169. Have you formed any idea as to whether 
our training college work is going on right lines — I 
am not, of course, speaking specially of the training 
college of your church, the college in Kildare-place, 
but of the general system : do you think that the 
system as it is worked out in the training colleges, of 
which tho Kildare-place college is one, is likely to put 
before the minds of tho Queen’s Scholars under train- 
ing, that they have come up to the college to be 
taught a certain number of subjects; rather than that 
they come there to be shown how to teach the children 
in their schools 1 — I think I expressed that in my 
reply to the Chairman ; I said that unfortunately the 
training colleges were at present places rather for 
preparing for an examination than for prepar ing for 
teaching, and they are looked upon to a certain extent 
as a modified university. 

25170. You would be anxious to see that system 
totally changed ? — Entirely changed. 

25171. I may tell you that one of Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Schools in Scotland said to me when we 
were there last month: “If through the machinery 
of this Commission you can get that reform carried 
out” — I had expressed to him my view that the 
whole thing is wrong, and my hope that this Commis- 
sion, if it took that view, might be the means of having 
the system set right — “ the Co mmissi on will have the 
credit of effecting one of the greatest reforms that 
could be effected for education in the United 
kingdom " ; lie mentioned, too, that for years some of 
the inspectors both of the English and of the Scotch 
Departments had been pressing that view upon the - 
educational authorities, but could not get them to 
adopt it : now you are quite decided that this system, 
giving such prominence to the mere teaching' of bo 
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many subjects, is nil wrong ?— Oh, yes, seventeen com., 
pulsory subjects are too many. 

25172. You mentioned that agriculture was taught 
iu a number of your schools ; yon are probably aware 
that under the rules of the National Board, agricul- 
ture, or what is called agriculture, is compulsory fo 
rural schools ? — Agriculture from books. 

25173. There is no reason to think that it has been 
taken up in schools where they were free to take it up 
or not? — I am very much afraid in a great many 
cases it was taken up for tho results fees. 

25174. This subject may be taught in town schools? 
— Yes, just as well as in the country schools, accord- 
ing to the present system. 

25175. Aud, being wlint it is, it can be taught per- 
haps almost ns usefully here, in the. middle of the city 
of Dublin as in the country ? — Quite so. 

25176. Now, as to handicraft, I know that your, 
training college in. Kildnre-place is one of the few 
places in Ireland where the subject known, as handi- 
craft in taught? — Yes. 

25177. Have you observed any tendency on the 
part of the teachers who were trained in that college 
to introduce this subject afterwards into their schools ? 
— In two or three instances only ; I have in the 
united dioceses perhaps about sixty teachers who were 
trained in Kildare-place, and out of those sixty teachers 
I have not observed, on the part of certainly more 
than half a dozen, any attempt to teach it. 

25178. Have yon looked into the merits of the 
handicraft course as formulated in the existing pro- 
gramme ? — I have thonght a little on the subject and 
read a good deal. 

25179. 7ou know something of the Sloyd system ? — 

I know its leading principles. 

25180. Comparing the National Education Board’s 
present system of handicraft with Sloyd, which do you 
think represents the proper system to introduce into 
schools ? — Unquestionably Sloyd from its educational 
effect. 

25181. You agree the present handicraft course of 
the Board is not really educational 1 — It is not. 

25182. Don’t you think, moreover, that it is ealeu 
lated to set the public mind astray about all this 
question of woodwork in schools, and tliat it has, in . 
fact, done a great deal of mischief in tliis way ? — Yes, 
it has created a great deal of prejudice in the minds of 
parents and others which it will take years to eradicate. 

25183. It is not wanting in almost all the elements 
of an educational course of woodwork ; it does not go 
side by side with drawing ? — No. 

25184. They made a mistake, I believe, as to that 
l-equirement even in Sweden, but they are getting . 
clear of it now ; but even apart from that, apart from 
the absence of all connection with drawing, the system 
of woodwork, the system that we now have, is not an 
educational system 1 — No, there is nothing that leads 
up to it, and it does not lead up to anything else ; it 
is not taught on a practical principle. 

25185. You said, I think, that you stood alone in . 
recommending that a fee should be paid for drawing, 
even though the teacher bad not a certificate? — I 
thought it might be so. 

25186. When you see all our published evidence, 
you will find pretty plain proof that you are very far 
from being alone iu that view ? — I am glad to know it. 

25187. Mr. Mollov. — Could you give me any idea 
of how many untrained teachers are teaching under 
your Board ? — Not more than twenty. 

25188. And those now in office were chiefly trained 
at Kildare-place? — If you take 200 as the figure, yon 
get ubout sixty trained at- Kildare-place, fifty at 
Marlborough-street, twenty under the old Church 
Education Society, before Kildare-place was a Govern- 
ment institution, and the remainder at small training 
colleges throughout the country or untrained. 

25189. Is there anything to prevent those trained 
under the old Church Education Society coming up 
now to Kildare-place ? — There is not ; in fact some 
. come up every year. 
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25190. Chairman-. — What, in your opinion, is the 
chief difficulty in tbo way of extending manual 
instruction and training in connection with the 
National system of education 1 — I think it -would be 
the unpreparedness of the present teachers, and of 
course they are naturally reluctant to take up fresh 
subjects, if they could avoid it. 

25191. You think, I believe, that whilst the feeling 
and interest of the teachers must not be allowed to 
stand in the way of necessary improvements, it will be 
desirable to make some of the changes gradually, in 
order to introduce manual instruction and matters of 
that sort. In what way do you think that could be 
done ; what concession should be made to the teachers ? 
— I think it ought to be made as easy for the present 
teachers as possible, and I think we ought to go as 
far as possible to meet them. They ought to get 
facilities for acquiring certificates in special subjects. 

25192. Jn what way? — That is a matter of detail 
on which I could hardly give an opinion, whether 
by local classes under special teachers. I think 
they ought to be allowed to attend short courses 
of instruction. I am aware that already, under 
the Science and Art Department, teachers were 
allowed to go to London for a short time, and their 
expenses were paid, if I mistake not, to get a short 
course in the laboratory there, and it seemed to me a 
similar course might be adopted if any special subject 
was to be worked up ; they might in the Easter holi- 
days or Midsummer holidays get a short course of 
training in Dublin or Belfast or Cork. 

25193. Where iu Dublin could the means be found 
of giving. them such instruction as you have in your 
mind 1 — I suppose the College of Science would do. 

25194. It would do for certain things, but not for 

I the training in woodwork? — We have technical 

schools here which might be available, and if the 
thing is worth doing it is worth the while of tho 
State to expend what is needful to get it done ; but 
the technical schools here, which are not availed of 
quite to the extent they might be, are very 
efficient in that respect. I was thinking partly of 
teachers, for instance, who had not had kindergarten 
training and who might get, not at their own expense 
if necessary, a grounding in kindergarten, and so those 
who had never learned drawing efficiently enough to 
teach it might get farther instruction in drawing; 
that would facilitate its introduction into some schools 
where the teachers at present are not quite ready to 
do it. 

25195. Have you any suggestions to offer with 
regard to payment to teachers for these special 
subjects? — Well, I suppose you don’t want to increase 
the proportion that depends upon results examina- 
tions. I see that has been suggested in some portions 
of the evidence. It was suggested that result fees 
should be increased; but I think no larger proportion 
of the teachers’ salary ought to depend on result fees 
than at present. If you give them more subjects to 
teach I think you will have to give them assistants 
for a smaller average. That is one difficulty that will 
meet you at once. The average of seventy with a 
variety of classes in a school at present is very hard 
work for a teacher, and if you introduce kinder- 
garten to the extent that I think it ought to be intro- 
duced you will probably find it necessaiy to allow an 
assistant at an early stage. 

25196. That is moro a matterfor the Treasury than 
the National Board, I understand. Do you think that 
anything could be done in the way of finding time, by 
dismissing the junior classes while the higher classes 
are getting instruction in either mnuual or scientific 
work ? — That might be done, but I don’t think you. 
could well shorten the hours for any except infants. 

I don’t know that they are too long for the stages 
above that. 

25197. Supposing the shortening consisted of only • 
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one or two hours in the week 1 — I think that would 
be no very serious loss. It is not just the amount of 
time that children spend in school that tells. 

25 1 98. The amount of time that is suggested should 
be given to manual instruction, or in point of fact 
that is given to manual instruction, where it is 
practised, I don’t think as a rule exceeds two hours a 
week ; therefore that is all that for that one subject 
would require to lie gained ; and it is at the same 
time suggested it could be gained by only taking one 
hour off the ordinary work and. giving one additional 
hour, which I suppose the teacher would expect to be 
paid for in addition to the ordinary school work ! — I 
think that would be very reasonable. 

25199. Now with regard to drawing, are you in 
favour of making drawing a compulsory subject ? — I 
consider drawing ought to be as necessary a subject 
in every school as writing, not merely for the thing 
taught but for its effects upon tho whole work of the 
school and the whole habits of the child. I believe, 
there is no part of the school work that would not be 
better done where drawing is efficiently taught. 

25200. Are you in favour of making some portion 
of the kindergarten system compulsory in all schools 
attended by infants? — Certainly; at present kinder- 
garten is only taught in a small proportion of the 
schools ; for instance in mixed schools, which are very 
numerous, and girls’ schools with a substantial 
minority of infants, no kindergarten is taught there, 
and it would make the life of children and the sohool 
much brighter. Little ones have often to drag 
through the weary hours with the o' dor ones, with 
nothing of the variety that makes the infant school 
so attractive. My own observation is that it is much 
easier now to secure a better attendance in infant 
schools since tho kindergarten was introduced. I 
believe the children love the schoolwork, it is so much 
brighter and more attractive. • • 

25201. It sharpened tho intelligence of the 
children as regards literary work?— I think it 
does. I believe all the work afterwards will be more 
intelligently done. 

25202. Do you think that kindergarten work should 
be continued in the second and third classes in the 
ordinary boys’ and girls’, schools? — Where children 
come to school at an early age, as they do with 
us, they reach second and third class quite 
early. Some of them reach the third class in their 
eighth year, and at that age it would be a great 
brightening to their lives ; besides at present such a 
subject as drawing is stopped off when they pass from 
kindergarten and before they come to drawing in the 
older school. 

25203. There is a gap ? — There is a gap there. I 
suppose the teachers would make a little difficulty. 
Some of the boys’ school teachers would hardly like 
to have to learn kindergarten, but I believe it would 
be good for themselves and for the whole work of the 
school. 

2520 4. I see by your memorandum that you differ 
in opinion as regards needlework from a great many 
of the witnesses examined before us, inasmuch as you 
think that while in the present schools the standard 
is enough, in other schools you would increase it ? — 
Yes; I suppose there maybe a difficulty iu getting 
the present standard reached in some weak schools 
and especially mixed schools ; but I am perfectly 
satisfied that it is not nearly as much as might be 
done with the time prescribed. 

25205. Do you mean the amount, or quality of tho 
work ? — I mean the standard reached. I don’t mean 
merely the amount ; they could not possibly spend a 
year ou the quantity prescribed, but the standard 
reached is not nearly as high as might bo obtained. 

25206. Do you think that the hours could be 
shortened with advantage ? — I don’t think so. I think 
the low standard has lowered the ideal of both teachers 
3 D 2 
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and children as to what ought to he accomplished in 
the matter of needlework, and just because they have so 
little to do they do that little grudgingly. I believe 
in some cases the time is cribbed from the sewing for 
other subjects. 

25207. The result of the evidence we have taken 
in England and Scotland is that they already give less 
time to needlework there than you do here, and vet 
they consider it to be enough ; three hours a week is 
the English standard ? — I certainly would not like to 
exchange that for six half honrs. I think few of our 
girls learn to sew well enough to take an interest in 
it. It seems to me as if they were dragged up to a 
certain point rather reluctantly od the part of the 
teacher and pupil, and they don’t turn back to it with 
pleasure afterwards ; few of them are fit to earn their 
living by the needle or go on to advanced needlework. 

I have heard it stated on the authority of a good 
teacher that in about two months’ time in a good 
sohool the present standard could be reached — the 
present standard in about two months’ work in the 
year. It is hard to get up enthusiasm for needlework 
in any quarter. I noticed some one here mentioned 
that the parents won’t provide the material for needle- 
work. 1 found that difficulty, but it seemed to me 
that if the children had learned to do the needlework 
well, and the parents were not afraid of the material 
being sacrificed, they might be more ready to supply 
it. 

25208. Don’t you think the veal reason is the 
parents are rather ashamed of sending dilapidated 
materials to the school for people to see ? — I am re- 
ferring to new material. 

25209. I think that the answeryou are referring to is 
about articles that are sent to be darned. In Ireland 
that was the great objection ; but I think in Scotland 
there did not appear to b3 that difficulty? — You 
oertainly would not get that here ; but I am speaking 
of new material, all sorts *'f devices had to be resorted, 
to. In one school the children were given as a bribe 
the garment when it was finished, to coax them to 
learn to sew. My answer was that they must learn 
to sew, come what may, and I certainly would not 
bribe them to do it. 

25210. I believe that you think there should be a 
second optional standard in needlework, for which 
further results fees should be paid? — I do; I don’t 
know what would he the best way to carry that out — 
either to have two standards, one applicable to poor and 
weak schools, which, in the judgment of the inspector, 
might be let off with a lower standard, and others 
more advanced; or else divide it into two portions, the 
second one having a special results fee attached to it 
as an encouraginent to go on to higher needlework. 
In many cases it would be desirable to introduce a 
skilled needloworker into the school. Some teachers, 
when monitresses themselves, did not get a fair chance 
to learn needlework well, and can barely teach it, and 
I think if we could introduce trained teachers in 
needlework it would stimulate them in that direction, 
giving them an additional fee for some advanced type 
of needlework. 

25211. Yon are in favour of introducing an 
advanced type of needlework into the schools 1 — Cer- 
tainly ; I think it is the most obvious form of manual 
instruction to introduce. I am afraid what has been 
reached hitherto has been very low in ordinary town 
schools. I would strongly urge the appointment of 
lady inspectresses of needlework. I think one of 
the weak points at .present is this : on the day of the 
examination, often towards the end of the day, there 
comes in this examination in needlework, and every- 
body is over-strained and tired ; the inspectors are 
straining their remaining energies to criticise the 
needlework, and I don’t think that is very satis- 
factory. I would be strongly inclined to separate it 
entirely from the results examination, and have a 
separate, distinct day and time of the year for the 
results inspection of needlework, when they would 
have their thoughts concentrated on the subject. 


25212. Would you pay them accordingly 7—1 Von ],j 
make that part of the results system, but I would 
have lady inspectors and have a distinct day. 

25213. Where would you obtain the ladies from? 
— That is a question for the Board, and not for me 

25214. Can you not suggest ; could you get volun- 
teers? — I don’t see why they should do voluntarv 
work for tho State in such an important matter. 

25215. Your idea is that you should have lady in- 
spectors, who should only take needlework, to be in 
the same position as the ordinary inspectors, going 

about the country, having each a district? 

Certainly. 

25216. Salaried officers? — Certainly; I see no 
reason against that, but everything for it. 

25217. I think that you have formed some opinion on 
the subject of sending specialist lecturers to schools ; 
you have seen it in England ? — I am not at all 
familiar with the work of English schools; I have 
visited a few, but not much ; but I believe it would 
be a desirable thing to do, and even if the amount of 
information conveyed might not bo very great, Htill it 
would open the minds of the children in certain direc- 
tions. 

25218. 1 den’t think that wo have had that sugges- 
tion made to us by anybody — in that form, at all even! s ; 
would you have the lecturer lecture on one subject, 
only? — One subject — for instance, “ health,” the 
lecturer to give a course of three to six lectures in the 
school. I believe it would be most invaluable, on 
“hygiene” and “housekeeping,” for instance. It 
would wuke up tho intelligence of the children on 
matters of common life ; and for the boys an 
occasional short course of lectures on mechanics would 
open their minds very much. 

25219. Would you prefer that to having the 
teachers trained to give instruction in those sort of 
things themselves? —Yes ; but it is very hard to go 
back on the past where your teachers are out of train- 
ing. I certainly wqgld do it in training colleges. 

25220. It has been suggested that classes should he 
established on Saturdays, or on suitable afternoons, 
where teachers should get instruction in classes? — 
That is practically my suggestion already. 

25221. You think that this system of specialist 
lecturers is something quite apart from that 1 — I do ; 
it is for the children rather than for the teachers, 
short illustrated lectures ; it would give increased 
brightness to school life. I am sure that many child- 
ren have had their thoughts awakened on some prac- 
tical subject by one lecture they heard, which set them' 
thinking, and helped them in all their life. 

25222. What suggestion can you offer as to an' 
alteration of the system -with regard to payment, in 
a different way than by a system of results fees and 
individual examination? — I believe it would be a 
great mistake to abolish altogether the payment by- 
results. I have been working in schools both before 
and since the results system was adopted, and I am 
fully persuaded that, with all its defects, the results 
system has greatly improved the type of education in 
the country. Of course it does press a little hard 
sometimes, where, for instance, the boy who is physi- 
cally and intellectually weak has to be brought up to 
a certain standai-d — I am afraid it means a little high 
pressure. And of course it means high pressure with 
dilatory teachers who take it easy at the beginning of 
the year. But where the work has been done honestly 
all the year round it has not pressed unduly. 

25223. Some people think that the results system- 
has had the effect of making teachers devote them- 
selves more to the stupid children, in order to enable- 
them to earn more money by bringing them on ; on 
the other hand, some people appear to have just the 
contrary opinion, and to think that a system of pay- 
ment by results on individual examination tends to 
tempt the teacher to devote himself more to the 
bright children? — 1 think the temptation lies in both 
directions ; on the one hand I think there has been a 
temptation to introduce extra branches in order to 
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gain the extra results fees, ancl in that case the 
ordinary course would be neglected. 

25224. And the teacher would devote himself to 
the bright children! — Yes, giving them extra classes ; 
and, of course, parents are a little jealous because 
other children are getting more time than theirs. 
And, on the other hand, there would be a little bit of 
a tendency with a conscientious teacher that the 
smarter ones would be kept back towards the 
level of the others ; that would be the danger into 
which a conscientious teacher would fall in the desire 
to do the best for all of them. 

25225. You think that in Ireland that the small de- 
mand for skilled labour in many parts of the country, 
and the tendency to despise toil of the hands, are diffi- 
culties which have to be met ! — Yes ; for instance, 
here in Dublin it is hard to get the children to see the 
value of skilled training of any sort, for they don’t 
know to what they may go — the trades are mostly 
over-stocked. We clergy feel that when it comes to 
the time to send them away from school ; it is very 
hard to get employment for them. For instance, 
many parents don’t see the value of drawing 
for their children — they don’t see in what direc- 
tion it can help them. I can imagine, in a 
manufacturing centre like Belfast, they may readily 
see the value of it, but in country places it will be 
Larder to get them to see the value of this manual 
training. On the other hand, there is in parts of the 
country a tendency to despise trades — parents want to 
make their boys clerks and shopmen, and don’t think 
it worth their while to put them to trades. That, I 
think, will make a difficulty for another class. The 
needs of the different parts of the country will have to 
be kept in mind in any system you introduce. 

25226. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — On the question of the 
hour at which you dismiss the infants and members of 
the junior classes, would you not think it better to 
have the hours of the school very much reduced. Is 
it not too long for a little child to be in school from 
ten to three 1 — 1 1 may be for infants ; but if yon 
reduce the hours for infants while retaining them for 
other classes, you are at once met with the difficulty 
that the little ones have to remain for the elder ones. 

25227. It is surely bad for the health of the child- 
ren to be so long confined, and, as they are there doing 
almost nothing, they are only creating noise in the 
school, and interfering with the senior classes ? — That 
is. in the absence of kindergarten teaching, but not 
where the infant school is worked brightly, as it can 
be. You are thinking more of mixed schools. 

25228. I am thinking of the ordinary National 
school ! — I think the kindergarten obviates weariness 
and injury to health. To begin with little children, 
you let them out to play two or three times a day, and 
I would say in the city here they are a great deal 
better in a bright wholesome schoolroom than in the 
yards or on the stairs of tenement houses. 

25229. As to the point of appointing inspectors of 
needlework, I quite agree with yon that a lady is the 
proper person to inspect that, and also think you 
ought to have an expert to teach it. But to guard 
against the danger of having that needlework of too 
high a class, would you not confine it to plain needle- 
work ? — I don’t see why they should, if they learn to 
do advanced needlework well, they are pretty sure to 
do plain needlework well, and many of our people 
could earn by advanced needlework if they only knew 
bow to do it. 

25230. Chairman. — I think somebody told us the 
other day that children who could do advanced needle- 
work well could not hem well!— I am surprised at 
that. I have found recently that although the sewing 
machine has displaced the ordinary handwork, still in 
more advanced types of needlework there is a great 
deal of money to be earned if our people are only pre- 
pared for doing it. 

25231. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — As to the question of 
appointing lady inspectors, that would be a measure 
for the Treasury, and would largely go to duplicate 


the expense of inspection, which I don’t believe the Dublin. 
Treasury will accede to. But suppose this Commis- A*ov."nTi 897 . 
sion is empowered to introduce a system more ex- — — 

tensively, of cookery aud of laundry, the ladies are the ^ r - ®^ bert 
proper inspectors for all of these ! — Yes. a 1 ■ ' A,M ' 

25232. This might be a point in connection with 
the manual instruction, and the expense supplied from 
the funds provided for it 1 — Hear, he^r. The Stat9 
ought not to grudge the money for these things, for it 
will enable people to earn more and make their home 
life brighter. 

25233. Mr.MoLLOY. — You spoke about a short course 
of training, do you mean a short course in connection 
with existing training colleges or carried on inde- 
pendently in the present colleges! — I don’t know that 
the present training colleges would be exactly in a 
position to give what you want. You are aware of 
what I mentioned about South Kensington, the 
teachers being brought over for a fortnight or a month’s 
course. 

25234. Yes, but did you contemplate the idea of 
having places separate from the existing colleges to 
which the teachers might come for their course of 
instruction! — If necessary it could be in the training 
colleges, but I think the State should bear the expense 
of giving a short course. 

25235. If there were evening lectures and experi- 
ments carried on in the College of Science, as there 
were formerly, would not snch an ai-rangeinent as that 
serve all the teachers connected with the city of 
Dublin! — I am aware that when these lectures went 
on formerly they were largely attended by teachers, I 
was present myself at some of them, and saw a number 
of teachers present. There were popular lectures on. 
scientific subjects, some admirable lectures on Sound 
by Professor Barrett. 

25236. Unfortunately, those evening lectures were 
abandoned. Similarly could not the Art School, in 
connection with the Royal Dublin Society, be largely 
utilised for the instruction of our teachers during the- 
eveniugs 1 — I am sure they could. I think if you 
were to request the heads of that School to arrange a 
short course of lectures that would be suited to teach 
these primary teachei-s the simple elementary mode of ’ 
teaching people on the best system, I am sure you 
would be kindly met by the heads of this School. 

25237. The third school you indicated was the 
Technical School, but I am afraid they go in in TCevin- 
street largely for teaching trades 1 — They teach geo- 
metrical drawing. These Schools are all in connection 
with the Science and Art Department, and also in 
connection with the City and Guilds of London 
Institute, and some of uur schoolmistresses attend there- 
to learn cookery and needlework. 

25238. So you have indicated four sources in Dublin; 
that could Le utilized 1 — Without really increasing the 
cost, if arrangements were made during the holiday 
time for a daily lecture for a week for a number of 
teachers, and an examination held, and special facilities 
offered for acquiring certificates, I am sure many of 
them would avail themselves of the opportunity. 

25239. Perhaps you are not aware that the National 
Board recognises a certificate earned on proficiency in 
mechanical drawing . in Kevin-street 1—1 was not 
aware of that ; could that principle not be extended 7 

25240. You advocate the propriety of having kinder- 
garten throughout the ordinary schools! — Yes. 

25241. And not confined to the junior pupils, hut- 
some suitable forms of it adapted to the higher classes- 
also ! — Y es. 

25242. How do you meet the difficulty of so many 
schools being under masters ! — I don’t see why a master 
should scorn to learn kindergarten. Everywhere 
infants are found, their school life should be brightened 
by kindergarten. Y our present kindergarten is only 
an adaptation of portion of the kindergarten system, 
and this would be the selection of a portion applicable 
to all schools. 

25243. And in view of the fact that 30 per cent, 
of the children on the National School rolls are 
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in the infant schools, and the teachers of a large 
portion of that percentage may be said to be masters, 
do you not think that in the training colleges 
they ought to extend the instruction in kindergarten 
to the masters as •well as the mistresses ? — T believe 
it would be a training that would be most valuable. 

25244. And kindergarten drawing would lead up to 
other kinds of drawing more advanced in the senior 
classes'! — Yes. - With regard to that question I 
hardly know why the Board do not go' more in the 
direction of providing assistants, and a little less in the 
direction of monitresses. I imagine that without 
serious increase of expense, assistants might in many 
cases be substituted for monitresses with great advan- 
tage ; there is a rather over-production of monitresses, 
there is an excessive eagerness among our girls to be- 
come teachers, numbers of them never can be, and you 
will have to kill them off by examinations. You 
should have a larger number of assistants and fewer 
monitresses. 

25245. Perhaps you are not aware that the National 
Board for some years have put that view forward to 
tho Treasury and repeated it over and over again 
without much succoss 1 — The Treasury seein to hinder 
every improvement. 

25246. You remark that drawing is as necessary us 
writing ? — I do. 

25247. Consequently yon would have it taught in 
every National School throughout the country, and 
with regard to tho teachers in charge of schools, who 
are not qualified, what steps would you take?— You 
would have to deal gently with them, I daresay many 
of them have a sort of knowledge of drawing, and 
perhaps some of them have not got encouragement to 
-tlo it. But if it were made compulsory, and they got 
•this short course in the art of teaching drawing,- it 
would come easier. 

25248. You advocate in the case of needlework two 
standards, have yon looked into the requirements of 
the present programme ? — Yes, I read them over. 

25249. Hove yon also looked at tho alternative 
scheme for sixth class girls ? — I have not, that means 
two hours a day, that is too long a course, I always 
thought that was quite an excessive time to be given 
to the subject. 

25250. You reject the alternative scheme, which is 
roally a higher standard, on the ground of excess of 
time? — Yes, and I hold a higher standard can he 
reached if your present time is properly utilised. You 
must have teachers who know how to teach needlework; 
there is much more pains taken now to see that the 
teachers know how to teaclv needlework, but formerly 
it was not so. I think the monitresses ought to be in 
advance of the other pupils. 

25251. Of course you are aware now that ncedle- 
-work is an essential qualification for recognition at 
the end of the monitorial course ? — Yes, I know it is. 

25252. And in that way a vast improvement has 
been brought about ? — That is a great improvement. 

25253. The Chairman asked you how many hours 
for needlework you would have; did you say five 
hours wa3 too much ? — It is not too much really, 
according to the importance of the subject, but I 
think that in three hours, not divided into half 
hours, you could accomplish your present pro- 
gramme without any difficulty ; but the half hour is 
too short a time, especially in a subject like needle- 
work, where there is a great deal of preparation at 
the beginning, and a great deal of gathering up at 
the close. 

25254. Do you not think it could he more effec- 
tively taught in classes, not individually. There is a 
system called drill needlework, by which one teacher 
cun instruct a large number of pupils at once ? — It 
seems very ingenious, but I am afraid you would have 
a great unevenness in the children’s capacity. If you 
take a given class of children you will find they are 
very uneven in their capacity for needlework, and is 
it not unfair to keep a child that happens to have a 
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genius for needlework back to the level of the child 
who can hardly thread a needle. 

25255. But the requirements of the highest class 
where one hour a day only is given to needlework are 
“ to be able to cut out a man’s shirt, and any article 
of female apparel, and to exhibit satisfactory pro- 
fioiency in the different branches of plain sewing and 
knitting.” Is not that a vory high staudui-d ? You 
might add something else to it in the way of special 
branches. I think if you want them really to do 
those things well they ought to have to learn to do 
something else beyond that. 

25256. Something else beyond that the National 
Board thought might be met by the special industrial 
programme, such as locem.ikiug, Mountmellick work, 
and art needlework. That branch, however has 
turned out not to be so successful; it has been 
practically abandoned, and under the alternative 
scheme dressmaking came in aucl under-clothing, 
knitting, and general repairing of garments; you 
would class that portion of it, would you not, in the 
higher standard of needlework — the general repairing 
of garments ? — I suppose that ought to be included in 
the ordinary course. 

25257. Dr. Wilson has already referred to this 
point, that if cooker)' and lauudry and needlework 
were more extensively carried out, that might lead 
to the appointment of ladies to supervise those 
h lunches ? — I think that would be desiiublo ; the in- 
spection should not take place at results examination: 
there should be an interval of time between the two. 

25258. In die cose of cookery at present under the 
four teachers who have been trained by the Asso- 
ciation in Kildare-street, the examination is held at 
the end of the two months course ; you would suggest 
something like that in the case of needlework?— 
I would. 

25259. Would you also suggest that- the needlework 
should be regularly carried on by the teacher of 
the school ? — Yes, I would not at all release the 
ordinary teacher from her full responsibility. 

25260. Perhaps you are not aware that under the 
existing requirements the infants may be dismissed 
prior to the termination of the ordinary school time! 
— I know that, but for the reason mentioned we do not 
do that. But where I have established an infant school 
recently apart from the others I have made the time 
a little earlier. What is tho shortest time ? 

25261. It is not absolutely defined? — I know you 
are allowed to count the playtime. 

25262. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — You can count the 
playtime in the lour houra for all the children ?— It 
seems hardly wise to count it in the case of the 
older ones. 

25263. Mr. Molloy. — Some educationists call the 
playground the uncovered schoolroom. Pending the 
appointment of these lady inspectors, would you 
think it advisable to extend wliat the Commissioners 
have at present, organising teachers of schools : we 
have two lady organisers who go round the schools 
and give instruction to the teachers ? — I doubt if very 
much will come of that. In the first place the 
teachers don’t always welcome the aid of those who 
come in to propose changes. I would send the in- 
spector in with the Board’s warrant to examine and 
report on the work; that is quite a different thing; 
but where you expect a teacher to adopt methods 
suggested by a visitor I doubt the success of the 
plan. 

25264. Your idea up to the present has been partly 
met by the National Board, for they have a directress 
of needlework, who confines her attention very much 
to the industrial department, but an extension of that 
office will meet your poiut?— To begin with, it is not 
very easy for any gentleman, no matter how ex- 
perienced, to acquire skill in needlework, and in the 
second place I don’t think lie quite commands the 
confidence of teachers or children as to his knowing 
it, even if he does. 
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25265. You were familiar with the mode of exami- 
nation prior to the establishment of results ; that was. 
a class examination ; contrasting that with the present 
mode, which would you prefer — which did more good 
for the teachers and pupils 1 — I suppose there was more 
educational value in the class examination ; this 
other perhaps makes the teacher do his work more 
thoroughly. I think that the system of examining 
classes for results would work fairly by sampling 
classes. I remember a Scotch teacher of a Glasgow, 
school describing to me the inspector’s mode there. 
He introduced him to a large class. “Now,” said 
the inspector, “ pick out the twelve best boys in the 
class.” The teacher did. “ Now pick out the twelve 
worst.” So he did. “Now pick out the medium twelve. 
Now I will examine the rest,” the inspector said. 

25266. The Chairman asked you a question whether 
under the existing result system dull pupils got more 
or less attention from the teacher than the bright 
pupils ? — That depends very much on the conscience 
of the teacher. 

, 25267. Is it not the interest of the teacher rather 
tp work up the dull pupils, and assume that the 
bright boys will earn the result fees for him without 
any attention 1 — That is a very interesting mathe- 
matical question, but T don’t know the figures. The 
teachers go into these questions more closely than 
I could do. I had one teacher who had not a single 
failure in his school for five or six years ; that was the 
case of a teacher conscientiously working up every 
boy, but then there would have been schools where it 
was not possible to do that. 

25268. A specialist in drawing also ? — Yes, and I 
think his teaching of drawing favourably affected the 
whole work of the school. 

. 25269. Your teacher, who was so successful, did he 
take up many extra branches ? — Scarcely any ; he was 
too conscientious to do that ; he felt it was his duty 
to work up the ordinary subjects well. I never went 
into a calculation whether he made more or less money 
that way ; he satisfied, his conscience. 

25270. You are disposed to say that the taking up 
of a great number of extra subjects may interfere 
with the teaching of the ordinary subjects? — Yes, and 
I have known a teacher to take up extra branches, not 
from a desire of making money, but because a neigh- 
bouring school had a number of extra branches, and 
he could not aSord to have it said that his school was 
taking up less. 

25271. Would you advocate the propriety of the 
National Board limiting the number of extras? — 
I would. 

25272. Would not that interfere with the mana- 
gerial conduct of the schools ; a manager who wished 
to take up a number of subjects might take offence at 
our restricting the work ? — I don't think any manager 
has a right to exact that the primary system should 
he made an intermediate system. 

25273. Some approach in the direction of your 
view has already been made by the National Board 
and the inspection staff by repeatedly suggesting the 
propriety of not having more than two extras? — 
I think it should be attendant on the efficiency with 
which the primary subjects are taught ; if they were 
not taught thoroughly well I would put a very firm 
brake on the extras. I wonder the Board have not 
taken more care hitherto in training teachers in the 
art of teaching; it strikes me as a curious thing that 
we should get teachers with first-class certificates, 
which certificates only certify that they have passed 
in a number of subjects, and do not certify that they 
are first-class teachers of those subjects. I hope more 
prominence will be given to the art of teaching itself. 
The two greatest failures I saw in a boys’ school were 
men who had come out of the training college with 
first-class certificates ; they were the most inefficient 
teachers I ever saw in a school. 

25274. Of course you are aware that there must be a 
two years’ course of satisfactory school teaching on, the 


part of the person who has been trained, in order that 
he may get a diploma ? — Yes: 

20275. And the diplomas are of two classes, first 
and second; so that a manager could ask for teachers 
with a first-class diploma ? — You cannot get that in the 
case of a teacher just coming out, there is great re- 
luctance to refuse to a man who has passed first class 
his first-class diploma at the end of two yeai-s. I 
think the test of a person’s teaching pjower should be 
applied at an earlier stage ; the monitorial course is a 
fair test where a monitor continues through the 
whole five years, but now a great number .enter by 
examination only. I have known some of these turn, 
out very well, because nature gifted them so, but I 
have known some that were merely teaching machines. 

25276. We had a professor of method yesterday 
who said five-sixths of the time of the students was 
devoted to subjects bearing on classification, leaving 
a very short time for the teaching of method — you 
would not approve of that? — No. 

25277. Most Bev. Dr. Walsh. — Are you at all 
familiar with the working of the training colleges? 
— Just the very slightest, except what I know from 
the teachers. 

25278. Well, you are in a position to judge of the 
results ? — Yes. 

25279. And you do not think that these are satis- 
factory ? — I think they a.re by accident better than 
they really deserved to be. 

25280. You consider that the idea of the training 
college being a place where people come to learn how 
to teach is not sufficiently prominently before the 
minds of the students in the training colleges? — 
I am sure it is not. 

25281. Theidea that the training college is primaiily 
a place, as its name indicates, lor training persons 
in the art of teaching? — I am sure, your Grace, it is 
not kept sufficiently before ohem. 

25282. Has it ever struck you that the colleges, 
most of them at least, are not doing very much for 
the existing teachers in the way of training? — They 
are merely grinding establishments, for the most part, 
preparing them for their class examination. 

25283. Not merely in the matter of grinding, but 
I find in one college, where there are 102 students, 
only 6 of these are teachers, the 96 being persons who 
have come in from outside. Now, is that a satisfactory 
state of things in one of the colleges set np to train 
the teachers of the country, over 6,600 of whom, a 
decided majority of the entire number, are still un- 
trained? — Very unsatisfactory. 

25284. In another of the colleges, where there are 
117 students, only 15 of these are teachers, and in 
a larger one where there are 218 students, only 
41 of these a.re teachers. In fact, in thess three 
colleges, out of 437 Queen’s Scholars, only 62 are 
teachers, less than one-seventh of the entire num- 
ber in those colleges, and 375, that is, six-sevenths of 
the whole, are students who have not yet entered the 
service • of the Board? — I think it is very unsatis- 
factory. 

25285. Many of them may have been monitors, but 
they are not yet teachers, and while this is going on, 
there are over 6,600 National teachers in Ireland 
absolutely untrained? — I think iu many cases the 
normal student would be the monitor who had just 
completed five years, and passed the third class exami- 
nation ; are those included ? 

.25286. Yes. What I put to you is this, is it not 
unsatisfactory that in a country like Ireland, where, 
from there having been only one training college until 
a comparatively few years ago, there are over 6,600 
untrained teachers in our National schools, thero 
should be such a small proportion of teachers getting 
the advantages of training in the training colleges ? — 
I think it is very undesirable to go on training new 
ones until the old ones are brought up and trained, if . 
possible. 

25287. That is precisely what I wished to ascertain. 
Now, you spoke of some difficulty that might arise in 
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the introduction of manual and practical instruction 
into our schools, from the reluctance of teachers to 
undertake this work ; do you think that there is any 
very serious difficulty of that kind 1 — I am afraid there 
is — managers for one thing would be slow to torce a 
teacher. 

20288. But why do you use the word force ; why 
do you think the teachers require to be forced : I 
know just one case in this diocese where there happens 
to be a local fund available for the work of practical 
education of some kind in the school, it is our Catholic 
school iu Swords, and so far from there being any re- 
luctance on the teacher's part to take up the work, the 
teaoher of that school has taken it up with the greatest 
eagerness, and I might even say, enthusiasm ; he was 
a witness before this Commission. Have you any 
tangible reason for supposing that the teachers as a 
body are really reluctant to undertake work that 
comes before them with a sufficient guarantee that it 
is really useful work — work for the good of the school 1 
— Nothing, but that I have heard that teachers were 
opposed to it, individual teachers. 

25289. Yes ; some of course object, but I am speak- 
ing of the teachers as a body ? — I suppose they don't 
like to change their ways. 

25290. My experience of teachers is that they are 
very ready to take up anything that is put before 
them in a proper way, provided they can be personally 
satisfied, os of course they ought to be, that it is a 
good thing for the school. Is your difficulty about the 
teachers a matter of mere vague apprehension ? — 
Chiefly so, that they would not like to be put out of 
their way. I think if they arc treated with con- 
sideration in some of the ways I have suggested that 
difficulty will disappear. 

25291. I quite agree with you. Suppose there were 
facilities given to them to enable them to qualify 
themselves to teach some of the new subjects : I have 
■seen numbers of resolutions— you probably have seen 
*411601 also — passed by bodies of teachers objecting to 
any of these subjects being introduced unless such 
facilities were afforded ; my reason for putting the 
• question to you was that L feared the inference might 
afterwards be drawn from your evidence, that you bad 
reason to know there would be reluctance on the part 
of the teachers? — It was just a general idea that they 
were uuready. 

25292. In reference to drawing, you are decidedly 
of opinion that it is of general utility in the school, 
that it is of help to the work of the school all round ? 
— Yes, it benefits every other subject. 

25293. You are also quite clear as to the educa- 
tional value of kindergarten work in the school ? — I 

25294. And you would have the kindergarten 
teaching for hoys as well as for girls ; you are aware, 
of course, that in the original conception of kinder- 
garten there was no distinction whatever made be- 
tween boys and girls ; it was a system of education 
devised for children in their early years before they 
were sent to school? — It ought to interest boys even 
more than girls, construction is a peculiarly boyish 
-trait. 

25295. Is it not a question whether you can expect 
teachers of primary schools to take up work of that 
sort : in tho original conception of kindergarten this 
kind of teaching had nothing to do with the school ? 
— But what we have iu Ireland is an adaptation of it 
to our ordinary school life, and it has done very much 
to brighten our soliool life. 

25296. Precisely so ; kindergarten in the original 
or German sense of the word is unknown in these 
countries, and of course it is unknown in the public 
schools in Germany, the essence of it being that it 
should be kept out of the schools ; but the ideas that 
we have borrowed from the kindergarten system have 
had, you consider, a beneficial effect upon the schools, 
and the school life of the children ? — Most useful, it 
has made the school day very much brighter, and it 
has quickened the intelligence of the children. 
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25297. As regards inspection, yon advocate the 
appointment of lady inspectors ? — I do. 

25298. You think they would do some special parts 
of the work better than the gentlemen inspectors ?— 
Yes, and it should be done apart from the hurry o£ 
the examination itself, and it would be done much 
more thoroughly. 

25299. You think that in the nature of things the 
lady is likely to be the more efficient inspector of 
needlework, tor instance ? — I think so. 

25300. And that in the nature of things the ordi- 
nary male inspector is not at all likely to be a good 
judge of needlework? — I think not. 

25301. Yet he may perhaps be as a good judge of 
needlework as he may happen to be of music? — Some- 
times he is a very good judge of that. 

25302. But sometimes he is not. and he may oven 
be incapable of forming a judgment about it at all: 
would you advocate the appointment of a special in- 
spector in music ? — 1 suppose that is a kindred diffi- 
culty. 

25303. Then would you not he prepared to advocate 
a special inspector in music ? — Certainly, I think if it 
is to he anything but a farce, he should be an expert. 

25304. Would it surprise you to hear that we have 
at present an inspector of music, whose duties call 
him to distant parts of the country, and we have 
never been able to get the Treasury to pay his 
travelling expenses ; although he has to travel on 
this official business, he lias to pay his travelling 
expenses ont of his own pocket : I hope that will not 
bo the case with your lady inspectors of needlework? 
— It is absurd. I cannot understand why a Depart- 
ment like the Treasury should interfere with the 
administration of a great educational organization. 

25305. You are aware that the National Education 
Board has already provided for the higher branches 
of needlework you spoke of? — Yes. 

25306. Whose fault, then, was it that that was not 
carried out ? — I think the system was too elaborate- 
two hours a day ; and partly, I suppose, it came on 
too suddenly ; even the hour a day was objected to at 
first, besides that would have paralysed a good many 
of the schools. 

25307. Your view is in favour of the introduction 
of these more advanced branches of needlework. I 
am afraid you look at the question from a point of 
view that is not generally accepted as the correct one 
in this matter : your principal reason seems to be 
that if these branches were introduced, the children 
would thus be prepared for earning money i — Not 
directly as a result of their school education, bnt 
they should have got over the wearisome bitterness of 
their learning and be ready to earn money. 

25308. That goes perilously near teaching the 
trades ; as far as I can see, it really would be teaching 
them a trade ? — I looked upon it as a basis for their 
own acquiring further ability that would enable them 
to earn. 

25309. The teaching of ordinary needlework can 
be advocated on the ground that, apart from all trade 
utility, it has an educational value ; and over and 
above that, for domestic uses, it is an important 
tiling that a girl should be able to do a certain amount 
of needlework, and to do it well : all this goes to 
justify its introduction into the school, but the case 
becomes quite different if we go on to deal with 
needlework as a means of earning money ? — Objections 
might to some extent lie against what I have said, 
but I think it is the one department in which 
objection would not be raised ; there would be no 
one trade assailed. 

25310. But you are overlooking what some of us 
know is the main point : do you mean to say that 
the Treasury would not object ? — I was not thinking 
of the ubiquitous Treasury. 

25311. But it is from the Treasury that the money 
would have to come. Now, about the results system, 
your view is that, on the whole, the system is doing 
good ? — tl. think it has done vast good, 
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25312. But I hope you do not ascribe the good 
results of it to the particular form iu which we have 
it, a system of fees based on the results of the examina- 
tion of each individual pupil in each individual 
subject 1 — I do not ; I think a class examination might 
be really of a higher educational value. 

25313. You are aware that in England, as a result 
of sufficient experience, a results system, such os our 
present system, was long ago abandoned ; your 
remarks in favour of a results system, apply rather to 
the general principle that the grants should depend 
on the nature of the work done, than to our present 
particular system of individual examination ? — Yes, 
the grant should depend on a close scrutiny of the 
work of the school, and whether that is carried out 
by individual examination or a careful examination 
of the class, it is a matter of indifference. 

25314. Yon recognise that the present system is 
capable of being largely improved'? — Yes, but not 
abandoned altogether, 

25315. Rev. Dr. Evans. — M ay I understand you to 
say you are strongly in favour of the appointment of 
female insjiectors in needlework ? — Most strongly. 

25316. Are there such people in tbe world as 
tailors 1 — Yes. 

25317. And if I wanted a suit of olothes would 
you recommend me to go to a dressmaker or to a tailor 1 
To a tailor by all means. 

25318. If a tailor is a good man at cutting-out 
and sewing and making gentlemen’s clothes, wherein 
in the male sex lies the inherent incapacity or unfit- 
ness to be an inspector of needlework ?— For one 
thing I consider if the examination is to be of 
educational value the inspector ought to be able to 
indicate, not only that the work is weak, but the 
direction in which it is weak, and I don't think an 
inspector of the Board has served sufficient time at 
needlework to be able efficiently to point that out. 

25319. Are you aware that in many establishments 
they will advertise tailor-made dresses for ladies, as 
having some superiority over those made by ladies 


themselves ? — I am quite aware of that, but it does Dublin, 
not alter my opinion that the inspectors of the Board ^ ~ I88T 
are not the most efficient inspectors of needlework. ' — 

25320. Is there anything in the male nature that ^ e '’- Gilbert 
unfits or makes a man less fit for the duty of inspector “ * 7 ' *"*■ 
in needlework? — I suppose he feels to some extent 
Iris unfitness himself. 

25321. You are not officially connected with any 
training college? — I am not. 

25322. Are you aware that the teachers in schools 
already always get. the preference for coming in for 
training over other candidates ? — I believe they do, 
but I don’t know whether that is very effective under 
the present system. Are there a certain number of 
places kept vacant for teachers already classed ? 

25323. Are you aware that if a teacher would 
come into the training college for training he has to 
appoint a substitute at liis school, aud the absence 
from his school for a year becomes so perilous to his 
interests that he would rather do without training 
than run the risk of losing his school ? — I am sure 
that it has hindered them in some cases, but I am 
not sure that they are entirely welcome in the train- 
ing college — they are often not the best material for 
them to get for showing results upon in the training 
college. 

25324. Are you aware that pupil teachers get the 
second preference for admission to the training 
colleges ?— I believe they do. 

25325. And monitors the third ? — But that is not 
very easily carried out iu some of them under the 
system now where all are submitted to examination. 

25326. And as regards these particular teachers 
and pupil teachers and monitors that make applica- 
tion for admission to the training colleges, the greatest 
difficulty is with clergymen throughout the country, 
who have favourites of their own in their several 
parishes, euoh one urging on the authorities of the 
training college to take in his candidate ? — I am sure 
that is a difficulty. 


‘I 

Mr. Edward MacCreanor, j.p., formerly an Inspector of National Schools, examined. 


25327. Chairman — I believe that yon were 
formerly an Inspector of Schools in Ireland ? — I was. 

25328. When were you appointed and when did 
you retire? — I was appointed in April, 1850, and 
retired at the end of 189 1. 

25323. Then you had experience of schools before 
the result system and after the result system ? — Oh, 
considerable. 

25330. Will you tell us first of all, what was the 
state of the schools when you first became an 
inspector ? — I was first appointed to a district in the 
West of Ireland ; tbe centre was Westport, and my dis- 
district had a coast line from Sligo Bay to Galway Bay, 
including the islands. Many of the schools when I 
first saw them were closed ; they were vested schools, 
and they were unsatisfactory to some parties. But, 
however, there were no teachers, and very little 
glass except the corner panes that could not be broken. 
Most of these schools on the property of the Marquis 
of Sligo and Sir Richard O’Donel had no teachers, 
and we had scanty opportunity of making teachera, 
although I had my heart more or less in the work. 
There was a convent in Westport, and there were 
some grown-up pupils in it who could write and raid 
nicely, and were well taught in needlework, and we 
managed to get some additional assistance for teaching 
arithmetic, and it was in that way we got over the 
difficulty at first of supplying teachers. 

25331. That was in 1 850 or a few years after ?— 
This is my note-book for 1851, 1852, 1853. In my lime 
the schools that had been closed were re-opened, and I 
believe I left fifty- three or fifty-four new National 
schools besides a very few schools closed. 

25332. Were those schools in good order before 
tbe result system ; after yon got them opened, were 


they working well? — They were in a poor slate, Mr. Edward 
because the teachers were appointed just as soon as M»cCre*nor 
they could be. Some were from tbe back of Croagh- 
patrick, where they were extremely smart children. 

I watched the schools about Louisbnrg, as I was very 
anxious about the matter, and I liked the children 
also, and it was wonderful how we got teachera made 
out of the material. 

25333. But I wanted to know about the state of 
the schools ? — They were very low : it was the opening 
of the system almost there. On my first inspection 
the numbers I. found present were 1,670, of which 
number 710 were in first class, 566 in second, 300 
in third, and 94 in the fourth ; that is about 42 i per 
cent, in first, 34 per cent, in second, 18 per cent, in 
third, and per cent, above third. In arithmetic, 
also, there were, nominally at least, 400 in simple rules, 
and 120 in compound rules. 

25334. I want to get information from yon as to 
what was the system of inspection of schools when 
you first became an inspector ; what was the method 
of inspection? — The year was divided into three 
terms, each of four months, and you were supposed to 
go round the schools of the district once in each tern. 

25335. What did you do when you got to the 
school ; did you examine the children individually ? — 

Oh, not individually, partly individually and partly 
in class, and listened to the teacher, also, for I thought 
the best thing I could do was to try and give a little 
assistance to the teacher, and teach him also. I had 
never been in a National school as a pupil myself, 
for there were none in my part of the country. I 
set to to organise in my own way, to help to arrange 
the furniture and establish a starting point. I arranged 
order, and system, and gave practical hints respecting 
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Dublin. the training of pupils, and their, promotion, and the by which he could work better than he did before. 

instruments I used for that purpose were the reading The organization of the school was .arranged, the 

— tablets. I divided the school, generally speaking, into children were divided into two divisions, and some 

Mr. Edward tw 0 divisions, and we carried out the same principles fair distribution of them in classes. And I con 

MacCreanor. ^ f(uf m ible sidered, as I do still, that true organization 

25336. What means hail yon in those days, before simplifies the school business, and takes away a great 
the results system was introduced, of passing the deal of annoyance from the poor little children when 
intelligent children, and deciding upon their promo- starting. If a beginner has a fixed place, when it 
tion from one class to another, examining their gets up to the head of a draft, it has got promotion ; 
reading and spelling and writing and arithmetic in that is one of the first things it will tell when it goes 
the classes— von took a child here and there ? — Oh, I home, and take a delight in. The children were not in 
took the children all together. I took a draft which a higgledy-piggledy way, here to-day and somewhere 
was generally the class if it was not large — a large else to-morrow, until they began to cry and got 
olass might contain different drafts — and I then pro- unhappy. I take that in connection with the answer- 
rnoted on what I found there. And I made sugges- ing ot your question, I think it has something to do 
tions to the teachers. with it. Here is a document that I carried since 

25337. Before you ceased to bean inspector the the year 1858 constantly when inspecting schools, 
present system of examination for result fees was 25349. Mr. Mollov. — I think you were engaged 
introduced 1— Yes, in 1872. in other districts than Westport— you had experience 

25338. Did you find any raising of the standard of Clonmel and Newry ? — Yes, from the extreme 
of education when that was done 1 — Decidedly, my west I was sent to the extreme east to Wicklow, and 
own opinion is that it had an enovmous advantage in from that to Clonmel, Clonmel to Ca van, Cavan to 
inducing promotion. Drogheda,tl»en to Ballymena, and eventually to Newry. 

25339. Mr.MoLLOY. — That is promotion of pupils 1 25350. Now, in connection with the state of the 

— Yes. In inducing the promotion of pupils and schools prior to the introduction of the result system, 
reducing the labour, and consequently in securing did you not find an overwhelming number in the junior 
improved exertions in the schools. classes, and very few in the senior '? — Oh, yes. 

25340. Do you think it improved the teachers? — 25351. Would you think it too much to say that 

It must have improved the teachers. First, it would 80 per cent, of the pupils were kept in the junior 
make them, I presume, read a little more for the classes, and it was very rare to find even half a dozen 
purpose of securing better results, and it could not pupils in the senior classes ? — That was the case very 
do them an injury by making them read more, and often. 

work harder. 25352. That was prior to 1872? — Yes. 

25341. Rev. Dr. Evass. — A re you acquainted with 25353. May I read for you the figures lately pub- 
the books that were in use when you became an lished by the Commissioners for 1894-95 ; they say 
inspector? — Oh, yes. ' they now have 30 per cent, of the pupils in the 

•25342. As compared with those of the present day, . senior division — fourth fifth, and sixth, and of those 
what is your opinion now with regard to the change about 10 per cent, may be said to lie in the senior 
in the school books ; has it been for the better or class ? — Yes. 

worse?— I would be very chary about saying it was 25354. That is a very marked improvement ?— A 
for the worse, and I am scarcely prepared to give a very marked improvement. I happen to have a paper 
very close idea of the relative values, but there was here for about forty or fifty schools ; there were about 
in the old school books some very valuable matter, 6 per cent, above the third class, and only 2 percent, 
quite as valuable as there is in the present ones. of girls when I first went to Clonmel in 1855. I was 

25343. You are not certain, but the improvement surprised to find Clonmel district so low. 
i in the school books may have had to do with the 25355. In view of that, was not the introduction 

• improvement in the schools? — I would not take of some system, such as has brought ab ut an improve- 

the books as the sole cause of the improvement. meat of 30 per cent, in tLe senior pupils, very necessary 

25344. But you think that in your latter period, at the time, in 1872 ?— It was very necessary. The 
as an inspector, the inspection work was better done whole force impinged upon the inspector, and I think 
than in the earlier period ? — The inspection work very unfairly, for urging and securing promotion, 
was- so arranged that it must be done according to a 25356. Prior to 1872 was there any organized 
certain rule, whether that was the inspector’s inten- system of promoting pupils from one class to another? 
tion or aim or view or not, he had to woi'k according — Oh, no, there was not 

to a certain programme. He had a heavy day’s work 25357. What check did the inspectors exercise 
in order to produce the matter required in the Edu- over the promotion of pupils? — I pointed out to the 
cation Office. teacher that these children were in the same class in 

25345. There were fewer trained teachers when which they were the year before, and if I could in- 
you began your career as an inspector than when you duce the manager to come to the school and see the 
closed ? — Y erv much fewer. examination I did so. 

. 25346. Might not the large number of trained 25358. So it was only the personal influence of the 

teachers have contributed greatly to the improvement inspector that brought about the promotion of pupils? 

of the schools ? — It should, necessarily. — That is so. 

25347. What I want to show is that there were 25359. Was it not the interest of the teachers to a 
other causes at work to improve the schools besides certain extent to allow the pupils to remain a long 
results, and we must not give credit to results for time in die same class and present them to the 
what was done by improved teachers and improved inspector, and get favourable reports without pro- 
books? — The training of teachers should improve them, moting the pupils? — Yes, but with an inspector who 
I don’t see how it could act otherwise and as the books looked closely into the matter it. would scarcely pass, 
are an improvement on the whole, these would he 25360. At the present time the sixth is our highest 
contributory to the improvement of the schools. standard, and we have three years in the sixth class. 

25348. And there are improved methods of teach- What was the highest standard before the introduction 
ing? — Oh, yes. Here is an old note I found in this of the result system? — Scarcely anybody beyond 
book, that “many of the teachers had no knowledge fourth class, and even a small number in the fourth, 
of drawing up a time-table with a rational diatribu- 25361. And two or three in the fifth olass? — Very 
tion of the subjects that ought to be taught.” In au few. 

explanatory conversational way I generally drew one 25362. WTiat is yonr opinion of the state of instruc- 
up on a slate, giving him an idea of it. And when tion of a child who had only reached fourth class — the 
1 had an opportunity of seeing him again, he had information reoeived in the fourth class would last 
a better one written out, and had arrived at a stage how long? — .-There were occasionally children in the 
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fourth class that it was wonderful how well they were 

UI Y'o7' K 

25363. At the time you ceased to act as inspector 
what would you regard us the value of stopping at four! h 
class ; how long would the school instruction prove 
•affective later on ? — I don’t say it was a stopping point 
except in the case of mill children. 

25364. Supposing a boy left at the end of fourth 
class, would you say he was likely to derive much 
benefit from the previous instruction ? — Oh, no. 

25365. Prior to the result system when the fourth 
was the highest, the state of information of a boy was 
almost nil?— It would stick to him as much as to a 
good fourth class boy at present. 

25366. Consequently 30 per cent, now in the senior 
division is n vast improvement? — Yes, compared with 
6 per cent, for hoys and 2 per cent, for girls. 

25367. It was chieily in the way of more rapidly 
promoting the pupils that the result system operated 
shortly after its introduction ? — Yes, and took away 
a great deal of labour in the school by improved at- 
tendances. 

25368. Do you think the time has now come when 
there might be a change in another direction 1 — It 
amounts to this — that results has got a bad name 
occasionally in places, and Ithink it is unjustly blamed j 
it is not the system that is so much to blame as the 
style of examination under it. 

25369. That is the individual examination of pupils 
with a view to fees ? — It is not the individual exami- 
nation alone. Take arithmetic — a comparatively 
bad teacher may earn as much as a good teacher, 
because a child con be drummed up to do a cord of 
■questions during the year like the one set the year 
before, or during the year. 

25370. Would not that be an argument for chang- 
ing the present form 1 — For changing the style of 
examination under it ; to take away results entirely 
would be injudicious, it would leave the matter per- 
sonally on some individuals. 

25371. Have you directed your attention to any 
modification of the result system that you think 
would be more appropriate ? — Latterly I have not been 
thinking much about the matter, but the matter is 
easily worked out with regard to examination under 
the result system — the child should know something 
of what it was talking about, and grammar and arith- 
metic should be better taught. 

25372. Chairman'. — Don't yon think that arith- 
metic is well taught now— is it not about the best 
taught subject in the schools ? — I don’t know Lhat it is. 

26373. Mr. Moi.LOY. — In your later days did you 
find the theory of arithmetic attended to? — Not suffi- 
ciently. I was pinned to an arrangement of my own 
— blackboard demonstration I called it for want of a 
better term — it was a safety valve in the school ; any 
subject that was behind could be worked up with the 
aid of the blackboard demonstrations. 

25374. Have you thought of any modification by 
which the present system could be altered for the 
better? — I have not thought it out sufficiently. 

25375. Have you directed your attention to the 
introduction of manual work in schools ? — Yes, I have. 

25376. 5.re you in favour of that ! — Oh, decidedly. 
But I think the children’s tastes and habits and tend- 
encies should be studied, it is uo use trying to teach 
all of them the same work. 

25377. You would not have any objection to the 
introduction of manual work in suitable places? — No, 
but it cannot be done in individual schools, I think. 

I heard somebody mention about a central point ; the 
idea was iu my own mind that where there were five 
or six schools that could be grouped and it would not 
be too far for the ohildren to go oue school for such 
instruction, whore there was a teacher who had a taste 
for it — some may have a taste for shoemaking, others 
for saddlery or carpentry or woodwork — and above 
all things teach the child to sharpen tools, and to 
keep them properly. 

25378. Coming back to the point of inspection yen 
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were familiar with the. old style of examining by Dublin, 
classes, and you are equally familiar with the style of Nou “ 1867 
examining pupils individually — which of these do you — ’ 

think brought about a better result in the interests of jJ»cC?e»nor 
the school ? — My class examination was almost indi- 
vidual, because the parties most ready to put up their 
hands for a question were perhaps the worst in the 
class — yon could not trust them I never paid much 
attention to that, my class examination was nearly 
individual. 

25379. By class examination is nos meant simul- 
taneous answering? — No, to take a class and examine 
it all round. 

25380. Or pick out a certain number of pupils? 

— Well, it is a visky sort of business, a little extra 
time for examination is not lost, it is useful for the 
teacher. 

25381. Two main points I have ascertained from 
your statement, that very few pupils under the arrange- 
ment in force prior to the introduction of the result 
system reached the higher classes? — Very few. 

25382. Whereas uow we have thirty per cent, in 
the higher division. Also that the promotion of 
pupils from class to class was quite haphazard and left 
very much at the discretion of the teacher? — To a 
great extent. 

25383. And from year to year it was quite possible 
to have pupils examined in the same lesson until they 
almost had the lesson off by heart? — Yes, that is so. 

25384. Then the result system brought about an 
important change in those particulars? — Yes. 

25385. But in its turn yon are of opinion that it 
may now undergo a modification ? — It may. 

25386. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — I have here the 
evidence to our Commission given by one of the head 
inspectors of schools in England, and I should like 
to know how far it expresses your view in reference 
to Ireland. I asked him whether he did not consider 
the change recently made in England in reference to 
the results examination a decided improvement, and 
he said that lie did. That referred to the abandon- 
ment of the system of payment on the basis of pay- 
ment for results as ascertained by class examination, 
the abandonment of that for the present more elastic 
system, in which the inspection of the school deter- 
mines die payment ; at least no examination is 
necessary. Now I take it that you consider onr 
existing system is capable of improvement in shat 
direction ?— That is my view. 

25387. Next I asked him whether his view on this 
point would imply that a mistake was made when the 
system of payment by results was introduced, and 
lie answered, “ At that date, no.” Now am I to take 
it that this is the answer yon give in reference to 
I reland ?— J ust so. 

35388 Next I asked him about the introduction of 
the old results system, very like our present Irish 
system, “ Do you not think it was then a most useful 
change?" and he said “I think it was necessary at 
that date. ” Now do you go that length ? — I do think 
it was necessary when it was introduced. 

25389. Then again I askedhim, “Do you not think 
that it was the introduction of that system at that 
particular time that enabled the educational system of 
England to be advanced to its present state of 
efficiency?” and his reply was “ I certainly do.” That 
no doubt is a very sweeping statement ; but I would 
ask you whether you would say that the introduction 
of die results system contributed to the great im- 
provement that has since taken place, that, with the 
other elements to which Dr. Evans has alluded, it con- 
tributed to this great improvement ? — Yes, decidedly. 

25390. Here is another question and answer : 

“The old results system was then necessary for them?’ 

“ Yes,” he said, “ absolutely, thirty years ago. ” You 
agree that it is quite consistent with all this to 
recognise that there is great room for an improvement 
of the system now ? — I think there is. 

25391. It would lie a serious misrnki — a mistake, 
however, that is very frequently made — to infer that 
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it was a wrong thing in the interests of education to 
introduce our results system whem it was introduced 
thirty years ago, because people recognise that it 
requires reconstruction now? — A free agent would 
scarcely state such a thing. 

25392. But it is very frequently stated. I am seeing 
it in newspapers every week in my life ; you at all 
events are very far from saying it ; you distinguish 
between the two things, and you say that the fact of 
its being capableof improvement, orin need of improve- 
ment now, has nothing whatever to do with the 
wisdom or unwisdom of introducing it when it was 
introduced ; and you say moreover that when it was 
introduced it was a most useful and even necessary 
change 1 — I think so. 

25393. Before the results system was introduced 
you were an inspector ? — Yes. 

25394. And you have described your practice in 
inspection. You said you were able to pay three visits 
a year to a school, and on the occasion of those visits 
you were able to give the teachers useful directions ? 
— Well, I tried. 

25395. Do you not think it is impossible for the 
inspectors to do that important educational work 
under the system that we have now 1 — Under the 
present system it is impossible they could do it, for 
this reason, they have a heavy days work independ- 
ently of that. 

25396. In other words, the inspector’s time is now 
so completely taken up with examining everybody and 
everything, putting down marks, and calculating per- 
centages, and filling up returns, that it is quite 
impossible for him to do that useful, and I would say 
necessary, work that you used to do? — Quite 
impossible. 

25397. Of course you recognise that it would be a 
decided advantage to set the inspector free to do that 
work again 1 — As free as possible. 

25398. About examining, you object to what is 
sometimes called class examination, and I think you 
used the word in the sense of having the children 
singing out an answer all together in a sort of chorus 1 
—Yes. 

25399. I suppose there is very little room for 
difference of opinion as to that ; but what would you 
say to class examination in another sense, as I under- 
stand the term ; to bring out the point I will put a 


question to you that I put to Sir J oshua Pitch when 
we were in London. Suppose that, instead of examin- 
ing every child in every subject, the examination was 
so conducted that every child would be examined in 
some subject — one set of children in arithmetic 
another set in reading, another in geography, and bo 
on, would not that enable the inspector really to tsst 
how the different subjects were being tough t in the 
school? — I think it would unless the children were 
manipulated. 

25400. But suppose they were not manipulated- 
take it in th : s way — let us say there are six subjects' 
then, instead of the inspectors spending two or three 
days worrying himself and evex-ybody else by examin- 
ing every child in each of these subjects, he divided 
the children into six batches, and examined one batch 
in reading, another in arithmetic, and so on, and then 
if his report were satisfactory the teacher would get 
recognition for the teaching of all the children in the 
six subjects? — Yes if it was carefully done. 

25401. And as it could be done in one-sixth of the 
time, or say one-fourth of the time, it would enable 
the inspector to give useful help educationally to the 
teacher of the school ? — Yes. 

25402. The inspector now is so pinned to his work 
that the teachex-s of the district are almost always 
enabled to know precisely where he is and where he 
is not, and that may not be an unmixed advantage ? 
— No, and I think it would be useful to have inciden- 
tal visits more frequently paid. 

25403. What I suggest would set him free to pay 
incidental visits ? — N ot himself only but his assistants 
also ; I think their visits should be token after con- 
sulting with the district inspector, and they should 
make the visit while the school is in operation ; no 
honest teacher will have any objection to it. 

25404. But at present everybody’s time is token up 
with all this work of examination and tabulation of 
results and making up statistical returns. I suppose 
the inspector’s assistants would be likely to be of use 
to the teacher in giving directions as to methods of 
teaching? — The inspector’s assistants also know the 
business thoroughly. 

25405. I believe they have had practical experience 
as teachers in the schools ? — Yes. 

25406. You would strongly x-ecommend a change 
to be made that woxxld enable those visits to be paid? 
— I would. 
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FIFTY- FOURTH PUBLIC SITTING— FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 12th, 1897, 

AT ll O’CLOCK A.M., 

At the Antient Concert Rooms, Dublin. 


Present: — The Right Hon. The Earl of Belmore, g.c.m.g., in the Chair; His Grace The Most 
Rev. William J. Walsh, d.d.; The Right Hon. C. T. Redington, m.a.; The Right 
Rev. Monsignor Molloy, d.d., d.sc. ; Rev. Henry Evans, d.d. ; Rev. Hamilton 
Wilson, d.d. ; and W. R. J. Molloy, Esq. ; 

with J. D. Daly, Esq., m.a.. Secretary. 


Rev. H. Kingsmill Moore, m.a., Principal, Church of Ireland Training College, Kil dare-place, 
Dublin, examined. 


25407. Chairman. — You are the Principal of the 
Church of Ireland Training College in Kildare-place 1 
— Yes, my lord. 

25408. That college is under local management, 
but in connection with the National Education Board f 
—Yes. 

25409. You consider that certain subjects should 
be made compulsory in our system of education, 
which at present are not compulsory. Kindly state 
what the subjects are, the introduction of which 
as compulsory subjects you think would be de- 
sirable! — I think, my lord, that drawing might 
very well be made compulsory, because from the 
standpoint of the schools, for reasons which I could 
give if questioned on the subject, that 1 think might 
fairly be made compulsory, and on the other side, 
from the point of view of the object of this Commis- 
sion, it appears to me to be oue of the most necessary 
subjects for manual and practical training. 

25410. When you say that you think drawing 
should be made compulsory, you have in view the 
general system — the school programme — in the 
National schools throughout Ireland I — Certainly. 

25411. Do you think that elementary science 
should be made compulsory, or, if not, what would 
you say about it! — I suggest in the memorandum 
which I sent in, that it might be made compulsory 
as soon as preliminaries could be arranged ; — that is 
a rather important exception. 

25412. Will you tell us what the preliminaries are 7 
— The preliminaries would fall under three heads — 
the first is a proper syllabus from the National 
Board ; next, encouragement for the training colleges 
to teach it ; aud the third, is training for the inspec- 
tors to examine in it. All these things would re- 
quire a great deal of thought. 

25413. Would you not add to that, means being 
found of acquiring the apparatus necessary ! — Your 
lorship means, 1 suppose, financial means! 

, 25414. I have more in my mind— laboratory appa- 

ratus where chemistry is taught! — Those would, of 
course, come under the necessary preliminaries. And 
the idea I had in my mind in speaking of a proper 
syllabus would be a Ryllabus that could be worked, 
and that would be one of the essential points. 

25415. It is a very important detail for us to in- 
quire into, where the means of purchasing apparatus 
is to come froml — I was not contemplating a 
thorough knowledge of elementary science, but there 
is a great deal — for instance measurement, which 
forms so important a part in England — a great deal 
which could be doue without much apparatus, and I 
should be sorry that such a subject should be post- 
poned, because it could not be doue all at once per- 
fectly. 

25416. What are yonr views upon the subject of 
school gardens 1 — I think that school gai-dens might 
be almost indefinitely extended. I happen to be 


familiar with a great many schools in the diocese of 
Cork. A very large number of them had some 
land attached to them, quite enough for a garden, 
though certainly not enough for a farm, and I think 
nothing but good could come from cultivating the 
intelligence of the children with reference to hor- 
ticulture. I remember one school garden, which was 
a subject of great delight to all who had to do with 
it, it is near Dunmanway. Sometimes in Kildare-place, 
where we suffer very great drawbacks, being in the 
middle of the city, one tries to do something in the 
way of imparting a knowledge of plants and plant 
life. All these things might be worked out with 
great ease and little cost — fruit growing, vegetable 
culture, anil thiugs of that kind. It is one of the 
simplest subjects to introduce, if the teacher only gets, 
training and enconragement. 

25417. As regards agriculture, at present agricul 
fcure is only taught out of books as a rule t — That is 
practically so. 

25418. There are, I believe, eighty-two school- 
farms through all Ireland, which is, of course, a 
poor percentage. Do you think that the present system 
of teaching agriculture out of books is of any prac- 
tical use, if it is not followed up by something more 
definite in practical instruction t — I should be very 
sorry to say it was of no practical use. One illus- 
tration came under my notice quite recently — such a 
matter as a haybarn. I believe haybarns have been 
advocated in the book, and they have been largely in- 
troduced into the country, and I should think the 
book had something to do with it All my life I 
have had an interest in horticulture ; but I knew ab- 
solutely nothing about crops : what little I did learn 
was from the agriculture book, when I was an inspec- 
tor in the diocese of Cork. I found the book gave 
me great help, and it is a step, although I don’t think 
it goes a long way. The book could be made of very 
much more value if the examination was of a different 
kird. It is one of the many ways in which the 
whole system suffers from the results system. The 
inspectors examine in a cut and dried way from 
the book. If, instead of doing that, they wers to 
examine practically, there is nothing in the 'world to 
prevent the teacher having specimens of potatoes, 
turnips, mangolds, and com present on the day of the 
examination ; nothing to prevent certain kinds of 
manures — such as would not be offensive — nothing to 
prevent these being required by the inspector, and a 
practical examination given, even with the present 
limited resources. I think the system of examination 
is a good deal to blame for the subject not being 
more practical. 

25419. As regards the hand and eye tr aini ng. y OU 
think that that should be encouraged in the junior 
and middle classes of the school! — Yes, certainlv 
I do. 
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25420. Kindergarten, I believe, is now only carried 
on in the infant schools or infant department of 
schools ? — So far as I know, only there. 

25421. Would you be in favour of extending that 
sort of tiling under die head of occupations to the 
third and fourth classes! — Yes; I certainly should. 

25422. So that there may be no gap between that 
and any manual work in the fifth and sixth classes 1 
— Certainly. 

25423. Would you be in favour of encouraging 
where possible, not as a compulsory matter — that 
probably would be very difficult — but as an optional 
subject, the introduction of woodwork in fifth and 
sixth classes?— Certainly, in favour of encouraging 
it. It is a subject with which I see great difficulties 
connected. The question of plant comes hi these at 
once in a very emphatic way. 

25424. And also the question of suitable teachers ? 
—Suitable teuchers, of course, is another difficulty. 

25425. But where it could be done, and the teacher 
wished to take it up, or the manager and teacher 
jointly wished to take it up, would you bo in favour 
of encouragement being given for its introduction? — 
Yes, certainly. 

25426. I believe that you think that there are three 
necessary factors required in connection with the in- 
troduction of manual instruction, and those other 
subjects you have mentioned — one connected with the 
Education Office, one connecte 1 with the training 
college, and one connected with the system of inspec- 
tion. Taking these heads in the order I have given, 
will you tell us what your views are ? — I think that 
at the bottom of all these subjects must be the direc- 
tions laid down by the Education Office, and in 
accordance ns they are wise and workable, must, to a 
very large extent, be the success of any scheme that 
is introduced. I took the liberty of putting down in 
.my memorandum some examples to the contrary. 

25427. fou say a syllabus? — In speaking about 
the regulations of the National Board, I trust T may 
•do so without being suspected of a desire to criticise 
Mr. Redington, whom I have always found most 
considerate and kind ; I should not have entered on 
the subject if I thought it would have annoyed him. 
One of my examples was the industrial programme. 

I am under the impression that needlework had been 
. a good deal neglected when that industrial programme 
was introduced; it seemed to me to be just the 
opposite swing of the pendulum ; it put the needle- 
work on in such a way as to provoke, a rebellion. 

I know that the witnesses generally have attacked 
that programme, so that probably there is no necessity 
for saying more on it. 

25428. The trend of evidence, I don’t say in 
Ireland, but certainly in England, is that the rime 
for needlework should be reduced? — Two hours a 
•day ih quite too much. The new programme, which 
has been at work this year for the first time, is a 
subject on which in Kildare-place we have felt a little. 

25429. Mr. Molloy. — That is the teachers’ pro- 
gramme? — Yes, the teachers’ programme, there is a 
great deal in the programme with which we have 
agreed very cordially and we welcome its intro- 
duction, but there are certain ways in which it is 
applied which have hurt us very considerably, and 
which f .think will hurt all <vho come gradually to 
work it. It lias been worked this year at Marlborough- 
street and Kildarr dace, I am uot sure whether it 
was worked af Dt 'a Salle. The first point that 
comes out stink i gl) in concretion vith it is this. 
Our college v\a opened in 1884, and from 1884 to 
1896 we present** 1 over a thousand students for 
examination, but ve only had fourteen failu- -s in all 
those years . This year we presented our students as 
usual, and in the one year, even after some con- 
sideration being shown in the matter, we have had 
ten failures. 

25430. Most Rev. Dr. Wai.sh. — Ten failures out 
of how many ? — Out of all the college, I have not the 
exact figures for this year; I should say about 115. 
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25431. Chairman. — With regard to that point will 
you tell mo whether it is necessary for the student to 
pass in eve 17 paper '?— Yes my lord, that was one of 
the points I was coming to. in the old programme 
there were for men twelve subjects, npon which a 
pass was compulsory in each one of them ; in the new 
rogrannne tiie number has been raised to seventeen, 
n the old programme for the female teachers there 
were eight subjects which were compulsory, the 
number bus now beeu raised to fourteen. That at 
once exposes an unhappy candidate to being hit in a 
great many more quarters than he was capable ol bein<f 
hit in before, aud makes the preparation one of ex- 
treme anxiety; and failure in any of these subjeots.us far 
as we can see, is treated without any special regard to 
their relative importance. Let me give a concrete 
instance. One of our students who, on entering, got 
an exhibition for answering over 70 per cent., aud 
who has always had a high place in tiie college, 
answered this year over 70 per ceut., which has 
generally been considered very good answering ; bat 
he is a failure, because he failed in one of the new 
subjects, mensuration. This was one of the subjects 
introduced as a separate subject for examination tliis 
time ; it was on in the afternoon, a time which is 
undesirable for mathematics, if it can be avoided: 
he happened to have a bad headache that ufternoou ; 
and though a clever man, lie dill a had paper, and he 
is a failure for that reason. Then, when we come 
to look at the English training colloge requirements, 
we find that our seventeen subjects become — it is 
not too strong a word — a hardship by comparison. 
Tn England students are examined in thirteen 
different subjects, aud they may fail in any one of 
the following subjects without losing their examina- 
tion : — Drawing, geography, English history, algebra 
and mensuration, geometry, languages and science. 
When a Btndeut fails in England in geography, 
history, algebra, or mensuration at the close of the 
first year, he may present himself in these subjects 
again at the close of the second year, he is then at 
liberty to sit upon the first year's papers, and oven 
should he fail for the second time ho is not refused 
his certificate of training and classification as a 
teacher, provided he has the necessary percentage 
all round. That seems to make a tremendous difference 
as to the conditions under which the colleges work. 

25432. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. -There are thirteen 
subjects of examination iu the English programme, 
aud of these there are seven which arc not really 
compulsory, so that it comes to this, that in the 
English system there are only six subjects in which 
it is necessary to pass 1 — It comes to that 

25433. It may be well to state what the six are? — 
I 11 the Training College Blue-book there is the fol- 
lowing note. — “The maximum number of marks 
attainable in each subject is placed within brackets, 
and those subjects in which failure excludes from a 
certificate are denoted by the murk which is given." 
1 see the murk opposite reading, repetition from 
memory, penmanship, spelling, theory of teaching, 
English composition, and arithmetic. 

25434. Monsignor Molloy. — Might we get the 
percentage all round, that must l>e obtained in order 
to get a pass? — I don’t think that is known, sir: at 
any rate I don’t know it. I notice Sir J oskua Fitch 
said in liis evidence that they had never exactly 
defined what constituted a failure. 

25435. Chairman. — I see that in your proof you 
have put down the words “intelligent inducements, " 
will you detail a little what you mean by that? — 
I was thinking chiefly, my lord, of the drawbacks of 
the present results system. For instance, by way of 
illustration, to instance the colleges, there we work 
under the results system, which I have been detailing ; 
it is not a pecuniary results system, the conditions are 
very gentle in that respect, but it is a system which 
means that if we don’t get our students through in all 
these subjects, which are closely defined, that they 
are failures and we suffer in prestige, 
jthampton Library Digitisation Unit 
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25436. You would advocate a system analogous to 
the English system? — Yes, in the training colleges 
most certainly. 

25437. I believe that in the training colleges yon are 
willing to co-operate in introducing such subjects as 
cookery, dressmaking, kindergarten ami handiwork! 
— I gave them as an illustration of subjects in which 
we do co-operate very willingly already. I believe, 
speaking for Kildnre-place, and I think the same 
applies in all the Irish training colleges, that we are 
very willing to follow any lead given by the National 
Board, and to introduce any subjects that may be 
thought good. 

25438. With regard to defects in the present 
system of training colleges, what do you say as 
regards their being places of acquiring knowledge in 
contradistinction to places where persons ore trained 
how to teach what they know already ! — What I 
have to say with reference to that is, that owing to 
the nature of the conditions laid down, which I have 
to a certain extent detailed, they must do a great deal 
of work, which is solely a preparation for an examina- 
tion. Of coarse I should be very sorry to convey 
the idea that we have not laid very great stress in 
Kildare-place upon preparation for teaching, even 
long before it had anything to do with the certificate 
examination, which I am glad to say it has now. 
That is one of the great advantages of the new pro- 
gramme. But even before that there was very heavy 
stress laid by us on this preparation of teachers iu 
the most practical way. I may mention that I have 
been in the habit of drawing np. with the help of the 
master and mistress of method, at the end of the year 
a list of students in order of merit. That older of 
merit has nothing to do with their examination results, 
either at entrance or the first year, it is based solely 
upon the work they do in the schools and criticism 
lessons ; and in the patronage, which it is my duty 
to exercise in appointing them to schools, that is the 
list by which I am guided. 

25439. You exercise that patronage upon what 
you consider to be their ability to teach, and not 
upon their personal knowledge? — Not upon their 
personal knowledge ; but of course, us I said, we have 
to do more in the way of grinding for an examination 
in subjects than wc like. 

25440. Could you give us any idea how much time 
ou devote to teaching the knowledge which they 
ave to acquire as compared with the time given 
to teaching them how to teach! — It would not be 
possible to answer that question precisely, I cau, of 
course, say the regulations of the training college 
for the definite teaching work, but. I cannot say what 
each professor in his schoolroom gives to teaching 
work as distinguished from mere grinding work. 

25441. Has he discretion to a certain extent! — 
In bis own hour each professor has discretion as to 
what be does. 

25442. What do you say upon the subject of 
handicraft and drawing! — The present handicraft 
course is not educational, it is a valuable practical 
course, which our students have taken np and have 
passed in large numbers. Since we commenced it 
in 1887, which I think was very nearly the com- 
mencement of the drawing up of the syllabus at the 
Education Office, we have had in our college 175 
male students, a number of whom we could not 
present, but altogether we have got ninety-four 
certificates for handicraft. The course is in no sense 
an educational course, it merely requires them to do 
certain mechanical opeiations, and the questions set in 
the paper are altogether of a practical kind. 

25443. Your haudicraft consists of woodwork ! — 
Yes. 

25444. Is it done in connection with drawing ! — 
No, that was one of the things I was going to speak 
about. 

25445. Don't you think that that is the weak point 
of it! — Most certainly. 
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25446. Do you think that woodwork, as we saw- it b I in. 
in one school in the North of Ireland, done without ^you.uTisst. 
the slightest connection with drawing, is likely to be 
anything but a failure !— It fails in its chief educational 5?'’* 
object. J may mention that I saw those schools at MounT*.*. 
Westminster-, which the Commission visited, and I 
did my best to master the outline of the sysiem. 

Afterwards I entered into communication with the 
authorities, and persuaded them to make for me a set 
of models illustrating their system and drawings to 
accompany the models. I got them over in the hope 
of introducing them at Kildare-street, but I found in 
face of the present programme it was no use. It is 
just an illustration of the want of a sympathetic 
syllabus. 

25447. What do you say about drawing ! — Draw- 
ing in the same way is examined in a manner which 
is not likely to make the teachers think how to teach 
it ; they are simply asked to copy either a model or a 
a specimen of freehand, which is set before them, no 
questions are ever asked with regard to the method 
of teaching, By the introduction into the course of 
some questions of that kind with reference to such a 
book as Mr. Taylor’s there would be a very great 
improvement. 

25448. Do the inspectors ever ask the students 
when examining them, to use the blackboard and show 
how they would teaoh with reference to drawing ! 

— Never with reference to drawing, with regard to 
other subjects the blackboard is used continually. 

25449. Do you think that tho inspectors are 
sufficiently in touch with the colleges! — No, I don’t 
think that there is nhy sign of the inspectors us a body 
touch with the colleges, and it is no uso for a college 
to do good work unless the inspectors arc in touch 
with them. 

25450. In what way do yon think they should carry 
on a different system to what they are doing 1 — I am 
speaking from an outside point of viow, I know the 
inspectors arc an exceedingly hard-worked body of 
public servants, but for a year or two after they 
begin they may not havp such a large amount of work. 

T think they ought to visit the colleges, see the criti- 
cism lessons, and have conversations with the masters 
and mistresses of method. W e might gain something 
from visits of that kind, and the inspectors may gain 
something themselves. If they mastered such systems 
as are good at the training colleges, it would help them 
to improve the schools, so that the system, if good at 
the training colleges, might make the schools better. 

25451. Is your method of teaching measurements, 
geography, grammar, aud calisthenics, a different one 
to what is practised in the schools! — Yes, I think with 
regard to all those subjects we have been trying to do 
better than the level of the schools and have failed 
to a large extent, because while they were with us 
the students had a knowledge that they would not be 
questioned on these subjects afterwards, and when 
they went out they dropped them at once, because 
nobody ever made any allusion to them. What I 
mean by measurement is training the eye to know 
heights and breadths and lengths, it is one of the 
first stages in experimental science to tench careful 
measurement. We have in nearly all our rooms the 
height of the rooms marked, and in some details ns to 
the area of the rooms. In our criticism lessons we 
accustom our students to apply these practically, and 
we urge our students when they go out into their 
schools to carry out the system, if it was only by 
putting the measurements up on a slate in a corner of 
the room. 1 have come across cases where our advice 
had been taken, but in the majority of cases the advice 
has been forgotten. 

25452. Now as regards geography! — That was a sub- 
ject that I often felt great regret was not treated in a 
more intelligent way in the examination of the schools. 

The methods now recommended are no new discovery ; 

Mr. Robinson, whose book is on the Board's list, lays it 
down in that book, published as far back as i860, that 
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Dublin. the proper way to teach geography is to begin by deal- 
Nov7u. 1897 . * n g the locality, and getting the locality mastered 
r _ - —— in a practical and interesting way. It is a rule with 

King*. i 'ill me Kildare-plaoe that every female scudent must 

.vc.i. draw a map of her surroundings. They draw a map 
of the schoolroom and then a map of Kildare-place, 
set in its surroundings in the neighbourhood. We 
endeavour to impress on them the importance of that, 
and to carry out the same system in their schools. 
But it is plain that if the inspector only examines in 
a cut and dried way, “How many oounties in 
Ireland?’’ ami “How many towns ?” and still more 
useless, the lengths of rivers and heights of mountains, 
it is quite plain that it is not their fault if they don’t 
carry out that system. Something might be done by 
the Commissioners publishing better maps. It is 
allowable for a teacher to take up the geography of a 
c mnty, but the maps are so indifferent that they don’t 
serve as an encouragement. 

25453. Are there not good and useful maps of the 
Irish counties to be had on a sufficient scale to be 
really instructive? — I don't know of any, and I think 
it is extremely improbable, because I find when I 
come to study maps drawn up by the very best 
English houses, they show a lofty contempt for all 
things Irish, and even a railway that may have been 
established for two or three years will nob be marked 
on the latest English map. 1 have some knowledge 
of this, through our Depository in Kil dare- 
place, and when I occasionally take the liberty of 
pointing out the shortcomings of these gentlemen 
with regard to Ireland, they say there is no demand 
and it does not pay to be up to date. 

25454. How do you teach grammar ? — We always 
try to impress on students the importance of teaching 
grammar on the inductive method, we get them to 
examine sentences. Suppose the lesson was on adverbs, 
they select sentences in which there are adverbs, and 
working from the sentences, they are taught to lead 
up to tbe definition of au adverb ; and we try to 
carry that right through our grammar, but I don’t 
think it ever passes beyond the walls of Kildare- 
place. As regards calisthenics, that is a minor point, 
since the schools were founded by Lancaster, from 
1818 onwards, drill and calisthenics have always been 
our speciality there, and personally I believe in them. 
I think they are the keynote for order and discipline 
in the school, so we insist on all our teachers master- 
ing a system of calisthenics with the view of improv- 
ing their discipline. 

25455. Do you find they do not follow that up 
afterwards 1 — A great many do, that is more followed 
than any of the other matters, because it is attractive 
and is appreciated by tbe parents. 

25456. It amuses the children ? — Yes, but I don’t 
idiink the inspectors fake any notice of it. 

25457. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Are you aware 
•that in the Scottish system a school cannot get the 
higher grant for organization unless attention is paid 
to drill, and drill, I suppose, corresponds pretty nearly 
with calisthenics ? — I did not know about the Scottish 
system, but I knew it was so in England 

25458. Don’t you think that it would be a very 
useful arrangement to make in Ireland ? — It would. 

25459. Take it in this way : suppose that our pre- 
sent system of paying out. the grauts to the schools was 
changed, and that a special grant was to be given for 
general organization, discipline, general good tone of 
the school, that is to say, having the school as a 
school up to the mark, outside the mere bookwork ; 
would it not be a useful thing to require that in 
this case a higher grant should not be earned unless 
there was some form of physical drill practised ? — 
Most certainly. 

25460. Yon spoke of your BLildare -place system of 
teaching grammar : as you have a system that you 
can call your own, I hope yon don’t begin with a 
treatise on formal grammar ? — No. 

25461. In Edinburgh, we were told by one of the 
most experienced inspectors there, that if he had his 


way he would not on any account lot a text-book on 
grammar into tbe hands of a child. Then he was 
asked how lie would teach grammar, and he said he 
would teach it bv taking up sentences from their 
reading books. That seems to me a very rational 

system. Does it correspond with your system ? Yea, 

your Grace. 

25*62. In reference to geography, you say that the 
absence of county maps of Ireland is a drawback, and 
I think you said that the maps published by the Com- 
missioners of National Education are not everything 
they ought to be ; now I am not at all likely to 
champion the Commissioners of National Education 
over everything they did in the past, but we must be 
fair ; remember that there are no maps published by 
the Commissioners? — I did not mean to say published 
by the Commissioners, because I don't think they are 
published by the Commissioners. 

25463. There are maps on the Commissioners' list 
of school requisites, and they supply these on requisi- 
tion, but there are no maps published by the Com- 
missioners themselves ; is not that so? — Yes. 

25464. Mr. Molloy. — And the price ofthe maps 
Mr. Moore refers to is three halfpence each. 

Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Possibly you may think 
it would be ' an advantage to have such maps pub- 
lished by the Commissioners, or at all events, if not 
by them, then by some other body? — Most certainly 
it would be a great advantage to have them published. 

25465. The Commissioners, as you know, have 
published a large number of books, and many of them 
are not exactly such as you or I would regard as 
models of what school books ought to be? — That is so. 

25466. And consequently a number of those books 
have almost dropped out of use in the schools I — Yes. 

25467. I understand you to say that you approve 
of the system of beginning geography with the 
geography, or perhaps it is better to call it the topo- 
graphy, of the place that the children know, and first 
of all with the schoolroom? — Yes. 

25468. There is a system generally adopted in some 
of the German schools, we saw it in England also ; first, 
they have a plan of the schoolroom, then a plan or 
map of the place immediately adjoining tbe school, 
and of course including it, then perhaps the town or 
city, say, Dublin, as a whole, then the city and 
suburbs, next the County Dublin, and then Ireland 
and so on, until in tlio end they have got on, step 
by step, to those two hemispheres that our unfortunate 
children are set to puzzle themselves over in the very 
beginning ? — May I mention in that connection that 
some of our most useful criticism lessons are on the 
town from which the student comes and its surround- 
ings, aud another lesson is on the Dodder, and many 
of them will walk along the Dodder to study it, 

25469. A very experienced inspector told us here 
that ho sometimes asked the Dublin children had they 
ever seen the Liffey, and they said they never luul, 
they ware then asked to point out the Liffey on the 
map of Ireland, and they pointed it out at once, then 
he asked had they not sometimes been ou one of the 
bridges in Dublin and had they not seen the Liffey 
then, and they said no, and when he asked them what 
they had seen, they said “ the liver." You are not 
surprised at that ? — I could quite understand that 
from the ordinary teaching of geography. 

25470. I tell you that we found the very same 
thing in a certain place in England ? — I am very glad 
to hear it. 

25471. Now in speaking ofthe four subjects that 
you speak of as the “ K. P.," or Kildare place, systems, 
that is, measurement, geography, grammar aud calis- 
thenics, you say that they are not recognised by the 
National Education Board, and not encouraged 1— 
This is under another heading, about tho inspectors. 

25472. It refers rather to tho work of the school, 
the practising school, than to the work of the train- 
ing college, at least, primarily ? — Yes. 

25473. You think that those four systems ought to 
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be recognised in the schools, and that, being recog- you know, any test required by the Board of National Dublin, 
nised in the schools, they ought to be prepared for in Education — any test that would ascertain whether the /fm. 12 , 1887 . 

the training colleges? — Certainly. candidate knows how to teach drawing? — Nothing — 

25474. Then it seems to me there is a slight in- that I know of, your Grace, in the examinations. k* T H ’ll 

consistency in what you say ; correct mo if I am 25488. I am not speaking now of voluntary tests. 
wrong. You began, I think, by objecting that there I understand from some questions X have heard put 
was not a sufficient number of subjects for examina- here, that any teacher who wishes can give in the 
fcion in the training colleges, now this recommendation subject of drawing as one of the three model lessons 
seems to go towards introducing an examination in that he is prepared to submit himself to the inspectors 
other subjects ; is that so ? — Geography is a subject, to be tested on ; but that is voluntary, the student need 
grammar is a subject and drill and calisthenics would not put that subject in at all if he does not like ? — 
be so much a habit that an experienced inspector No. 

would see in two minutes whether it was done. 25489. Therefore there is really no test, in the 

25475. But that would bo of no use unless it was proper sense of the word, imposed by the National 
followed up by something in the way of regulating Education Board to ascertain whether a person whom 
the grant?— No use, certainly. the Board is going to certify as a teacher of drawing 

25476. Then do you think that these things should can teach drawing at all ? — No test, 
be taken into account in regulating the grant? — Yes. 25490. The Board gives certificates of capacity to 

25477. Take geography, for instance, you would teach drawing without doing anything to ascertain 
require, in addition to all the things required at pre^* whether the person whom it is going to certify has any 
sent, or at all events in addition to some of them, capacity whatever to teach drawing ; that obviously 

that the children should be taught the topography of is a great defect ? — I think it is. 
their own locality? — I think I was careful to imply 25491. Now as to another subject, handicraft ; in 
that I would not care how little they knew about handicraft your difficulty is that the present pro- 
such matters as rivers in Asia or in Europe, or even gramme or syllabus of the Natioual Education Board 

about the rivers of England, except in a general is not, I think you said, sympathetic? — I quoted that 

■way. as an illustration of why the present handicraft in- 

25478. What you mean then is that they would get str action, such as it is, and as we try to work it, is 
a real grasp of the meaning of geographical terms if not educational in the sense in which the phrase is 
they began by having those terms applied to places used with reference to manual training in England, 
and things that they were seeing every day of their 25492. I don't quite like the word sympathetic ; it 
lives ? — That is my new. is apt to convey an idea which I don’t think you 

25479. You also think that the inspectors ought to mean at all to convey : I am sure you do not think of 
be more in touch with the schools, and, of course, I suggesting that there is want of sympathy with these 
quite agree with you, but do you think it is physically very reasonable vie ws ofyours at the Board of National 
possible for the inspectors at present to bo really in Education ? — Certainly I did not mean to convey that, 
touch with any school in the country, seeing that so 25493. You mean that the present programme of 
much of their time is taken up with all the routine the Board is not really educational ? — Yes. 
work they have to do over the details of the results 25494 Jt is worked practically without a con- 
system as we have it, in its present form ? — Your nection with drawing, which is an obvious radical 
Grace is touching on a subject I did not touch on, but defect ; the whole object appears to be industrial 
on which I am quite prepaved to answer. It was in rather than educational? — Yes. 
the training colleges I said the inspector ought to 25495. You are acquainted, I assume, with the 
know what is going on. Sloyd system ? — Yes. 

25480. But I would ask whether in the present 25496. I suppose you would say that the present 
state of affairs you think it possible for the inspectors handicraft programme of the National Education 
to be in touch either with the schools or colleges ? — Board has no connection whatever with Sloyd, and 
I don’t think it is. in fact no relation to it? — None whatever. 

25481. Yon regard this as one of the evils of the 25497. I need hardly ask you which of the two do 
results system in its present form ? — Yts. you think the more appropriate in a school? — The 

25482. We heard yesterday from an ex-inspector Sloyd, beyond all question, 
that when he first became an inspector, he visited, and 25498. You speak of the Sloyd, I take it, only in 

was obliged to visit, every school in his district a general way? — Yes, I have seen it taught and know 

three or four times a year, and when he was asked the principles. 

what he did on those occasions, lie said he conferred 25499. It is capable of adaptation to the needs of 
with the teachers, observing their method of teaching different countries : you don’t of course mean ex- 
and made suggestions and so on ; you regard all that, clusively Swedish Sloyd as worked in Sweden ? — No. 

I am sure, as very important ? — Yes. 25500. But you mean a system of woodwork con- 

25483. But unfortunately it is work that can structed on really educational lines, as the Swedish 
hardly be done at present, indeed I may say that Sloyd system undoubtedly is, and as the curiously con- 
cannot possibly be done at present, owing to the way struoced system of the National Education Board 
in which the time of the inspectors is occupied, with undoubcedly is not ? — Yes. 


making out figures about the answering of tbe pupils 25501. As to the special work of the training 
in connection with the results examinations? — That college. You were asked by Lord Belraore about the 
is so. time that is given to each of the two branches of 

25484. Now in reference to drawing : in the work of the training college, that is, on the one 
examination in drawing, you say, the teachers are hand, the teaching of certain subjects to the students, 
merely tested as to whether they can draw, and not at and, on the other, the training of the students in the 
all as to whether they can teach drawing ? — That is art of teaching; you said, I think, that you could not 
so. exactly define the amount of time given to each ? — I 

25485. The blackboard, I think you said, is not said I could give the principles upon which we 
used in the teaching of drawing ? — I did not say that, work. 

your Grace. I said I did not think the blackboard 25502. Don’t you think that the whole system 
was ever used in examining in drawing. embodied in the programme of tbe National Educa- 

25486. Then it is used in tbe classroom in the tion Board obliges yon to give an undue amount of 
teaching of drawing? — Certainly. time to the work of teaching the students, as distinct 

25487. You consider that it ought to be used also from the work of training them in tbe art of teaching 1 
in the examination in drawing. Is there, so far as — Beyond question. 
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25503. And don’t you think that the whole system, 
as it exists in all the training colleges, taking yours 
of course only as a specimen, is calculated to put 
before the students in those colleges a wrong idea of 
the function of a training college, to suggest, I mean, 
that the college is a place to which students come to 
he prepared for passing examinations, examinations 
by passing which they can improve their classification, 
and so get a better salary t-Ll think the system has 
that tendency, but if I may speak for my own college 
there is nothing they are told there so often as that 
mere examination work is not the object of the 
college. 

25504. Still the system is such that it is put upon 
the college to make a special effort to counteract what 
is undoubtedly the natural result of the system 
itself ? — Yes. 

25505. Bad as all this is, we have to remember for 
our comfort, if it is any comfort to us, that in this 
respect the programmes in other countries labour 
under exactly the same defects ; the programme in the 
English and Scotch training colleges, I have been 
assured by inspectors of great experience in England 
and Scotland, raises exactly the same difficulty that 
we complain of here ? — That is so, I think, to perhaps 
a lesser extent ; but it is so. 

25506. At all events you recognise, I am sure, that 
the Commissioners of National Education deserve 
some credit for moving of their own accord in all this 
matter with a view to ascertain the defects of the 
existing system 1 — I should be very sorry to appear 
as an unfriendly critic of the Commissioners of 
National Education. 

25507. Yon recognise that the National Education 
Board of the present day has a thoroughly open mind 
on all these subjects, and we, the members of this 
Commission, such of us as are also members of the 
Board, have come here for the one purpose of getting 
every useful suggestion that persons of experience 
such as yon can give us ? — Undoubtedly. 

25508. As to the results system, you said that you 
had to work to a certain extent under it in the 
training college, but not in its pecuniary aspect — that 
you only suffer in prestige? — We suffer in prestige, of 
course, if we don’t pass our students. 

25509. But there is no reason why you should not 
pass your students any more than the people in other 
training colleges : if the cause of failure is that there 
is anything wrong in the programme, then it tells all 
round, and if everybody suffers all round there is no 
particular loss of prestige anywhere ? — I am not com- 
plaining as compared with the other colleges. 

25510. But there is point in your complaint : all 
the training colleges may suffer in the eyes of un- 
trained teachers : if they see the students failing, 
they will think it is because the colleges are not what 
they ought to be ? — Certainly. 

25511. But as to the results system, have you not 
to work under it in the training colleges, even in its 
pecuniary aspect ? — To some extent, yes. 

25512. I should certainly think so, and hence I 
was surprised at your limiting it to a question of 
prestige : there is a bonus given to the college on con- 
dition that the trained teacher who goes out from it 
subsequently fulfils a number of requirements — he has 
to satisfy all the tests of the National Education 
• Board that he has taught satisfactorily for two years ? 
— Yes, £14 and £20. 

25513. No matter how well the training college 
has done its work, still if the teacher doe3 not 
actually fulfil those conditions, the training college 
does not get the money it has done its best to earn ? 
—No. 

25514. Just as if an eminent doctor had done 
his best for a patient, but was to get no fee because 
the patient was not perfectly cured : that, as we know, 

■ is the aspect of the results system in the schools that 
is so generally complained of by the teachers : they 


say that when they do their work, and do it honestly 
and thoroughly, so far as in them lies, they ought to 
get paid for it? — Yes, your Grace. 

25515. We have, of course, to remember that the 

bonus to be paid to the training college may be cal- 
culated on the principle that it is impossible that 
every candidate going out from the college should 
comply with the prescribed conditions, so that the 
bonus should be fixed at such a figure as will ensure 
the college getting what it is entitled to, allowance 
being made in the computation for the fair average 
percentage of failures ?— That is so. 

25516. And it is quite possible that the bonus is 
really struck at the particular figure at which it stands, 
in order to make all due payment to the college for 
doing its work as well as a college can be expected to 
do it, allowing for the small inevitable percentage of 
failures : if this is really so, and, for all I know it 
may be, the college in the net result would get all it 
ought to got 1 — That is really the reason I said we 
should not suffer pecuniarily. 

25517. Possibly it is so : so that if, instead of a 
bonus on the successful students, an extra payment 
was to be made for every student, in addition to the 
£50 a year now paid, then the extra payment would 
have to he struck at a lower figure than at present ? 
— Yes. 

25518. Perhaps that may be the correct view, and, 
if so, it may possibly apply to the case of the teachers 
and their results fees as well. Still it lias the look of a 
hardship about it. I suppose we cannot clear it up. 
There is just one other matter. You have given us 
some very valuable criticisms about the new pro- 
gramme of the National Education Board for the 
examination of teachers and of students of training 
colleges, but, let me ask you, comparing the new pro- 
gramme with the old, which would you prefer? — The 
new programme certainly, as a whole, and on its 
merits. 

25519. The Commissioners of National Education, 
as I think you know, took considerable pains to as- 
certain the view of the heads of the training colleges 
and of other persons interested in this matter, before 
they drew up this new programme : did they not ? 
— Yes, yonr Grace. 

25520. May I ask you then did you, when you 
were cousulted on the new programme, make the 
suggestions that you are making now 1 — I thought 
that that question might come up, andltooksomepains 
to see where the difference lay. We made suggestions, 
but of course they were only suggestions, and we were 
not finally consulted as to the programme. 

25521. I take it that this is how the case stands : 
from the practical working out of the programme you 
have come to see these defects that you have told us 
about, and it is quite possible that the National Edu- 
cation Board itself did not foresee all the conse- 
quences that you say have resulted in practice ; you 
did not foresee them, and perhaps some of us did not 
foresee them either? — Yes. 

25522. My reason for asking these questions is that 
iu an official report since published we were told : — 
“ The Commissioners’ new programme for teachers 
has been favourably received by the colleges, and all 
the Queen’s Scholars who have entered this year for a 
two years’ course are now studying according to the 
new programme”? — That is so ; we were very much 
pleased with the new programme as a whole. 

25523. But you have found out in the course of 
actual working that there are some drawbacks? — I 
don't wish to convey either that all the suggestions 
we made were adopted, or that the non-adoption of 
them has led to this difficulty. There was mensuration 
for instance. 

25524. In the old programme, geometry and men- 
suration formed a combined subject, failure in which 
combined subject would be fatal to the chance of the 
candidate passing ? — That is so. 
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25525. But if a candidate got sufficient marks iu 
geometry to amount to 20 per cent, of the whole 
number assigned to both geometry and mensuration 
combined, then the candidate would pass! — That is so. 

25526. And this, even if he answered nothing in. 
mensuration ! — Yes. 

25527. But under the new programme, as it at 
present stands, he must get 20 per cent, of the marks 
assigned to geometry, and also 20 per cent, of those 
assigned to mensuration, failure to secure both these 
percentages being fatal to him ! — That is so. 

25528. In reference to drawing, you advocate the 
making of it compulsory ! — Yes. 

25529. You say that elementary science also should 
be made compulsory, but you recommend this to be 
done only as soon as certain preliminaries have been 
arranged : of drawing you say that it ought to be 
made compulsory apparently at once : you intended 
to make that distinction]— Yes, I did. 

25530. And do you think that drawing can be 
made compulsory without waiting for preliminary ar- 
rangements : if so, who is to teach itl — I thought of 
that in drawing up my suggestions ; it would depend 
on the way in which the Commissioners expected the 
drawing to be done at first ; anything of that kind in- 
troduced for the first time should be treated very 
gently. 

25531. To use your own word, treated sympa- 
thetically ] — Yes. There is a saying, which is a very 
old one, I find in a report of one of the inspectors 
of Kildare-place in 1825, that everybody who can be 
taught to write can be taught to draw. 

25532. We were told yesterday by a person of a 
good deal of experience that anyone who is fit to be a 
teacher at all is really capable of teaching drawing for 
elementally purposes ? — -1 think that is the case for 
elementary purposes. 

25533. Of course, it could not be introduced in the 
higher classes without some stepB being taken to secure 
the competence of the teachers ; don’t you think it 
would be advisable all round that the teachers should 
not be, as it were, let loose on tins subject of drawing 
without some means being first taken to enable them 
to qualify themselves] — I think that would be 
advisable. 

25534. You are aware that the way some teachers 
at present teach it, according to the information before 
us, is that they simply give out a number of 
copies to the children, and set the children to copy 
those, — that sort of thing might go on to a large extent 
if the subject were made compulsory ; hence I think 
it would be well, and I trust yon will agree with me, 
that, in the first instance, something should be done 
to allow them bow to teach ] — Certainly, I do. 

25535. Have you thought liow that could be done] 
— I have read the different evidence given. I think 
there are a great many ways in which it could be 
done ; first of all, a very simple treatise on the subject 
would be a very great help to start with. 

25536. It would be better than nothing 1 — Yes ; 
secondly, very simple requirements laid down clearly, 
with definite instructions to the inspectors what they 
are to ask for ; then, of course, there are all these 
valuable suggestions about gathering teachers together 
for lectures — those are more difficult. 

25537. Don’t you think it would be well to instruct 
the inspectors in the beginning that what they had 
to look to was not so much the drawing done by the 
pupils as the method of teaching adopted by the 
teachers I — That would be most iuqiortant. • 

25538. And in that way an inspector observing a 
defect could give some useful suggestions to the 
teacher ] — Certainly. 

25539. School gardens you spoke of with approval ; 
I think you Bpoke of the special difficulty of schools 
in towns — that they cannot always have gardens ] — It 
would be more difficult for them. 

25540. Someone suggested to us that window gar- 


dening could be introduced ! — Tt could ; we have it .DabHa. 
at Kildare-place, in spite of a chimney that floods us j» ou 12; JgW ; 
with smoke. g ev 

25541. So that in places where a school garden was Kingsmill 
not available, some use could be made of a window Moore, si.*, 
garden ] — Y es. 

25542. And I believe that even school gardening 
can be worked out on a very Small plot of ground 1 — 

Certainly. 

25543. I don’t know whether you read the evidence 
that we had here about the Eruiiskerry school ] — No ; 

I did not. 

25544. As regards agriculture in the full sense of 
the word, you don’t contemplate, I suppose, that the 
National Education Board should undertake to teach 
boys how to farm ] — No ; I do not. 

25545. Any more than we should teach boys in 
towns how to become carpenters, or tailors, or shoe- 
makers] — No. 

25546. Brit suppose you consider that the scientific 
principles should be taught that underlie agricultural 
operations ! — These would be most important. 

25547. And that, as far as possible, experiments in 
connection with these principles should come in] — I 
don’t see how these could come into ordinary schools 
myself; but if made possible, they would be very 
valuable. 

25548. But supposing that some simple experiments 
could be made ! — Yea. 

25549. We have had suggestions about the forming 
of collections of natural objects ; what do you think 
of that? — I think it ought to be encouraged in every 
school. 

25550. Especially if these collections were made by 
the pupils themselves 1 — Yes. 

25551. It was suggested that it would be a useful 
thing to introduce some system of experiments, per- 
haps, in connection with gardening, with a view of 
getting the notion out of the minds of a large section of 
the population of this country the idea that people are to 
go on doing certain things simply because their fathers 
and grandfathers had doae them before them] — 

Yes. 

25552. I understand that this idea unfortunately 
prevails to a large extent in some of the agricultural 
districts of Ireland] — Yes. 

25553. Don’t you think that introducing some 
little experimental work in connection with garden- 
ing would do something to eradicate that idea] — 

I think so. 

25554. And these experiments could easily be 
made in connection with horticulture ! — Possibly. 

25555. Here again, your object in dealing with 
horticulture would not be to train the boys to 
become gardeners as a profession ! — Certainly not. 

25556. Has it ever occurred to you as a means of 
getting over the difficulty of the outfit for tlie instruc- 
tion in woodwork, that a system of centres might be 
conveniently adopted. Let us suppose that in this 
neighbourhood, for instance, where we are now met, 
some convenient place could be found, not far from 
your Kildare-place schools, not far from the Rev. Mr. 

Robinson's new school in Westland-row, and not 
far from Father Murphy's new school in Bruuswick- 
street, and that, for a couple of hours, once a week, 
that centre might be used by the pupils from one or 
other of these different schools — would not a plan like 
that help us in getting over the cost of providing the 
necessary plant for a number of schools ; it is a plan 
that we found working very well in London! — I 
know it does, and I don't see any reason why it 
should not work here ; I have often heard it dis- 
cussed, and the question argued at different educa- 
tional boards, but it has not come to anything. 

25557. You don’t think it would interfere in any 
way with the denominational distinction of our 
Dublin schools! — I don’t see any reason why it 
should. 

3 F 2 
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25558. Yon made some reference to the difficulties 
of the new programme of the National Education 
Board as experienced by the students of your college 
this year at the examinations, but I was glad to hear 
you say that certain important concessions were 
afterwards made by the National Education Board, 
particularly glad for I was not there myself, so that 
even if they were not sympathetic on the occasion I 
should not have come in for any of the blame 1 — The 
Commissioners always are very sympathetic. 

25559. Mr. Redington. — In reference to your 
criticism of the new programme, I should like to ask 
you whether some of die subjects that have been 
introduced into it meet with your approval ; do you 
approve of reading being included as one of the sub- 
jects that carry marks t— -Certainly. 

25560. You are aware that was not the case 
formerly ! — Yes. 

25561. In the same way penmanship ; do you think 
that ought to count 'I — It certainly ought to count. 

25562. You are aware it does count in the English 
programme 1 — I know it does. 

25563. As regards those two subjects, I wish to 
point out that making them carry marks is certainly 
an advantage to the teachers 1 — Yes, we take no 
objection to that. When I said seventeen subjects 
I summed up all that were there. 

25564. Yes, but jierhaps it gives a false impression, 
two of those subjects not being very difficult. Then 
there are marks for English composition 1 — I strougly 
approve of it. 

25565. I suppose you think the course of English 
literature is better than the old subject “ lesson books”! 
— There is no question about that. 

25566. Also that giving marks for a practical test 
in teaching is an improvement 1 — It is, perhaps, the 
best feature in the whole programme. 

25567. I take it that what you object to is that so 
many of the mathematical subjects are compulsory — 
algebra, geometry’, and mensuration 1 — That and the 
fact that arithmetic is required in the second year ; 
we, I think, were rather in favour of the mathe- 
matical programme as it is, provided arithmetic might 
be omitted the second year. 

25568. Do I understand that the suggestion you 
would make is that algebra, geometry, and mensura- 
tion should not be compulsory subjects! — Yes, I 
think that would be a vei-y great relief. 

25569. What do you think of book-keeping ; would 
you make that optional too 1 — Book-keeping is a sub- 
ject of which I know little, but it seems to me unwise 
to make it compulsory. 

25570. Then we come to the question of geography 
and agriculture ; geography does not occnr among the 
compulsory subjects in England ; do you think it 
might be dropped ! — After the first year I think the 
new programme does allow us to drop it, and we like 
that very much, but I should not like to drop it 
altogether. 

25571. In order to reduce the seventeen you must 
drop some subject 1 — It is not necessary, I think, to 
drop a subject altogether ; it is one thing to drop a 
subject and another to make a student fail if he gets 
under 20 per cent, marks. 

25572. I mean to make it cease to lie compulsory 1 
— Oould there not be another plan, which I think is 
the English plan — take the subject of drawing, which 
we approve of being made compulsory, let it be a 
requirement that candidates shall get 50 per cent, 
in the whole examination, yet, although they may 
fall below 20 per cent, in drawing, or in some difficult 
subject, still let them go through their examination 
as a whole ; that is the English system. 

2557 3. You compel them to take it up, but you do 
not make failure in it entail loss of the examination ? 
—Yes. 

2557 4. Ts that what you would suggest as regards 
these mathematical subjects!— Yes. 


25575. As regards agriculture, would you still have 

it a compulsory subject or omit it altogether! I should 

be sorry to see it deposed, I would like the method of 
examination altered. 

25576. Then I take it your idea is to make a 
failure iu only a certain number of subjects fatal?— 
That is my view. 

25577. That applies, I suppose, to the examination 
when your students are leaving college, or would it 
also apply to the entrance examination! — Not to the 
entrance, for of course when candidates are coming up 
to the college it is a fair time to reject those who ura 
not qualified ; but when they have been admitted 
after an entrance examination which is a real test, 
nobody has much right to complain of failures ; and 
I don’t think we should complain except for the 
startling figure of ten failures Inst year as compared 
with fourteen in all the previous years. 

25578. I take it that as long as geography is 
compulsory in schools, it would be right to exact the 
minimum knowledge of it from every teacher who gets 
classification, therefore it must remain in column 1 1 
—Yes. 

25579. I think I am right in saying that some of 
the subjects in the English Training College course, 
include two of our subjects — does not “ English " in 
the English code mean what we call grammar 
and literature combined 1 — English composition is a 
separate subject. 

25580. In the first year's syllabus “ English " in- 
cludes “general knowledge of the history and gram- 
matical structure of the language,” and also “an in- 
telligent acquaintance with the language, style and 
subject matter of a 1 Selection from Tennyson,' and: 
Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverley.” That would 
cover grammar and literature. In the second year it 
is “ an intelligent acquaintance with the language, 
style and Bubject matter of Tennyson’s ‘The Coming 
of Arthur ' and ‘ The Passing of Arthur - ,' ic., &c.' r 
— that would also include grammar and literature! 
— It ought to be made to do so. 

25582. Monsignor Molloy. — I find in your pros- 
pectus that you lave a professor of experimental 
physics in the training college in Kilda re-place ? — 
That subject has disappeared with the new pro- 
gramme. 

25583. But you have a professor! — He has dis- 
appeared also. 

25584. So tire new programme has not only 
killed science but killed the professor. The new pro- 
gramme came in and experimental physics went out, 
und with experimental physics the professor dis- 
appeared 1 — Yes. 

25585. You are in favour of teaching the elements 
of physical science in primary schools 1 — Yes. 

25586. Would you agree with me in saying that 
the teaching should be more simple and elementary 1 
— Oh, certainly. 

25587. That is to say, it should consist very largely 
of explanation of common things and of simple 
scientific principles, and be illustrated with objects 
and with simple experiments 1 — Experiments done by 
the pupils is a very important part of it I should 
think. 

25588. Up tfi the present, any programme of 
physical science under which it could be taught in 
the schools, sets forth a long list and rather a high 
sounding - list of great branches of physical science. I 
find mechanics, hydrostatics, pneumatics, light, 
sound, heat and the steam engine, physical geography, 
magnetism and electricity, inorganic chemistry. 
Now does it seem to you that that is the sort of 
programme' under which such a course os you think 
desirable in primary schools could be most efficiently 
taught 1 — Certainly not, hut Course H in the English 
course seems to me a workable programme. 
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• 25589. Would you agree with me then in saying the last report of the Commissioners, I don’t observe Dublin, 

that a much better method would be to draw up an any training assistants, have you such an office ? — No, a m .~i 2 ~igfr, 

outline of the common things to be explained, and we have no training assistants, so-called. We have our — - 

the simple principles of science that are to be master of method, who is master of the boys' school, ill 

illustrated, and set that before the teachers as and then our mistresses of the girls’ school and infant Moons m.a. 

what they are to teach in the primary schools ? — school work in connection with him, and in addition 
That, I think, would be the right way to do it. we have a lady superintendent, who also works in con- 

25590. Provided always that that syllabus would neotion with him — they assist in training, 
be a sympathetic syllabus 1 — Yes. 25606. They have all that in Marl borough-street 

25591. Now in order to introduce the subject of College, and over and above that they have specialists 
physical science into primary schools, you say certain called training assistants, who assist the students in 
preliminaries would be necessary, and one of these training in the coarse of their studies in the evening, 
preliminaries would, I suppose, be that these subjects looking after them during the daytime in a general 
should be taught is the training colleges 1 — Yes. way. You have not got officers of that kind 1 — We 

25592. Which might lead to, perhaps, a revival of have not. 
the professors of that subject. Would you think also 25607. There is a pretty large staff of that kind in 
that the course taught in the training college should connection with Marlborough-street College 1 — I 
be framed with a view to what the teachers have to believe there is. 

teach afterwards in the schools? — Certainly, hut I 25608. Are there any members of your professoriate 
don’t know that it should be limited to it. pensionable by the Treasury on the termination of 

25593. But you agree it should he framed with a their course, or at any time? — Not that I know of. 
view to that. You think it ought not to be strictly 25609. Has the introduction of a pension ever 
limited to it? — The teacher wants to know something been thought of? I believe as a mutter of fact in the 

more than he has to teach. case of Murlborough-street some members of the pro- 

25594. A teacher should know his subiect more fessoriate are pensionable 1 — So 1 believe, 
thoroughly and widely than a pupil is expected to 25610. It was at one time, if I mistake not, under 
know it?— Yes. consideration in connection with your college, and 

25595. And therefore, while the course taught indeed, some of the other colleges, to look after the 
in the training colleges should he framed with a view iuteiests of the' untrained teachers now in charge of 
to the programme of the primary schools, it should schools of a suitable age? — Yes. 
be wider and deeper? — Yes. 25611. On your side. I believe the number was 

25596. And the coarse should be compulsory? — 167 ascertained to be then in charge of schools who 

Yes. were untrained, and who by age would be regarded 

25597. Because if it is not compulsory in the ns fairly suitable to he brought up for improvement 
training colleges, it cannot be possible in the primary in methods of teaching ? — It is a matter of memory 
schools ? — Certainly, it should be compulsory in the with me, but I think it is about that figure, 
training colleges. 25612. Would yon advocate that course now, that 

25598. Mr. Molloy. — I notice in the last published was suggested some two or three years ago? — Yes, I 
report of the Commissioners that you liad thirty-four should. 

men and sixty-nine women in the training session of 25613. The 167, if I mistake not, were persons 
1895-96. How can you account for the disproportion generally suitable for training?— Yea. 
between men and women; is it that you had not 25614. And training these, even in a short course,, 
accommodation for the men ? — There are two ways of would qualify, so to say, nearly all the teachers of 
accounting for it — one is that we have always until your schools throughout the country to rank as trained 
this year found a difficulty in getting men. We got teachers ? — It. would. 

sufficient male candidates this year for the first time. 25615. Would there be any difficulty in carrying 
We had qualified male candidates, twice as many as out that system in connection with your college ? — 
we required. We always liad enough male candidates It could be done, of course it would mean extra work, 
for the July examinations, that is to say, they came and giving up vacations and things of that kind. I 
up, but they did not come up sufficiently well pre- don’t think we could be expected to do it without 
pared to pass. some additional State aid. 

25599. What course do you adopt in order to 25616. Obviously, not without additional State 
get candidates? — We have to advertise in all the aid ? — It could be done, certaiuly. 
papers and circulate our report sometimes. We have 25617. There is no intrinsic difficulty in having 
addressed all the clergy of our church. it canned out under the supervision of the authorities 

25600. Do the Board’s inspectors, upwards of sixty in your college? — There is none, 
in number, co-operate in securing candidates for your 250 18. You referred to the point that you would 
college as they do for Marlborough street ? — Certainly be glad to see inspectors visiting your college more 
not, the officials in many cases — this relates rather to frequently. Yon don’t mean merely these inspectors 
former years, when our work was not so well known — who are officially in charge of the college? — Certainly 
discouraged students from coming to Kildare-place, not, we welcome their visits at all times. 

That has now disappeared, and I am glad to say the 25619. I understood you to mean the general body 
contrary is now just as often the case. of inspectors and above all newly-appointed in- 

25601. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — They have be- spectors? — Yes. 
come more sympathetic ? — More sympathetic. 25620. I would regard that as a matter of very 

25602. Mr. Molloy. — In connection with great importance. They would have an opportunity 
Marlborough-street College the inspectors are called of conferring with the authorities of the college, seeing 
upon to fill up a form expressing an opinion of the the students in training, the reference libraries, the 
candidates ; is there any form similar to that in opera- methods of teaching, the museum (such as you have 
tion in the interests of your college or any other college in your college), and being in touch, so to say, with 
except Marlborough-street? — None that I know of. the work done? — We could draw their attention to 
25603. So that in that respect, although the any special points to which we attached importance 
colleges are ex-pro/esso on an equality, there is an ami which had not hitherto been recognized, 
advantage of one college over the others? — Certainly. 25621. It would be a sort of mutual education? — Yes. 

25604. And that leads to the necessity of exten- 25622. As a matter of fact, in connection with the 
sive advertising on your port, and communication with early appointment of inspectors under the National 
the clergy throughout the country, with a view to Board, that was one of the conditions of the appoint- 
securiug candidates ? — Yes. ment. At that time there was only one normal college, 

25605. Looking to your College staff, as published in and it was a sine qua non that an inspector, m his 
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appointment, and as often as he came to Dublin 
subsequently, should visit that training college, confer 
with the professors and heads of the primary schools 
in connection with it, and spend some time there ? — 

I know it was the custom in the old Kildare-place 
society. In 1828-30 the inspectors had to come to 
the normal schools. 

25623. So that harmonizes with your suggestion 
now 1 — X es. 

25624. And benefit would accrue to the inspectors 
from it 1 — And benefit would come to the college, too ; 
we should both be helped. They might point out if 
our plans were difficult to apply ; they might modify 
them from their experience. It would help us all. 

2-1625. You have a system of measurements and 
areas delineated in your class rooms and study halls 1 
—Yes. 

25626. Would not that be largely taken into account 
in the tests applied to the students by the inspec- 
tors who examine at the end of the session 1 — 
It would come in in this way : very often in the 
lessons sent up to the inspectors there are allusions 
to measurements and practical things of that kind. 

25627. And the fact of having those practically 
before the students would certainly be appreciated by 
the inspectors ? — I think so ; for instance, in a lesson on 
architecture, if 10 feet or 12 feet was mentioned, they 
would refer to the room, aud so make it a concrete 
reality. 

25628. I see that since the establishment of your 
college in 1884 up to 1896, so many as 593 — close upon 
600 — Queen’s Scholars passed through your college and 
obtained certificates with a view to teaching? — Yes. 

25629. Now, all these, you explain, underwent 
examination with a view to classification at the end 
of their course ? — Yes. 

25630. Do you think so many would have applied 
lor entrance to your college if there were not that 
object prominently before them at chat time? — I am 
■quite certain they would not. 

25631. Are you of opinion that the time has come 
•when that might be largely dispensed with, and you 
■might restrict your instruction in the colleges mainly 
to the art of teaching? — Tnat would be a very radical 
change. 1 want to see something in that direction, 
but I would not be prepared to say without considera- 
tion whether we were to go the whole distance or not ; 
certainly we would be better able to do it now when 
training has been made compulsory. If it was merely 
a training place, and training was not made compul- 
sory, a very large number of teachers would never 
dream of coming to it. 

25632. Do you think the managers of your schools 
throughout the country appreciate the training diploma 
in the art of teaching alone — a certificate that a man 
bos obtained a first-class diploma in teaching, as distinct 
from proficiency in literary subjects ? — That has not 
been made at all a sufficient reality yet. I am always 
glad, in recommending passed teachers,- to call atten- 
tion to the grade of their diploma, aud it has weight 
that way, but a great deAl more importance should be 
attached to that diploma. 

25633. By whom ought steps to be taken to make 
that diploma better known ? — The first thing that is 
wanted is a little more connection between the Com- 
missioners and the training college authorities. The 
rule is that when a student lias taught well for two 
years the diploma is to be issued, provided two satis- 
factory reports have been given. In England the two 
satisfactory reports are sometimes issued under two 
years ; in our case they are never issued until two 
years have passed, and frequently they are not issued 
until after a number of years — in one case it was only 
issued after ten years. I don’t complain of that if the 
teaching has not been right ; but for the most part 
we have no complaint from the Commissioners that 
teachers are not doing good work, so we cannot un- 
derstand why the diplomas do not come. I have 


sometimes applied five times without receiving any 
information as to why they are not issued. It happens 
very frequently that in the case of female teachers, 
the girl 8 know nothiug of this block. They have been 
teaching for four or live years, and they get married, 
imagining we have no claim upon them. Then I g 0 
to the Education Office to make personal inquiries as 
to the cause of the delay, und there I, perhaps, find for 
the first time there are four or five unsatisfactory 
reports. 

25634. That delay you complain of would, perhaps, 
arise from too much sympathy on the part of the Edu 
cation Office with the training college — not wishing to 
convey the unwelcome intelligence that your candidate 
had failed, and wishing, perhaps, to give a further 
chance?— I think it has arisen largely from kindly 
motives, but I don’t see why the fact of their telling us 
that someone was iu danger might not help that teacher 
to get on finally, for, naturally, from the patronage that 
comes to the head of a training college his communica- 
tion to a teacher would have a stimulating effect. 

25635. Do you think it would help you if a report 
was made from the office to you on these teachers, 
just as it is sent to the managers ?— Yes, it would help 
us greatly. 

25636. Or we might allow you to see the reports ? — 
It would be quite enough for my purpose if we were 
told that such and such a teacher’s report was not 
satisfactory. 

25637. What year did you introduce the instruction 
in manual work ? I think you called it carpentry, 
straight off? — It is carpentry. In 1887-88. 

25638. What teacher did yon employ for that? — It 
was n carpentcx - . We have a very clever carpenter, 
who does a great deal of work for us. He is a man 
quite out of the common with regard to his artistic 
capacities and skill as an artizau ; he is a builder and 
contractor. 

25639. In that manual instruction workroom is 
drawing taught to scale? — No; it is mere car- 
pentry. 

25640. Now, with regard to the museum that I have 
often seen in your practising school, the pupils, I 
believe, colleot the objects? — Yes. The master, Mr. 
Henley, is the guiding spirit, and the pupils bring in 
the specimens. 

25641. Does he take them out into the country, 
and let them pick up anything of a special kind ? — He 
does that occasionally. 

25642. Rev. Dr. Evans. — In the earlier part of your 
evidence did you intend to convey that the Board of 
Education has no test of the ability of Queen’s 
Scholars to teach chawing, as distinguished from their 
knowledge of drawing? — Yes. So far as I am aware, 
all that is asked of the teachers is to copy either a 
model or a drawing from the fiat. 

25643. But it is your opinion that they make no 
test of the abilities of the Queen’s Scholars to teaoh 
drawing, aa distinguished from tlieir knowledge of 
drawing ? — That is my opinion. 

25644. Does the Board of Education make any dis- 
tinction of the same kind in regard to any other sub- 
ject — that is to say, lias it a test of the ability of the 
Queen’s Scholars to teach arithmetic, as distinct from 
the test of the knowledge of arithmetic? — I should 
think that the introduction of theoretical questions 
would tend in that direction, but more might be done 
all along the subjects with advantage. 

25645. Is there a single case in which the Board 
tests the ability of the candidate to teach, as distin- 
guished from testing the knowledge of the subject?—- 
I don’t think there is any case in which that is dis- 
tinguished, but there are papers — as, for instance, the 
theoretical part of arithmetic — in which the idea 
comes in, but, as I said, not sufficiently. Of course 
there is inspection by the inspectors, which is the most 
valuable part of the system, but I take it you are 
questioning solely with reference to the paper work. 

25646. Now, in regard to practical tests, does the 
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Board require Queen’s Scholars to go through practical 
tests in practising schools? — Yes. 

25647. Has the Board anywhere excluded drawing 
from those tests ? — Nowhere. 

25648. Therefore it does not follow that drawing 
is in any exceptional way at a disadvantage? — No, I 
did not mean to convey that it was. 

25640. Then you must mean that you want to see 
something more done for drawing than for any other 
subject? — Yes, I think so, on account of the compara- 
tive absence of drawing from the schools, the subject 
has been neglected very largely, and if it is to be 
made compulsory, you require to draw the teacher's 
attention pointedly to the way way he is to teach it. 

25650. In the admission of Queen's Scholars to the 
training college, liave you ever found any difficulty in 
getting candidates who were competent in drawing at 
that stage ? — We have always found a difficulty. 

25651. Have you ever rejected anyone because 
there seemed to be an inability to leam the subject of 
drawing ? — No, because we had hitherto no means of 
testing ; but I may mention that although drawing 
is optional in the new programme, in column 1, we 
have this year at Kildare-pince, made it compulsory 
for female students, that of course, will give us an 
opportunity of rejecting them. 

25652. I am glad to hear you are in favour of in- 
troducing elementary science into the schools ; if 
elementary science is to be introduced into the 
schools, does it not follow that it must be taught in 
the training colleges 1 — Certainly. 

25653. And if it follows that it must be taught in 
the training colleges, then the training colleges mast 
be teaching places ? — I have been careful, I hope all 
along, to say that the training colleges must be teach- 
ing places, teaching a subject, and teaching how to 
teach it, there is no opposition between those positions. 

25654. I agree, but we cannot ever, 1 suppose, hope 
to eliminate the teaching of subjects from the train- 
ing colleges, and restrict these institutions entirely 
to the office of teaching how to teach ? — I don’t see 
how it is to be done. I was asked the question as 
to whether I would be in favour altogether of giving 
up the examination of teachers in connection with 
the training colleges for classes, and I said I could 
not see my way to such a radical change as that : the 
line of thought of your question suggested that 
answer. 

25655. You always have a larger number of female 
candidates 1 — Yes, but we have now as many male 
candidates as we desire. 

‘ 28656. Do the clergy throughout the country ever 
write to you in favour of certain candidates in whom 
they may be naturally interested? — Almost invari- 
ably, in fact we require something of that kind from 
the clergymen, some testimonial as to diameter. 

25657. Is your training college at any disadvantage 
because you had not some sort of list of eligible can- 
didates from the inspectors throughout Ireland ? — I 
think there is a certain disadvantage ; the inspectors 
are the officers of the State, and the colleges are 
colleges of the State, and I think the inspectors 
ought to be absolutely impartial at any rate. 

25658. And you would be in favour in the case of 
a denominational training college, of having the same 
practice carried out that was in existence in the 
undenominational training colleges ; I don't wish to 
be understood as moving in the matter, because we 
seem to be pretty right about the male candidates 
now ? — Perhaps if I was asked the question five or ten 
yearn ago, I would say yes, and as & matter of equity, 
I think it would be right, but I don't wish to be 
understoood now as complaining. 

25659. Bev. Dr. Wilson. — Y ou prefer, I think I 
have heard you say, the new programme to the old 
one ? — Yes. 

25660. Were you under the old programme from 
1884 to 18961— Yes. 


25C61. And during that time you had only fourteen Dublin, 
failures out of some thousand students? — Yes. .Vou."ijTi 897 . 

25662. In 1897 you have had ten failures out of — - 

1 1 5 students ? — Yes. KfomnlH 

25663. How is it you failed more on your own Moor#, m.a. 
preferred programme than on the old one? — That 
question is very easily answered, but it is rather a 
long siibjeot to go into; the mathematical papers 
this time, in which the chief failures occurred, were 

3 osed to be given to a second class, and they were 
y first class papers ; this we are prepared to prove ; 
it is a very simple proof and does not involve any 
knowledge of mathematics, because questions on the B 
new paper were, in many cases, identical with ques- 
tions on the old A paper, and questions on the C 
paper were identical with the old B, so that there 
was an increase of the standard in mathematics, for 
which wo were not prepared, and could not be 
prepared. 

25664. So that such a large proportion of failures 
may not occur again, what remedy would you sug- 
gest? — There is one practical remedy, that is a return 
to the old system of setting papers in former years. 

In former years half the questions were easy and half 
the questions were difficult ; this year for the first 
time, all the questions were made of equal difficulty. 

The old plan seemed to me the proper one ; for a 
student who was weak upon a subject, would take up 
the easy questions and get low marks, it is true, but 
still qualifying marks. The removal of that condition 
has been disastrous. 

25665. You complain that our inspectors have not 
visited your training colleges often enough ? — I don't 
make that particular complaint, it is a suggestion for 
the improvement of our work. 

25666. "What practical benefit would you expect to 
derive from their more frequent visits 1— rhe advan- 
tage which we would derive would be a knowledge of 
how our teachers were working in their district. On 
the occasion of the July examinations, the Board send 
certain inspectors to superintend the examinations, 
and it is always a great pleasure to me to hear how 
the teachers from Kildare-place are doing. That would 
be one of the advantages of the colleges being in 
touch with the inspectors. If we found they were 
failing in certain lines we should consider the question, 
and try to do all we could to anticipate such 
failure. 

25667. Is not the National system of education an 
undenominational system 1 — ^Theoretically. 

25668. And is not yours a denominational college? 

—Yes. 


25669. What claim have you on the visits of an 
inspector at all ? — I am not making any claim. 

25670. Then if we were consistent as a Board, we 
would not send them to you? — I suppose if yon were 
consistent you would not have a denominational 
college. 

25671. Dr. Evans has stated you should get the 
same advantage as any other college, I don’t th i nk so, 
as long as your Church maintains a denominational 
college, I don’t think you have the same claim on our 
inspectors as an undenominational college, what have 
you to say to that ? — I say the Government appears 
to think otherwise. In Mr. Balfour’s letter, the duty 
of putting colleges on an equality was fully recognized, 
and wo could take our stand upon the way in which 
the Government administers the system apart from 
any theories ; but I should be sorry that my remark in 
reference to the inspectors was spoken of as a claim ; 
I suppose it would lay a great deal more trouble on 
me us an individual if they did come there. I should be 
glad to see them, but it would take up a good deal of 
my time ; nevertheless for the good of the education 
of the country, I would welcome their presence ; the 
connection between our college and Drumcondra and 
Baggot-street with the inspectors, would greatly help 
education in the country. 

25672. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Yon wish to have 
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some communication from the National Board in re- 
ference to the teaching of your former pupils after 
they have gone out as teachers 1 — In cases where 
they are not supposed to be teaching well. 

25673. Would it meet your views if there was a 
report each year, for a certain number of years, 
stating whether or not the teacher’s work for the year 
in question was satisfactory, in the sense in which the 
Board has to satisfy itself that the work is satisfactory 
before accepting it for the granting of the training 
diploma to the teacher, or for the payment of the 
bonus to the training college 1 — Certainly. 

25674. There must be two years' satisfactory teach- 
ing in order to entitle the teacher to the diploma 
and the college to the bonus ; a report coming to you 
for a certain number of years stating whether the 
year’s work of the teacher was in that sense satis- 
factory, would satisfy you 1 — Yes. 

25675. You seem to think it is a hardship that there 
are so many subjects in our programme, failure in any 
of which would disqualify a student or a teacher for 
passing ; would you approve of an arrangement in 


which failure to pass in certain subjects could be 
made up for by some superior merit in others 1 Yes. 

25676. So that if a student failed in one or two 
subjects, a certain amount of failure could be made up 
for by a certain amount of superior answering in 
others! — Yes. 

25677. I find that since the introduction of the new 
programme experimental physics has disappeared from 
Kildare-place, as it has disappeared from other train- 
ing colleges ; in Kildare-place what subject lias been 
taken np in place of it 1 — The men take trigonometry. 

25678. Whatever may he wrong in this, how is 
the defect to be ascribed to the new programme ; the 
new programme gives an option between those two 
subjects, and gives precisely the same number of 
marks to each ; why did the people who had previously 
been teaching experimental physics give it up and 
take to teaching trigonometry 1 — The science course 
laid down here is wholly and entirely out oftheqnestion. 

• . 25679. So that if they exercised their option of 
caking experimental science instead of trigonometry, 
they should do so at a considerable risk of their fail- 
ing! — Failure would be absolutely certain. 


Mr. Alfred 


Mr. Alfred Purser, Head Inspector ( 

25682. Chairman. — You are one of the Head In- 
spectors of National schools ? — Yes. 

25683. Yon were examined at considerable length 
on the subject of our inquiry? — Yes. 

25684. On looking at your paper I see that you give 
some general suggestions and also some special sugges- 
tions about manual training. First of all, with regard 
to manual training, is it your opinion that it would be 
woll to require all colleges to provide facilities for the 
Queen’s Scholars to obtain practical knowledge of hand 
and eye training ? — Yes, I think it would. I think 
in the practising schools the Queen ’9 Scholars should 
have an opportunity of seeing kindergarten carried on, 
in all the practising schools, not only those for women, 
but for men also. 

25685. Further, you would encourage its introduc- 
tion into all schools in the country, outside the 
ordinary sohool hours, by a grant of additional salary? 
— Yes. 

25686. Does that apply only to such things as Sloyd 
and woodwork, or does it apply to cardboard workt— 
It would apply to cardboard work as well. 

25687. You think that that could not be introduced 
into the ordinary school hours? — Not very con- 
veniently, I think; if we have only one or two teachers 
in a school it would be very bard to introduce it. 

25688. You are not in favour of tying teachers 
strictly down to the programme ? — No, I would lay 
down general principles they were to follow, and let 
them draw up their own programme, which, of course, 
should be submitted and approved of. 

25689. What is your opinion about garden plots? 
1 think there is very often land round a school that 
might be utilised to some extent for that purpose. The 
ground in the first instance was probably given for a 
playground, and therefore they are not allowed to use 
it for any other purpose, but certain parts of the 
ground might yet be used for garden beds — it would 
not be agriculture, but floiiculture, or a little horti- 
culture. 

25690. You are, I think, in favour of encouraging 
drill and calisthenios ? — Yes, 1 do not see why they 
should not be good for a school. 

25691. Most Rev. Dr. Walsb. — Are you in favour 
of the introduction of elementary science teaching in 
the schools ? — Yes. 

25692. What should be the character of the science 
teaching 1 — It should be very elementary indeed. 

25693. The question has been raised frequently 
. whether it . should be the teaching of any one or more 
of the branches of physical science, or rather a treat- 
<m.ent of the general principles of science ? — I t.hinV it 


f National Schools, further examined. 

should be the explanation of the common phenomena 
which children observe every day of their lives. 

25694. That is, it should be of a general rather 
than a particular character ; you are aware that one 
result of the introduction of the new programme has 
been that the teaching of physical science has been 
dropped altogether in the training colleges? — Yes, 
practically it has. 

25695. Do you not look upon that as an unfortunate 
result 1 — Most unfortunate. 

25696. What remedy do you suggest?— I think it 
should be a compulsory subject. 

25697. But our programme has been already criti- 
cised on the ground that we have too many compulsory 
subjects? — You should leave out some, I suppose. 

25698. Then which subjects should we leave out? 
— So many are optional in one column and obligatory 
in another, it is hard to say ; and some of the subjects 
that are put down as separate are not really so— read 
ing, penmanship, spelling, English grammar, and 
English composition should be grouped. 

25699. And you would make failure in the whole 
group, not failure in each individual branch, a dis- 
qualification ? — Yes. 

25700. Do you think it is fair to require a student 
to pass in both geometry and mensuration ? — I am 
not much of a science scholar, but I don't think it is; 
I think the two should be combined, and the geometry 
should be less Euclid and more practical geometry. 

25701. What do you think of the suggestion you 
have just heard me make to Mr. Kingsmill Moore, 
that something of failure in one subject might be 
made up for by special merit in others l — Yes, I think 
failure in some subjects should not disqualify. 

25702. Then the subject would cease to be an obli- 
gatory subject ; a student would thi n k it foolish to 
take up a subject which it is not necessary for him to 
pass in ? — I would not quite agree with you ; if you 
make it obligatory to teach it in the college he must 
take it up ; you oblige him to attend lectures. 

25703. But he may not study it 1 — That is the duty 
of the college to see he does. 

25704. Monsignor Molloy. — I t might help him to 
obtain the necessary percentage on his total marks tor 
turning. There might be a rule that in order to pa® 
e should pass in a certain number of specified sub- 
jects, and his total marks should amount to a certain 
minimum, and these subjects in which he might be 
allowed to tail would help him to count towards the 
minimum ? — Yes. • 

25705. The number of subjects which he presents 
is taken into account — lie must attain a certain mini- 
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mum of marks in order to pass ; but besides that he 
must actually pass in a certain number of specified 
subjects ; now, the subjects in which it is not abso- 
lutely necessary he should pass will still be moat use- 
ful to him to obtain the necessary minimum of marks 1 
— Yes. 

25706. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Von know the 
principle that was adopted this year by the Com- 
missioners, out of consideration for candidates working 
for the first time under the new programme, that sub- 
jects which in theory were obligatory were not finally 
treated as obligatory '1 — I did not know that. 

25707. That was the case certainly in drawing 1 — 

I was not informed of anything of that sort. 

25708. Would it be a desirable permanent arrange- 
ment in reference to a subject such as drawing 1 — I 
don't see any objection to the failing in a couple of 
subjects if you have a very large number. 

25709. At all events it would be a safeguard to 
require that a certain junount of failure in some sub- 
jects should be made up for by superior excellence in 
others 1 — You make that up by requiring them to geo 
a certain percentage. 

25710. What I wished to ascertain is whether 
you would approve of that being done j I take it that 
you would! — Yes. 

25711. I observe that in the programme of the 
English Education Department there is a sortof option 
given between languages and science, but the arrange- 
ments are such that 100 marks are given to the 
languages and 75 marks are given to the science; 
do you think a system of that sort would work 
advantageously in this country. What would the 
result of it be as regards the subjects taken up 1 — 
They wonld still take up science here. 

257 1 ‘J. But they have not taken it up when it came 
into conflict with trigonometry 1 — Trigonometry is a 
science, too. 

25713. I am speaking of physical science 1 — trigo- 
nometry is more easily made up, and a language would 
take a long time to make up, and most candidates 
would know nothing of language before coming up. 

25714. Do you not think that the examination 
system largely determines the choice of subjects taken 
up in the colleges ! — Of course it does. 

25715. The choice is determined by the require- 
ments of the examination programme rather than by 
any consideration of the utility of these subjects in 
school work afterwards 1 — It is decidedly made en- 
tirely by the examination, they must pass their 
students or they would lose part of their grant and 
the teachers won't get classification. 

25716. Mr. Redisgton. — If manual work were 
introduced into a school where there is only one 
teacher, would it be possible for him to give instruc- 
tion in it! — During school horns it would be very 
difficult. 

25717. Would you be in favour of some modifica- 
tion of the programme by which fewer classes would 
be recognised in small schools 1 — Certainly. 

25718. That would give a teacher more time for 
extra subjects 1 — I would not care for him to have 
extra subjects during school hours at all ; he would 
have quite enough to do to teach three or four classes. 

25719. Would you consider drawing an extra 
subject,, to be taught outside school hours! — No, I 
would make it an ordinary subject, to be taught in 
every school. 

25720. Cardboard work or woodwork 1 — That is an 
extra subject. 

25721. Cookery ! — 1 w ml cl be inclined only to teach 
it in the highest class, to girls going out in a year or 
so. I would be inclined to make it partly optional 
with neodlework, take some time from the needlework 
for cookery. 

25722. You would have five hours a week, and it 
would be given either to needlework or cookery ! — I 
would say three hours for needlework and three hours 
for cookery. 

25723. But a cookery lesson cannot be less than 
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two hours 1 — Oh, yes, I think it can ; a practical lesson Dublin, 
is two hours, and then there is a theoretical lesson, y 0V .’t 3 ~iggr. 
one lesson a week for three hours. — ■- 

25724. Would you be in favour of Saturday being 
used as a school day 1 — Certainly, if you can get the 
children to come in. 

25725. Would you recognise it as a school day f 
— Yes, I see no objection if the roll was called the 
same as usual. 

25726. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — But remember 
that the attendance would be lower, and that would 
he hard on the teacher! — Yos, I say if you get the 
children to attend. 

26727. Mr. Redington. — From your experience do 
you think the attendance wonld he lower ! — Certainly, 
because the people have got out of the habit of 
attending on Satui'day. 

25728. What do the children do on Saturdays! — 

Nothing at all but playing about. 

24729. Why should they not go to school! — The 
teachers don't go to school — they like to have the 
day, too. 

2o730. Do you think the standard of the entrance 
examination for the training college should be raised 1 
— I think it should. 

25731. That would mean that the standard of 
classification all through the country would be raised 1 
— Certainly, I think in certain things you ask perhaps 
too much, but in tbe way of English you ought to ask 
more. 

25732. You mean English literature nndgrammar ! 

— I mean composition, too, and reading. 

25733. You approve of the change that has been 
made iu the last couple of years in that direction ! — I 
do, but I think it should go further ; I think you ask 
too little. 

25734. What wonld you leave out in case you 
brought in more English 1 — That would be hard to say 
straight off. 

25735. You heard the criticism upon our programme 
that the students at the end of the second year had to 
take up seventeen subjects! — Yes ; that includes five 
subjects that I would put down as one under the head 
of English, for instance. 

25736. Are there subjects, now compulsory, that 
you would make optional ; what would you think 
of making algebra optional! — No, I would make it 
obligatory. 

25737. Do you see your way to making any of the 
seventeen subjects optional! — I think book-keeping 
might be optional, but I would not mind their failing 
in a certain number of subjects. I would insist 
on their passing in certain subjects and allow 
them to fail in others. 

25738. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh, — Something like 
the English plan ! — And the Continental plan, too. 

25739. Mr. Redington. — Do you think the number 
of workiuistrcsses should be increased! — It would 
depend upon whether you would amalgamate the small 
schools or not. 

25740. Assuming no change is made, and work- 
mistresses are only employe 1 where there is a male 
teacher and a certain number of girls, would you be 
iu favour of reducing the average number of girls 
that would justify the employment of a workmistresst 
— I don’t think so ; I think you give liberal terms ac 
present. 

25741. Now it is an average of twenty, but that 
includes infants and first class ! — Yes, practically 
there may be only five or six children learning. 

25742. Do you think a workmistress should be all 
day long in the school 1 — I think it would be a great 
advantage, if you altered the requirements ; instead of 
saying twenty girls on an average, if you said there 
should be at least ten or twelve girls for learning 
needlework, it sometimes happens that though there 
may be an average of twenty girds there may not. or 
more than four or five learning and in another school 
3 G 
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•whore there ie an average of twenty there may be tea 
or twelve to learn. 

25743. Do you think a workmistress Bhould be 
employed four hours instead of two 1 — No, I think 
two is long enough. 

25744. Would it lie desirable that a workmistress 
should have a general supervision over the girls of 
the school ? — I think not. 

25746. Ts it not more desirable that a woman 
should look after gills than a man 1 — Not at all : a 
father is just as capable of looking after his daughters 
os the mother. There are plenty of parts of the 
country abroad where there is no female teacher 
employed. 

25747. Do you think more time could he obtained 
for drawing and extra subjects if the attendance 
were more regular in the mornings ? — Yes, certainly, 
there is a great deal of time lost in the morning. 
Practically they need not begin until ten or eleven in 
au ordinary school. I suggest the roll should be called 
within ten minutes of the school opening. 

25748. Monsignor Molloy. — That suggestion of 
yours would help to make the pupils more punctual 
in their duties in life afterwords? — Yes, it would give 
you at least half an hour additional school time. 

25749. And it would practically add to the time 
available for school work? — Yes. 

25760. Would they come punctually if it were made 
compulsory in that way ? — As soon as veu have com- 
pulsory attendance by law, they will hare to come. 

25751. At present the roll is not called until an 
hour after the school opens ? — Three quarters of an 
hour : it has not to be finished until an hour. 

25752. Do you think that the • practical effect of 
that has been to lead the students to think that they 
are quite in time if they come an hour late ? — Yes. 

25753. But if the roll was called within ten minutes 
they would learn to be present within the ten 
minutes ? — Yes, it would be the teacher's interest to 
make them come. 

25754. Mt. Molloy.— I s not this the regulation 
“ not later than eleven o’clock" ? — Yes. 

25755. But if the school opened for secular work at 
half-past nine is it not in the power of the manager 
to give the teacher directions to call the roll at that 
time 1 — I don’t know whether it is or not ; it the 
teacher refused I don’t know what action you could 
take or would take. 

25756. I should think the manager would take 
rapid action? — No, I think the manager would take 
no action nowadays. 

25757. You are in favour of abolishing small 
schools with only one teacher, wherever possible, with- 
out inflicting hardship upon the school-going children ? 
— Yes. 

25758. How could yon carry that out without 
inflicting hardship on the school-going children, we 
have about 4,000 comparatively small schools ? — -Yon 
have a great many of those that are male and female 
schools side by side, and it would inflict no hardship 
if these were put into one school. 

25759. What about the feeling of the managers, 
there are managers and inspectors who entertain the 
opinion that the sexes should be taught separately ? — 
I am only giving you my opinion. 

257 60. What would you do with the empty school- 
house ? — In a great many cases there would not be 
an empty schoolhouse, one would be a class room 
and the- other the main room. 

25761. Even at present where there is only one 
teacher, is there any practical difficulty in his grouping 
classes together, is there anything to prevent him 
giving,, say, a geography lesson to third, fourth, and 
fifth classes for that mutter ? — Oh, yes. 

25762. Chairman. — Would not the suggestion you 
made about amalgamating the small schools he one 
way of providing a class room for manual work ? — It 
would, certainly. 

25763. Mr. Molloy. — Would it not also have the 
effect of abolishing a number of schools under clergy- 


men who are anxious to have the supervision of their 
own flock? — Not to a very large extent. 

25764. There are about 4,000 of these schools 1 ?— 
Yes, but a great many of them are schools for separ- 
ate sexes : in a great many cases, I think, they can 
scarcely keep up their numbers. 

25765. Are yon in favour of this distinction, a 
No. 1 pass and a No. 2 pass in connection with the 
results examination ; when the results system started 
there was simply a common mark to indicate a 
pass ; inasmuch as no more money is paid for a No. 

1 pass than for a No. 2, is there any practical value 
in keeping up such a thing 1 — I think there is, jj, 
getting at the general state of the school. If the 
sheet shows No. 1 passes and failures, you might come 
to the conclusion that the work done was very good, 
whereas No. 2 passes and failures would show the 
work is bad. 

2576C. Most Rev. Dr. Walsii. — In the returns 
published in the Board's reports there is no distinc- 
tion made between the two kinds of passes? — No, and 
I have always come to the conclusion that these 
retnrns are useless. 

25767. Mr. Molloy. — Is it a fact that some of the 
inspectors cannot be induced to give No. 1 passes 
under any circumstances ? — I have not met one : I 
think there are too many No. 1 passes given as a rale. 

25768. Would you concur with a former witness 
that these results statistics are practically not worth 
the paper on which they are written ? — I don’t know 
what you mean by the results statistics. 

25769. The mere earning of Nos. 1 and 2 passes, 
and being guided by those as regards the value of the 
schools ? — Did anyone say that ? 

25770. Would you concur with anyone who did 
express an opinion to that effect ? — No. 

25771. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — But take the case 
as it exists in fact : the No. 1 and No. 2 passes are 
bulked together, and not even the existence of a 
distinction between two kinds of passes is indicated? 
— If you take a summary of that sort, then I consider 
it is worthless. 

25772. Mr. Molloy. — Was it not the practice in 
former years, prior to the last fifteen or twenty, that 
Saturdays were days of instruction in our primary 
schools ? — A certain number of the children used to 
go to school on Saturdays. 

25773. To work up special subjects ? — Yes. 

25774. Then the rolls were marked on those days 
but the Saturday attendances of pupils were not 
coanted in the average attendance of the schools? 
— That is done to n small extent still. 

25775. Rev. Dr. Evans. — I understand, Mr. 
Purser, that you would be in favour of only employing 
trained teachers? — Yes. 

25776. How long do you think would it take to 
bring us to that point that only trained teachers should 
be employed? — But a very short, time I think if you 
abolish unnecessary small schools. 

25777. Yon would not disendow a school at present 
whose teacher was untrained ? — Oh, no. 

25778. You would let it work somehow to a natural 
termination ? — Yes. 

25779. How long do you think would it take, 
would it take fifteen years ? — To entirely do away 
with untrained teachers would at least take fifteen 
years unless yon dispossessed the present ocoupants, 
which I would not be incliued io do ; and in the case 
of any teacher who had passed a certain age or given 
a certain number of years service, I would grant 
exemption. The younger teachers, I tliink, might be 
compelled even still to go in. 

25780. We have a large number of teachers that 
are untrained and have not a certificate for drawing, 
would you be in favour of introducing drawing into 
their schools ? — Yes. 

25781. And how would it be- taught?— They would 
have to teach it by putting models before the child- 
ren and making them draw, the same as they teach 
them to write. 
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25782. And when you came to examine a school, 
if you found the drawing satisfactory (lone you 
would be in favour of a payment to the teachers who 
produced these results I — I am not in favour of these 
results payments at all. 

25783. Until we get rid of them which I hope is 
coming! — I would pay the teacher a fixed salary for 
doing his work, and that should bo part of his work 
to teach drawing as well as he could. 

25784. You think the entrance examination 
should be raised to a higher grade in the training 
colleges 1 — Yes. 

25785. You would do that by making a correspond- 
ing increase in difficulty in the monitors’ examination ! 
— Yes. 

25786. "Would you bring that to bear at the end 
of the monitor's work, or from year to year through- 
out the monitorial course 1 — Each year from year to 
year. 

25787. Because it is very important I think, to 
bring them up to the higher grade from year to year 1 
— That is what I meant. 

25788. You would do the same thing with regard 
to pupil teachers I — Certainly, except that a pupil 
teacher would in the one year have to make up the 
full standard, because at the end of the first year they 
are eligible for admission to the college ; you would 
have to raise the standard of admission as a pupil 
teacher ; no person should become a pupil teacher, as 
easily as lie does at present ; the standard for that 
would have to be slightly raised. 

25789. You would also be in favour of increasing 
the staff in training colleges! — Yes. 

25790. Could you indicate how! — Yon should 
appoint more professors. Take the Board’s own 
college in Marl Iwrough-street : there are but four 
professors, and two of them also enjoy the title, I 
don’t know whether it is anything more, of principals. 


The number of students in training in that college 
has gone up from 200 to 260, yet there is no corres- 
ponding change in the staff. 

25791. Is it not us easy to lecture fifty as to lecture 
twenty 1 — Not as elliciently ; you cannot give the 
same attention to each. At present each of them 
will have sixty-five to lecture and teach which, I 
think, is altogether too many. The Commissioners 
and managers all complain that one teacher for every 
thirty-five is not enough to give. 

25792. You would be in favour of laying more 
stress at the examination on ability to teach and 
testing that more 1 — Yes. 

257 93, How could you do that 1 — Instead of asking 
questions that merely involve mere memory work, 
the questions the teacher should get should be rather 
how they would teach certain things : give them a 
problem in arithmetic, the question should not he 
“ work out the answer to that,” but “ show us how 
you would teach a class that.” 

25794. Rev. "Dr. Wilson. — Do you recommend 
that female teachers should resign on being mar- 
ried 1 — Yes. 

25795. That has never been our rule ; I hope you 
would not propose a rigid enforcement of that new 
regulation ? — It would be a very desirable thing ; it 
is a general rule in Dublin, I think, at least among 
Roman Catholic teachers ; there is no fixed rule. 

25796. Most Rev. Dr. Waxsh — There is no rule, 
certainly 1 — No, but there is a general understanding 
in Dublin that if a female teacher gets married she 
leaves her school. 

25797. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — I would not be a party 
to enforcing it ! — A married woman is much better 
employed minding her family. 

25798. If she has no family she would be all the 
better to be employed ! — That would be a very ex- 
ceptional case. 


Mr. Samuel E. Stronge, a.m., Head Inspector of National Schools, further examined. 


25799. Chairman. — You are one of the head in- 
spectors of National Schools, and yon have been already 
examined 1 — Yes, my lord, at the beginning of the 
inquiry. 

25800. I see by your memorandum that you are in 
favour of shortening the hours in infant schools and in 
junior classes in other schools ; is that with a view of 
introducing some form of hand and eye training more 
generally 1— -That is to give the opportunity to the 
teacher of teaching the senior classes afterwards ; at 
present the infant and first and second classes in the 
school can learn quite as much in three hours as 
children of that age are capable of taking in. 

25801. You think that, irrespective of any question 
of introducing hand and eye training, it would be 
in itself an advantage to shorten the hours of the 
junior classes ? — Yes. 

25802. And it would be no disadvantage if it 
was decided that hand and eye training in some form 
should be introduced, that these hours should be 
shortened for the junior classes ? — Yes, they could do 
the hand and eye training as well as their ordinary 
work within the three hours without any detriment. 

25803. Do you think that the hours of attendance in 
the senior classes are long enough at present? — If I 
shortened the hours of the junior classes I would 
lengthen the seniors to four and a -half or five hours a 
day for secular instruction, giving them a half holiday 
on Saturdays and Wednesdays. 

25804. You would have four whole school days 
and two half school days ? — Quite so. 

25805. What would you do on the Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons ( — That I would reserve in 
the girls’ school for cookery and branches of that 
kind, and in the boys’ school for manuid training, or 
if there was no manual training, an extra lesson in 
drawing. 


25806. Would you call that half-holiday work ? 
—Yes. 

25807. How long do you think a lesson in drawing 
should last for the senior classes 1 — An hoar. 

25808. And for the junior classes? — From forty to 
forty-five minutes ; you see you lose a great deal of 
time in giving out the drawing books and pencils if 
you take only half an hour, and then take them up 
again ; children’s hands have not got into the way of 
using the peucil well when you are calling in the 
copybooks. 

25809i Would you be in favour of continuing the 
examination in practical subjects in the' hands of the 
present examiners ; or would you be in favour of 
special examiners being appointed for that purpose ? 
— I prefer expert examiuers. 

25810. Would you go as far as somebody did yes- 
terday, as to say there ought to be lady inspectors of 
needlework 1 — It takes an inspector five years prac- 
tice in the schools before he u ould know good needle- 
work if he saw it, unless he came into the sendee with 
some special qualification on the subject. 

25811. Do you think that the present programme 
ought to he reduced and re-cast? — That is the present 
programme for schools. Yes, I think it ought to be. 

25812. In what way? — Reduced in the amount, 
and then re-cast, that is, by casting out results alto- 
together. 

25813. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — In reference to this 
important point of the system of payment to teachers, 
you consider that the present system ought to h e 
altered ? — Yes, I do. 

25814. Do you think that each teacher should 
have a fixed salary, which should be paid to him to 
the full amount, neither more or lean, irrespective of 
how the work of the school went on 1 — Yes, to be 

*»Q2 
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sure : but of course if the school was continually re- 
ported bad, I would strike him off. 

25815. You are aware of the system that prevails 
® in England. Individual examination has been 
abolished, and there is a system of grants made to 
the school 1 — They pay there upon the average at- 
tendance, beginning with 12s. 6a. 

25816. And the original grant varies somewhat 
according as the particular sohool is merely well 
managed or is excellently managed ? — Yes. 

25817. You know the system that the National 
Education Board has for the Convent schools in 
Ireland, that if the teaching is good, there is a 
capitation grant of 10s., and if it is excellent, the rate 
per head is 12s. 6 d. Does a system of grants made in 
that way work well ? — It works better than a system 
of paying on passes. 

25818. Do you think that the grants should be 
confined to the different subjects that are taught, or 
should there be a grant also for such a thing as the 
general discipline and tone of the school 1 — ( Witness) 
— Do I understand that there would be so much for 
reading, if collectively examined 1 

25819. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. —Take it in this 
way. In England the arrangement is that there is a 
capitation grant for the ordinary school work, then 
in addition there are grants for special subjects, 
drawing is one, and there is a grant of 2s. or 4s. a 
head for drawing, according as the drawing is toler- 
ably taught or well taught. Suppose, now, there was 
to be a system of grants, do you not think that over and 
above the grants for the subjects taught in the schools, 
there ought to be a special grant for the general or- 
ganization and tone of the sohool 1 — Decidedly, if you 
propose to pay so : but we already pay a teacher's 
salary for that very purpose. The original salary of 
the teacher is supposed to stand for school-keeping 
and discipline. 

25820. But a teacher of the worst-conducted school 
in the country is paid just as highly as the teacher of 
the best-conducted school? — Yes. 

25821. Is that likely to load to very satisfactory 
results all round, taking human nature as it is? — I 
think discipline does not come by the amount of 
training you get in the college ; it is more or less 
born with you. 

25822. Don’t you think people would be more 
likely to have better discipline in the school if it put 
money in their pocket? — They would make an 
effort. 

25823. Which there is no inducement for them to 
make at present. Don’t you think there is very great 
room for improvement in the National Schools in 
Ireland in general good order, punctuality, and all 
those things which go to make up the tone of a school ? 
— Certainly. 

25824. Is there anything in the present system 
which is calculated to lead to this improvement ? — 
On the contrary, since the resuite payments have 
come in, those things you mention, your Grace, have 
to a large extent fallen off. 

25825. And they have fallen off to a large extent 
in consequence of the introduction of the results 
system ? — Yes. 

25826. Your experience goes back to the time 
before the results system was introduced? — Yes. 

25827. Will you tell us your impression of the 
state of things in the schools before the introduction 
of the results system and after it ? — The results system 
acted as a stimulant immediately it was introduced. 

25828. It did good at the time ? — Yes. 

25829. You would not say that the authorities who 
introduced it made a mistake in introducing it? — 
They were off educational lines, but something was 
required. 

25830. And the good effect produced was produced 
to some extent by the introduction of the results 
system ? — It was decidedly. 

25831. We have had abundant testimony to that 
effect in England and in Scotland ; but lest there 
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should be any false inference drawn from your state- 
ment, may I not point out that what you say ^ 
to this is quite consistent with holding that in the 
present condition of the schools the results system as 
we have it ought to be largely modified, and in a 
certain sense abolished ? — I quite agree with you. 

25832. You think too there ought to be expert ex- 
aminers in certain branches? — Decidedly. 

25833. To what extent do you push that view 

let ns take needlework : suppose you have nn inspec- 
tor appointed this year, how loug will it take him to 
learn how to inspect needlework, even going round 
with the most experienced inspector? — It will take 
him five years. 

25834. When you speak of expert examiners in 
needlework do you mean necessarily ladies?— Yes, I 
think a lady would be better to examine needlework. 

I believe 1 know at present needlework quite as well 
as any lady, but it has taken a loug time. 

25835. And yuu learned it, at least to some extent, 
at the expense of the pupils ? — Y ery possibly. 

25836. As to music, what do you say ? — The same 
thing as about needlework. 

25837. That is, that it should be inspected by an 
expert; does this apply also to drawing?— Perhaps 
not as much as in the others. An inspector would 
leant quicker, and he may come into the service with 
some knowledge of drawing. 

25838. But it is different with needlework ? — Yes, 
and also with practical cookery. 

25839. You don’t think inspectors are good judge* 
of cookery 1 — I am going to examine it to-morrow, 
and I would rather not commit myself at present, 
before I go. 

25840. About the hours of the schools, your evi- 
dence goes in the direction of increasing the hours? 
—Yes. 

25841. Is there not a very great difference between 
the theory and the practice in this respect ; under 
the rules of the National Board only three and a half 
hours of secular instruction are required ?— Yes, 
three and a half hours plus half an hour for play. 

25842. And under the system as at present 
worked, that may to a large extent be reduced, 
perhaps even to two hours, because the roll may 
not be called for one and a half hours after the school 
opens, and the children who come only in time for the 
roll call may then get only a couple of hours school- 
ing? — We could hardly say the roll would not be 
called until half-past eleven. 

25843. No, but suppose the school opened at nine 
o’clock, the four hours would be counted from nine 
to one o’clock, and half the children may not come 
in until eleven, and although they are there for only 
two hours the State recognises them as putting in a 
day’s work 1 — 1 have not seen so extreme a case. 

25844. No, but it is possible ; and you can have 
auy gradations of irregularity between that and a full 
attendance for the prescribed four hours ; on the 
other hand, are thpre not many schools that do not at 
all confiue themselves to the bare three and a half 
hours? — Many schools continue to half-past three or 
four. 

25845. I take it that your remark about the exten- 
sion of the school hours applies to the requirements 
of the Board, and if so, it really would not amount 
to an increase of the school hours in very many 
places ? — It would not ; and further, there would be 
really no increase in what I propose, because there 
would be no school unless for a practical subject on 
Wednesdays or Saturdays. 

25846. Do you propose that the practical subjects 
should be taught on those days ? — Yes. 

25847. That I think would press a little bard upon 
the teachers ; they would lose their weekly holiday, 
which somehow has now come to be looked upon in 
the great majority of cases as a fixture ? — To make 
up for that, I propose that they should have, as in 
Germany, a fixed summer holiday ; the Germans get- 
eight weeks. 
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25848. But, as you know, there is in parts of 
Germany Hn old usage under which the teacher has to 
take charge of the pupils during a good part of the 
summer holiday 1 — That is the summer journey. 

25849. Yes. Now there are a few points about 
the examinations of the training college students, 
and of the teachers. All the questions given on this 
year’s papers carried the same marks, and were sup- 
posed to be of equal difficulty ! — A candidate who 
knew nothing about his subject this year was rejected 
upon that paper, possibly because there were no easy 
questions as iu former years. 

25850. But could a candidate who knew nothing 
about a subject have passed in it under the former 
system ! — Not if he knew nothing, but if he knew 
nearly nothing, he might have pulled through, hut 
this year lie had no chance of doing it. 

25851. Chairman. — They had harder papers! — 
They were not harder, but there were no easy ques 
tions. 

25S52. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Under the former 
system a candidate could not get the maximum in a 
subject unless he took five particular questions put 
before him 1 — Yes. 

25853. Under the uew system he has his choice 
of ten! — Yes. 

25S54. Thai is a decided advantage for persona 
really well made up in the subject 1 — Yes. 

25855. Have you thought about the question of 
physical science ; you are aware of the result of the 
change made by the new programme ; what remedy 
do you suggest 1 — I would be glad to see what was 
mentioned here, that the ordinary phenomena and a 
little botany should be taught. 

25856. Do you know the subject culled physio- 
graphy under the Science and Art! — I do, but that 
is a hard subject under the Science and Art. 

25857. But something easier, on the same lines, 
would be advisable 1 — Yes. 

25858. In England if a candidate has not already 
passed in that subject, and takes up soience, he must 
take up science in this particular sense, and it is 
science in this sense that you think should be taught 1 
— Yes, portion of geology, portions of magnetism and 
electricity, and botany, and so on. 

25859. Monsignor Molloy. — Have yon seen Course 
H in the English system in the primary schools! — 
Oh, yes, I know English primary schools. I don’t 
know Course H exactly; this is pretty much the 
same thing that they have in the German schools. 

25860. No, it is not. It is a course prepared by 
some of the highest scientific authorities in England, 
and taken up by the London School Board, to try how 
it would work in the schools. It carries out the idea 
you have expressed of selecting a number of common 
things and simple scientific principles, and illustrat- 
ing those — partly by objects and partly by simple 
experiments — making a connected course in that way, 
underlying the whole of physical science. Do you 
think that is better than to teach particular branches 
of science 1 — Yes, I should think that better in the 
schools. 

> 25861. If such a course were adopted, and made 

suitable to the educational condition of the children 
in the schools, do you think it might be made com- 
pulsory ! — Yes, for certain classes ; for fourth, fifth, 
and sixth. 

25862. And it would follow, as a matter of course, 
that such a course should be made compulsory in the 
training colleges! — Yes, and more extensive know- 
ledge there, of course. 

25863. It should be made more thorough and ex- 
tensive, but should follow the same lines ! — Yes. 

25864. Mr. Redington. — What recasting of the 
programme for Hie schools would you suggest 1 — That 
would involve a very long answer, indeed. 

25865. I don’t want you to go into details — would 
you leave out certain subjects that are now com- 
pulsory 1 — Grammar would be taken under read- 
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ing; not the grammar we have, not the parsing system, 
but an explanation of the logical connection of the 
parts of sentences. 

25866. As to geography ? — Begin at home, as in 
Germany. 

25867. Would you still have geogruphy as a com- 
pulsory subject ! - Yes, to that extent. 

25868. Agiicnlture! — Agriculture should only be 
taught provided the children can see what you are 
teaching them. 

25869. As regards geography, would you be in 
favour of teaching it through geographical readers 1 
— Yes, that could be done, provided there were maps 
around to carry them along. 

25870. You would have geography a separate sub- 
ject, and not merely taught through readers! — I 
would have geography as a separate Bubject still, 
taking the globe as at present. We don't have the 
globe and maps used as they ought to be. 

25871. Have you drawn up a revised programme! 
— I have not, but I could. 

25872. Mr. Molloy. — What was the date of your 
appointment as inspector of schools! — August, 1873. 

25873. The result system started in 1872! — Yes. 

25874. Yon had no prior acquaintance with the 
schools 1 — I saw the schools just as they were when 
the results began in my first year as inspector. 

25875. From your experience since, would you 
come to any conclusion as between the system of 
examination of classes und the examination of pupils 
individually, with a view to ascertain the general 
state of the school ! — An inspector could learn quite 
as well the state of the school from an examination of 
classes as lie could by putting down a mark for every 
child in every subject. 

2587 6. It would economise his time also ! — It would 
economise his time also. 

25877. And leave him more at liberty to confer 
with the teachers and ascertain their methods of 
teaching! — Yes, he could watch the school at work, 
from which he could learn a good deal. 

25878. Have you ever turned your attention to 
the system of graded schools, in this way, that a third 
class teacher might be in receipt of a first class 
rate of salary, and a first class teacher according to 
his certificate of literary knowledge, be in receipt 
only of a third class rate of salary. That is, the school 
would be graded according to the answering of the 
pupils at the examinations ? — That would lead to the 
illogical position of paying a first of first a third 
class salary. 

25879. Does it follow that a first class man in point 
of literary attainments is always the best teacher i — 
Ou the contrary, he often falls off. 

25S80. A third class teacher might devote himself 
heartily to his school work and be far more successful 
than his neighbour, who was first of first! — Yes. 

25881. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — But suppose that 
the suggestion I made here yesterday, when examin- 
ing Mr. Fitzpatrick, was adopted, and that the 
teachers were promoted from class to class, not on the 
passing of examinations, but on their work, as shown 
in the schools. Ought not this to work well! — That 
is the way, your Grace, that they ought to get their 
classification. 

Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — I am very glad, indeed, 
Mr. Stronge, to know that that is your opinion. 

25882. Mr. Molloy. — You say you think that the 
school hours should be shortened in infant schools. 
Are you not aware of the recent regulation of the 
Board sanctioning that ! — No. 

25883. That children m the infant olass of the 
infant school or of the ordinary school may be sent 
away at an earlier hour than at present ! — They aro 
not required to give four hours, but I don't know that 
there is any definite statement of the time they should 
give. I think three hours is enough. 

25884. Did it ever fall to your lot to be called upon 
officially to revise papers after the July examinations 1 
How many years are you head inspector ! — Four. 
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Dublin. 25885. Prior to the establishment of the new sys- 

Nov.li^ 1897 . tem examination — that is, indicating candidates 

— ’ by numbers — were you ever called upon to revise 

*t teachers’ papers ? — You don’t mean simply first 
’ ' ' marking and re-marking. 

25886. Where it was found the teachers failed in 
certain subjects 1 — Yes,' I have looked through a set 
of those. 

25887. Was that revision by you of a special 
character confined exclusively to tr ainin g college 
students 1 Did you ever get papers of ordinary 
teachers throughout the country 1 — Only occasionally. 
The ones from the training college all came up, but 
it was only some of the country teachers, where a 
question arose, that were brought. Where a question 
was raised by the manager, or possibly by the 
teacher, as to his marks. 

25888. Or raised by the Education Office authorities 
on seeing that a teacher, say, in Kerry failed in 
grammar, but answered on the whole remarkably well, 
and scored a high percentage. Would not the paper 
of such a man be subjected to re-examination as well 
as if he had been a student in a training college 1 — 
Oh, yes. 

26889. Rev. Dr. Evans. —You are in favour of 
employing experts as examiners in art and practical 
subjects ? — Yes. 

25890. Is that in the schools 1 — Yes. 

25891. Would you be in favour of the same mode 
of examining teachers ? — Certainly. 

25892. For their classification and promotion 1 — 
Yes. That is, of course, in the particular subjects — 
the ones you have mentioned there. I should be in 
favour always of those being examined by experts. 

25893. Have we not in our inspection staff men 
who are as competent to examine in music as could 
be found 1 — That is so, but you don’t make these men 
examine alone in music, yon pay a man specially for 
-doing it, Mr. Goodman. 

25894. Is no part of that work done by any in- 
, spector 1 — No, you have a specialist there. 

25895. Do you know our old fifth class book — the 


one before the one we recently revised? — Yes, I 
remember that. 

25896. There was a good deal of elementary science 
in that class book 1 — I don’t remember any science 
in the old fifth book. It is in lust fifth book that 
Monsiguor Xlolloy’s papers were. 

25897. There was un old fifth book a good many 

years ago, full of lessons on scientific subjects? 

There was one upon the agriculture of Ireland, in- 
dustrial resources of Ireland, and so on, 

liev. Dr. Evans — A t all events, I wanted just to 
have your opinion as to how far it might be suitable 
for our present purpose if we introduced elementary 
science. 

25898. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — His Grace brought be- 
fore you the question of payment of teachers, I pre- 
sume from what you said that you would be in favour 
of the English and Scotch system of giving teachers 
a higher salary than ours get, and doing away with 
the results fees ? — That is what I would be in favour 
of. 

25899. You think on the whole it would contribute 
to improve education iu Ireland ?--Yes, you would get 
sounder work done than at present. 

25900. As to the question of shortening the hours 
for infant and junior classes, I quite agree with you, 
and I think that should be emphasized. I met a 
teacher lately who complained that she had to keep 
her little children coo long, and I said to her. as Mr. 
Molloy suggested, that the manager had power to 
dismiss them earlier. “ Well,” she said, “ I would be 
very much afraid to meet the inujiector if I had them 
dismissed.” I think it should be emphasized that the 
teacher or manager have the power to allow infant 
children to qo home early. Do you think it does 
great harm to the stafi, children’s health, and does 
not contribute to their education? — Certainly, after 
one o’clock in the day ohildren under seven or eight 
years of age will^ learn very little. They are tired 
out with the heat of the schoolroom and the work 
they have done, and they are restless and disturb the 
other classes. 


**.*?". FIFTY-FIFTH PUBLIC SITTING.— FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1897, 

AT 3 o’clock, f.m , 

At the Antient Concert Rooms, Dublin. 

Present:-*- His Grace the Most Rev. William J. Walsh, d.d., in the Chair; The Right Hon. 

C. Palles, ll.d.. Lord Chief Babox of the Exchequer ; The Right Hon. C. T. 
Redington, m.a. ; His Honor Judge Shaw,q.c., ll.d.; The Right Rev. Monsignob 
Molloy, d.d., d.sc. ; Rev. Henry Evans, d.d. ; Rev. Hamilton Wilson, dj>. ; 
Professor G. F. Fitzgerald, f.t.o.d. ; Stanley Harrington, Esq., b.a. ; W. R. J- 
Molloy, Esq. ; Captain T. B. Shaw ; and J. Strutrers, Esq., b.a ; 

with J. D. Daly, Esq., M.A., Secretary. 


Professor T. Johnson, d.sc., f.l.s., Professor of Botany, Royal College of Science, Dublin, examined. 


25901. Chairman. — You are Professor of Botany 
in the Royal College of Science, Dublin ? — Yes. 

25902. Will you kindly describe the organisation 
of the College, its teaching staff, what professors 
there are, and whnt blanches they teach ? — This is the 
Directory of the College, and perhaps I may hand 
it in. 

25903. There are eight professors, T understand ? — 
Yea. 

25904. Who are the professors? — They are given 
in the Directory in the order of seniority. There is 


there are professors of physics, chemistry, zoology, 
botany, geology, applied mathematics and mechanism, 
and descriptive geometry and engineering. 

25905. The College, I believe, was established in 
1867 ?— Yea. 

25906. And one of the objects for which it was 
established wa8 to help in the training of teachers 1 — 
Yes, for local schools of science. 

25907. Has the College performed that branch of 
its work to any notable extent? — Well, no. What I 
should say is that us far as the Council of the College 
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general facilities which it possesses, it has been done ; 
but compared with the London College of Science, 
and with the University Colleges which have sprung 
up since all over the country, it is not, I should sav, 
getting fair play : at any rate it has not been de- 
veloped all along the line. I hold that opinion very 
strongly. 

25908. In speaking of University Colleges 
which have since sprung up all over the c< untry, you 
are evidently speaking not of Ireland but of England 1 
— Yes, I am speaking of the R/'yal College of 
Soience, London ; University College, Liverpool ; 
Owens College, Manchester, and the Yorkshire 
College, Leeds, and so on. All these Colleges have 
government subsidies in order to enable teachers to 
get a training in them, and so far as the Dublin 
College is concerned, no attempt has been made to 
develop it in that direction. 

25909. Do you think it desirable that the Dublin 
College of Science should be utilised in that direction 1 
— The members of the Council are, I know, most 
anxious to do it, and they have sent in recommenda- 
tions which have never been acted upon. 

25910. To whom did you send these recommenda- 
tions? — We did it through the official channels — 
through the head office in London — and they are most 
anxious to help in the matter, but nothing lias been 
done. 

25911. As a matter of fact, then, it has not gone 
farther ? — It has not gone farther. 

25912. You seem to have done your part — yon sent 
them the recommendations, and the recommendations 
have not been acted upon ? — Yes. I had been accus- 
tomed to the training of teachers when I was in the 
Royal College of Science in London. I was demon- 
strator there from 1885 to 1890, and then I came to 
Ireland. I was 30 much delighted with tho work of 
aiding the teachers there that I offered three years 
ago as an indication that the teachers of Ireland 
would come to our College if they got a chance, to 
give a course of lectures in the month of July. I sent 
an official letter saying, “ If you will allow ine I will 
give a course of lectures in July to the teachers 
without fee, to prove that the teachers would come for 
instruction if they got an opportunity.” The Depart- 
ment itself, so far as I can speak of its policy, seemed 
to be quite willing to let the teachers come, but 
nothing came of the suggestion. 

25913. To whom was the suggestion made? — Tt 
went from the Council to the head quarters in 
London. 

25914. That is the Science and Art Department ? 
— Yes. It was the inadequacy of the College itself — 
that the building was not suitable for the existing 
requirements of the College — that partly stopped the 
matter. 

25915. I believe the Royal College of Soience in 
England has made arrangements to enable a certain 
number of science teachers to attend a course of in- 
struction at the College in South Kensiugtou in J uly ? 
— That is so. 

25916. And the teachers selected to attend any of 
these courses receive their railway fare, and a sum not 
exceeding £3 towards their expenses while attending 
the College? — Yes. 

25917. Is there any corresponding regulation here 
in Dublin ? — No. 

25918. Captain Shaw. — That London arrangement 
applies to Ireland ? — Yes. I had one or two from the 
Belfast district nearly ten years ago when I was 
in the College, but 1 think most Irish teachers 
would prefer to be trained in Dublin and not in 
London. 

25919. Mr. Molloy. — Y ou would prefer it? — 
Yes. 

25920. Chairman. — In looking over the reports 
for the ourront year I see that 750 offered themselves 
for this course, but that only 250 were admitted 1 — 
Yes. I think at least 600 teachers apply in London 


College every year, and of the 600 only 250 are Dublin, 
admitted, so tliat there is a big demand for instruc- , „ 
tion. _1 

25921. Then, again, in the London College of j r ? les,or T ' 
Science arrangements are also made for a limited K ° L g*° n,I>st 
number of science teachers, and of students in science 
classes who intend to become science teachers, to ho 
admitted free for a term or a session to the sessional 
courses of instruction in the College? — Yes, that is so, 
in many cases for three or four years each. 

25922. And whilst under instruction they receive 
a maintenance allowance at the rate of 21s. a week, 
and their railway fare is paid for one journey to and 
from each session between the home of the teacher or 
Btudent and the College ? — That is so. 

25928. Is there any corresponding arrangement to 
that in Ireland ? — No ; I may give you an illustration 
more or less bearing npon that matter. Quite recently, 
about two years ago, I found a man in the Botanical 
Department in the museum, seeking botanical informs 
tion to help him to obtain a Royal Exhibition in the 
London College. I saw he was working on the wrong 
lines altogether, and I told him what he should do, 
seeing that he was really not fit for competition for 
an exhibition. He was a student from the agricultural 
farm in Glasnevin : he is now in London in his 
second year of training as a teacher in science. One 
of his chief recommendations in getting into the 
College was that he was going to teach in Ireland. I 
told him that he ought to apply as the English 
touchers apply, and ask the Department in making 
the selection to take into consideration the demands 
of the district, and that teachers in science were 
few in it. That was one of his strongest recommenda- 
tions. 

25924. I find that another arrangement in the 
London College of Science is that any bona fide 
teacher who is qualified to earn payments on results, 
and who is actually engaged or who has recently 
taught approved science classes under the Science and 
Art Department, may be permitted to attend without 
payment any course of lectures in the College; and 
that arrangement seems to hold both for London and 
for Dublin ? — That is so. 

25925. The only provision made therefore for 
Irish teachers is that they will have a right to attend 
the lectures, but there is no provision made to pay 
their railway fare, or to pay for their maintenance 
whilst they are attending the lectures ? — No. 

25926. Over and above the privilege which they 
get by gaining an exhibition in competition with 
English teachers trained in the English colleges, tho 
Irish College of Science gives the teachers no assist- 
ance of the kind I have mentioned? — Nothin" of 
that kind. 

25927. — There are, I believe, Royal exhibitions 
and National scholarships ? — Yes. 

25928. There are twenty-one Royal exhibitions I 
understand ? — I cannot say the exact number for the 
whole of the United Kingdom. 

25929. There seem to be seven open for com- 
petition each year, four of these are to be held in 
London and three in Dublin ? — There are three for 
Dublin. 

25930. I find that during the present year there 
are twelve exhibitions held in connection with the 
London College? — We have three here euch year. 

We have nine exhibitioners altogether, three each 
year, each staying three years. 

25931. These exhibitions are of £50 a year, and 
they include the privilege of free admission at 
lectures and also the use of the laboratory ? — Yes. 

25932. Besides these, there are sixty-six National 
scholarships ? — Yes. 

25933. And twenty-two of these are open for com- 
petition each year ? — Yes. 

25934. These scholarships entitle the holders to 
free attendance at lectures, and to free access to tho 
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laboratory, and there is a maintenance allowance of 
SO*, a week for a session of forty weeks 1 — Yes. 

25935. That comes to £60 for the session. Then 
they would seem to be more valuable than the exhibi- 
tions 1 — Yes. 

25936. The holders of these scholarships get also 
their railway fare? — Yes. 

25937. The persons who obtain the scholarships 
have the option of attending either the London or 
the Dublin College! — Yes. 

25938. In addition to all this, there are eighteen 
free studentships!— Yes. 

25939. And these entitle the holders to free 
attendance at lectures and free use of the laboratory, 
but they exist only in connection with the London 
College! — Yes. 

25940. There is nothing of the kind in Ireland! — 
No. 

25941. What is the total annual Parliamentary 
grant to the Royal College of Science in Dublin !—- 
It is nearly the same as at the foundation in 1867; I 
don’t know the exact figures. 

25942. I have the estimates here, and I can put 
the figures to you, point by point : these are the 
estimates for 1896-97 . the vote for the College, for 
the year, is £7,0671 — 1 don’t know the exact figures; 
I know it is the same amount as it was in 1867. 

25943. For salaries and wages the vote is £4,795 ! 
— I don’t know the exact figures. 

25944. But it may be well to have them on our 
notes, as it has been suggested that the College ought 
to help in the training of science teachers, this being 
one of the objects for which it was established in 1867. 

I see there is a vote of £300 for the laboratories, and 
another of £800 for the purchase of specimens, and so 
forth : what do these two votes cover ? — The teaching 
apparatus required for the different subjects. 

25945. If the College was to be made practically 
useful for the training of our teachers in elementary 
science, plainly a good deal of reconstruction would 
be requisite ; but can you offer any suggestion as to 
what you consider should be done! — Perhaps you 
would allow me to give, as an illustration in answer 
to that, the difficulty Irishmen have in competition 
with those from Great Britain to obtain the open 
exhibitions and scholarships. I say it is quite hope- 
less for a man with the present facilities for science 
instruction in Ireland to successfully compete for an 
exhibition. Practically the exhibitions and the 
scholarships go to the other side of the water, and 
scarcely anything comes to this side. 

25946. Is there any large proportion of them held 
by your students ! — No ; it is quite the opposite. 

25947. And having got them in England, they 
exercise their option of coming here, instead of going 
to London! — Very rarely. 

25948. And as regards the three exhibitions, the 
holders of these also have an option of holding their 
exhibition in the Dublin College, and they exercise 
that option 1 — Yes, or lose the exhibition. 

25949. It is your view that the great advantage 
they enjoy in this competition is that they have got 
better teaching in England than Irish candidates 
have! — Yes. What I would like to see is the standard 
of teaching raised here so that the men may compete 
ou equal terms with the others. It is too much to 
expect Irish scholars to win these exhibitions with 
the facilities given for preparing for them. An Irish 
boy or an Irish girl is quite capable of competing 
with an English boy or an English girl if given the 
same facilities to prepare for competition, but the 
facilities for preparing for the competition do not 
exist in Ireland. 

25950. The Lord Chief Baron. — Mr Johnson, in 
any effort made to avail ourselves of the benefit of 
your College for the training of the existing teachers, 
of course it would be essential that it would be done 
in Dublin 1 — Yes. 

25951. Now what suggestion would you make so 
as to render your College available for them! — Well, 


I think there are two things to be considered— one is 
that the College should be on a broader basis tliau 
it is at present. The college at present is very 
inadequate. We have the case of an exhibitioner 
who left the College rather than hold it in our College 
and we have a man of Irish parents who went over 
to London to be. trained, because of the facilities that 
exist there. 

25952. The amount of knowledge necessary for 
for an exhibition is very much greater than would be 
required for un ordinary teacher teaching in a 
National school 1 — Yes, the competition is so much 
keener. 

25953. Now our object would be, not so much 
competitive examination as giving an opportunity 
to the teachers to be taught, not teachers going in 
for any publio competition, hut rather teachers who 
would bo selected by some authority for instruction 
having regard partly to the qualification of the 
teachers themselves and partly to the necessity of 
the locality 1 — These are the two points of selection 
in London, the needs of the locality and a certain 
amount of competition amongst the men. 

25954. This is a question of the teacher in our 
National schools : leave quite out of mind Royal 
exhibitions and everything in relation to these 
things, and come to the simple question as to how we 
could avail of your College for the purpose of teaching 
the existing teachers ! — The first and simplest step 
would be the introduction of a summer holidav 
course. 

25955. A July ceurse ! — A July course in different 
subjects, if possible, 

25956. A proper programme should be constructed 
if we were to have that course. How long should 
the summer course last 1 — It lasts three or four weeks 
in London, and the students are most enthusiastic in 
their work. 

25957. Do yon think one session would answer for 
the purposes of training! — I think a summer training 
would be sufficient to help a man to lay the foundation 
of the subject, and then if he had an interest in it he 
would work in his leisure hours and prepare himself 
to teach the subject. 

25958. How many do you think you could train 
for the whole year!— -The College buildings are not 
enough for present purposes. We have a chemistry 
course there, and the demonstrator, who has done a 
good deal of research work has no place to carry 
on his work. 

25959. Am I to understand that some change in 
the structure of the present building is necessary, or 
you would not be able to teach any of them in the 
college l — We could teach a certain number — between 
twenty and thirty during the session. 

25960. An improvement in the building would be 
necessary before you could take a greater number? 
— Certainly. 

25961. What kind of selection would you make; 
would you take*the candidates most familiar with the 
subjects, or would you have the Board of National 
Education select the men? — I think if it were a 
department like the Notional Board of Education 
requiring the teachers, it had better have the main 
voice in selecting. 

25962. Judge Shaw. — What facilities have you 
for the training of teachers in manual work and wood 
work — I think that would be tinder the professor of 
engineering. He is at present teachiug mechanical 
engineering with a little cellar for a workshop. 

25963. You have no knowledge of that particular 
department! — I know the arrangements, that the 
teaching is in a cellar in an old house. 

25964. Who has the teaching of geometrical 
drawing! — The same professor —he is the professor of 
mechanical engineering, and he also takes geometrical 
drawing. 

25965. What facilities are there ? — There are no 
facilities for the practical work in the subject. 
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25966. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Do you think it is pos- 
sible to teach elementary science in a useful way in an 
ordinary primary school ? — Certainly I do. It is not 
only possible but absolutely necessary 

25967. And would the teachers generally be cap- 
able of obtaining such a knowledge of elementary 
science that they would be efficient teachers of it 1— I 
have no doubt about it. In m y opinion a good teacher 
is capable of taking up and teaching any subject he 
chooses. 

25968. Mr. Struthkrs. — What subjects would be 
included in the July course 1 — I think physics, chem- 
istry, botany, zoology, and mechanics and their appli- 
cations. I think each student should take one subject 

25969. He could not take more than one subject 1 
— There would be four or five subjects going on simul- 
taneously, and he could take chemistry or physics or 
some other subject. 

25970. Is it your idea in the school course that you 
should confine the children also to one subject ? — No; 
I would give general instruction in the principles of 
science, a course of instruction that would bring them 
into touch with the things around them ; I would 
speak of the general laws of nature, the composition of 
the air and such matters, taking up special subjects 
later on. 

25971. Would you embrace the elements of settled 
science? — I think there should be a very good course 
in physiography. I think a boy or girl should be 
brought in touch with nature as far as possible. 

25972. Dou’t you think it is very important that 
the teacher should know the work of a course suitable 
to children? — Yes. 

25973. And that it is most important that he should 
have a knowledge of chemistry and of nature’s laws 
that he should be speaking about in teaching the 
children ? — Yes. 

25974. It is very desirable, therefore, in order that 
he may be able to speak about these matters to the 
children attending school that he should have some 
experience in the working of these particular courses? 
— I think so. 

25975. Captain Shaw. — What do you say a man 
may learn in a month’s course in science? — I think that 
a summer course such as I suggest helps a man who is 
anxious to get up a particular subject to lay the found- 
ation for working up that subject in his leisure time. 

25976. Do you think the teachers could learn all 
they want in a month ? — He could not possibly. 

25977. Would the summer course be the same as 
the usual comae, the teaching of actual science? — Yes. 
I have taken oart in a number of courses as demon- 
strator. We had a course of lectures each morning, 
and as demonstrator I was responsible for the practical 
application of the spoken principles laid down in the 
lecture. 

25978. What you approve of is a course which is a 
sort of specimen of teaching for teachers ? — Yes, a 
course of instruction which will not only cover the 
principles of the subject, but which will also give the 
method of teaching the principles too. 

25979. And you assume that the man already has 
a certain knowledge of science? — As a rule a man 
who comes to a holiday course, is anxious to make 
the most of his opportunity and so learns something 
of his subject beforehand. 

25980. Would you allow them to do practical work 
themselves ? — Yes. 

25981. Would you consider that necessary ? — Yes, 
I think it is the tendency in the examinations as to 
scieuce. I know, from the example of the London 
examinations, that it is impossible now for a student 
to pass an examination, unless he has a practical 
knowledge of the subject. Unless that is done it is 
better that the course should be left alone. 

25982. You understand the provision as to teachers 
engaged in science teaching? — Yes. 

25983. You see no objection to receive such 
teachers? — I think that a Government institution 
should give every facility for instruction. 


25984. Does not paragraph “ D ” page 41, in the Dnblin. 
report apply to the College of Science here. — “ And is Woo lg7i89 
granted to a limited number of teachers engaged in ' — 

science teaching who are selected to attend provincial 
science colleges”? — No, it does not apply to us at all r °^,_ ' 

25985. I think it includes the College iu Dublin 1 
— It may be applicable : it has, however, never been 
acted upon. 

25986. Mr. Habbington. — From what class of 
schools do the Royal College of Science students 
come ? — They come from the schools generally, and 
places where they help themselves at evening classes 
of instruction. 

25987. What is the limit of age ? — They must be 
sixteen, and they must pass an entrance examination. 

25988. Supposing there was teaching of elementary 
science iu the National schools, would it not be a 
considerable help to the College of Science? — 

Certainly it would. It would improve the source of 
supply, which is very poor at present. 

25989. They come to you with little knowledge of 
science ? — They come with no knowledge at all, some 
of them. 

25990. Do most of them take up special branches 
of science? — Many of them do, anil many become 
teachers. 

25991. After leaving the College many of these 
boys take up posts in different parts of the country ? 

— Yes, chemists or engineers, ifcc., and some of our 
students are assistant county surveyors throughout the 
country. 

25992. Mr. Molloy. — What is the extent of the 
entrance examination in the College of Science? — It 
is very slight indeed. A little knowledge of Euclid 
and mathematics. 

25993. Does chemistry enter into it ? — No. You 
will find it in the directory — arithmetic, algebra, plane 
geometry and elementary practical geometry. 

25994. Do you propose that persons already en- 
gaged in primary schools should have to undergo an 
examination? — No, I should say not. The entrance 
examination is for students taking the regular system- 
atic course. 

25995. Well, take the summer course? — No, 

I don’t tliink there is any necessity for an 
examination. 

25996. The summer course you propose to carry 
out chieffy through the month of July? — Yes. 

25997. In Ireland we have no fixed period for 
holidays, but the holidays as a general rule are from 
August to September, and J uly is a very busy time 
at our examinations ? — I don't know how you regulate 
the holidays. 

25998. Have yon any other suggestion to make as 
to carrying on a course at any other period of the 
year? — Well, onr ordinary session, excluding ten 
days at Christmas and ten clays at Easter, is carried 
on up to the 21 st of June, and it is necessary that the 
staff should get a holiday. I don’t know of any 
period, except during J uly, to give a holiday course. 

25999. Mr. Strothers. — And the session begins in 
the first week in October. 

26000. Mr. Molloy. — At one time in connection 
with the College of Science there were evening 
lectures ? — There are still. 

26001. Years ago these lectures were well attended 
by a great many teachers ? — And are still. 

26002. These lectures are purely voluntary ? — Yes. 

26003. Have you any Nutional teachers undergoing 
instruction ? — I have no means of telling that. 

26004 You don’t know? — We don’t know any- 
thing about them. 

26005. How many are uuder instruction in the 
evening ? — The course in the evening does not. last 
through the session. Some of the staff give lectures 
in the evening. 

26006. In case it would be impossible for the 
teachers to attend in the daytime, would an evening 
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course be more advisable or more suitable! — You 
must remember that the College staff is very hard 
worked, and it would be scarcely fair to ask all the 
professors to come bnck in the evening and give lec- 
tures after doing the day’s work. 

26007. Professor Fitzgerald. — Some of the assist- 
ants could help 7 — Yes ; some of the assistants do help. 
We have assistants in the Kevin-street school and in 
the Ringsend schooL 

26008. Isn’t it from the intermediate rather than 
the primary school that the students come ? — 
Probably. 

26009. And the increase in the training in the 
National schools would probably make not much 
difference in the present classes! — It would gradually. 
The elementary school boy would be trained 
gradually. 

26010. Teachers to attend the College would have 
to reside in Dublin or near Dublin? — Yes. 

26011. Don’t you think that they could be well 
trained in science teaching in their owu colleges? — I 
should say without any disrespect to the men in the 
training colleges, that with the apparatus of our 
College we could give the course of instruction better 
there. 

26012. Take the training college at Drumcondra, 
would it not be a long way off for the classes to come 
to Stephen's-green 7 Wouldn’t that make a great 
difference? — If you compare the distance that is 
covered with the greater facility for teaching in the 
College of Science — the much greater facility than in 
a looal training college — it would not make a 
difference. 

26013. Chairman. — But has the Royal College ot 
Science this greater facility ? — In apparatus, certainly. 
I don’t know, of course, what the accommodation in 
point of app.iratus and diagrams in the training 
college may be, but certainly the facilities must be 
greater in the College of Science or it would be a 
discredit to the College, having regard to the money 
it gets. 

26014. Professor Fitzgerald. — They have come to 
reside in the training oollege in Dublin while under 
training, and wouldn’t it be desirable that they should 
be instructed there rather than in some other college 1 
I don’t know quite enough of the training colleges, 
but if the facilities could be given there, it would be 
the better system. 

26016. There are two classes of teachers we have 
to deal with, the teaohers in training and the existing 
teachers, for whom you would intend the summer 
oourse ; and as regards the teachers in training, you 
propose that they should be trained, not in the train- 
ing college, but in classes in the. College of Science ? — 
I think it might be done in the training college, but 
you have not the necessary apparatus and specimens 
in the college. 

26016. Chairman. — Are you aware that there are 
150 students in training in the Drumcondra Trainiug 
College ? — I don’t know the exact number. 

26017. Well that is the number: now supposing 
there are 150 students in that one college, and, say, 
100 in Marlborough-street, making 250 in all, what 
accommodation have you for them ? — The largest 
lecture theatre holds about 100. 

26018. I merely wish to know what exactly you 
propose. Supposing that there are 250 students to 
be trained as teachers of elementary science, what 
do you suggest can be done by your College in this 
work ? — It might not be necessary to take the whole 
of them in the same subject at the same time. 

26019. Professor Fitzgerald. — Do you know how 
they manago the training in England? — I do not 
know how they manage it generally there, but I know 
some of them go to the University colleges. 

26020. They are mostly taught in the training 
colleges ? — Yes. 

26021. Except where there is no 
house attached to the colle 
teachers in 

Printed! 


the college. I think they were trained in my 
College. In Liverpool, they are trained in the 
University College. 

26022. Captain Shaw.— Yes, tLe students m in 
from Edge Hill. 

26023. Professor Fitzgerald.—Now, the teachers 
who are being trained to teach scieuce, don’t yon 
think they should have practice classes, where they 

would see and know what they are taught? Yes. I 

think it is much better that every teacher iu training 
should not only know the subject, but that lie should 
be able to supervise the teaching of it, and bo able to 
give object lessons on the subject to a 0 f 
students. 

26024. In London in the training of teachers they 
don’t provide anything of that kind? — No. 

26025. Don’t you think it would be a great deal 
better if they did ?— Yes. 

26026. Do you think in a oollege where teachers 
are being trained there should be a practising 
school attached to the college ? — I think so. 

26027. A centre for science ; a centre, say, 
for woodwork ? — Subject to the supervision, of course, 
of a person who would be really able to supervise it. 

26028. The best arrangement, then, for a training 
college where teachers are being taught is that there 
should be a practising school in some way attached to 
it, so that tie teachers in training could have an 
opportunity of seeing how the work is done, and 
doing the work themselves ? — Yes ; and have their 
methods criticised and their faults corrected. 

26029. One thing, it would have a powerful effect 
on the teaching of agriculture, and prevent it being 
taught out of mere books. Do you agree that agricul- 
ture should be taught in primary schools ! — The prin- 
ciples of botany should be taught. There should be 
practical illustrations of the principles underlying the 
growth of plants. 

26030. Do you think it a desirable thing that the 
teachers should he taught the way they should teach 
that subject to children ? — Yes. 

26031. Could that be done in the College of 
Science ? — Certainly. 

26032. Do you think it could be done with some 
sort of accuracy ? — My own impression here is that the 
facilities for teaching botany here are much better 
than in London. We can go out to the Botanical 
Gardens. 

26033. Then you propose that tlie students should 
go out to the Botanical Gardens as a practising 
ground ? — Yes. It is a Government institution. 

26034. Look at the distance. "Would not a great 
deal of time be spent going backwards and forwards? 
— I think not. I think it would be time spent in 
exercise ; two hours" exercise and instruction. 

26035. You think that, instead of the present 
system of teaching agriculture out of books, it would 
be most important in Ireland that the teachers should 
teach the principles of botany underlying agriculture ? 
— Yes. There should be practical illustrations of the 
subject, and men should see as muck as possible the 
thing they are reading about 

26036. Do you say that boys who are to plough 
and sow should know the way plants germinate 1— 
Yes ; and know somethin* of the history of the plant 
itself. May I mention one point ? Any Irish boy 
may understand the principles of the formation of 
hybrids in a few minutes if the subject is taught with 
the aid of specimens. 

26037. Would they want to know how the hybrids 
are actually produced '! — Students could do chat for 
themselves. 

26038. Monsignor Molloy. — I think you said the 
supply of students is very poor in the College of 
Science? — It is the material of the student himself is 
poor. 

26039. In point of numbers is the attendance 
good? — It is large. 

26040. What is the number of Irish students at 
whole college 


regular residence 
ge? — I think the science 

Westminster College were. not trained,, in , present in, the „ 
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session, 1 10 students. Twenty of tliese are not Irish, 
but the rest are Irish, or resident in Ireland. 

26041. Then you hare ninety Irish students! — At 
present we have. 

26041a. Is that for the day course! — Yes. 

26042. Professor Fitzgerald. — How many of the 
ninety take up the full course in the college 1— I think 
about thirty. 

26043. Monsignor Molloy. — What are the remain- 
ing eighty students doing! — They are taking out 
sjiechil courses. 

26044. What courses do they chiefly take! — Last 
year in botany there were twenty-six, some of them 
teachers. 

26045. Professor Fitzgerald. — How many are 
going to the Royal University 1 — Very few, indeed; 
perhaps two. Certainly not more than three or 
four. 

26046. Monsignor Molloy. — Then the great 
majority, though reading the regular course, were 
taking up only particular subjects! — Yes, they take 
some special subject, but thirty take the full associate 
course. 

26047. Professor Fitzgerald. — Are not the 
majority oftliose thirty who take the full course assisted, 
but the others are not assisted in the same way ! — 
Many of the thirty will be exhibitioners or have' 
scholarships. 

26048. Monsignor Molloy. — How do you account 
for the fact that so many fail to take the full associate 
course! — I think the school system in Ireland is 
wrong, and that the boys get no encouragement to 
study science. 


26049. Do you think it is desirable that there should Dublin, 
be some elementary science taught in primary schools 1 
— I do. — - 

26060. Do you think it would be desirable that the 
children should be taught the rudimentary principles v ui ’ ‘ ’ 
of science generally rather than that they should be 
taught particular branches of science! — YeB, I think 
they should be taught the foundations of science first. 

26051. Do you think that if elementary science 
were introduced in a more advanced form, into the 
intermediate schools, there would be a larger supply 
of students to take advantage of the College of Science 1 
— I think it would have that effect. 

26052. In reference to the summer course, I take 
it that you contemplate a summer course for those 
who are already masters of schools, not for teachers in 
training! — I don’t see why the students should not 
come also. 

26053. But if they were in training colleges, going 
through a regular course, there would be no necessity 
for them to come to the College of Science! — That 
would be better, of course. 

26054. For those masters who had never got a 
science training, and who were engaged in teaching in 
schools, the summer course at the College of Science 
would be a great advantage 1 — I think it would be. 

26055. Many of these teachers have studied science 
out of books ; and a four weeks summer course in 
practical work would make their knowledge more 
sound and thorough! — Yes, a summer coarse is a 
holiday course, and no man would come unless he was 
anxious to receive information, and he would naturally 
learn something of the subject before he came. 


Professor Grenville A. J. Cole, f.g.s., Professor of Geology, Royal College of Science, Dublin, 
examined. 


26056. Chairman, — You are a Professor of Geology 
in the Dublin Royal College of Science! — Yes. 

26057. You are in a position to give us information 
as to the training of teachers in the Royal College of 
Science in London! — I will tell you my own ex- 
perience there. The teachers brought up in the 
London College are of two classes Some are brought 
up for the whole session and trained from the bo- 
ginning in science, and some are brought up for the 
summer course. The latter class have generally 
already undertaken the teaching of schools. 

26058. The first class, I assume, are those who 
intend to become teachers 1 — Most of them are young 
men who are beginning their careers, and they enter 
upon a course of science which they are pledged to 
apply in teaching, and as far as there is room the 
courses are open to them. 

26059. Then they can go for any particular branch ! 
— Yes, they apply at their own taste, but the Depart- 
ment has the choice. Tliese men have passed certain 
of the Departmental Examinations. 

26060. Is it from the training colleges that the 
teachers come in 1 — These persons are not trained in 
the training colleges. They are taken from the 
country at large and from technical or other schools. 

26061. Do any teachers or students in training in 
the English training colleges go to the London College 
of Science to learn scientific principles! — That I am 
not aware of. 

26062. As far as your exi*erience goes ! —As far as 
my experience goes they were not actually engaged in 
the training colleges. 

26063. Well, as to the other branch of the work, 
the summer work! — The summer work is for men 
already engaged in teaching for the Department. 
They were known by the results of their teaching, 
and" even where these results were excellent, they 
might not have been sufficiently trained in certain 
branches of a subject or there might be some other 
element against their future success, and they are 
brought up for a special course in a subject whioli they 


may have already taught, or whioh they may not have 
taught up to that time. 

26064. Can you say how many teachers for the 
summer course were brought over from Ireland 1 — 
Not many in the subjects of geology and physio- 
graphy — three or four each year. 

26065. Were any of tliese Irish National school 
teachers! — I think from the addresses they gave that 
they usually were. 

26066. Three would be the whole number for the 
year ! — In that particular branch. 

26067. That would be a very small proportion ! — 
There would be six or seven such courses going on 
at the time and that number would' have to be 
multiplied. 

26068. What do you think as to the possibility of 
the College of Science in Dublin being utilised for 
the instruction of teachers of elementaiy schools, 
whether throughout the year, or by means of a 
summer course ! — I imagine if the teachers offered 
themselves, who proposed to teach in the elementary 
schools, they could be trained side by Ride with the 
students in the college. 

26069. You are speaking now, not of actual 
teachers, but of candidate teachers! — Yes. 

26070. That is, persons who as yet are only pre- 
paring for the office of teachers 1 — Yes. 

26071. Do you really think the College lias 
sufficient accommodation for the teaching of the 
students in the training colleges ! — I think it could 
offer in its present condition considerable facilities in 
the way of apparatus and materials for the improve- 
ment of the training of those who go to the training 
colleges. 

26072. But have you room in the College for the 
students from the training colleges in addition to 
your present students! — They could be taken at 
separate hours. 

26073. But remember that, as I have pointed out 
to Professor Johnson, they are to be counted by the 
3 H 2 ’ 
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hundred 1 — In that case an enlargement of the College 
would first be necessary. 

26074. Does it come then to this, that taking the 
College as it stands, with its existing buildings, it is 
not possible for it to do any substantial work there 
for the training of our teachers 1 — With the existing 
buildings it could not. 

26075. Next then, as to the summer courses that 
have been suggested, is the College in a position to do 
anything substantial iu that direction ? — I should say 
it could. 

26076. Are the professors willing to take up all 
this extra work during the summer, without re- 
ceiving extra payment for it 1 — I think that under the 
circumstances they would not be willing to take up 
the additional work for the salaries they now receive. 

26077. So that, taking the College as it stands, 
with its existing buildings and its existing grant, it 
is not really in a position to do very much for us 
either in the work of teaching throughout the year, 
or in the work of summer courses ?— No. I may say 
for this work extra emolument was given in the 
London College many years ago. 

26078. Now, let us look at the case in another 
way : supposing that anything could be done for us 
by the College, what branch of science should he 
taught? — I think the present physiography course, 
which has been arranged by the Department of 
Science and Art, with modifications in favour of 
the elements of agricultural teaching and some of 
the dements of zoology and botany. 

26079. That is, botany and the sciences that 
underlie agriculture, with special reference to the 
teaching of agriculture? — Yes. 

26080. The course would be on the existing lines of 
the physiography course, with modifications having 
regard to the fact that it was to be taught by teachers 
in country schools? — Yes. 

26081. Would it not be useful that it should be 
modified also in view of the fact that it is to be taught 
not only to boys but to girls ? — I don’t think so to any 
extent. 

260S2. In reference, for instance, to cookery, as 
there are branches of science that underlie cookery, 
would it not be useful to have the course modified 
in the interests of girls ? — I did not contemplate 
cookery as a branch of physiography. 

26083. But of course there are certain natural 
laws that come into play in cooking? — I think that 
relates more to chemistry and physics. 

26084. Is there not something of chemistry in the 
physiography course ? — Yes. 

26085. And could you not, in teaching girls the 
elementary principles of chemistry, bring into special 
prominence some of those principles that relate to the 
operation of cookery 1 — Yes. 

26086. Is there any general observation that you 
wish to make ? — I think che schools should have a 
course of physiography, including the elements of 
physics, and the fundamental things in chemistry. 
With regard to Irish schools, a certain amount of 
zoology and botany should also be considered funda- 
mental subjects. 

26087. You are of opinion that in elementary 
schools there should be a course of a general nature in 
science, rather than a course in any particular branch 
of science ? — Yes, the first year’s course in scientific 
instruction should be of a very general character. 


26088. Captain Shaw.— Do you say the children 
should have some practice on the materials ? Yes 

26089. Is that a practice by the teacher or the 
children ? — By the children in every case. 

26090. Professor Fitzgerald. — Are not the 

teachers trained in the South Kensington School 
mainly from the organised secondary and technical 
schools rather than those from the primary schools 1— 

I can’t tell you that matter numerically but I know 
the summer course touchers are largely engaged in the 
Board schools and teach evening classes in science. 

26091. But don’t they come from the organised 
science schools through the country rather than from 
the elementary schools? — J tbiuk the summer course 
always draws largely from the teachers of the general 
schools, the Board schools. 

26092. Some of the teachers in the Board schools 
and in the science schools have evening classes?— 
Yes. 

26093. There is very little of that in Ireland 1 

Less than there used to be. 

26094. Do we not require teachers in advanced 
science for teaching in the technical schools? — Yes. 

26095. Is not that more the direction to which 
the College of Science ought to devote itself? — I 
.think the College of Science would gain greatly in 
influence by having the teachers in the elementary 
schools aide by side with the other students. 

26096. In order to teach the children to do experi- 
ments, would it not be essential that there should be 
practising classes for the teachers ? — I regard that as 
work for the training colleges. In the College of 
Science they would have the example of our own 
teachers. 

26097. But yon cannot teach children in the same 
way as grown-up people? — I think the training 
college should undertake that duty ; that is a branch of 
pedagogy which might be supplied in the training 
colleges. 

26098. Don't you think in the training colleges a 
teacher in training should see a teacher teaching 
children ? — I think the scientific instructor of the 
teachers might not be the most suitable person to 
teach. He might be a very clever person, and yet 
he might not be capable of teaching boys. 

26099. Mr. Molloy. — D o you think it would be 
possible to teach in the primary schools natural history 
by means of object lessons 1 — Yes. 

26100. Do you think that would be desirable? — I 
think it would in a country such as Ireland. 

26101. Do you think it would be desirable to 
encourage collections of minerals and plants in schools ? 
— Most desirable. 

26102. That would not involve any great difficulty t 
— Provided the master knew where to look for them. 

26103. But you would suppose that tho master was 
trained in a training college? — Yes. He should be 
taught where to look for them. 

26104. With regard to the fundamental principles 
of physics and chemistry, there might be experiments 
to illustrate them? — These experiments are formulated 
in the course of the Science and Art Department, 

26105. Such a course in physiography as that 
might be the course iu the trainiug colleges, but there 
should be something more simple for the training 
of children in schools ? — Something slightly simpler. 


Professor W. F. Barrett, F.R.8.E., Professor of Physics, Royal College of Science, Dublin, examined. 


26106. Chairman. — You are a Professor of 
Experimental Physics in the Royal College of 
Science, Dublin ? — Yes. 

26107. I remember that you gave evidence before 
the Royal Commission on Teohnical Instruction in 
1883 ?— I did, your Grace. 


26108. And you delivered an important address to 
the Congress of National School Teachers in 1893 ? I 
do not know if it were “ important," but I gave an 

26109. It has been printed and forms a very 
interesting pamphlet ; I have the pamphlet here, and 
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a good deal of what you say in it seetns to bear upon 
the subject of this Commission’s inquiry. First, you 
are strongly of opinion that elementary science 
should be an essential part of the ordinary school 
curriculum ? — I am. 

26110. And that it should not at all be confined 
to the higher classes! — Yes. 

26111. You are aware that on the existing pro- 
gramme for the National schools, science only comes 
in as an extra subject, and even that, only in the 
higher classes 1 — Yes, I am aware of that. 

26112. But I am sureycu don’t approve of it ; you 
consider that, as far as possible, science should begin 
in the lower classes, in the form of object lessons 1 — It 
should begin in tire kindergarten. 

26113. That will be at least a foundation for it, 
and then it should go on without a break through 
the whole course! — Yes. 

26114. Unfortunately it has to be recognised that 
in the past the Board of National Education, as you 
remark, has not done very much for the teaching 
of science in the schools in Ireland 1 — True, and I am 
not the only person who has regretted this. 

26115. Well, I trust it is by this sufficiently well- 
known that the National Education Board are now 
quite as anxious as you yourself could be to do any- 
thing that can possibly be done in that particular 
Department ? — I am very glad to hear it. 

26116. As a result of the grants from the Science 
and Art Department, something lias been done for 
the teaching of science in sucli schools 1 — It has, I 
believe. 

26117. And in your address in 1893 you spoke of 
a change having been then made in the arrangements 
of the Science and Art Department’s grants, and you 
said that, as a result of the new arrangements, even 
this small achievement, which was then to the credit 
of the Science and Art Department, was likely to be 
destroyed 1 — It was probable. 

26118. There was a diminution of the grant on 
account of the increased difficulty in passing the new 
standard of examination, and the lower grade pass 
was altogether abolished ! — Yes. 

26119. And you appeared to think that the change 
practically meant the extinction even of the small 
amount of scientific instruction then given in the 
primary schools ? — Yes, so far as that depended on 
the Science and Art Department. 

26120. t believe the event fully justified your 
prediction ! — I do not know officially, but I believe it 
has. 

26121. You consider at all events that the change 
then made was a very unfortunate one 1 — Yes. 

26122. Now turning from the past to the present, 
you cousider that something effective should be done 
for the training of teachers at the Royal College of 
Science! — Certainly, t am very strongly of that 
opinion. 

26123. In your pamphlet you advocate an increase 
of the existing accommodation in the College, and an 
enlargement of the staff, all involving, of course, an 
increase of the grant to enable this work to be done. 
Does it come to this that nothing can be done by the 
College with its existing grant, its existing staff, and 
its existing building? — I think I mentioned in that 
address that it would be absolutely necessary to in- 
crease tbe grants, as the funds remain the same as 
they were a quarter of a century ago, although the 
number of students has quadrupled in the mean 
time. 

26124. But it is net very easy to get such grants 
increased : at all events we are dealing with facts, and 
taking the College with the existing grant, the exist- 
ing staff, and everything ns it stands, the College does 
not appear to be in a position to do very much in the 
way of training teachers in elementary science! — I 
am not sure of that. 

26125. Then what can it do !• -The teachers can now 
enter at a merely nominal fee. 


26126. Is there room for them! — There is room 
for a certain number. 

26127. A large number or a small number! — Not 
a very large number. 

26128. That is precisely the point I had in view. 
The College then is not in a position to do very much 
in the matter! — Not very much without enlarge- 
ment. 
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26129. Taking things as they stand, taking the 
number of teachers in training in Dublin, say 250 or 
260, with that large number, the College is not in a 
position to do very much for the teachers in training 
in the way of teaching them elementary science! — 
If they came all at once, it would be impossible to 
accommodate them, but they might come in batches. 

26130. Even as regards the halls for the delivery 
of lectures, has the College accommodation for them, 
no matter how they might come ? — Not for so many. 

26131. And as to your special branch, for the 
laboratory or experimental work, it would be out of 
the question 1 — Yes. 

26132. Of course you consider that it is a serious 
defect in the teaching of science if it be confined to 
lectures ! — Yes ; books are mere channels of know- 
ledge ; not knowledge itself. 

26133. Do you agree that the science to be taught 
in the elementary schools should be on general lines, 
science on tbe liues of physiography as laid down in 
the programme of the Science and Art Department! 
— That very much depends on the capacity of the 
teacher. The education should bo like physiography 
or be even more elementary, mere object lessons, and 
then pass on to elementary lessons in science in the 
higher classes. 

26134. You must remember that there is the im- 
portant limitation of time. Do you think it is really 
possible to teach any one branch of science in any 
useful way in an elementary school, having regard 
to the question of time! — I think there would be 
abundance of time, if time were economised by drop- 
ping some of the subjects taught at present. 

26135. If they gave up teaching grammar for in- 
stance! — Yes, and I pointed out the observations of 
the president of the English Union of Teachers on the 
subject of their adopting the metric system. 

26136. I think you said in your address that one 
of the main advantages of scientific teaching in 
elementary schools, is that it conduces to accuracy ? 
— Yes. 

26137. And leads to the formation of habits of 
observation and of precision in thought and in 
action ! — Yes. 

26138. And that it cultivates judgment! — Yes. 

26139. And you quote Professor Faraday in sup- 
port of that view; you also say that it cultivates 
truthfulness and cleanliness? — Yes. 

26140. What yon have to say about kindergarten 
teaching applies chiefly to the object lessons to be 
given as a part of the kindergarten training ? — Quite 


26141. This would be the most elementary teach- 
ing ? — Yes, to the youngest classes. 

261 42. You express views also as to the importance 
of manual training? — Yes. 

26143. You regard it as a very useful branch of 
school work ? — Absolutely essential. 

26144. Well, unfortunately it may not be possible 
to have it in many schools. For instance, where 
there is only one teacher, and perhaps only one room 
in which all the work of the school has to be carried 
on, it would not be possible to have manual training 
in those circumstances ? — With proper arrangements 
and with a capable teacher it might be done, even 
under such circumstances. 

26145. Do you consider that manual training 
would have an injurious effect as regards other 
branches of school work ? — No. On the contrary, I 
think it would stimulate it. The experience in Clifton 
College was to that effect. 
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26146. Have you ever heard an unfavourable 
opinion of the results of manual training in schools 
from anyone who had practical experience of its 
working ? — No. On the contrary, I believe it is a 
help to general education. 

26147. Do you consider that manual work in the 
schools, woodwork, for instance, should be based on 
drawing 1 — Undoubtedly ; drawing underlies most 
applications of knowledge, and I think it would be 
very well to begin with it. 

26148. You are aware that drawing is now only 
an optional subject in our Irish National schools ? — 
Yes. 

26149. And that it is not very long since it was 
made compulsory in England 1 — Yes. 

26150. It iH still optional in Scotland? — I do not 
know. 

26150a. Ought it to be made obligatory here? — : 
Yes. 

26151 . For girls as well as for boys ? — Yes. 

26152. Wliat time should be given to it? — I 
would not like to express an opinion on that subject. 

26153. Do you approve of the teaching of science 
merely out of books, or by means of lectures? — It 
should always be accompanied by demonstrations. 

26154. And, as far aspossible, by actual experimen- 
tal work by the studeuts themselves ? — Yes. 

26155. They should not merely look on at the ex- 
periments, but they should take part in the making 
of them ? — Yes. A great many years ago, in 1874, 
when the National school teachers were invited over 
to London to attend a course of instruction, I gave 
practical instruction to the teachers. I have here the 
printed notes 1 made at the time for the teachers of 
whom I had charge, and amongst them there were 
a great. many Irish. 

26156. You have no objection to having some of 
these printed in our notes as specimens? — Nut the 
least, they are entirely at your service ; I believe 
these are among the earliest printed lessons on prac- 
tical physics in England. 

26157. Yon consider that whilst the teaching, for 
instance, of woodwork, in our primary schools is to be 
strongly encouraged, the sohools should do nothing in 
the direction of teaching trades ? — No. I would not 
.allow the teaching of trades. 

26158. You would simply teach woodwork for the 
educational advantages that the teaching of it secures ? 
—Yes. 

26159. Mr. Struthkus. — Y ou say manual work 
includes woodwork. Are there not other species of 
work besides woodwork which have their value, such 
as cardboard work? — I am not an expert on that 
■subject. 

26160. You attach great value to this kind of 
training ? — Yes. 

• 26161. And also to the instruction in elementary 
•science in schools? — I do. 

26162. Do you think it would be possible to have 
them made part of the regular programme ? — I think 
so, unquestionably. 

26163. Both? — Yes. Elementary science and also 
some manual work, or manual instruction, including 
drawing. 

26164. Do you say what time could he given to 
them ? — I think they might run concurrently. I 
think drawing and object lessons should begin very 
early in the school. 

26165. You are not quite clear as to what classes 
you would begin the instruction in science? — As 
early as possible. 

26166. You have not formed an opinion as to the 
classes you would begin with in school ? — I should say 
the younger children should be taught object lessonR, 
which would become illustrated lessons in science, but 
T. would leave the actual operation as to the teaching 
to the teachers themselves. 

26167. You would not expect children of ten or 
eleven years to do much science work? — No. I should 


have object lessons and elementary instruction in 
drawing objects, and some other easy manual instruc- 
tion. 

26108. And after that the course might be made 
more definite ? — Yes. 

2G169. But before eleven you would have drawing, 
object lessons and simple manual instruction?—! 
Yes. 

26170. Professor Fitzgerald. — Have you con- 
sidered the system of Mr. Heller ? — No. 

26171. That in the elementary course in science the 
boys are required tv make experiments themselves 1— 
It seems very good, but I consider this the aim of 
eveiy good science teacher. 

26172. From your experience, can persons teach 
others to make experiments without having some ex- 
perience in doing them themselves? — In teaching 
children if the teachers themselves cau make experi- 
ments I think they can teach the children to make 
them. 

26173. The pedagogy of making experiments is 
very different from the pedagogy of teaching. The 
pedagogy of managing a olass that are making experi- 
ments is entirely different from the pedagogy of 
managing a class which you are teaching out of a 
book ? — Very different. 

26174. Therefore instruction and experience in 
teaching classes out of a book would not enable a 
teacher to manage a class making experiments ? — No. 

26175. Don’t you think that unless the teacher is 
trained to make the experiment that the work of 
teaching would fail ? — It. is useful, I would say most 
important, that the teacher himself should be able 
to make every experiment. 

26176. Wouldn’t it be necessary that the teacher 
should be weil trained if he has to teach a class to 
make experiments? — It would, certainly. 

26177. Monsignor Molloy. — You said that it 
would be a great saving of time if the metrio system 
was taught ? — Yes. 

26177a. Would you be in favour of teaching the 
metrio system only, and not teaching the English 
system 1 — -That would now be a difficult matter, and 
it would take time. 

26178. But if you do not teach the English 
system, then the children will not know the weights 
and measures in use in this country 4— They would 
not have to spend so much time in mental 
gymnastics. 

26 179. Is it not the misfortune of our present con- 
dition that we have to learn two systems : the English 
system for the common business of life, and the 
metric system for scientific purposes ? —Yes. 

26180. Mr. Molloy. — Is there not a certain 
amount of elementary science in the kindergarten 
system ? — In well taught kindergarten there is. In 
some of the schools in England no doubt there is. 

26181. I understand tliut you think that experi- 
ments in chemistry and the teaching of the principles 
of chemistry should be deferred till the higher classes 
were reached. Do you think it important that the 
children when learning lessons should be taught from 
the earliest infancy to take an intelligent interest in 
the objects round about them ? — Yes. 

26182. Chairman. — I should like to put, to you 
two questions which I put to Dr. Gladstone, when he 
kindly came to give us evidence in England, to see 
whether your view coincides with his (reading) — 

“ If you considered that the plan w had in view was 
that would leave it perfectly optional to the teachers to 
teach science exclusively out of books, without either per- 
f O' wing Hn experiment, or having an experiment perform' d, 
from the beginning to the end, or without letting the pupils 
ever see anything connected with physical srience, except 
possibly a text- book, would you advise us to go on, <t 
would you seek to dissuade us” ? — 

'1 here can he no second opinion there. Science dealt 
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with in that way becomes a mere matter of books, 
like history. 

26183. And, of course, you would uot have it so. 
Then here was the next question (reading) — 

“ Suppose, moreover, that our contemplated system was 
to be one in which the result of the teaching, or so-called 
teaching, of science was to be tested only by an examination 
■■onducted exclusively in writing, and conducted on such 
lines that a boy might get the highest possible marks who 
had never performed an experiment or seen un experiment 
performed, or had never seen any scientific apparatus, even 
of the most rudimentary kind’’ ? — 

It would be perfectly worthless. 


26184. And again (reading) — Dublin. 

" And you would probably add that the less there was of yoo."i»Ti8»r. 
it in a country the better in the interests of science"? — — 

Yes ; I quite agree with Dr. Gladstone. Perhaps I B«rett*r.R.sja 

may mention a matter to illustrate that. I knew a 

gentleman who took a high degree as a Doctor of 

Science, and he afterwards entered a laboratory for 

the first time in his life, and he saw there a concave 

and convex mirror. He asked me what they were, 

and when 1 told him he said he always thought the 

convex was the ooncave, and when I drew a section of 

them he thought the pictures represented portions 

of cylinders. 


Rev. Francis Ryan, p.?., St. Joseph’s, Dublin, examined. 


26185. Chairman. — You have had some interesting 
experience in the matter of evening schools and night 
schools in the city of Dublin? — Yes, yonr Grace, I 
have been experimenting in the matter for some 
time. 

26186. Tell us the result of some of your experi- 
ments ? — I tried a night school first thirty years ago 
in the village of Maynooth, and as long as I stayed 
there it was a very considerable success. The boys 
attended regularly and a groat deal of good was done, 
but I don’t know what its fate 1ms been since I left 
the place. 1 had not much opportunity of doing 
anything in the matter afterwards until I got charge 
of my present parish in the city here in 1890. 

26187. You established a night school shortly after 
you were appointed pari'ih priest ? — Yes, in Septem- 
ber, 1890. 

26188. I believe the school was not particularly 
attractive, as regards either its internal fittings and 
equipment, or the school buildings generally ? — It 
was certainly an extraordinary place. We were 
lodged in a hay-loft for four and a half years, a hay- 
loft over a stable, in the lane at the back of Eccles- 
street. 

* 26189. Notwithstanding the unattractive character 

of the school building, did you find the poor children 
willing to come to it? — Yes ; the very first night we 
were able to get 120 boys of a rough class, though we 
didu't promise to give them anything, except to 
examine them and give them a slate and a pencil. 

26190. You found then that these poor boys were 
quite willing to learn ? — Yes ; during the four years 
there, and up to the present time in our new school, 
we found they were only too willing to learn. 

26191. What were the ages of the boys? — From 
twelve to seventeen years. At first we had a diffi- 
culty to get teachers. Of course the National Bo:ird 
refused to recognise a school in a hay loft, and then 
the poor fellow T had as a teacher, though he was ex- 
ceedingly good in many ways, did not seem to be 
quite right in his head, and he fell out with the 
pupils. 

26192. I believe lie was not sufficiently skilled in 
pugilism to be able to hold his own with one or two 
of them ? — That is so. Sir Patrick Keenan, when he 
saw the eagerness of the boys to come to the school, 
sent an inspector to the place, and offered to stretch 
a point to have the school recognised, and it was 
recognised in January, 1891. 

26193. How many boys had the school then on its 
roll ? — That year the exact number on the roll was 
eight v ; the average nightly attendance was thirty. 

26194. Things have greatly improved since then? 
— Yes. 

26195. You have moved outof the hayloft?— Yes ; 
we have a decent school now. Tn the. new building 
in Dorset-street we opened a night school last year, and 
the number on the roll has increased. 

26196. The school where the boys are now taught 
in the evening is in' the fine school building in Dorset- 


street where you have an ordinary National School in Rev. Franci* 
the daytime ? — V es. Ryan, r.v. 

26197. Do you still find that the boys are ready 
and willing to come to the night school? — Y es. In the 
quarter ending April, 1897, we had 114 on the roll, and 
in the quarter eliding June last we had 216. Some 
people appear to think that it. would be better to 
have the boys attending the day school, and that these 
night schools interfere with the day school, but that 
is a mistake. 'Ye have a strict rule on the subject, 
which is carried Out by personal examination, and the 
moment we discover that a boy is there who is able to 
attend day scndOl — though we might, of course, 
stretch a point ifa some very exceptional cases — we 
insist tliat he mult leave the room at once. We have 
at present a nightly attendance of ninety boys, and I 
must say thoir diligence is most remarkable. I have 
been singularly fdl'tunate in my teachers. Even the 
poor fellow I had at the start was a most excellent 
man, and he managed the boys for a time very well. 

Only for the help I got from the teacher, Mr. Hanly, 
who was the first regular appointment when the school 
was placed under the National Board, and the self- 
sacrificing spirit he showed, I could not have got on 
at all. He was the principal in the day school, and 
after his hard day’B work in that school with such a 
crowd of poor boys, he came in the evening and 
taught in the night school for a mere pittance. The 
salary given by the Board is, of course, wholly in- 
adequate. 

26198. Only for help of that sort you would not 
have been able to carry on the good work at all ? — 

No. I don’t blame the National Board, but I must 
say that with only the Board’s existing arrangements 
for night schools, the thing would he impossible to 
carry on. 

26 1 99. And probably the teachers who would come 
to you for the pittance that has up to this been allowed 
by the Board — which, I think, is as low as £1 a 
month — would not be of a class you would desire to 
have in charge of this specially trying kind of work ? 

— Unless a man is almost starving he would not 
come. 

26200. What is paid for a night school? — The 
regular pay is £1 a month for each twenty-five pupils, 
and if one of the pupils missed even a day in the 
month, and you had only twenty-four, the teacher 
would get no pay at all. There has been an instance 
where we had an attendance of forty-eight, and as we 
didn’t bring it up to fifty the teacher got only £1. 

26201. The standard is j£ 1 per month for each 
twenty-five pupilfe ? — Yes. 

26202. In addition there are the results fees, but 
of course in such schools, from the necessarily irregular 
attendance and other causes, the results fees do not 
come to much? — No, the results fees are not much. 

A boy must make fifty attendances in order to entitle 
the teacher to get any results fees for him, and what 
between irregular attendance, and the necessary 
dulness of the buys, the results fees never oan come to 
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much. This class of boy is mostly of wild habits, and 
has not much taste for an examination ; yet the very 
wild ones are eager to come occasionally, not seldom 
poor little chaps selling evening newspapers have run 
in with their bundles under tlieir arms for even a 
half-hour’s instruction. 

26203. You consider that if night schools are to 
bo made effective, there must be a substantial increase 
of the present wretched pay of the teacher 1 — Yesj 
and of course there is no provision made now for 
such expends as lighting, heating, and denning the 
sohool, which have to be provided for out of other 
resources. The fullest income that I had for a teacher 
for four years from the Board was only 9a. a week. 

26204. And you had to raise funds yourself to 
pay him? — Of course I could not ask » teacher to 
teach unless I saw him paid suitably. 

26205. You had to pay the extra salary to him, and 
besides you had to provide the necessary apparatus 
for the school 1 — Yes. 

26206. You have considered a plan for improving 
the existing state of things? — Yes, your Grace. 

26207. Your view, I think, is that the present 
system of having four or five hours a day of school 
work in boys' and girls’ schools’ should be broken up, 
and that there should be a morning school and an 
evening school? — I think that would meet the 
difficulty. 

26208. But there are many parts of the country 
where that would have the effect of making the 
full school attendance very difficult, or indeed im- 
possible ? — Yes ; hut it might be left optional to 
mauagers to have either the present system, or the 
system of two separate attendances in the day. 

26209. Now do you think that this change would 
go to remedy the present condition of tilings ? — Yes ; 
if this optional arrangement were open to manager's, 
the first thing of course would be to consider what 
need the district had of a night school. I find on the 
roll of my night school 216. My parish represents 
less than a twelfth part of the city. I gather then 
that Dublin has about 3,000 boys available for night 
schools. 

26210. We have fourteen parishes in the city, and 
you are in charge of one of the fourteen? — Yes, 
your Grace. The question then is, how you are to 
teach these 3,000 boys. But, if the present system 
of four to five hours continuous day school was 
changed into a morning school, of, say, from 9.30 to 
noon, and an evening school, say, from 6 to 9 o'clock, 
the teaching staff of the morning school would be 
available for the evening school j and the teaching in 
the evening school could embrace manual and practical 
work, which should greatly attract the boys. 

26211. Then you think it would be some help to 
the practical instruction if such a change were made 
in the present school hours ? — Yes, particularly with 
regard to girls’ schools. For the teaching staff of 
infant schools, if the change were made, would be 
available to teach practical things to grown girls in 
an afternoon school. It seems a cruel thing, and a 
great waste of money, to be keeping infant children 
on through an afternoon school, their little energies 
quite spent, and the large staff half idle. 

26212. What do you suggest should be done ? — I 
say the infant children should be got into the habit 
of being in school at half-past nine o’clock, and they 
should be sent home about twelve o'clock, and then 
the full staff would be available for teaching the 
grown girls, teaching them dress-making, cookery, and 
such things. 

26213. That would not be an evening school? — 
Yes ; for supposing the change to have been made, 
the grown girls, too, would have gone home from 
morning school, and could return, say from 4 to 6 
o'clock, for instruction in practical things. 

26214. Then the infant school-day would be only a 
day of two or three hours ? — Yes, and the teachers who 
are now wasting their energies on the infants v ould 


be available for the grown children ? — I think for the 
teaching of kindergarten and that to infants two 
hours is quite enough. 

26215. I believe there is a large increase in t|, e 
number of infants now attending school? — Yes. To 
show the way we manage with the infants, I may say 
that we found it impossible at first to get them to 
attend early in the morning. I tried a little plan. I 
caused a placard to be put up in the school, announcing 
that all children, boys and girls, who were in at 10 
o’clock, would get a treat or an excursion in the 
summer. The result was that the attendance in the 
infant school was greatly increased. 

.26216. You think the children could be got to go 
to school earlier than they do?— There is the proof 
of it. 

26217. Quite apart from that fact, is there not a 
veiy notable increase in the attendance in the 
infant school? — Yes. The kindergarten is a great 
inducement to children to attend school. The)' 
don't consider it school at all. Some people think 
it is a dreadful waste of time, but my view is 
that it is most important. It makes the school hours 
for children very light, and develops their faculties in 
a manner that I never knew of before. 

2621 8. Captain S haw. — Y on have the ordinary pro- 
gramme of the National Board in your school ? — Yes, 
— reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

26219. Do yon think it would be quite possible to 
teach lauudry work in your school ? — Yes, we do it 
We have cooking and laundry. Wo have had one of 
the peripatetic teachers, Miss Andrews, for two 
months in the girls’ sohool, and she has given the 
greatest satisfaction. Before she came one of the 
ordinary teachers taught cookery, but the lessons had 
to be given outside school hours, from 3 o’olock, when 
teacher and pupils were weary. 

26220. Do you think it would be possible to run an 
evening school for cookery and laundry, and that the 
children would come ? — I am quite sure they would 
come in the evening. The very promise of these 
things would induce them to keep on at school. 

26221. Do you think your boys would like to bo 
with boys who were educated all their lives, and who 
go to the sixth standard? — Would they have any 
feeling against it ? — Praotically we have tried that 
experiment in the night school. After my experiment 
in the hay loft, I gor for the new school an exception- 
ally high-class master, aud I allowed him to have a 
special class at desks which were apart from the ordi- 
nary night school desks, and the children had not any 
feeling against it. On the contrary the presence of 
the very high-class boys working so intently at their 
lessons had a very good effect upon the other children. 
I may say some of these liigh-olass boys got very 
good places in the Civil Service examinations. 

26222. You thiuk it would be possible to run an 
evening school such as you describe concurrently with 
classes in elementary science and other advanced work ? 
— Yes, if you have sufficient room. One of the boys 
I refer to got a clerkship in Westminster, another 
passed for the Customs, and another for the National 
Library, and they all passed well. 

26223. Chairman. — I believe there is a committee 
of gentlemen in your parish who interest themselves 
very much in your school work, especially iu connec- 
tion with the evening school?— Yes, in connection 
with the St. Vincent de Paul Society. 

26224. They offer a number of prizes for steadiness 
and for attendance? — Yes. 

26225. Mr. Harrinoton. — I think you estimated 
that there were 3,000 children in the city who do not 
attend any school I suppose these boys are either 
waifs or they are employed in business houses ? — They 
are mainly employed during the day. 

26226. Does the St. Vincent de Paul Society con- 
tribute anything to the maintenance of the night 
school ? — I hope at the next quarterly meeting that 
they will, but they have not so far. 
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26227. 1 may say down in Cork the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society liave to contribute to these night-schools, 
out of their own funds, money that should be more 
properly payable by the National Board 1 — I hope they 
will kindly do the same here. 

Chairman. — I should rather see it done by the 
National Education Board. 

26228. Mr. Harrington. — Are there any other 
night schools in the city besides yours 1 — There is a 
very successful one in Clanbrassil-street, and there was 
a very old-established one in North Anne-street 
twenty years ago, and that one had some endowment, 
I think. 

26229. Chairman. — You used to attend there 
when you were a curate in the district 1 — I used to 
spend my evenings there. 

26230. Chairman. — There is also one in Leeson- 
street, in charge of the nuns ; it is doing excellent 
work, but it has no connection with the National 
Education Board. 

26231. Mr. Molloy. — I believe in answer to his 
Grace you summarised the Board’s restrict ions on the 
night schools which required a remedy as being the fact 
that the remuneration of the teachers is inadequate, 
and that there is the difficulty about the presentation 
of pupils for results fees ; also that the teachers had 
not a free hand regarding the general course 1 ! — The 
hardest thing is the money. 

26232. Isn’t that owing to the fact that the school 
having been recently opened, the children were not 
sufficiently qualified in the short time that elapsed 
from the opening 1 — In the summer evenings, owing 
to the rough element who attend, the night school is 
quite a failure, as the boys would not come in. 

26233. Is it your opinion t.hat the restrictions of 
the Board is responsible for the fact that there are 
virtually no night schools in Dublin except the ones 
in Dorset-street and Clanbrassil-street 1 — The nuns 
have one in Leeson-street in connection with the 
convent. There are no restrictions of that nature 
that would prevent the actual extension of night 
schools. 

26234. Your idea is that instead of an afternoon 
session there should be an evening school 1 ! — Yes, 
I don’t think there would be any difficulty if the 
system is changed, and if you were to go in for 
morning and evening schools. Getting home after 
the morning school the boys could go of messages, 
and then they could go back from 6 to 9 o'clock. Let the 
morning session be over at 12 or 12.30, and have the 


roll called at half past nine o’clock, and it would not Dublin, 
be a hardship on the teacher to attend again in the y lW ."ia"’is 9 L 
evening, for he would have three or four hours in the — 
middle of the day, if he is paid as he ought to be 
paid. ya 

26235. Wlmt kind of work should be done in the 
day school 1 — I am only dealing with one boy, and 
that is the lad of the evening school — you have to 
make special arrangements for him. You can call 
it technical education and teach manual work. 

Chairman. — It is better to speak of manual in- 
struction, not teclmical education : the word technical 
is misleading, especially from the loose way in which 
it is used. 

26236. Mr. Molloy. — Have you considered how 
long the morning session should be? — -There should 
be a short morning session. The greater number of 
these boys do not attend school at all, and the 
excuses they make is that they have to go on 
messages — to go with their father's dinner, generally, 
and it is often really so. If the boy were allowed 
off at 12 or 12.30 then he could go for these 
messages, and he would be encouraged to come back 
and use the evening school, if that arrangement were 
mode for him. In Belfast there is an arrangement 
made for factory and working boys and girls. 

26237. Half-timers, with two hundred days for re- 
sults fees 1 — You could make it 150 days for results in 
such schools. Another great advantage of the morn- 
ing school would be that the little children, the boys 
and girls, would go home to dinner at the hour when 
the dinner takes place in their homes, and it would do 
something to encourage home life. 

26238. Your experience is that there is no practical 
difficulty in getting the pupils to come earlier 1 — Yes. 

26239. This could be done better in a town school 
than in a country school 1 — I don’t know. In the 
country the children are in bed early, and often the 
farther they have to come the earlier they are. The 
children two miles away come early, and those next 
the school take their time. 

26240. You attribute the success of your night 
school to some extent to the co-operation of the 
members of the St. Vincent de Paul Society 1— They 
have begun well, and I have every hope they will con- 
tinue so. 

26241. And there are similar good results under 
that society iu connection with the Clanbrassil- 
street night school! — Yes. 
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At the Antient- Concert Rooms, Dublin. 

Present : — The Right Hon. The Eahl of Belmore. o.o.m.g., in the Chair ; His Grace The 
Most Rev. William J. Walsh, d.d.; The Right Hon. C. T. * Redinoton, m.a. ; His 
Honor Judge Shaw, q.c., ll.d. ; The Right Rev. Monsignor Mollot, d.d., d.sc. ; 

Rev. Henry Evans, d.d.; Rev. Hamilton Wilson, d.d. ; Professor G. F. 
Fitzgerald, f.t.c.d.; Stanley Harrington, Esq., b.a. ; W. R. J. Molloy, Esq ; 

Captain T. B. Shaw ; and J. Struthers, Esq., b.a ; 

with J. D. Daly, Esq., M.A., Secretary. 


Professor Walter Noel Hartley, f.jls., Professor of Chemistry, Royal College of Science, Dublin, 
examined. 


26242. Chairman. — Yon are Vice-President of the 
Institute of Chemistry of Great Britain and Ireland 1 
— I am. 

26243. And you are also a Fellow of the Royal 
Society 1 — Yes. 


26244. And Professor of Chemistry and .of Applied 
Chemistry in $he Royal College of Science, Dublin, 
since 18791 — Yea. 

26245. And you have had a good deal of experience 
as an examiner in various places 1 — 1 have. 

3 I 
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26246. With regard to the question of the advan- 
tage or otherwise of teaching practical science in 
elementary schools, will you give ns your experience 
of and acquaintance with the methods of teaching 
science in the principal universities of Germany and 
in Scotland, and in science schools and public and 
private schools in Great Britain and the Colonies'! — 

I myself studied in the University of Edinburgh and 
the University of Marburg and, therefore, as I 
visited those universities for the purpose of studying 
science, I am quite acquainted with the methods pur- 
sued there. The usual course is for practical work 
to be pursued with a course of lectures, and in the 
case of the more advanced students the work is pur- 
sued to the point where investigation and original 
research are the subjects of the student’s work. The 
teaching, a* a rule, in schools in Germany does not, 
except in those advanced schools, such as technical 
schools and the gymnasium, does not include science 
strictly speaking, but they have scientificways of dealing 
with the ordinary subjects, such as drawing, and 
descriptive geometry, and this, uo doubt, has a very 
beneficial influence upon the general education of the 
pupils — so that when they come to the university they 
are able to take up with greater advantage those 
subjects which are special science subjects. As regards 
the examination of pupils in science schools through- 
out Great Britain, I have examined a very large 
number, in conjunction with two colleagues during 
six years, amounting in all to about 210,000 papers 
in all grades of chemistry, going from the elementary 
stage to the honour stage in both practical chemistry 
and theoretical chemistry. The result of this has 
been that 1 have found a large proportion of the 
upils in those schools have profited very considerably 
y the instruction, and the teaching has been ex- 
tremely good. But in a certain portion the teaching 
appears to have been more or less empirical ; the 
pupils have been taught a large number of facta, but 
tbey have not been able to grasp the subject by reason 
of their not being instructed in theory. 

26247. You are alluding to the subject generally 1 
— I am dealing now with chemistry, in which I have 
specially examined in schools throughout Great Britain 
and Ireland' under the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, and also in sohools which were examined by 
the College of Preceptors. The third portion of 
the pupils who have been examined show little or 
no knowledge ' of the subject, on account of their 
having evidently been coached in repeating portions 
of text-books, or it was knowledge which had 
been conveyed to them by the teacher, and taken 
down by dictation. We have the questions so 
framed that we can determiue whether a pupil has 
been taught practically or has been simply lectured 
to, or whether he has been taught by passages 
repeated out of a book to him. I, perhaps, may 
mention that in schools generally in England it 
has been found that one or two branches of science 
should be taught, and indeed they are now considered 
us necessary elements of general education, and those 
have been some sciences in which practical work 
is recognised as essential ; and the two branches of 
science that are generally selected are physics and 
chemistry. And in many of the public schools and 
grammar schools those subjects are now taught 
extremely well. Some of the teaching in the higher 
grammar schools is so excellent that it is recognised 
as quite equal to that in the university colleges of 
the neighbourhood. This certainly is an udvance 
that has been made within the last fifteen or twenty 
years. The distinction, which, I think, should be 
drawn between this kind of science teaching and 
that which is called technical education is this, science 
teaching is really regarded as a branch of general 
education, and a committee of governors of public 
■schools in England, who are Fellows* ot the Royal 
Society, lately passed a resolution to the effect that 
'these subjects wore necessary elements of a general 
education. Chemistry and physics, on account of the 


necessary experimental work that is required of them 
are then not in any sense technical. Technical instruc- 
tion — or I would rather not use the word technical, 
because a general education is the basis of all that 
follows, whether teohuical or not — but technical 
instruction is merely specialised scientific education. 
Technical problems are essentially scientific problems' 
complicated by commercial requirements or eoonomic 
questions, so that I would draw a marked distinction 
between science and technical instruction. I would 
thou place a sound general education in scientific 
methods as a necessary basis for rational technical 
instruction subsequently, and, os I have remarked 
such teaching should be carried out both iu the 
lecture-room and the laboratory. 

26248. What do you say as to the possibility of 
giving young pupils very useful elementary lectures 
iu practical instruction in schoolrooms, using very 
simple apparatus 1 — I believe that a very great deal 
of advantage can be given by a modification in the 
instruction which is given in schools at the present 
time by object lessons, accompanied by a oertain 
amount of experiment, which is done by the pupils 
themselves, but this should be carried on very care- 
fully, and with very great discretion, because it is 
apt to break down, the utility of it is apt to break 
down uuless that is so. The pupils, unless they 
have very definite explanations given them, are 
sometimes inclined to disregard the instruction whioh 
they have obtained. 

26249. You think there is no necessity for elemen- 
tary teaching to be of a technical character! — I 
think, certaiulv, it is a greater advantage when the 
pupils arrive at the age of twelve, from twelve to 
fifteen, that they should have definite instruction in 
some branch of science, such as chemistry or physics, 
or the two together, but for very young pupils a 
sort of general instruction by means of object lessons 
and little experiments, which they can make them- 
selves, is extremely useful. 

26250. You think that technical instruction should 
be delayed until the principles of science have been 
taught, and grasped by the pupils! — Yes. 

26251. Otherwise, you think that the ©Sorts of the 
teacher would be misapplied and rendered futile!— 
I think so, certainly. 

26252. Have you any further remark upon that 
subject! — Not upon that point at all. 

26253. Then, regarding the question, as to whether 
the Royal College of Science would be a suitable 
institution for the training of teachers in science, 
and whether teachers could be trained there, judging 
from your experience, what do you say upon that 
point ! — As an institution for training teachers there 
can be no question about that, because the training 
is that which is given in the universities in Germany 
and the principal universities in Scotland and in 
England, aud the teaching results really in teachers 
being appointed elsewhere who have been trained in 
the College. 

26254. Teachers of science, who have come to 
occupy distinguished positions eL-e where. have been 
trained in the Royal College of Science? — Yes. But 
a training means, of course, in some special branch 
of science ; there is a general training in two or three 
cognate Branches of science, and then the teacher 
takes up some special subject. 

26255. What are those two or three branches! — 
Usually chemistry, or physics, or zoology, or beany. 

26256. Whattimo is devoted to teaching a subject! 
— The time to be devoted to each subjec t would be, in 
any case, not less than a year. But supposing there 
were two subjects taken, and I should not recommend 
more than two subjects, that would mean two years 
study entirely devoted to those two subjects. 

26257. Do you think that the teachers, to study 
with advantage, should attend a course of lectures, 
delivered by the professors! — Certainly they should 
attend the lectures, because the lectures should be 
models of exposition which the teachers themselves 
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afterwards should follow, and it is a distinct educa- 
tional advantage to the teachers that they should 
attend such lectures. 

26268. Should the course of lectures so delivered, as 
far as possible, deal -with original methods of research, 
and servo as examples in the art of exposition 1 — 
Certainly. 

26259. Do you think that definite work should 
also be undertaken by a selected number of students, 
according to the ability they may show 1 — I do. 

26260. Could arrangements be made for a certain 
number of teachers, showing special aptitude, to lie 
trained at the College of Science 1 — That is certainly 
the case, but no very large number could be accommo- 
dated at the present time. I may mention that jnst 
until the last few days my laboratories have been so 
full that students would have to be turned away if 
they applied for admission, and this occurs nearly 
every year, so that unless there is a certain number 
of applications which are made early it is likely that 
those who apply would not be able to gain admission 
to the College. Of course it is very necessary that 
those who come should enter at the beginning of the 
session, in October, when the course in elementary 
lectures commences. 

26261. Judge Shaw. — You say that without teach- 
ing any special science the children in schools might 
be taught the elementary principles from object 
lessons and by simple experiments? — I quite think 
that very great use could be made of a course of in- 
struction in which the young children can have 
object lessons and experiments, whioh they make by 
themselves, limited to a certain scope. 

26262. Would it be necessary for tbe teacher in 
such a case to be specially trained in any one science. 
What I want you to come to is not what you think 
desirable, for, of course, we would all think it de- 
sirable that teachers should have as much training in 
science as possible ; but would it be absolutely neces- 
sary in order that a teacher might, with some degree 
of usefulness, give these elementary lessons in general 
scientific principles — training children in observation 
and accurate measurement — would it be necessary that 
the teacher should have a speaial training, say, in 
chemistry or physics? — No, but I think he should 
have a special training in this kind of teaching. 

26263. That he should be specially trained to teach ? 
—Yes, by a scientific man. 

26264. Suppose it were necessary to train a teacher, 
not in chemistry, or physics, or zoology, or botany, 
but to train him for this elementary teaching in 
schools, would the College of Science afford any 
facility for that kind of training ? — I am afraid it 
could not very well. 

26265. Your classes are entirely devoted to some 
one branch of science ? — Yes, there is a professor for 
each. 

26266. And if we wanted a number of teachers 
trained not to teach any science specially, but to give 
this elementary instruction in the general principles 
that underlie all science to children, there is no 
special facility in the College for that kind of train- 
ing ? — No, there is no special facility for that. 

26267. You say, as T understand you, that for a 
man to teach science he ought at least to have two 
years’ training in the College of Science ? — Y es. 

26268. Do you think that it would be possible in a 
com|»arfttively short time to train a teacher — I mean, 
under a skilled organizer or teacher — to train a teacher 
to give object lessons and to show the children elemen- 
tary experiments} do you think it would bepossibleto 
do that within, say, six weeks or so ? — Well, that en- 
tails, first of all, drawing up a syllabus, and the syllabus 
should be carefully drawn : then it entails the pro- 
fessor who should take charge of this work instruct- 
ing a number of students to be able to carry out the 
work properly, and those assistants should be engaged 
subset) tien tly in instructing teachers under the direc- 
tion of the professor, so that it is a system of instruc- 
tion which is entirely novel) which is not strictly 
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confined to any one branch of soience, and is, there- Profesioi’W. 
fore, not what I think could be carried out exactly by n. Hartley, 
the College of Science, but some arrangement might r-a-s. 
be made for a course of instruction like that, and a 
syllabus could be drawn up. 

26269. What we have had before us chiefly in 
reference to that matter is the Schedule H of the 
Elementary Education Department in England ; I 
don’t know whether you are familiar with that ? — I 
am not familiar with it at all. I only know it from 
discussions that have taken place from time to time, 
in which one or two of my friends have been 
interested. I may mention Dr. Gladstone and Dr. 

Armstrong. 

26270. Have you read any of the evidence that 
has been given by these gentlemen? — Last night or 
tbe night before T glanced through the evidence they 
gave before the Commission, and, to a great extent, I 
agree with it ; but I think the kind of work has been 
pushed too far ; in some cases it has gone beyond what 
is really intended. 

26271. 1 don’t understand exactly what you 
mean ? — I mean to say that so far as I ■ can gather 
from the evidence of Dr. Gladstone the work which 
was carried out under the syllabus originally drawn 
up by Professor Armstrong has been greatly improved 
upon, because he drew it up on lines which were 
more strictly those on which a chemist would draw it 
up, and those who were engaged in the instruction 
under him subsequently developed it by making the 
facts more general — the information obtained was of a 
more general nature. 

26272. Less specialised ? — Yes. 

26273. Do you think that is an advantage for the 
schools ? — That, I think, is decidedly an advantage. I 
tbink that is what should be aimed at. I t h i n k io 
should not be at all confined to any one branch of 
science. 

27274. And don’t you think that thatkindofteach- 
ing — teaching children to observe phenomena — to give 
an accurate account of what they do observe, without 
going into scientific explanations or theories, don’t 
you think that is the best sort of introduction to 
scientific teaching ? — Oh, decidedly, it is what I call 
common information. 

26275. The common information is the basis of all 
science ? — Exactly. 

26276. As a matter of fact, I understand that at 
the College of Science yon have trained some of the 
most successful of these organizers of science who 
have gone to England and Scotland ? — Yes. 

26277. Could you tell us who they are, any of 
them ? — There is Dr. Reilly, at Hull, the director of 
the technical schools there; I am sorry to say I 
have not brought a calendar with me : there is one at 
•Manchester, and another at Bradford, and there are 
a number of teachers scattered over the country ; I 
am sorry I have not got their names. 

26278. Monsignor Mollov. — Professor Stewart 
was one ? — Yes, he is one. 

26279. Judge Shaw — Are these men teaching 
special branches of science, or are they organising 
science instruction generally 1 — Dr. Reilly is the head 
of the College, and also the gentleman at Bradford is 
head of the College and Director of all the studies in the 
Technical Schools. Then we have a former student, 

Mr. Purvis, who is the Demonstrator of Chemistry in 
the University of Cambridge. There is Mr. Sworn, 
who is lecturer on chemistry at the Gravesend Tech- 
nical Schools, he was trained in our College, and there 
is also Mr. Coleman, who has been recently appointed 
to the West of London Technical School, as the 
Lecturer in Chemistry there. 

26280. Then I suppose if we wanted organizers in 
schools to set going this elementary form of scientific 
instruction, to teach the teachers, you could supply 
us with men occasionally from the College of Science? 

— I have no doubt we could. :S 

26281. Suppose you took a teacher who has been a 
considerable time in tbe service, and has never up to the 
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present taught in this way, or taught those subjects 
in this way, do you think he could be easilytrained 
to teach i— Well, I think in nine cases out often he 
could not be trained to teach efficiently in this manner. 

It is very difficult to train a master who has already 
been accustomed to instruction of another kind. In 
some cases where they have had a little instruction in 
science, or have read, as a matter of interest, scientific 
books, it might be possible, but I think in nine cases 
out of ten it would be extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible. 

26282. I suppose you don’t consider that this in- 
struction would be of much use if it was not given 
by a thoroughly qualified and enlightened teacher ?— 
No, it would be, in most cases, worse than useless ; it 
would be injurious. 

26283. Rev Dr. Evans. — You think that your 
College might be able to aid us in training teachers 
•to teach elementary science in our schools 1 — Yes. 

26284. Do yon draw a distinction between training 
teachers to teach and instructing teachers in the 
knowledge of science itself 1 — I don’t quite understand 
your question. 

26 284a. I want to get at what you mean by training. 
Do yon understand by training instructing persons in 
science, or teaching people who already know some- 
thing of science how to teach it 1 — No, I take it that 
scientific training is training both by lectures and 
practical work, and this work so carried on as all 
scientific research is carried on, and when a student has 
been trained in this way he is capable of teaching. In 
some cases he may not be capable of teaching, because 
it is not every scientific man who can teach, but we can 
always make a selection of those who are the best and 
most competent of those trained with us, and who are 
eventually good teachers — there is a weeding-out pro- 
cess year by year— and it is only those capable who 
receive certificates or diplomas. 

26285. Do you believe that elementary science can 
he usefully taught in the primary schools ? — Well, I 
would put it at the fifth class, for instance. I believe 
in the syllabus of the Board at the present time — the 
Board of National Education — in the fifth class there 
is chemistry prescribed, and that is the proper time 
to prescribe a course of elementary physics and 
chemistry, both taught practically as well as by 
lectures. 

26286. Have you any experience as to the capacity 
of these Irish teachers l — None whatever. I have 
never come in contact with them. 

26287. So that yon could scarcely now form an 
opinion as to whether they would be suitable men to 
come in to you for training as a body ? — No, I could 
not at all express Rn opinion on that matter. 

26288. Rev. Dr. Wilson.— Do any students in 
your classes contemplate becoming teachers in the 
higher schools 1 — Yes, I think that a good many of 
them so frame their course, or rather pursue such a 
course of studies in the College, that they may he 
either teachers or take up some professional course as 
engineers or officials under the Board of Works or in 
the Yaluation Office, but if a good opportunity occurs, 
and they can get the necessary recommendation from 
their professor's, they take up teaching as their aim in 
life. 

26289. Do any of them contemplate taking part in 
the manufacturing industries of the country! — Oh, 
yes, most of them that come to me. 

26290. You consider chemistry a most important 
branch of study for these manufacturing industries 1 
— Undoubtedly. 

26291. Is the spread, do you think, of the study of 
chemistry proportionate to the spread of the manu- 
factures of the country! — Yes. 

26292. Is it increasing 1 — Yes. 

2^293. Mr. Harrington. — Have a large propor- 
tion of the students who come to the College of 
Science a previous knowledge of science! — They have 
had, as a rule, no scientific training before they enter 
the College. . 
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26294. So I should say that the College here in 
Ireland suffers a great disadvantage, as compared 
with similar institutions in England and elsewhere 
where science is taught in the elementary schools?— 
Oh, certainly, they are all at a disadvantage ; all our 
students on that account. 

26295. Is there a considerable proportion of English 
students in the Royal College of Science ?— No ; last 
year we had only five ; this year I don’t exactly know 
how many there may be. but I should think not more 
than, at the outside, nine students from England. 

I cannot say whether those who are resident in Dublin 
are English or not — I take it they are probably not. 
At any rate, we have only, so far as I am aware, 
about nine in the College at the present time, and 
they nearly all pass through my laboratory and 
lecture room, so I am pretty well acquainted with the 
students as a body. 

26296. Professor Fitzgerald. — As I understand 
from the abstract tlmt we have been given, the College 
of Science is specially devoting itself to training 
people who would be teachers in more advanced 
schools than primary schools ? — Oh, certainly, yes. 

26297. Do you think that the College of Science 
could help us much in providing teachers in primary 
schools with science instruction suitable to them ? — 
That is a question which I think I have dealt with, 
if what I understand is the course contemplated for 
primary schools, it is not exaotly what I call science - r 
it is common information on ordinary facts imparted 
to the pupils by way of object lessons and by simple, 
experiments which they carry out themselves, but it 
is not an instruction in any one branch of science or 
the elements ot two or three branches ; it is not 
exactly scientific instruction. 

26298. You object to its being exactly scientific 
instruction ? — It is not exact. 

26299. Why should it not be exact! — The way in 
which it is carried out, the operation of such teaching 
is this : — Supposing yon have a teacher with a number 
of common objects, such as salt, and lime, and chalk 
and coal, or salt, chalk, coal, and something else, any 
other stone or a piece of wood ; he shows them to the 
boys, andasksthem to makeexperimentson these — say, 
for instance, by burning, and they having carried out 
the experiments and got certain results, note them in. 
their own little note-books in- their own language ; in 
nine cases out of ten it is very satisfactory ; they 
have informed themselves of certain facts, but there 
is generally one bright intellect in such a class, and 
that boy will bother his teacher to know why these 
things are different, and it is there where the system 
breaks down, because the teacher who is not a 
scientific man fails to explain them, and I draw a 
marked distinction between the teaching of science 
and the teaching of common information by ex- 
periments and objects which are experimented 
upon. 

26300. But supposing the teaching takes this form 
— you give them a piece of paper and ask them to 
determine the amount of ash by accurate weighing, 
would not that be an exact determination? — But 
what does it lead to ? 

26301. It leads them to observe that there are 
different constituents in the paper, some of which 
can be burned and some of which cannot ? — That is 
common information ; it is not science. 

26302. If you show them that the part that is 
burned away is the same substance as comes by 
acting on chalk with a certain acid, would not that be 
leading them to scientific generalisation! — I dont 
take it that way at all, it is simply common infor- 
mation obtained by an experiment, which you may 
say necessitates the use of scientific instruments— 
the balance. 

26303. Where does science begin! — You must 
have a scientific theory for the explanation of facts 
.which are mot self-evident. . , 
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26304. "You must lead them to that by means of 
experiments 1 — You then go into a different class ; 
that is not dealing with primary schools. 

26305. Do you think anything of that kind can be 
introduced into primary schools at all ? — Teaching 
such as we have been discussing, I think, is a very 
proper kind of teaching for a primary school. 

26306. Do you not think that children could frame 
hypotheses aud test their hypotheses in a primary 
school 1 — No. bus I say they should have a distinct 
scientific education, which should come later on. 

26307. Then you think the framing of hypotheses 
and the testing of them could not be introduced into 
primary schools ? — I think not, not at that stage j it 
should be given in the teaching of distinct brandies 
of science, such as chemistry and physics. But that 
kind of teaching we have been discussing is useful 
only for what I may norm infants, those who are not 
acquainted with elementary mathematics. 

26308. But the primary school goes loug beyond 
that ; there are children of from twelve to fourteen 
in the primary schools'! — Are they capable of solving 
equations. 

26309. Quite capable 1 — Then I think they ought 
to get a much higher instruction. 

26U0. Then do you think that science instruction 
could be given in primary schools 1 — ’Certainly. 

26311. Do you think yon could provide us with 
the training for teachers who could give that instruc- 
tion? — Undoubtedly, we have them. 

26312. Judge Shaw. — I understand you to say 
that a man might be perfectly capable of directing 
children’s attention to pheuomena that they were 
to observe and yet not be able to give the scientific 
explanation that some of them might look for? — 
That is ex ictly what I wish to impress upon Pro- 
fessor Fitzgerald at the present moment. 

26313. I understand yon to say that a bright 
intelligent buy might bo looking for and seeking 
after scientific infonruiti in, and find the teacher could 
not help him at all ? — Exactly. 

26314. Although the teacLor might be fairly well 
able to direct attention to the phenomena that had 
to be observed ? — Yes. 

26315. Monsignor Molloy. — I should like to know 
is there such a thing, in yonr opinion, as elementary 
science? — Well, there are the elements of science. 

26316. You are not clear that there is such a 
thing as elementary science? — No, I think once one 
commences to study a brunch of science 

26317. Then, if a person commences to study 
science — I suppose you will admit that there is a 
beginning of the study of science ? — There is. 

26318. Do you think that such a beginning can be 
made in primary schools ? — It depends entirely upon 
what you consider the beginning. 

26319. You admit that there is a beginning in the 
study of science ? — There is. 

26320. Can that beginning be made in primary 
schools ? — Certainly. 

26321. Do you think it desirable it should be 
made ? — I think certainly most desirable. 

26322. Do you think that such a beginning made 
in primary schools would help the pupils to profit 
afterwards by technical education in more advanced 
schools 1 — What is the basis of all technical education 
is a good general education, not necessarily a special 
scientific education. 

26323. I am asking you about that beginning of 
the study of science which you have in your mind as 
necessary if a person is to study science. Would 
that beginning, if introduced into primary schools, as 
you say it can be introduced, would it be a help to 
enable the children who had obtained it to profit by 
instruction in technical schools afterwards? — Yesj 
because it is a part of general education, which is the 
basis of all technical education. 

26324. Do yon think that at present in Ireland 
the attempts which have been marie to give technical 


education have been greatly hampered by the want of Dublin, 
such a beginning in the primary schools'! — I do. Eec.TTigfi. 

26325. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — You object to the — 
use of the term “ elementary science" ? — Yes, I do 
object to it. 1 can understand “elements of science," F .».g. 
but not exactly “ elementary science " 

26326. Do yon think it makes any practical 
difference whether this branch of school work be 
called the elements of science or elementary science ? 

— Well, I think it does. I think there is a difference. 

The information that is conveyed to the pupils by the 
course of instruction which we have been discussing I 
don’t look upon exactly as even elementary science. 

26327. Is the term “elemeutary science” not in 
recognised rise amongst scientific men ? — It may or 
may not be ; I cannot say — I am just giving my own 
views. 

20328. So that you are now stating only a personal 
objection of your own ? — Yes, my own personal 
views. 

26329. Now, let me ask yon this. You were 
asked some questions abont Course H in the English 
Education Code. You said, I think, that this course 
. was drawn up by Professor Armstrong? — Yes ; I am 
not acquainted with the Code. I have had personal 
discussions with him from time to time. 

26330. May we tak9 it tbit it was probably drawn 
up by Professor Armstrong? — T believe it was. 

26331. Now kindly look at the page of the English 
Code where that Course H is contained (handing book 
to witness). You see the heading of it there? — Yes, 

“ Elementary science.” 

26332. So that this branch of school teaching that we 
are now speaking of is officially known in England by 
the very name that you find fault with us for using, 
“elementary science"? — This is for the Board schools. 

26333. Oh no ; it is for all tha primary schools ? — 

Not all primary schools, but the Board schools. 

26334. Excuse me, I am very well acquainted with 
the publication. It is the official Code issued by the 
English Education Department, and it is not at all ex- 
clusively for the Board schools, but for all the primary 
schools receiving aid from the English Educational 
Department? — Oh, I beg your pardon ; I did not see 
the title. Then I don’t think that, was drawn up by 
Dr. Armstrong. 

2C335. But yon see that it is the official publica- 
tion from the Education Department in Eugland — it 
is the official English Education Code? — Yes, I see 
that. 

26336. Aud do you see that in that official docu- 
ment the official designation given to this branch of 
schoolwork is ‘* elementary science ’’ ? — I do. 

26337. So that it is plain, not only that your objec- 
tion is merely a personal objection, but that your 
view is at variance with the view officially taken in 
England 1 — Certainly. 

26338. Have yon any experience in the work of 
primary schools V — I have none. I have never been 
a teacher, neither have I drawn tip a syllabus for 
primary schools. 

26339. Yon have experience in connection with 
secondary schools and with colleges ? — Yes. 

26340. Aud with universities? — Yes, the Uni- 
versity of Wales and at the Royal University. 

26341. But, as far as you know, the students whom 
you may have examined in connection with these 
various bodies were not students of primary schools ? 

— They may or may not be ; I have no evidence as 
to what they are. The Science and Art schools may 
be schools, for instance, here tinder the Intermediate 
Board, or they may be under the National Board. I 
have nothing before me to show to what they belong. 

26342. You were asked, I think whether your 
College could give the kind of training that would 
be suitable for teachers in our primary schools ? — 

Yes. 

26343. And I understood you to say that the 
College could ? — Yes. 
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26344. But at the same time you say you have no 
experience of the work of any primary school 1 — No, 
but I am explaining that it is the science teaching, the 
special branches of science which are taught in various 
schools throughout the country that we train teachers 
for. 

26345. Do you think that the teaching of special 
branches of science is suitable work for a primary 
school ? — In the fifth class yes. 

26346. But not until we come to the fifth olass 1 — 
No. 

26347. I think you said that it is exceedingly 
difficult to train teachers for teaching this branch of 
school work 1 — I should imagine so. 

26348. You said, I think, that nine out of ten 
teachers could not be trained for it at all 1 — Not if 
they had been themselves teachers for some time. 

26349. Then do you consider that the nine who 
cannot be trained should be allowed to teach this 
subject? — Well, that is a question I cannot offer an 
opinion upon ; I should think it depended very much 
upon the natural aptitude of the teacher. 

26350. Let me understand you ; I thought I under- 
stood you to say that nine out of every ten teachers _ 
could not be prepared for this work ?— ^-Exactly. 

26351. Then is it a desirable thing in the interests 
of science that teachers who cannot be prepared for 
teaching it, though a course of instruction is provided 
for them, should be allowed to teach it?— Well, I 
should say no ; but I cannot say that a hard and fast 
line could be drawn, because they might be able to 
teach to a certain extent and not be able to teach with 


complete advantage to the schools. They might be 
able to teach a very young class but not an advanoed 
class, say, boys of ten or twelve years of age, though 
they might be able to teach infants. ’ 8 

26352. You said, I think, that the course of train- 
ing that the College of Science could give would be a 
course that would require two years’ work ? Yea 

26353. And during those two years special attention 
should be given to two special branches of science ?— 
Two special brunches. 

26354. And that is the kind of assistance that the 
Royal College of Science in Dublin could give us if 
it. was asked to give assistance at all? — Yes. 

26355. MonBiguor Molloy I think you have 

just mentioned that you were acquainted with the 
working of the Science and Art system in England 1— 
Yes. 

26356. I dare say you have been an examiner 
under that system ? — I have been an examiner for the 
last six years. 

26357. Coming back to the question between us 
about elementary science , I am not sure whether you 
consider that there is such a thing as an elementary 
course in science ? — Yes, there are elementary courses 
in Bpecial subjects. e 

26358. Then, your" only difficulty is about the 
phrase “ elementary science ’’ ? — Exactly. 

26259. But you do admit that there is an elementary 
course in science ? — Yes. 

26360 And you think such a course might be 
advantageously taught in primary schools ? — I do. 


End of Minutes of Evidence. 
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14929, 14931, 14950-1; James Byrne, 

15009 ; Dennehy, 15408 ; Burkitt , 16320 ; Most 
Rev. Dr. O’ Dwyer, 16534, 16554-5; Lally, 
16918; Hannon, 17823, 17832, 17891-4; 
Quin, 19250. 

Experiments in — Barter, 14838, 14842 ; Ludlow 
Beamish, 14896—7, 14912; Richard Beamish, 
14938-9, 14942-5, 14954-5, 14961, 15004- 
7; Hannon, 17891-6; Cryan, 18146-8; 
MacLoghlin, 18493-4 ; Forbes, 19447-9, 
19457-62, 19535-40; Burges, 19755-6; 

Dewar, 20031-7 ; Moore, 25547—55. 
Examination of pupils in — Landers , 14645-8, 
14657, 14659; Burkitt, 16325-6, 16332, 
16342-3, 16380; Bradshaw, 16478-9; Most 
Rev. Dr. O'Dwyer, 16534, 16539, 16556 ; 
Lord Monteagle, 16721—3 ; Drislane, 16809- 
11, 16863, 16872-8; Cryan, 18149-54; 

MacLoghlin, 18456-9. 

Suggestions for improving — Hannon, 17848-51, 
17897-900. 

Instruction regarding Live Stock — Monsignor 
Byrne , 19291, 19333-6 ; Gillespie, 21432, 
21442-5, 21452-4, 214S0-6; Robert Wallace, 
22479-85. 


Teaching of — 

In Primary Schools, condemned — Richard 
Beamish, 14930-1, 14934-6, 14941, 14952-3, 
14966. 

In Primary Schools, approved — Smith, 15333- 
6 ; Lord Monteagle, 16685-7, 16728-9 ; 

MacLoghlin, 18502-4; Lynskey, 17198-201 ; 
Perry, 17272, 17331-4 ; Burges, 19840-6 ; 
Robert Wallttce, 22435—9. 

Present system of, condemned — Thomas, 14267-8; 
Ludlow Beamish, 14908-9 ; Richard Beamish, 
14929, 14940-1, 14948-9; James Byrne, 
15009 ; Burke, 15094 ; T. J. Alexander, 
15171; Bateman, 15957-8 ', Joyce, 16180-2; 
Burkitt, 16332—6 ; Bradshaw, 16431 ; Lord 
Monteagle, 16687-8, 16710; Lally, 16926— 35 ; 
Lynskey, 17117-25 ; Rev. J. Courtenay Clarke, 
17416-21; Welply, 17670-5; Kelly, 17747, 
17778-80; Hannon, 17824-6, 17833-45; 

Cryan, 17940-2, 18052-6, 18149-62, 18170— 
80; Quin, 19173, 19196-8, 19237-42; Forbes, 
19462-3 ; Burges, 19744-5 ; Dalton, 20240- 
1 ; Beatty, 20395-9 ; Browne, 20666-7 ; 
MMenamin, 21033-4 ; Patterson, 21216-7 ; 
Robert Wallace, 22466-64 ; FitzPatrick, 
24659-61 ; Peyton, 24774, 24893-7.- 
Present system of, approved— Skejfington, 14425, 
14492, 14516; Smith, 15268-9, 15294, 

15333—6 ; MacLogldin, 18505—7. 

Present system of, defects of — Dennehy, 15429-32 ; 
15503-15. 

Present system of, advantages of — James Byrne, 
15014-7; Dennehy, 15408-11; Doyle, 18427- 
30; MacLoghlin, 18485-94; Burges, 19847.; 
Moore, 25417-8. 

Necessity of practice in — Smith, 15270-2 ; 
Dennehy, 15408— 10, 15507, 15512-3; Drislane, 
16809-11, 16863-71 ; Lolly, 16926-35; 
Perry, 17344-5 ; Rev. J. Courtenay Clarke, 
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17416-21, 17433-4 ; Hcrnnon, 17826-8, 

17833-46, 17897-900 ; Crycm, 17951 ; Moran, 
18681 ; Quin, 19173 ; Monsignor Byrne, 
19333-6; Surges, 19744-5; Dewar , 19866; 
Dalton, 20042-3, 20240-5 ; M'Mtnamin, 

21034—5 ; Patterson, 21216-7 ; Campbell , 
24544 ; Peyton, 24893-4 ; Stronge, 25866. 
Necessity of practice in, in Elementary Schools 
denied — Robert Wallace, 22430, 22477. 

Methods of — Thomas, 14280— 1 ; Dennehy, 15421- 
3 ; Gamble, 15708—16 ; Bateman, 15958, 
16080-9 ; Most Rev. Dr. O' Dwyer, 16528-32, 
16535, 16546, 16595—6; Lord Monteagle, 
16690—4; Lally, 16932-5; Lynskey, 17229- 
33 ; Rev. J. Courtenay Clarke, 17417-21, 
17433-4; Doyle, 18383-5; Quin, 19205- 
13; Monsignor Byrne, 19291-6, 19302-7, 
19328-45, 19354-413, 19387-96; MagiU, 

19566-7, 19597-601 ; Dalton, 20240-5; 

Barbour, 20559-60, 2057Q-4; Browne, 20666- 
72, 20687-91, 20730-5, 20753-6; Robert 
Wallace, 22425-39, 22445-64, 22478-518; 
Doherty , 24197-203 ; Peyton, 24774-9, 24802, 
24893-5 ; Tristram, 25089 ; Moore, 25546— 
55 ; Johnson, 26029, 26035-7. 

' By means of, and in connection with, 
science — Thomas, 14272-3, 14340-2. 14357, 
14363-5; Landers, 14667, 14672, 14687 ; 
James Byrne, 15018—21 : Burke, 15094, 15097 ; 
T. J. Alexander, 15173; Smith, 15295-6; 
Dennehy, 15408-10, 15421-3, 15576, 15580; 
Gamble, 15708-16; Bateman, 16017-8, 16083- 
8; Joyce, 16158-61; Burkitt, 16332—6, 
16385—93, 16407—9 ; Most Rev. Dr. O' Dwyer, 
16523, 16530, 16534, 16546, 16611-3; Lord 
Monteagle, 16691, 16730-2 ; Lally, 16928-35 ; 
Lynskey, 17198-201 ; Hannon, 17846—7, 
17880-90, 17916-21; Cryan, 18055-6; 

MacLoghlin, 18460-7; Quin, 19221-2; Mon- 
signor Byrne, 19341-5; MagiU, 19566-7, 
19597-601; Burges , 19765-71, 19798-800; 
Dewar, 20031-7; Barbour, 20559—60, 205S3— 6; 
Browne, 20669-76 ; Eardley , 20964-6; Rowan, 
21123 ; FitzPatrick, 24662-5 ; Peyton, 24898 ; 
Moore, 25544-7. 

By ordinary or peripatetic teacher — Thomas, 
14384 ; Ennis, 14575; Burke, 150S9; Dennehy, 
15580 ; Bateman, 15958, 16017-8 ; Most Rev. 
Dr. O' Dwyer, 16534 ; Lord Monteagle, 16695— 
7 ; Lally, 16918-25 ; Perry, 17346-51 ; 
Quin, 19252 ; Monsignor Byrne, 19291—6, 
19302-7, 19323-31, 19366-8 19387-93 ; 
Dalton, 20044-5 ; M‘ Menamin, 21052. 

In Continuation Schools — Thomas , 14273, 14382- 
6, 14391-8 ; Ennis, 14576-8 : Richard 
Beamish, 14932-7, 14957—8, 15965 ; Dennehy, 
15511-2 ; Most Rev. Dr. O' Dwyer, 16535, 
16656-8 ; Lord Monteagle, 16726-7 ; 
MacLoghlin, 18435-7, 18460-74, 18502-4; 
Quin, 19225 ; Burges. 19808-16, 19837-9, 
19848 ; Tristram, 25089. 

(See also Technical Education in Galway). 

In Continental Countries — Thomas, 14368-9 ; 
Ennis, 14578-9 ; Bateman, 16102-3 ; Most Rev. 
Dr. O' Dwyer, 16538, 16595— G ; Lord Monteagle, 
1'6699 ; Hannon, 17917-21 ; Quin, 19219-24 ; 
Monsignor Byrne , 19341—4 ; Burges, 19765-7, 
19837-9 ; Robert Wallace, 22448-^50, 22496-7, 
22506-11. 
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In Sweden and Ireland compared — Richard 
Beamish (entire evidence), 14926-15008. 

In Scotland -Aitken, 21324-6,21339-49, 21385- 
91, 21398-9, 21400 ; ■ Gillespie, 21420-6, 
21430-1, 21434-41, 21446-78 ; Malcolm , 
21599—601 ; Robert Wallace (entire evidence), 
22413-518. 

Teachers' capacity for — Thomas, 14287 ; Smith, 
15269; Dennehy, 15580; BurUtt, 16320; 
Most Rev. Dr. O'Dwyer, 16530-2 ; Hannon, 
17891-6. 

Teachers’ attitude towards — Thomas, 14268-71, 
14282-7, 14310-3, 14380-2; James Byrne, 
15009-12 ; BurUtt, 16407-9 ; Welply, 17617- 
8; Kelly', 17781; Hannon, 17821-2, 17846; 
Cryan, 17974-6, 18036-9. 

Effect of, on pupils’ intelligence — Landers, 14659 ; 
Smith, 15322; Dennehy, 15513-6; Peyton, 
24901-9. 

Necessity of training in accuracy preliminary to 
— Richard Beamish, 14933—4, 14941, 14946-7, 
14952, 14962-3, 14967, 14991-2. 

Time for — Hannon, 17852-3, 17914-5. 

Results system, effect of, on — (See Results 
System). 

Text Books for — (See National Schools, Text 
Books in). 

Collections in connection with — (See School 
Museums and Collections). 

Under Limerick Endowment for Technical Educa- 
tion — (See Technical Education). 

By School Excursions— (See School Excursions 
, for Educational purposes). 

Training teachers in — 

Lord Monteagle, 16695—6; Perry, 17346. 

Method and extent of — Ennis, 14576 ; Dennehy, 
15426-7 ; Bateman, 15962-4, 16065-6, 1 6074— 
89 ; Burieitt, 16332, 16407-9 ; Most Rev. Dr. 
O' Dwyer 16536-8, 16660 ; Lord Monteagle, 
16702-6; Hannon, 17823, 17846, 17884-6; 
Cryan, 17976- 85, 18110-5 ; Quin, 19250-7 ; 
Monsignor Byrne, 19291-6, 19368,19393-5; 
Johnson, 26029-37. 

In Munster Dairy School — Barter, 14843-9. 

In England — Burkitt, 16344-53, 16371-7. 

In Scotland — Aitken, 21324—5, 21374-5, 21415- 
6 ; Gillespie, 21427-9, 2U34, 21467-72, 21478 
-86; Robert Wallace, 22417-24, 22440-4, 
22451-3, 22465-77. 

((See also Training Colleges). 

(See also Agricultural Model Schools, Albert 
Model Farm, Glasnevin). 

School Farms — 

Dennehy, 15425—6 ; Quin, 19243-50. 

Approved of — Quin, 19196- 215, 19260-1 ; 

Monsignor Byrne, 19309—10, 19333—6. 

Opposed — Skeffington, 14564; Lord Monteagle, 
16691. 

Successful experiment at Parkanaur, Co. Tyrone, 
—Burges, 19747-60, 19784-829, 19835- 
6, 19S48-51 ; Dewar, 20028-37. 

Parents’ attitude towards — MacLoghlin, 18432-3; 

Burges, 19749, 19813-4. 

(See also Agricultural Model Schools). 

School Gardens — 

Bradshaw, 16459-60 ; Tristram, 25049. 
Approved of, advantage of, and plans for obtaining 
— Thomas, 14281; Skeffington, 14426-9, 14564- 
6 ; Ennis, 14575 ; Dennehy, 154u8-lu, 15576 ; 
Bateman, 15959 ; Burkitt, 16327—30 ; Brad- 
shaw, 16427-8, 16432-5; Lord Monteagle, 
16691 ; Drislane, 16809-11, 16863-71 ; 

Lynskey , 17117-25; 17224-33 ; Perry, 17267- 
81, 17344—51 ; Rev. J. Courtenay Clarke, 

17378 ; Welply, 175C9-71 ; Hannon, 17827- 
41, 17912-3; Cryan, 17951-6,_ 18110-1; 
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Doyle, 18305-9 ; MacLoghlin, 18431-4 ; Moran 
18681-4, 18731-3, 18778-88; Quin, 19167- 
73, 19189-90, 19196-218, 19258-62, 19270-2- 
Monsignor Byrne, 19301, 19309-10 ; Burqes' 
19744-5, 19762-4, 19791-2, 19801-2, 19805- 
6; Dewar, 19866-9, 19881-2, 19903-6- 

Dalton, 20042—3,20051; Eardley, 20833—6 ; 
M‘M enamin, 21035-6; Roseau, 21099-109' 
21113-4, 21207, Patterson, 21218-20 ; Doherty 
24194-6 ; FitzPatrick, 24664 ; Peyton, 24775- 
83, 24893-4; Moore, 25416-8, 25539-43- 
Purser, 25689. 

Advantage of, questioned — Thomas, 14269-70 • 
Richard Beamish, 14954—5 ; James Byrne 
15011-3, 15022-3; Most Rev. Dr. O' Dwyer', 
16528-32, 16612. 

Encouragement of, suggestions for — Thomas, 
14311-3 ; Skeffington, 14429-30 ; Burkitt, 
16327-30, 16332; Welply, 17578-80; Mac- 
Loghlin, 18469-70, 18514. 

Regulation and management of — Skeffington, 
14459—62 ; Dennehy, 15423-5 ; Lord Monteagle, 
16691-3 ; Doyle, 18244-6, 18298-311, 18354- 
8, 18386-92, 18415-6 ; MacLoghlin, 18445- 
7, 18455-9; Moran, 18782-8; Quin, 19215; 
Forbes, 19535-40 ; Burges, 19817-23 ; Rowan, 
21110 ; Patterson, 21222-3; Doherty, 24197- 
203, 24335-9 ; Peyton, 24898 ; Moore, 
25540-3. 

Effect of, on other subjects — Skeffington, 14463, 
14497-8, 14503 ; MacLoghlin, 18432, Burges, 
19796 ; Dewar, 20028. 

Size at— Skeffington, 14366-7 ; 14428, 14566 ; 
Bateman, 15960-1 ; Lynskey, 17121—3 ; Perry, 
17274-81 ; Welply, 17570-1 ; Cryan, 17953; 
Quin, 19216-8; Dalton, 20046-50; Rowan, 
21101-3 ; Patterson, 21221 ; Doherty, 
24340-1. 

Opposed, for Scotland, — Gillespie, 21425-6, 
21455-9 ; Robert Wallace, 22429-30, 22517-8. 
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James Byrne, 15013; Rev. J. Courtenay Clarke, 
17509-10; Quin, 19225-31, 19255-7 ; Mon- 
signor Byrne , 19350-3 ; Burges, 19747, 19749, 
19837-9, 19847 ; M'Menamin, 21034; Robert 
Wallace, 22512-5. 

Munster Dairy School — Colthurst (entire evi- 
dence), 1481 G— 31 ; Barter (entire evidence!, 
14832-83 ; Ludlow Beamish (entire evidence), 
14884-295. 
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at— Bart®, 14834-8, 14852, 14918-21, 

14925; Richard Beamish, 15006. 

Munster Dairy School, course of instruction in, 
—Barter, 14839-42, 14845-50, 14853, 14869, 
14871, 14879—83 ; Ludlow Beamish, 14884— 
96, 14903-5, 14910-3, 14918. 
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-50, 14854-7, 14860-8, 14877; Ludlow 

Beamish, 14898-9, 14902, 14915-7; Richard 
Beamish, 14993, 15003. 

Albert Model Farm, Glasnevin — James Byrne, 
15009-10,15024-8; Burkitt, 16321, 16332; 
Most Rev. Dr. 0’ Dwyer, 16562, 16675—6; 
Lord Monteagle, 16711—3, 16746-51 ; Harmon, 
17864-7 ; Cryan, 17976-85. 

In Scotland — Gillespie, 21432, 21434-5, 21443-5, 
21480-6. 

Agricultural Organisation Soc.ety — 

Hannon, 17820, 17872-5, 17901-13. 
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Landers, 14690; Joyce, 16170-2, 16226-7; 
Ward, 19072; Busby, 19672; Dewar, 19908— 
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Patterson, 21237. 
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Ludlow Beamish, 14899; Smith, 15329-32 ; 
Lord Monteagle, 16729—33 ; Archdeacon 
Hamilton, 16755; Welply, 17668—9 ; Fitz- 
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Industrial programme, effect of, on — Skeffington, 
14479 ; T. J. Alexander, 15182 ; Bateman, 
16092-6. 

Examination in — T. J. Alexander, 15158, 15254 ; 
Cryan, 17988-90 ; Pedlow, 20290-2, 20308- 
12. 

Method of teaching, and programme of — Burlce, 
15065-6, 15069, 15080; T. J. Alexander, 
15152-3; Murray, 15350 ; Dennehy, 15433- 
8; Gamble, 15589, 15598-9, 15624-6, 15676- 
7, 15682-9; Miss Spring Rice, 15753, 15801 
-3; Bateman, 15949, 15970, 15992-6006, 
16040; Joyce, 16142-6, 16242-3; Bradshaw, 
16419; Most Rev. Dr. 0’ Dwyer, 16616; 
Drislane, 16840—1 ; Kelly , 17763—4 ; Cryan, 
17948, 18049, 18163-5; Doyle, 18377-8, 
18398—400 ; Sweeney, 1S536 ; Moran, 18621— 
9, 18756-73, 18834; Brown, 18947-50, 

18979-80, 18998; Ward, 19072, 19143; 
<Quin, 19174; Monsignor Byrne, 19377-9, 
19407-15; Forbes, 19456, 19478-82; Busby, 
19672 ; Dewar, 19858-60, 19897-902, 19907- 
15, 19954-5, 20002-4; Dalton, 20088, 20097 
—100; Pedlow, 20287-98; Beatty, 20372; 
Browne, 20770-9, 20815-9 ; Eardley, 20851 
-2, 20885-8, 20941-4; Cargin, 20989; 
M‘Menamin, 21029; Rowan, 21129,21191; 
Patterson, 21237—40 ; S. M'C. Murray. 22243 
-5, 22322-9; Ogilvie, 22815-7, 22831-6, 
22859—60 ; Kerr, 23548-9 ; Tristram, 25059 
-60, 25071 ; MacCreanor, 25369-73. 


B. 


Basket- making : 

Monsignor Byrne, 19346-9 ; Peyton, 24887, 
24899-900. 


Chemistry : 

Barter, 14839-42, 14847-50 ; Burke, 15035-6 ; 
Lynskey, 17143-8 ; Feehan, 18232-4 ; Mon- 
signor Byrne, 19297, 19345, 19404 ; Aitken, 
21324-5; Doherty, 24338 ; Hartley, 26290-2. 

(See also Science Instruction). 

(See also Agriculture, Teaching of, by means 
of, and in connection with, Science). 

Christian Brothers’ Schools, Cork : 

See evidence of Rev. Brother Burke. 

City of Cork Church School Board : 

See Evidence of Rev. Canon Powell. 

Composition : 

M'Menamin, 21029 ; Ogilvie, 22815 ; Peyton, 
24758; Moore, 25564, 25579-80. 

(See also Grammar). 

Congested Districts Board : 

Lynskey, 17117-20, 17224-7 ; Welply, 17556-63, 
17619-29, 17680-7 ; Kelly, 17714-35, 17766- 
79 ; Hannon, 17827-31 ; Cryan, 17954-6. 

Continuation Schools : 

See Evening Sohools. 


Convent Schools : 

Skeffington, 14406, 14426 ; Cookery in — Skeffitig- 
ton, 14431-40, 14499-501, 14523; Smith, 
15263 ; Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer, 16621 ; 
Lynskey, 17185—9; Eardley, 20945—57; 
Needlework in — Skeffington, 14475; Miss 
Spring Rice, 15828—9 ; Welply, 17543—7 ; 
Drawing in— Bateman, 16118-20 ; Latty, 
17049-51 ; Typewriting and Shorthand in — 
jVo*i Rev. Dr. O'Dwyer, 16513-4; Lace-making 
in — Ennis, 14597-8 ; Industrial Scheme in — 
Thomas. 14325 ; Skeffington, 14401—3, 14406, 
14475, 14448, 14484-7 ; M’Menamin, 21037; 
Kindergarten in — Skeffington, 14407, 14533; 
M'Menamin, 21031-2; Gardening in — Hannon, 
17849-50. 


Dennehy, 15427, 15576-7; Hannon, 17857 ; 
Monsignor Byrne, 19359-62 ; Rowan, 21111—2 ; 
Patterson, 21245. 

Book-keeping : 

Burke, 15098 ; Miss Spz-ing Rice, 15753, 15801 ; 
Doyle, 18350-3, 18379-82; Moran, 18825-6; 
Aitken, 21325; Macrae, 21807-9; Gray, 
21948; Scougal, 22656; Tait, 22985-90; 
Macdonald, 23868 ; Colder, 23919—20; Moore, 
25669. 


Botany: 

Thermos, 14366-7; Barter, 14850; Byrne, 
15020-1 ; Bateman, 16123-4; Hannon, 17881— 
2 ; Dewar, 19920 ; Browne, 20756 ; Aitken, 
21324; Gillespie, 21446, 21467-74; S. M'C. 
Murray, 22218-9, 22235-9 ; Doherty, 24336— 
7 ; Johnson, 26029-37. 


C 


Calisthenics : 

Bateman, 15971-3 ; Magill, 19568, 19622, 19653 
-5 ; Dalton, 20083 ; R. J. Clarke, 20537-9 ; 
Broume, 20622 ; Cargin, 20988, 21002—3 ; S. 
M'C. Murray. 22249 ; Kerr, 23619-23 ; Purser, 
25690. 


Cookery : 

Teaching of — 

In Waterford District — Skeffington, 14431-40, 
14499-501 ; in Cork Distriob-Pow«M, 16106 ; 
Smith, 15263—6; in Munster Dairy School — 
Barter, 14850, 14881—3 ; Ludlow Beamish, 
14900-1 ; in Galway District — Lully, 16909— 
14, 17063—5 ; in Londonderry District-- 
Eardley, 20945-57 ; in Dublin District — 
Rev. J. M. Hamilton, 24956-61, 24971-3, 
24980-5, 24992-5010; Tristram, 25046, 
25093, 25153-4. 

By ordinarv or by peripatetic teacher — Skeffing- 
ton, 14525-6 ; Powell, 15133-5, 15143 ; Smith, 
15260, 15262-G, 15292-3, 15301 ; E. J. 
Murray, 15394; Miss Spring Rice, 15732-5, 
15780-1, 15826-7, 15855-63, 15908-16; 
Lolly, 16939-42 ; Moran, 18667-9, 1877-1-7 ; 
R. J. Clarke, 20535-6 ; Malcolm, 21621-2 ; 
Miss Wright, 22791-2, 22794-5, 22803-4; 
Miss Paterson, 23236—7 ; Rev. J. M. Hamilton, 
25002 ; Tristram, 25077. 

Educational efiecl of — Powell, 15113 ; Barbour, 
20550-3; Malcolm, 21616; Rev. J. M. 
Hamilton, 25014—26 ; Tristram, 25154. 
Parents’ attitude towards — T. J. Alexander, 
15188-9 ; Dalton, 20247-50; Beatty, 20374- 
6 ; Spence, 20482-91 ; M'Menamin, 21044 ; 
Malcolm, 21616, 21630; Macrae, 21830-5; 
Miss Paterson, 23293-4 ; Rev. J, M, HamilUn, 
24957-9, 25010. 
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Children’s attitude towards— Skejington, 14431 
— Sj Miss Spring Rice, 15764-5, 15804 ; Dalton, 
20247-50; Beatty, 20374-6 ; Sjnmce, 20485; 
Malcolm, 21616, 21625—6; Miss Stevenson, 
22868; Miss Paterson, 23293; Colder, 23911- 
4 ; Rev. J. M. Hamilton, 24957, 24975. 
Programme for — Skejington, 14434 ; T. J. Alex- 
ander, 15205 ; Smith, 15286—9 ; Miss Spring 
Rice, 15737-43, 15771-84, 15805-6, 15838, 
15842-76 ; Bateman, 15951, 15992-16006, 
16040-3 ; Most Rev. Dr. O'Dwyer, 16606-10, 
16621-6 ; LaUy, 16941-2, 16989-91 ; Li/nskey, 
17140-2 ; Spence, 20*138-40, 20479, 20505-8; 
Cargin, 21005-6; Malcolm, 21616-20, 21626- 
34; Miss Wright, 22789, 22802, 22807-8; 
Miss Stevenson, 22863-7, 22870-4, 22905-7, 
22909-22 ; Miss Paterson, 23225-34, 23277— 
81, 23286-91, 23407-11 ; Rev. J. M. 

Hamilton, 24957-61, 24971-3, 24983-5, 

24992-4, 25002-10; Tristram, 25074-7, 

25095 ; Purser, 25721-3. 

Fuuds and material for, provision of — Skeffing- 
ton, 14434-40, 14523; Smith, 15260, 15303- 
4 ; Dennehy, 1 5566 ; Miss Sping Rice, 
15757-60, 15767-71, 15897-8, 15913-6; 

LuUy, 16906-16, 16991-5; Lynskey, 17139- 
42, 17185-9; Magill, 19602, 19608-9; 

Bushy, 19680-4; Dalton, 20256-8; Spence, 
20458-60, 20471-4 ; R. J. Clarke. 20531 ; 
Eardlty, 20945-50 ; M ‘Menamin, 21041-4, 
21063-5 ; Aitken, 21325-6; Malcolm, 21623- 
4, 21635-8, 21619-02 ; Gray, 21959-62; 
Miss Stevenson, 22863, 22875 ; Miss Paterson, 
23229, 23239-52, 23253-60, 23292, 23295-8, 
23380-96, 23404-5 ; Doherty, 24323-9 ; Rev. 
J. M. Hamilton, 24976. 24980—2. 

In Rural Schools — Miss Spring Rice, 15737, 
15743, 15764-79; Bateman, 15992-16006, 
16008, 16041-3, 16437-40; Most Rev. Dr. 
O' Dwyer, 16511-2; Lynskey, 17195 , Doyle, 
18347-9 ; Eardley, 20952 ; M'Menamin, 
21063-5 ; Miss Wright, 22796-7. 

In Special or Evening Schools — Dennehy , 
15522-5 ; Most Rev. Dr. O' Dwyer, 16621-6 ; 
Magill, 19607-8; Spence, 20431-40, 20458- 
60, 20466-79; R. J. Clarke, 20531-5, 
20542-8 ; Eardley, 20945-57 ; M'Menamin, 
21039-42; Miss Stevenson, 22874, 22906, 
22911; Miss Paterson, 23299-301, 23326-9, 
23339-52, 23365-72 ; Colder, 23909-18 ; 

Ryan, 26219-20. 

Extension of National Board’s efforts for — 
Rev. J. M. Hamilton, 25027—31. 

Extension of, by Central Schools considered — 
Spence, 20501-10; Eardley, 20945-57 ; Cargin, 
20988 ; M'Menamin, 21039, 21080-1 ; Miss 
Paterson, 23225-8 ; Peyton, 24881—3 ; Rev. J. 
M. Hamilton, 24978-9, 25032-4. 

Extension of, advocated — Skejington, 14517-21 ; 
Ennis, 14601 ; T.J. Alexander, 15205 ; Smith, 
15260, 15286-7 ; Miss Spring Rice, 15788-9 ; 
Bateman, 15952-3, 1G008; Bradshaw, 16436- 
40, 16480—1 ; Most Rev. Dr. O'Dwyer, 
16511—2, 16603—4 ; Rev. J. Courtenay Clarke, 
17365-6, 17379; Crycm, 18129-35; Moran, 
18663-9, 18800; Dalton, 20247-55; Pedlow, 
20272; Spence, 20431-41, 20478-9, 20485- 
91; Browne, 20654, 20795; M'Menamin, 
21039 ; Macrae, 21814—7 ; Miss Paterson, 
23274-6 ; Doherty, 24191, 24321-9 ; Rev. J. 
M. Hamilton, 24957, 25025-6. 

To children of wliat age 1 — Miss Spring Rice, 
15741, 15842-9, 15865-9 ; Bateman, 15993- 
8 Scougal, 22542-3; Miss Wright, 22790; 
Miss Stevenson, 22868-9, 22904, 22907; 
Miss Paterson, 23231. 

In Scotland — Aitken, 21324-9, 21339—19, 
21376-8 ■, Malcolm, 21616-52 ; Macrae, 21685 ; 


Cookery— continued. 

Gray, 21959-63; Graham, 22047-50; S. 
M‘C. Murray, 22140-1,22249; Scougal, 22542- 
3; Miss Wright, 22789-97. 22802-13; 
Miss Stevenson, 22863-76, 22904-22 ; Cuth- 
hertson, 23037, 23087 ; Miss Paterson, 23224 
-310; 23326-31, 23338-61, 23365-72, 

23380-96, 23404-11; Lota, 23718-20; 
Macdonald , 23790-1, 23821-2, 23869 ; Colder, 
23909-18. 

Effect of, on attendance — Macrae •, 21745-6. 
Training of teachers in — Skejington, 14524; 
Cowed, 15133 ; Smith, 15262, 15281-2. 15301; 
Miss Spring Rice, 15732-5, 15781-3, 15892-6, 
15922-3; Bateman, 16041—3; Lolly, 16936- 
42 ; Moran, 18667-9 ; Doherty, 24414. 
Training of teachers in Scotland — Aitken, 21324; 
Miss Wright, 22789, 22810-11 ; Miss Paterson, 
23235-8, 23261-73, 232S2-4, 23302-8, 23354- 
61. 

(See also Training Colleges.) 

D 

Dairying : 

Richard Beamish., 14937—8 ; Dennehy, 15576— 
7 ; teaching of, in primary schools — Richard 
Beamish, 14956 ; Dennehy, 1542S-30; Mon- 
signor Byrne, 19291—6, 19298, 19302-7, 
19314-8, 19358, 19394-6, 19411 ; in Ireland 
and Denmark, compared — Richard Beamish, 
14973-82 ; in Ireland and Sweden, com- 
pared — Richard Beamish, 14985-91, 15008; 
introduction of Swedish system of, considered — 
Richard Beamish, 14959-65 ; creamery system 
of — Richard Beamish , 14983-4 ; in Co. 

Limerick — Drislane, 16822—7, 16839,16881; 
experiment in, in Co. Tyrone — Burges, 19775- 
83, 19830-5 ; under Dumfriesshire Technical 
Instruction Committee — Aitken, 21324-6, 
21401-2, 21417. 

(See also Agriculture, Agricultural Model 
Schools — Munster Dairy School). 

Diocesan School, Waterford : 

See evidence of George R. Ennis. 

Domestic Economy : 

PoweU, 15103-5,15148-50; T. J.Alexander, 15205; 
Smith, 15267, 15290-3, 15300-1, 15305-6, 
15321-6 ; Miss Sirring Rice, 15732-4, 15744- 
54, 15784-9, 15806, 15827, 15832-5, 

15917-21, 15926 ; Bateman, 15949, 15954- 
7, 10090-1 ; Clarke, 17365-6 ; Magill, 

19556 ; Dalton, 20259-60 ; Spence, 20431-40, 
20462-3, 20488-90 ; Browne, 20652-4, 

20820 ; Cargin, 2098S, 21007 ; Roioan, 21123, 
21127; Aitken, 21324; Malcolm, 21639-48; 
Miss Wright, 22793, 22801, 22805-6, 22812- 
3 ; Miss Stevenson, 22875, 22908 ; Miss 
Paterson, 23326-9, 23338-58, 23365-72 ; 
Macdonald, 23790-1 • Doherty, 24191,24330-3. 


Drawing : 

Archdeacon Hamilton, 16755, 16775 ; Thomas, 
14289-92. 

Proportion of schools in which taught — Bateman, 
16009-10; Welply, 17598-9; Tristram, 
25044. 

Examination in — Most Rev. Dr. O' Dwyer, 16680— 
81 ; Cryan, 17989-92. 

Teachers’ ability to leam — Thomas, 14354-6 ; 
Burke, 15036 ; T. J. Alexander , 15159 ; Rev. 
J. Courtenay Clarke, 17453—8 ; Dewar, 19992- 
5 ; Doherty, 24402. 

Training teachers in, method of — Skejington, 
14534-5; Powell, 15133; T. J. Alexander, 
15166-70, 15223-33; Gamble, 15605-10; 
Bateman, 15945, 10022-4 ; Lynskey, 17220- 
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Drawin g — co ntinued. 

3; Welply, 17533-7, 17400, 17702-5 ; Cryan, 
18101—9 ; Doyle, 18257—62 ; MacLoghlin, 
18475 — 8: Ward, 19098 — 101 ; Monsignor 

Byrne. 19291-6, 19368, 19386-94; Burges, 
19741 ; Dalian, 20118, 20208-9; Browne, 
20722—9 ; Teegan, 23986—8 ; Doherty, 24343 ; 
Mdhaffy, 25191-4; Moore, 25531-8. 

Training teaohers in, in Scotland — Ailken, 21324, 
21850,21352-4, 21415-6 ; Blair, 22711-23 ; 
Cuthbertson, 23001. 

(See also Training Colleges). 

Teaching of — 

Approved of : compulsion considered — Thomas, 
14301-3; Skeffington, 14536 ; Gogarty, 14787, 
14812-3; Burke, 15030, 15063-5 ; Potoell, 
15120 ; T. J. Alexander, 15159 ; E. J. Murray, 

. 15355-6 ; Gamble, 15604, 15607, 15611 ; Bate- 
man, 15940-3, 16113 ; Most Rev. Dr. 0'T)wyer, 
16547, 16597, 16629-31 ; Lolly, 17048-52 ; 
Perry, 17258 ; Rev. J. Courtenay Clarke, 17426; 
Welply, 17533-4, 17663-7 ; Hannon, 17859- 
61 ; Cryan, 17963—6; MacLoghlin, 18439; 
Sweeney, 18527-31 ; Moran, 18663-4, 18743- 
7 ; Ward, 19095-9, 19130 ; Monsignor Byrne , 
19302-5, 19381; Forbes, 19487 ; Burges, 
19740-1 ; Dewar, 19853, 19891-6 : Dalton, 
20108-10, 20116-8, 20181-3 ; Pedlow, 20313 ; 
Spence, 20445 ; Barbour, 20555 ; Browne, 
20801—8; Gargin, 21004; Rowan, 21115— 
8; Patterson , 21246-7; Blair, 22748-9 ; 
Kerr, 23617-8 ; Doherty, 24215, 24342-3 ; 
Rev. J. M. Hamilton, 25011 ; Tristram, 
25055, 25081-2, 25157-62; Mahaffy, 25t99, 
25246-7; Moore, 25409-10, 25528-30 ; Purser, 
25719 ; Barrett, 26148-52, 26163-4. 

By old teachers, compulsion opposed — Burke, 
15036-8, 15073, 15075; Powell, 15139-40; 
Bateman, 15942 ; Doyle, 18260-2, 18292—3, 
18314-8, 18359-63 ; Dewar, 19892-6. 

Present system of, condemned — Thomas, 14233, 
14288-92 ; T. J. Alexander, 15166 ; Moran, 
18639-43, 18801-5 ; Forbes, 19451 ; Dalton, 
20076-82 ; Pedlow , 20264-5 ; FitzPatrick, 
24717-9. 

Programme for, suggested, Thomas, 14337— 
9, 14376 ; Skeffington, 14421 - 4 ; Ludlow 
Beamish, 14S99 ; Powell, 15113 ; T. J. Alex- 
ander, 15158, 15170-1 ; E. J. Murray, 15388 ; 
Donnelly, 15412, 15457-61, 15478-9, 15516— 
21, 15653-67 ; Gamble, 15595, 15600, 15612- 
6, 15649-67, 15688-94 : Bateman, 15944-7 ; 
Joyce, 16163-8, 16273-80, 1G290-7; Most 
Rev. Dr. O' Dwyer, 16547-8, 16633; Rev. J. 
Courtenay Clarke, 17427—32; Cryan, 18106— 
9 ; Doyle, 18312-3 ; MacLoghlin, 18452-4 ; 
Sweeney, 18527-31, 18552-7, 18562-70 ; 
Moran, 18721, 18806-7; Broion, 18895-6, 
18917-25 ; Ward, 19064-6, 19101-2 ; Forbes, 
19450-1, 19524-6; Burges, 19742-3; 

Dewar, 19853-60, 19933-50, 19998-20001 ; 
Dalton, 20076-82, 20175-90 ; Pedlow, 20277- 
81, 20318-21 ; Spence, 20446-9 ; Browne, 
20626-9, 20641-2, 20760-3 ; Eardley, 20827 ; 
Cargin, 20989 ; M'Menamin, 21027, 21032 ; 
Rowan, 21121-3 ; Patterson, 21248-9 ; Jerome 
Wallace, 21502-4 ; Malcolm, 21568-9 ; Graham, 
22002-4 ; S. M'C. Murray, 22186-8 ; Cuth- 
bertson, 22998-300 ; Peyton, 24741-3, 24789- 
94, 24931-2 ; Rev. J. M. Hamilton, 24968- 
70 ; Tristram, 25081-6, 25161-2. 

Advantages of — Burke, 15030, 15059-62, 

1509S;j5. J.Murray, 15355-6; Dennehy, 15478- 
81, 15496-7, 15516-21 ; Gamble, 15649-51, 
15655-9 ; Joyce, 16273-80; Bradshaw, 16426 ; 
MostBeo.Dr. O'Dwyer, 16542, 16547, 16580- 
1,16632-3; Lord Monteagle, 16730-7 ; Drislant, 
16851-9 ; Lynskey , 17182 ; Perry, 17335-43 ; 
Wdply, 17624-5 ; Brown, 18891-4, 18912-25; 


Drawing — continued. 

Ward, 19063-5 ; Magill, 19644-52 ; Busby, 
19675, 19703, 19716-8;.«Mr§’es, 19740 ■, Dewar, 
19925-67 ; Eardley, 20854-60; Ogilvie, 
22815, 22820-6, 22843-4; Mahaffy , 25199, 
25292. 

In Kindergarten Schools, defects and merits of — 
Bateman, 15944, 16029-32; Brown, 19018- 
22; Dalton, 20076-80, 20185, 20239 ; Ped- 
low, 20264 ; Eardley, 20892 ; MMenamm, 
21027-9 ; Patterson, 21250, 21307 ; Miss 
Brander, 22383-6. 

Insufficient accommodation for — Beatty, 20407- 
10. 

e achers' skill in — Thomas, 14262, 14334--6 ; 
T. J. Alexander, 15223-30 ; Peyton, 24744-5 ; 
24933-6 ; Moore, 25531-2. 

Teachers’ skill in, necessity for — T. J. Alexander, 
15200 ; Gamble, 15605-6 ; Rev. J. Courtenay 
Clarke, 17454-8; Cryan, 18104; Dewar, 
19996-7. 

Teachers’ omission of, though qualified — Thomas, 
14264-6 ; Skeffington, 14535-9 ; Lynskey, 
17182-4 ; Wdply, 17690-2 ; Blair, 22714-5. 
Certificates for — Thomas, 14298-303, 14335-6, 
14374-9 ; T. J. Alexander, 15159-70 ; Bateman, 
15944-5, 16114-22 ; Doyle, 18314-7 ; Browne, 
20805-7 : Blair, 22756-86 ; Doherty, 24295-8. 
Certificates for, from Science and Art Depart- 
ment — Dennehy, 15419—20 ; Browne, 20726- 
9 ; Blair, 22765-86. 

Certificates for, advantage of not insisting upon 
—Thomas, 14378-9 ; Gamble, 15605-6 ; 
Welply, 17598-603 ; Hannon, 17860-1 ; 
MacLoghlin, 18439, 18448-51; Ward, 19097-8; 
Dewar, 19892-6, 19992-7; Pedlow , 20302- 
4; Eardley, 208^7 ; Rowan. 21118-21, 
21144-52 ; Blair, 22711-3, 22727-31, 22773- 
5 ; Geo, W. Alexander, 23168 ; Doherty , 24344 ; 
Peyton, 24795-6, 24800-1 ; Tristram, 25092, 
25185-6 ; Purser, 25780-2. 

In Scotland — Aithen, 21325-6, 21351 ; Macrae, 
21877-8; S.M'C. Murray, 22176-90, 22252- 
4 ; Blair, 22711-23, 22724-41, . 22748-9, 
22754-86 ; Cuthbertson, 22998-3002, 23037 ; 
Kerr, 23617-8 ; Macdonald, 23821-2 ; Colder, 
23931-5. 

(See also Technical Education in Galway). 


Dressmaking : 

Skeffington, 14404—6; Smith , 15261-2, 15281-3; 
Miss Spring Rice , 15732-6; Bateman, 15948, 
15950-1, 15983-6 ; Rev. J. Courtenay Clarks, 
17379 ; Welply, 17666-7 ; Eardley, 20936-8 ; 
Colder, 23909-14; Rev. J. 31. Hamilton, 
24964-7; Ryan, 26219. 

(See also Technical Education in Galway) 

Dublin Diocesan Board of Education : 

See evidence of Rev. J, W. Tristram. 


E 

Elesiestary and Secondary Schools in Scot- 
land : 

Scougal, 22609-12 ; Blair, 22787-8 ; leaving 
certificate in — Macrae, 21938—41 ; Scougal, 
22584-9 ; attendance of pupils — Gray. 21967- 
9 ; course in, as a preparation for a university — 
Cuthbertson, 23042, 23088-9. 

Income and expenditure of — Gray , 21956-9, 
21963-6 ; Gibson, 22342-67 ; Blair, 22742-7 ; 
Miss Stevenson, 22875—8, 22886—7, 22S89 ; 
Cuthbertson, 23002, 23083—6 ; Geo. IF. 

Alexander, 23183-217 ; Low, 23688-92 ; 
Macdonald, 23808-10, 23823, 23881-5. 

See also Results System in Scotland). 

See also Technical Education in Scotland ). 
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Elementary and Secondary Schools in Scot- 
land — continued. 

Programme in — S. M'C. Murray (entire evidence), 
22128-341 ; Scougal, 22590-4, 22606-12, 

22648-86; 22703-4; Cuthbertson, 23037, 
23066-8; Geo. W. Alexander,-, 23169-82; 
Macdonald, 23786-96, 23807, 23811-5, 23840- 
8, 23881-91 ; Colder, 23931-8. 

Programme in, in Allan Glen’s School, Glasgow — 
Kerr (entire evidence), 23487-626. 

In connection with Science and Art Department — 
See Science and Art Department, Scotch 
witnesses. 

Glassification of Pupils in — See Pupils, Classifi- 
cation of, in Scotland. 

Evening and Continuation Schools : 

Most Rev. Dr. O' Dwyer, 16606-10; Rev. J. 
Courtenay Clarke, 17440—9, 17463—8; Cryan, 
18015-20, 18056-60 ; Doyle, 18275-6, 18281- 
7, 18339-53, 18408-9 ; MacLoghlin, 18467-70; 
Drown, 18956-66, 1 9012-7 ; Ward, 19058-68 ; 
Monsignor Byrne, 19292-4, 19356-67 ; Magill, 
19607-8, 19619-21, 19635-9 ; Busby, 19680- 
1; Burges, 19770-1, 19837-9, 19848 ; Bed- 
loiv, 20334—7 ; Beatty, 20414-23 ; Spence-, 
20431-40, 20458-60, 20466-79, 20519-28, 
IB. J. Clarke, 20531-5, 20542-8 ; Browne, 
20643-51, 20798-800 : Eardley, 20945-57; 
M'Menamin, 21040-5, 21057-62, 21081-5 ; 
Miss Stevenson, 22890 ; Johnson, 26001-7 ; 
Ryan (entire evidence), 26185—241. 

In Scotland — Aitken, 21324, 21346-9 ; Malcolm, 
21653-61 ; Macrae, 21839-42, 21877-80, 

21913-8; Graham, 22009 — 13; Robert Wallace, 
22425-7 ; Blair, 22740-7 ; OgUoie, 22837- 
42 ; Tait (entire evidence), 22937-90 ; 
Cuthbertson, 23062-9, 23106—8 ; Geo. W. 
Alexander, 23201-3 ; Miss Paterson, 23326-9, 
23339—53, 23365—72; Low (entire evidence), 
23627-749; Elliot, 23750-66; Macdonald, 
23767-79, 23784-806, 23826-9, 23857-69, 
23877-80, 23891-2 ; Colder, 23893-920, 

23945-6 ; Twrbat, 23957-72. 


See Science Instruction, and Drawing, Pro- 
gramme for. 

Grammar : 

SkeJ/ington, 14470 ; T. J. Alexander 15182 ; 
Dennehy, 15532—9 : Archdeacon Hamilton 
16755; Welply, 17661-2. 

Teaching and programme of, Skeffington, 14522 
14552; Landers, 14668; Burke, 15065-8; 
Powell, 15111; T. J. Alexander, 15153 — 8 - 
Smith, 15308 ; E. J. Murray, 15350 ; Detmehy 
15421, 15443-7, 15465, 15545-50; Gamble 
15589, 15598-9, 15624-7, 15687-94; Mist 
Spring Rice, 15751-3, 10887-9; Bateman, 
15934-9,15970, 16060-2 : Joyce, 16138-41 
16156-7,16244-05,16306-7 ; Bradshaw, 16417, 
16441, 16504-10; Most Rev. Dr. O’ Dwyer, 

1G61G; Drislane, 16815-6; Lj/nskey, 17137, 
17239 ; Rev. J. Courtenay Clarke, 17360-4 
17380-2 ; Welply, 17564-7, 17589-92, 17630- 
57; Kelly, 17742, 17759; Cryan, 17948, 
18163-5 ; Doyle, 18254-5 ; MacLoghlin, 18512; 
Sweeney, 18537-8 ; Horan, 18728-30; Brown, 
18860-4; Ward, 19072, 19250-2; Quin, 
19174; Forbes, 19454, 19521-2; Magill, 
19548-9; Bushy, 19670-1, 19704-9; Dewar, 
19876, 19955-62, 19973-4, 19980-1 ; Dalt n, 
20086-7, 2U103-4, 20126-8, 20137-47; 

Pedlow, 20298, 20344 ; Beatty, 20361, 20389- 
90, 20400-6; Browne, 20757-9; Eardley, 
20983-5 ; Cargin, 20989 ; M'Kenna, 21089- 
90, 21094-6; Romm, 21130-1, 21206; 
Patterson, 21244, 21320-1 ; Macdonald, 

23848-56 ; Tristram, 25058-60 ; MacCreanor, 
25371. 

Teaching of, with reading and composition — 
Smith, 15299 ; Archdeacon Hamilton, 
16763-4; Moran, 18730, 18751-2; Forbes, 
19475-7 ; Dalton, 20103, 20145-51,20191-2; 
S. M'C. Murray, 22282, 22310-21 ; Scougal, 
22662-6 ; Strange, 25865. 

Text Books in — See National Schools, Text 
Books in. 


H 


Geography : 

Skeffington, 14479 ; T. J. Alexander, 15182 ; 

Archdeacon Hamilton, 16768-73, 16780. 
Teaching and Programme of — Skeffington, 14522, 
14652 ; Landers, 14668 ; Burke, 15065-6, 
15070-2; Powell, 15111; T. J. Alexander, 
15153— Si, 15206-15 ; Smith, 15299, 15308-10; 
E. J. Murray, 15350, 15402 ; Dennehy, 15448- 
56 ; Gamble, 15589, 15598-9, 15624-5, 

16687—94 ; Miss Spring Rice, 15754, 15881-8 ; 
Bateman, 15934-9, 15970, 16038-9, 16060-2, 
16125-6; Joyce, 16147-55, 16256-9; Bradshaw, 
16417—9, 16461—3 ; Most Rev. Dr. O'Dwyer, 
16616 ; Lynskey, 17137—8; Rev. J. Courtenay 
Clarke, 17360-2 ; Welply, 17564-7, 17596-7 ; 
Cryan, 17948, 18163-5 ; Doyle, 18254; 
MacLoghlin. 18512 ; Sweeney, 18539 ; Brown, 
18860-4 ; Ward, 19072 ; Quin, 1S174 ; Forbes, 
19455 ; Magill, 19548 ; Busby, 19670-1, 
19718-32; Dewar, 19876; Dalton, 20086-7, 
20103 ; Fedlow, 20298, 20344 ; Beatty, 20357- 
61 ; Browne, 20736-7, 20786-8 ; Eardley, 
20984-6; Cargin, 20989; Rowan, 21132; 
Patterson, 21244, 21320-1 : Malcolm, 21671— 
3 ; S. M'C. Murray, 22250, 22314-6 ; Scougal, 
22650—5 ; Ogilvie, 22817-9 ; Tristram, 250*58— 
60 ; Moore, 25462-70, 25477-8 ; Stronqe, 
25866-70. 

Text Books in — See National Schools, Te.xt 
Books in. 


Hand and Eye Training : 

Thomas, 14274-5 ; Dennehy, 15496-502 ; Bate- 


man, 16108; Joyce, 16183-6, 16297-303 ; 
Bradshaw, 16488-90 ; Busby, 19700-3 ; 
Dalton, 20064-71, 20129-36 ; Spence, 20450- 
6; Eardley, 20859, 20866; Cargin, 21004; 
Patterson, 21257-60, 21263-8, 21280-2 ; 

Ogilvie, 22852-6; Doherty, 24176-84, 24216- 
25, 24244-51, 24398-400, 24411-3 ; Peyton, 
24759-71, 24827-31, 24877-80, 24890 ; 

Tristram, 25062-4, 25079-80, 25176-84; 
Moore, 25419-22 ; Purser, 25684-7. 

In Scotland — Macrae, 21890-6, 21908-12 ; 
S. M'C. Murray, 22142-5 ; Miss Brander, 
22377-82 ; Scmtgal, 22522-4, 22549, 22555- 
GO, 22669-84, 22691 ; Ogilvie, 22852-6 ; 
Lov>, 23646-8 ; Colder, 23931-5. 

(See also Kindergarten — Extension of.) 


Handicraft : 


'.on, 1 4440-51 , 1 4502-6 ; Landei-s, 1 4628- 
34, 14677-9 ; Joyce, 16177-8 ; Welply, 17548- 
54, 17619-29 ; Kelly, 17712-46, 17750-8, 
17760, 17766-77, 177*90-819 ; Moran, 18649- 
62, 18722-7, 18810-5 ; Ward, 19060-3, 
19157-61 ; Monsignor Byrne, 19291—6, 19302— 
8, 19346-9 ; Forbes, 19493-5 ; Magill, 19551- 
2, 19566, 19640-4; Busby, 19676-9, 19716-8, 
19733; Dalton, 20105-8; Pedlow, 20271-6; 
Doherty, 24236-41 ; Tristram, 25052-4 ; 
Moore, 25442-5, 25491-500, 25637-9. 

(See also Manual Instruction.) 
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Home Lessons : 

Barbour, 20609, 20616-8; Cargin, 20989; 
3. M’C. Murray, 22251. 

Horticulture : 

See Agriculture — S chool Gardens. 

Housewifery, Hygiene : 

See Domestic Economy. 


I 

Industrial Museums : 

See School Museums and Collections. 


Industrial Programme for Girls : 

(Alternative ( Combined Literary and Industrial) 
Scheme for Class VI.) 

Skeffington, 14467—70, 14485—7; T.J. Alexander, 
1517 4-82 ; in W ntertord district — Skeffington, 
14401—6; 14455-6; in Belfast distinct — 
Skeffington, 14458, 14483 ; Moran, 18671-9 
Dalton, 20101-2 ; in Cork district — T. J. 
Alexander, 15193-6, 15204. 

Objections to — Thomas, 14324 ; Skeffington, 

14403, 14406, 14455-8, 14171-7, 14484 ; 
T. ./. Alexander, 15186, 15196 ; Smith, 15267, 
15305-6 ; Bateman, 16059-62 ; Miss Spring 
Rice, 15802—3 ; Bradshaw, 16447—9 ; Hannon, 
17854-6 ; Cryan, 17960-2; Doyle, 18276-9 ; 
Moran, 18672-9, 18703-7; Quin, 19174, 
19274, 19495; MagiU, 19556-63 ; Pedlow, 
20282-6 ; Spence, 20482-4 ; Browne, 20810-2 ; 
M'Menamin, 21037 ; Patterson, 21288 ; 
Tristram, 25091, 251 U-T, Mahaffy, 25249-50, 
25305-6 ; Moore, 25427-8. 

Failure of, generally — Thomas, 14324 , Skeffington, 
14401, 14403, 14455-8, 14475-7, 14483-5, 
1448- ; T. J. Alexander, 15173, 15186, 
15193-6 ; Miss Spring Rice, 15761-3; Welply, 
17572-6; Doyle, 18276-9 ■, Moran, 18671. 

Success of, in Convent and other schools — Thomas, 
14325; Skeffington, 14488; Miss Spring Rice, 
15761-3, 15905-7. 

Time for needlework in — Skeffington, 14403, 
14455-8, 14471-7, 14484, 14514-5 ; Miss 
Spring Rice, 15790-1, 15812—3; Bateman, 
15948-9, 15970,16059; Moran, 18672-3 ; 
Mahaffy, 25249-50, 25305-6. 

And literary subjects — Skeffington, 14470—1, 
14478-9, 14485-7 ; T. J. Aletcander, 15180, 
15182 ; Miss Spring Rice, 15802-3 ; MagiU, 
19561-3. 


Inspectors : 

Expert, for particular subjects, considered — Most 
Rev. Dr O' Dwyer, 16591-4, 16679-84; Welply, 
17706-11 ; MaoLoghlin, 18440-1 ; Monsignor 
Byrne, 19291-6 ; Burges, 19772-4, 19843; 
Dalton, 20186 ; Ogilvie, 22827-30 ; Mahaffy, 
25231-2, 25257-8, 25297-304; Slronge, 

25809-10, 25832-9, 25889-94. 

(See also Neediework). 

Female, in Girls’ schools, suggested — Most Rev. 
Dr. O' Dwyer, 16553-5, 16672-4, 16684 ; 
Monsignor Byrne, 19291-6. 

Procedure by, considered — Effect of defects of 
school programme and text books on — T. J. 
Alexander, 15152-3, 15201 -3, 15206-15 ; 
Dennehy, 15449-51,15474—7 ; Most Rev. Dr. 
O' Dwyer, 16533-4, 1 6653-4; Lynskey, 17246-7; 
Rev. J. Courtenay Clarke, 17474-5; Welply, 
17676-9 ; Kelly, 17747 ; Cryan, 18034-5 
18066 ; MacLoghUn, 18495-6 ; Moran, 18623 
18690-3, 18808-9; Quin, 19191-3 ; Forbes, 
19481-6, 19501 ; Busby, 19719-32 ; Burges, 
19772; Dalton, 20152-66; Pedlow, 20306-7 


Inspectors — continued. 

20339-41 ; Browne, 20679-86, 20740-8, 
20765 - 88 ; Eardley, 20971 — 82 ; Cargin, 
20989 ; Rowan, 21136-43, 21192-201 ; 
Graham, 22086-94 ; S. M'C. Murray, 22189- 
90, 22336-41 ; Scougal, 22595-604, 22619- 
26, 22638-40 ; Blair, 22718 ; Miss Stevenson, 
22894-7 ; Mist Paterson, 23380-96, 23404-6 ; 
Doherty, 24185, 24192, 24199-202, 24267-75; 
Peyton, 24743; Mahaffy, 25263 — 5; Mac- 
Creanor, 25334-6, 25344,25357-9,25393-406; 
Moore, 25418, 25479-83 ; Purser, 25766-71. 

g ie also Rf,sults Fees System, M edification of.) 
dividual as compared with class examination 
by — T. J. Alexander, 15251 — 5 ; Dennehy, 
15452 ; Lynskey, 17127, 17170-5, 17234-5 ; 
Rev. J. Courtenay Clarke, 17488-9 ; Cryan, 
17950, 17986-93 ; Moran, 18686-7 ; Brown, 
18998-9011; Ward, 19047-8, 19072 ; MagiU, 
19579-91 ; Dewar, 19983-7 ; Dalton, 20218- 
35; Pedlow, 20345-54 ; Beatty, 20357, 
20362-3; Broume, 20655-63, 20737-8; 
Macrae, 21897-900; Graham, 22014-23, 
22061-5 ; S. M'C. Murray, 22280 ; Scougal, 
22667 - 72; CaUler, 23948-56; Tristram, 
25107-9; MacCreanor, 25378-80. 

(See also Results Feks System, Modification of.) 
Training of — Lynskey, 17128—32, 17176-8. 
Examination by, of Scotch Evening schools — 
Tail, 22968-81. 

Intermediate Education : 

Most Rev. Dr. O'Dwyer, 16670-1. 

Science instruction under Board of — Burke, 
1 505 1-8 ; Most Rev. Dr. O’ Dwyer, 16548, 
16662-4; Johnson, 26051. 

Effect of, on Christian Brothers’ Schools and 
primary education — Most Rev. Dr. O'Dwyer, 
■ 16558-61. 

Irish Industries Association ; 

See evidence of Miss Spring Rice, 15732—926. 


K 

Kindergarten : 

Bateman, 16097—101 ; Teachers’ skill in and 
sympathy with — Skeffington, 14407, 14531-2 ; 
Dalton, 20062-3 ; advantage of not insisting 
on teaching certificate in, M'Menamin, 21071— 
3; Miss Thomson, 23424-5, 23431-4; aims 
and nature of discussed — Peyton, 24916-30. 
Teachers’ attitude towards — Skeffington, 14412-3; 
Bradshaw, 16453 ; Quin , 19275 — 80 ; 

M'Menamin, 21030—1 ; Miss Thomson, 23429- 
30. 

Training of teachers in — Skeffington, 14533; 
M'Menamin, 21032, 21049-51, 21071 -6; 
Miss Brawler, 22394-6 ; Miss Thomson, 23416 ; 
Mahaffy, 25191-4. 

(See also Training Colleges). 

Extension of, recommended — Thomas, 14275 ;. 
Skeffington, 14407, 14414-24, 14491 ; Powell, 
15132, 15142 ; T. J. Alexander, 15247 ; Smith, 
15278-80; E. J. Murray, 15388-9; Dennehy, 
15479-83, 15570; Gamble, 15615-24, 15649- 
52; Bateman, 16033-9,16108; Joyce, 16173-4, 
16213-4 ; Drislane, 16807-8 ; Sweeney, 
18523-6, 18588-90; Moran, 18G30-8, 18734- 
42; Ward, 19063, 19103 - 25, 19130; 

Monsignor Byrne, 19384—6 ; Busby, 19700— 
3; Dalton, 20052-69, 20083-4, 20129-36, 
20193, 20236-9 ; Pedlow, 20266-9, 20315- 
7 ; Broume , 20622-5 ; Eardley. 20827-30, 
20889-97, 20960-3 ; M'Menamin, 21027-32, 
21070; Patterson, 21250, 21266-7, 21307 ; 
Malcolm, 21584 ; Macrae, 21851 ; Gray, 
21948 ; Graham, 22106 ; Miss Thomson 
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COMMISSION ON MANUAL AND PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 


Kindergarten — continued. 

23419-22 ; Doherty , 24411-2 ; Peyton, 24739- 
40, 24808, 24816-7, 24824-7; Ti-islram, 

25062-3, 25078-9; Mahaffy, 25200-3, 
25240-4, 25294 ; Purser, 25684-7. 

Extension of, opposed — Macdonald, 23818-20, 
23840-4. 

Extension of, obstacles to, and means of over- 
coming — Sheffinyton,“ 14407—13, 14489-91, 
14528-30 ; Powell, 15113-20 ; T.J. Alexander, 
15247 ; Smith, 15280 ; Gamble, 15622-4. 
Bateman, 15965 ; Joyce, 16215-20; Dalton, 
20056-61, 20236-9; Eardley, 20896-7, 20960- 
3; M'Menamvn, 21031—2; Malcolm, 21662- 
71 ; Miss Thomson, 23422-3 ; Peyton, 24770— 
1 ; Mahaffy, 25242-3. 

Advantages of — Thomas, 14274 ; Powell, 15113 ; 
Drnnehy, 154S0-3 ; Gamble, 15649-52, 15730- 
1 ; Bateman, 16104—6 ; Sweeney, 18550; Moran, 
18638, 18739-42 ; Ward, 19113-4; Quin, 
19275-80 ; Dewar, 19967-71 ; Dalton, 20129— 
36, 20173—4 ; Barbour, 20554 ; Eardley, 
20890-5 ; J/‘ Menamin, 21027-31 ; Macrae, 
21802-6, 21901-7; S. M‘C'. Murray, 22275- 
9 ; Miss Brander, 22376-82, 223S7-93 ; 
Scougal, 22627-32 ; Miss Stevenson, 22899- 
901, 22932—6 ; Cuthbertson, 23126—7 ; Miss 
Thomson, 23419-20 ; Colder, 23922 ; Mahaffy, 
25200-3, 25227-8, 25293-6. 

Defects of — Browne, 20699-700 ; Patterson, 
21286-7. 

(See also Drawing in Kindergarten Schools.) 

Effect of, on attendance — Magill, 19569-71 ; 
Dalton, 20058 ; Mahaffy, 25200 ; Ryan, 
26217. 

In Scotland — Malcolm, 21582-4, 21662-71 ; 
Macrae, 21800-6, 21848-51, 21901-7 ; Gray, 
21948; Graham, 22106; S. M‘C. A/urray, 
.22275-9; Miss Brander, 22368-412 ; Scougal, 
.22522-4, 22555-8, 22678-84, 22697-8 ; Miss 
Stevenson, 22899-901, 22932-6 ; Miss Thom- 
son, 23412—34 (entire evidence) ; Macdonald, 
.•23813-20; Colder, 23921-3. 


L 

Lack-making : 

Ennis, 14680, 14597-602 ; Smith, 15342-6. 

Laundry Work -. 

Dennehy, 15522—5; Bateman, 15954—7; Most 
Rev. Dr. O' Dwyer, 16511—2, 16515 ; Cryan, 
18041—2 ; Beatty, 20374-6 ; Macrae, 21745—6 ; 
Tristram, 25047, 25093 ; Ryan, 26219-20 ; 
in Munster Dairy School — Barter, 14881-3, 
14900-1 ; by itinerant teachers — Powell, 
15133-5 ; Miss Spring Rice, 15732-5. 

Necessity of, and educational value of — Skeffing- 
ton, 14519-21 ; Smith, 15260, 15347-8; Most 
Rev. Dr. O' Dwyer, 16511—2, 16603-10 ; LaUy, 
17063-5 ; Rev. J. Courtenay Clarke, 17365-6 ; 
Spence, 20480-1, 20485-91 ; Rev. J. M. 
Hamilton, 25014-26. 

(See also Technical Education in Galway). 

Training of teachers in — Powell, 15133-5; Smith, 
15260, 15262, 15281-2, 15302 ; Miss Spring 
Rice, 15732—5 ; Miss Paterson, 23354-61 ; 
Doherty, 24414. 

Programme for — Miss Spring Rice, 15737-43, 
15806, 15866-76 ; Miss Stevenson, 22889-90 ; 

, Miss Paterson, 23312-7, 23373-9, 23407-11 ; 
Rev. J. M. Hamilton, 24971-3, 24977-9. 

Materials and funds for, provision of — Smith, 
15260, 15303-4 ; Miss Spring Rice, 15755-7, 
15840-1, 15899-901 ; LaUy, 16906-8 ; Miss 
Paterson, 23311, 23318-9, 23362-3, 23380- 
96, 23404-6. 

In Scotland — Aitken, 21324-9 ; Macrae, 21745- 
6; Scougal, 22542-3; Miss Wright, 22793 
22798-800, 22806-8 ; Miss Stevenson 22689- 


Laundry Work — continued. 

94; Cuthbertson, 23037 ;J/u* Paterson, 23309— 
20, 23326-32, 23338-96, 23404-11 ; Low 
23718-20; Macdonald, 23790-1, 23869 * 
Colder, 23909-18. 


M 

Managers of Schools : 

Thomas, 14262, 14264, 14356 ; Skefflngton 
14429, 14472, 14537-9 ; Burke, 15082-3; 
T. J. Alexander , 15186; Bradshaw, 16444 
16482-3 ; Most Rev. Dr. O' Dwyer, 16582; 
Daily, 17053-5 ; Rev. J. Courtenay Clarke, 
17402-3 ; Sweeney, 18582-3 ; Busby, 19693-9 ; 
Browne, 20801-4 ; Eardley, 20861-2. 
Association of, suggested — Most Rev. Dr. 
O' Dwyer, 16582-90, 16665-72, 16677-8; 
Lolly, 17056-7; Perry, 17260-3; Quin, 
19186-8 ; Monsiynor Byrne, 19319-24; Magill, 
19564 ; Busby, 19693—5 ; Cargin, 20996- 
1001; M‘ Menamin, 21066-9; Tristram, 
25097-101. 

Manual Instruction : 

Attitude towards, of inspectors — Dewar, 19925- 
53 ; Scougal, 22701-2. 

Attitude towards, of teachers— Thomas, 14361-2; 
Skiffnqton, 14466 ; Lawlers, 14634-5, 14639- 
40, 14654; Gogarty, 14728-9; Burke, 15033- 
4, 15064-5 ; Dennehy, 15415, 15464-5, 15567- 
73 ; Gamble, 15585-603, 156+8 ; Bateman, 
15978-80 \ Joyce, 16281-2, 16298-303 ; Lolly, 
16977-9 ; Clarke, 17401; Welply, 17616; 
Kelly, 17740-1, 17781 ; Cryan, ‘17922-49, 
17962, 17994-18007, 18118-20 ) Doyle, 18241, 
18294-7; MacLoghlin , 18497-501 ; Moran, 
18815; Brorcii, 188+5-53, 18858-9, 18887- 
9+, 18926-52, 18967-76; Ward, 19035-44, 
19078-90, 19103-31, 19138-42; Forbes, 

19416-22 -,Pedlow, 20322-7 ; Eardley, 20863- 
5; Patterson, 212 1:8-5, 21274-9, 21298 ; 
Mahaffy, 25190, 25287-91. 

Attitude towards, of teachers in Scotland — S. 
M‘C. Murray, 22205-7, 22264-5 ; Scougal, 
22524, 22550-2, 22577-83, 22692-6 ; 

Cuthbertson, 2299+, 23090-5. 

Attitude towards, of parents — Gogarty, 14722; 
T. J. Alexander, 151S8— 91, 15257 ; Bradshaw, 
16445-50, 16487-95 ; Most Rev. Dr. O' Dwyer, 
16542, 16573-6, 16636-8, 16645-50,16661; 
LaUy, 16982-4, 17058-67; Lynskey, 17165; 
Rev. J. Courtenay Clarke, 17469—71 ; Welply, 
17616-8, 17684-6; Kelly, 17740-1; Moran, 
18708-9; Dalton, 20070; Malcolm, 21604; 
Macrae, 21784-5, 21830-5 ; S. M'C. Murray, 
22145 ; Scougal, 22581—3, 22643—7 : Cuthbert- 
son, 23014-6, 23090; Low, 23744-7 ; Peyton, 
24876-8. 

Attitude towards, of children — Thomas, 14361— 
2 ; Landers, 14629, 14690 ; Skefflngton, 

14440-1, 14506; Gogarty, 14709-10, 14811; 
Bateman, 15978 ; Dewar, 19921-4 ; Eardley, 
20849-50,20863-5,20868; Malcolm, 21567, 
21585-6 ; Macrae, 21707, 21721-4, 21758- 
60, 21763-5, 21784-5, 21830, 21857 ; Gray, 
21976 ; Graham, 21996-7, 22036 ; S. 3PC. 
Murray, 22144, 22205-8 ; Scougal, 22580-3 ; 
Cuthbertson, 23110 ; Macdonald, 23773, 
23777-8, 23874-5 ; Colder, 23925; Tarbat, 
23959-60. 

Attitude towards, of Trades Unions — Graham, 
22073-4 ; Cuthbertson, 23096—100 ; Kerr, 
23606-7 ; Low, 23634-6, 23706-9. 

Effect of, on literary progress, (See. — Thomas, 
14361-2 ; Skeffngton, 14461, 14503 ; Gogarty, 
14695, 14718-21, 14735,14742, 14771,14815 ; 
Burke, 15030-1, 15054,15059-62, 15076-7; 
T. J. Alexander, 15192 ; Dennehy, 15484-90; 
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Manual Instruction — continued. 

Archdeacon Hamilton, 16784-5 ; Lynskey 
17157-61 ; Perry, 17:140-3; Welply, 17541-2', 
1/555, 1/684—5; Cryan, 18005—9; Moran, 
18740-2, 18748; Brown, 18867-9, 18876-S ; 
Ward, 19060-3; 19113-5; Monsignor Byrne, 
19294 ; Forbes, 19140-6, 19500; Dewar, 
19907-8, 19921-4, 19935-42 ; Dalton, 20136- 
42; Beatty, 20376-7; Cargin, 20994-5 ; Patter- 
son, 21310-3 ; Jerome Wallace, 21537—8 ; Mal- 
colm, 21603, 21615 ; Macrae, 21739-41, 

21825-9, 21885, 21901-9, 21919-23 ; Gray, 
21948-54; Graham, 22032-8 : S. M‘C. Murray, 
22146-52, 22255-8; Scougal, 22553-4, 22669- 
86 ; Cuthbertson, 22994, 22996-7, 23109-11 ; 
Geo. IF. Alexander, 23222 ; Duncan, 23455, 
23466; Kerr, 23517-23, 23533; Tristram. 
25154—5 : Barrett, 26145-6. 

Effects of, on attendance — Macrae, 21745-9, 
21761-2, 21766-71, 21874-6, 21934-5; 

Graham, 21996—7 ; S. M‘G. Murray , 22153, 
22205-11 ; Low, 23665-9, 23701 ; Macdonald, 
23827-39, 23876 ; Colder, 23928-30 ; Tarbal, 
23959-60. 

Cost of, and provision of funds for — Gogarty, 
14761-4, 14768-70, 14781-4; Burke, 15057- 
8, 15082-3 ; T. J. Alexander, 15183-6, 
15217-8; Smith, 15274; Dennehy , 15493-5 ; 
Lally, 16899, 16907-8; Lynskey , 17115-6; 
Rev. J. Courtenay Clarke, 17383-90, 17459- 
65 ; Kelly, 17716-35 ; Monsignor Byrne, 
19397-403 ; Patterson, 21269-71; Aitken, 
21325-6,21355-72, 21381-4, 21395-7; 21 403- 
5, 21565 ; Jerome Wallace, 21518-21, 21532 ; 
Malcolm, 21577-9, 21588-91 : Macrae, 21690— 
2, 21697-701, 21737, 21751-2, 21779-80, 

21818-24, 21836, 21860-3, 21868-70; Gray, 
21943-8, 21955-9; Graham, 21999-2001, 
22044 ; Soouyal, 22538 22618 ; Cuthbertson, 
22996-7; Geo. W. Alexander, 23128-34; 
Duncan, 23457-60; Low, 23629-30, 23637-9; 
Macdonald, 23781, 23891—2 ; Doherty, 24343 ; 
Peyton, 24910-6 ; Tristram, 25053-4, 25069— 
73 ; Moore, 25656-7 ; Purser, 25762. 

(See also Technical Education — Grant avail- 
able for, in Scotland.) 

Remuneration for Teachers in — Smith, 15274 ; 
Dennehy, 15571—2 ; Bradshaw, 16442-4 ; Ped- 
low, 20322-7 ; Browne, 20649-51 ; Mahaffy, 
25198. 

Centres for — Powell , 15136-8; Lolly, 16900— 
6 ; Perry, 17310-4 ; Rev. J. Courtenay Clarke, 
17368 ; Dewar, 19878 ; Spence, 20510, 20529 ; 
Browne, 20649 ; M'Menamin, 21045-8 ; Mac- 
rae, 21715-20, 21927, 21936-7 ; Cuthbertson, 
22993, 22995-7; Geo. W. Alexander, 23128- 
34, 23139; Macdonald, 23781, 23870-6 ; Mac 
Creanor, 25377 ; Moore, 25556-7. 

Literary training a necessary preliminary to — 
T. J. Alexander, 15152 ; Patterson, 21261. 

Drawing in connection with— Gogarty, 14700, 
14713-7, 14785-6, 14804-7 ; Burke, 15030-2, 
15058-65, 15075-7; T. J. Alexander, 15222 ; 
E.J. Murray, 15388; Dennehy, 15416, 15480—3, 
15486-7 ; Gamble, 15594-6, 15668-72 ; Most 
Rev. Dr. O'Dwyer, 16547, 16570, 16634-6 ; 
Lord Monteagle, 16736—7 ; Perry, 17258-9, 
17299-300 ; Rev. J. Courtenay Clarke, 17432 ; 
Kelly, 17816—7 ; Cryan, 17957-8 ; Sweeney, 
18532, 18552-7; Brown, 18921-5 ; Ward, 
19120-2; Busby, 19675 ; Denar, 19870-3, 
19925-53 ; Dalton, 20074-5, 20107, 20132- 
40 ; Pedlow, 20273—6 ; Spence, 20466 ; Browne, 
20640-2 ; Cargin, 20994 ; MMenamin, 
21045-8; Aitken, 21333-4 ; Jerome Wallace, 
21502-4 ; Malcolm, 21568-9, 21611 ; Macrae, 
21733-6, 21924-6 ; Graham, 22002-4, 22045- 
6; Scouyal, 22549 ; Nortvell, 23439-41 ; Kerr, 
23538-9, 23612-8 ; JjOu j, 23679-84 ; Colder, 
23925 ■, Doherty, 24179, 24238-43; Peyton, 


Manual Instruction — continued. 

24759-60, 24880 ; Tristram, 25133-4 ; Moore, 
25409, 25144-6 ; Barrett, 26147. 

Educational nature of — Gogarty, 14699 ; Burke, 
15054 ; Dennehy, 15484—90; Perry , 17282- 
90 ; Rev. J. Courtenay Clarke, 17422—5; Cryan, 
17957-8 ; Doyle, 18367-72; Brown, 18910- 
56; Ward, 19113-9; Busby, 19666-8,19679, 
19685-92, 19733 ; Spence, 20452-6; Bardlet/ , 
20898-9; Cargin, 20991-5 ; Patterson, 21263- 
8, 21283; Aitken, 21329; Macrae, 21724-5, 
21786, 21798-9 ; Gray, 21948-54 ; Graham, 
22080-4 ; Ogilvie, 22850-1 ; Cuthbertson, 
23099-108 ; Nonodi, 23 442-3 ; Duncan, 
23455 ; Kerr, 23517-23, 33533-8, 23606-7 ; 
Low, 23656-61, 236S5-7, 23705, 23743 ; 
Macdonald, 23851-6 ; Colder, 23900—4, 23926- 
8 ; Tarbat, 23966-72 ; PeyUni, 24899- 
909; Rev. J. M. Hamilton, 25012-24; Tris- 
tram, 25063, 25163-7, 25178-84; Barrett, 
26157-8. 

As a basis for technical education — Ward, 
19084-7, 19141-2 ; Macrae, 21749-50, 21843- 
4 ; Ogilvie, 22845-9 ; Low, 23669-71, 23711-4. 
By ordinary or special teacher — Gogarty, 14755- 
7 ; Burke, 15084-6 ; T. J. Alexander, 15186 ; 
Dennehy, 15416 ; Batetnan, 15981 ; Most Rev. 
Dr. O'Dwyer, 1G551-2 ; Perry, 17294, 17305- 
14 ; Rev. J. Courtenay Clarke, 17367- 
72, 17387 ; Kelly, 17748-9 ; Cryan, 17959 ; 
Moran, 18614 ; Brown, 19013-5 ; Jf onsignor 
Byrne, 19291-6,19302-8, 19387-94 •, Burges, 
19736-7 ; Dewar, 19874^6 ; Patterson, 21278- 
83; Macrae, 216S1, 21713-4, 21787-91, 

21871-3, 21928-33 ; Graham, 22001-7, 

22010-2, 22095-115 ; S. M'C. Murray, 
22134-6 ; Scougal, 22538-41 ; Cuth,bertson, 
22965, 23025-7 ; Geo. W. Alexander, 23135- 
8 ; Korwttt, 23435-49 ; Duncan, 23476-80 ; 
Kerr, 23612 ; Low, 23672-9 ; Elliot, 23755- 
S, 23762-4 ; Calder, 23925. 

Necessity of teachers 1 belief in — Gogarty, 
14727-8 ; Burke, 15034 : Most Rev. Dr. 
O' Dwyer, 16544-6. 

Pupils of, subsequent career of — See Pupils. 

Age of pupils in — Ennis, 14571-4 ; Gogarty, 
14703-4, 14765-6 ; Gamble, 15589-94 ; Kelly, 
17776-7, 17798-806; Sweeney, 18547-9; 
Busby, 19685-8, 19710-5 ; Detour, 19877-8; 
Jerome Wallace, 21497—9, 21510-1 ; Malcolm, 
21605-10 ; Macrae, 21706, 21771 ; Graham , 
21986, 21993-5, 22024-32 ; -S’. M'C. Murray, 
22137-8 ; Ogilvie, 22820-1 ; Cuthbertson, 
22993-4 ; Kerr, 23512-6, 23608-11. 

Preferred to science — Kerr, 23540-2. (See also 
Science Instruction, preferred to Manual 
Instruction). 

Course • in — Gogarty, 14696-8, 14713—7, 14740, 
14745-55, 14789-98, 14802-7 ; Dennehy , 
15529-41 ; Macrae, 21725-3 2, 21854-7 ; 
Graham. 22059-72 ; S. M’C. Murray, 22139- 
40, 22154-5 ; Scougal, 22524, 22555-60 ; 
Ogilvie, 22852—8 ; Harwell, 23438—41 ; Duncan, 
23452-4, 23473-5 ; Kerr, 23518-20. 23612-8 ; 
Low, 23679-84 ; Moore, 25426, 25446. 

Tools for — Gogarty, 14705, 14736—9, 14747—9, 
14751, 14753, 14766-7, 14794-8; Jerome 
Wallace, 21499-500 ; Macrae, 21742-4, 21795— 
7 ; Gray, 21974-6 ; Scougal, 22559-60 ; Geo. IF. 
Alexander, 23133-4 ; Kerr, 23513-6, 23609- 
11. 

By Swedish Sloyd — Dennehy, 15499-501 ; 

Gamble, 15728-9 ; Macrae, 21726-32, 21792-7. 
In Rural Schools — Skeffmglon, 14440-51, 14502- 
6; Landers, 14628-36; 14641-4, 14677-9, 
14688-93 ; Gogarty, 14723-6, 14743, 14756-7 ; 
Dennehy, 15567—73 ; Bradsha w, 16420-5, 
16442—4, 16451—2, 16467—9 ; Most Rev. Dr. 
O' Dwyer, 16540-3, 16639-50; Lord Mont- 
eagle, 16690, 16724—5 ; Drislane, 16812 ; 
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Lynskey, 17195; Perry, 17294, 17308, 14723-6, 14743-4 ; Barter, 14858-9 ; Ludlow 

17325—6; Rev. J. Courtenay Clarke, 17365-6 ; Beamish, 14907; Burke, 15030—31, 15075; 

MacLoghlin, 18500-1 ; Broume, 20649-51 ; Powell, 15107-9 ; E. J. Murray , 15388 ; 

Jerome Wallace, 21505—9 , Peyton, 24884-9; Dennehy, 15483-90, 15578-9 ; Gamble, 15068- 

in Cashel National School, County Galway — 73 ; Bateman, 16065; Joyce, 16281-2; Most 

Kelly (entire evidence), 17712-819. (See also Rev. l)r. O' Dwyer, 16634-6, 16645-50; Lolly, 

Introduction of, approved, and Teachers’ atti- 17058-67 ; Perry, 17250—9, 17282-90, 17295 — 

tilde towards). 300, 17314, 17323—4 ; Rev. J. Courtenay Clarke, 

In Newtown School, Waterford — Ennis, 17365, 17378— 9, 17501, 17517 ; Welply, 17538— 

14581-5,14588-9,14608-14. 42, 17604-6, 17626-7; Kelly, 17736-7; 

In Christian Brothers’ School, Lismore — Cryan, 18118—20 ; Sweeney, 18543-6, 18584-7; 

Gogarty ^entire evidence), 14694— 815. Moran, 18644—8, 18708—13; Quin, 19194—5; 

In Swiss Schools — Ennis, 14579, 14603-7, Monsignor Byrne, 19291-6, 19302-8, 19384-6 ; 

14615—20; Burges, 19738-9. Forbes, 19420, 19440-6, 194S7-95, 19522; 

In Evening and Continuation Schools — Arch- Busby, 19666—9, 19679, 19685—92; Burges, 

deacon Hamilton, 16754—62; Drislane, 16812, 19734-7 ; Dewar, 19870, 19947-53; Dalton, 

16817, 16843-51; Lolly, 16893-8, 16950-4; 20070-3, 20085, 20106-7, 20196; Spence; 

Lynskey, 17195-8; Rev. J. Courtenay Clarke, 20450-6; Browne, 20632, 20639-51, 20794; 

17413—5 ; Kelly, 17738—9, 17768—71, 17790-1, Eardley, 20866-7, 20889-90, 20969-70, 

17810-3 ; Cryan, 17926-31 ; Doyle, 18275-6, Patterson, 21274-83, 21283, 21298 ; Macrae, 

18341-4; Broum, 18865-6, 19012-7 ; Ward, 21753-7, 21810-3; S. M‘C. Murray, 22199- 

19058-68 ; Monsignor Byrne, 19292-4, 19298, 204, 22264-74; Scougal, 22656-7; Ogilvie, 

19346-9,19356-67; Magill, 19639; Pedlow, 22815, 22820-1, 22845-9; Kerr, 23540-2; 

20336-7 ; Browne, 20643-51 ; Ryan, 26235-6. Doherty, 24177-83, 24188-91, 24334, 24345- 

In Evening and Continuation Schools in 6; Peyton, 24760; Rev. J. M. Hamilton, 

Scotland — Graham, 22009—13; Cuthbertson, 25012; Tristram, 25061-5; MacCreanor, 

23106—8 ; Low (entire evidence), 23627—749 ; 25375—7 ; Moore, 25423-5, 25495—500 ; Purser, 

EUiot, 23750-66; Macdonald, 23767-79, 25684-7 ; Barrett, 26142-3, 26157-64. 

23781-4, 23826-9, 23891-2 ; Colder, 23893- Introduction of, approved of in Town Schools — 
904 ; Tarbat, 23957-72. Landers, 14635, 14666 ; Dennehy, 15412, 

In Scotland — Aitken, 21324-6, 21330-4 ; Jerome 15438-42 ; Most Rev. Dr. O' Dwyer, 16540-3 ; 

Wallace, 21497-563; Malcolm, 21566-615; Lord Monteagle, 16701, 16752 ; Drislane, 

Macrae, 21675-799, 21809-13, 21818-36, 16812, 16860-2. 

21843-4, 21852-76, 21882-5, 21897-909, Introduction of, opposed — Magill, 19551-2, 

21919 - 37 ; Gray, 21942 - 59, 21974 - 6, 19566, 19622-5, 19640-58. 

21981 — 3 ; Graham, 21984 - 2127 ; Introduction of, difficulties of, and means of 
S. M‘C. Murray, 22134-55, 22199-211, overcoming — Thomas, 14276, 14324-8 ; 

22240-1, 22255-8, 22264-74; Scougal, Landers, 14634-5 ; Burke, 15032-3, 15081-3 ; 

22519-24, 22549-60, 22577-83, 22618-22, T. J. Alexander, 15173, 15183-6, 15216-8, 

22643-8, 22656-7, 22669-86, 22691-702; 15256-7 ; Smith, 15273-6 ; Dennehy, 15412-4, 

Blair, 22705-10, 22750-3; Cuthbertson, 15464-5, 15491-502, 15529-44, 15571-3, 

22993-7, 23014-8, 23025-7, 23037, 23067-8, 15582-4; Gamble, 15589-603, 15668, 15717- 

23090-116 ; Geo. W. Alexander, 23128-39, 23, 15726-9 ; Bateman, 15979 ; Joyce, 16194- 

23145-6, 23219-22; Norwell, 23435-49; 7 ; Bradshaw, 16484—95; Archdeacon Hamilton, 

Duncan, 23450-86; Kerr, 23512-23,23533- 16754-9, 16706-7, 16775-9 ; Rev. J. Courtenay 

42, 23552-5, 23605- ! G ; Low (entire evidence), Clarke, 17365-9, 17411-5, 17502 ; Kelly, 

23627 — 749 ; Elliot, 23750— 36 ; Macdonald, 17743; Cryan, 17926-49, 18083—4; Brown, 

23767-84, 23826-39, 23851-6, 23870-6, 18888-90;^/^, 19551-2, 19566 ; Busby, 

23891-2; Colder, 23893-904, 23924-30; 19680-1, 19690-2 ; Dewar, 19870-4 ; Beatty, 

Tan-bat, 23957-72. 20367-73 ; Cargin, 2‘ 991-5, 21003; Patterson, 

•Training teachers in, necessity of — Jerome 21251-62,21269-71,21275 ; Jerome Wallace, 

Wallace, 21509, 21539. 21506-8, 21512-7, 21533-6 ; Macrae, 21786- 

Training teachers in, under City and Guilds of 7 ; Gray, 21974-6 ; S. M'C. Murray, 22154-5 ; 

London Institute — Jerome Wallace, 21545, Duncan, 23471-3 ; Doherty, 24188, 24222-34, 

21554-63. 24413; Peyton, 24771-3 ; Mahaffy, 25190; 

Training teachers in, method of — Gogarty, 14756- Moore, 25423-6 ; Purser 25687 ' 25716-20 ; 

60, 14814; Burke, 15032-4, 15074, 15086-7; Barrett, 26144. 

T. J. Alexander , 15186—8 ; Dennehy, 15416—8, Introduction of, should be compulsory — Gogarty, 

15491-2 ; Gamble, 15719 ; Bateman, 15980-2 ; 14711-2, 14727-9, 1481 1— i ; Burke, 15063-5 ; 

Joyce, 16175-6 ; Most Rev. Dr. O'Dwyer, T. J. Alexander, 15186, 15219—22, 15246, 

16570 ; Lolly, 16882-91, 16900-3 ; Perry , 15256-7 ; Welply, 17604-6 ; Kelly, 17736-7 ; 

17302-5 ; Rev. J. Courtenay Clarke, 17373- Sweeney, 18543-6 ; Moran, 18608-16 ; Aitken, 

7, 17391, 17450-2, 17476-9; Kelly, 17744- 21565 ; Macrae, 21707, 21783. 

6, 17748-9 ; Doyle, 18276-6 ; MacLoghlin, Should be gradual — Burke, 15073-4; E. J. 

18497-501; Moran, 18608- 16 , Cryan, Murray, 15351-4 ; Bateman, 15981 ; Joyce, 

17959, 18816-8; Brown, 19013-5; Mon- 16183-6; Most Rev. Dr. O' Dwyer, 16563-72, 

signor Byrne, 19291-6, 19368, 19387-94; 16638, 16645-50; Doyle, 18364-6 ; Dewar, 

Dewar, 19875; Patterson, 21272; Teegan, 19870-5 ; Browne, 20618-9, 20712-4; Patter- 

23986-8 ; Doherty, 24414 ; Peyton, 24762-7 ; son, 21276-7, 21298 ; Macrae, 21684 ; Scougal, 

Tristram, 25088, 25191-4 ; Johnson, 25962-5. 22524 ; Tristram, 25094 ; Mahafiy, 25191. 

Training teachers of, in Scotland — Aitken, 21324, Modification of curriculum for— Skeffington, 

21330-1; 21352-4, 21415-6, 21564-5; Jerome 14547-63 ; Landers, 14680-8; Gogarty, 

Wallace, 21539-49, 21551 -8; Maerae, 14719-21; Burke, 15065-72, 15078-80, 

21866-7; Graham, 22006-12, 22043, 22095- 15092; Powell, 15109-13; T. J. Alexander, 

101, 22116-27 ; Scougal, 22692-4,22699-700 ; 15152-8 ; Smith, 15273, 1 5297-9, 15307-20 ; 

Norwell, 23437, 23444—9 ; Duncan, 23481-6. E. J. Murray , 15350, 15367-72 ; Dennehy, 

(See also Training Colleges.) 15551-5 ; Gamble, 15589, 15598-602, 15675- 

Introduction of, approved; advantages of— 6, 15720-4 ; Miss Spring Rice, 15873- 

Thomas, 14275-6; Ennis, 14571; Gogarty, 6; Bateman, 15938-9; Joyce, 16175-6, 
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16192-9, 16221-3 ; Most Rev. Dr. O'Dwyer, 
16639-44; Archdeacon Hamilton, 16754-7, 
16775-81 ; Lynskey, 17109-15, 17133-8, 

17149-63, 17166-9 ; Perry, 17256, 17324; 
Rev. J. Courtenay Clarke, 17360-5, 17380—1, 
17404-9; Welply, 17564-7, 17604-8, 17651- 
9 ; Kelly, 17738-42, 17782-9 ; Cry an, 
17922-49, 18085-93, 18163-5 ; Doyle, 18239- 
55, 18836-8, 18417-26 ; MacLoghlin, 

18442-4 ; Moran, 18741-2, 18749-52; Brown, 
18926-56; Ward , 19040-2 ; Quin, 19264-9; 
Monsignor Byrne, 19291-2, 19298, 19357 ; 
Forbes, 19420-7, 19434-5 ; Busby, 19670-2 ; 
Dewar, 19870—7 ; Dalton, 20086—8; Pedlow, 
20297-301 ; Browne, 20710-2 ; Malcolm, 
21602 ; Macrae, 21882-4 ; Graham, 21987-92, 
22039-42 ; S. M‘C. Murray , 22154-5, 22266- 
74; Scougal, 22648; Geo. W. Alexander, 
23219-22 ; Duncan, 23467-70 ; Kerr, 23540- 
2, 23552-5; Doherty, 24183, 24244-51; 
Tristram, 25066, 25087. 

(See also Handicraft and Woodcarving). 

Mathematical Subject’s : 

See Science Instruction. 


Model Schools : 

Skeffington, 14409-13, 14431-40, 14523 > 

Colthurst, 14824—6 ; E. J. Murray, 15397 > 
Rev. J. Courtenay Clarke, 17374—7, 17395—400’ 
17455-7, 17476-81, 17492-530; Moran, 

18654-62; Magill, 19573-4; Dalton, 20167- 
8 ; Pedlow, 20277-81 ; Beatty, 20377-9 ; 
Barbour (entire evidence), 20549-618; 
Eardley, 20867. 

(See also Science Instruction). 

Music : 

T. J. Alexander, 15167—9, 15186 ; Most Rev. Dr. 
O' Dwyer, 16679 ; Busby, 19680-1 ; Car gin, 
20990; Kerr, 23624-5 ; Macdonald, 23821 ; 
Mahaffy, 25301-4 ; Strongs, 25836-7. 


N 

National Schools : 

Curriculum and time table in, and modification 
suggested — Landers, 14634, 14668,14673—4; 
Dennehy, 15574-7 ; Miss Spring Rice, 15751- 
4, 15832-5, 15880-9; Bateman, 15931-9, 
15948-51, 15970; Joyce, 16138-78, 16204-5, 
16237-87 ; Bradshaw, 16417-9 ; Most Rev. 
Dr. O'Dwyer, 16555-7, 16611-26, 16627-8. 
16677—8 ; Lord Monteagle, 16699 ; Archdeacon 
Hamilton, 16753-83 ; Drislcvne, 16840-51 ; 
Lynskey, 17166-9, 17206-15, 17237-41; 
Perry, 17291-301 ; Rev. J. Courtenay Clarke ; 
17472-4 ; Welply, 17564-8 ; Hannon, 17858 ; 
Cryan, 18044-9; Doyle, 18294-7, 18106-7 ; 
MacLoghlin, 18512-3; Moi-an, 18834-6, 
Brown, 18858-64, 18870-5, 18883-6, 

18979-81, 18998,19032-4; Ward, 19072-3, 
19103—31, 19138-52 ; Monsignor Byrne, 
19369-86, 19405-15 ; Forbes, 19464-7, 

19487-95, 19521 ; MagiU, 19541-52, 19568, 
19610-25, 19628-58; Dewar, 19883-5, 

19921-81, 19988-92 ; Dalton, 20112-151; 
Pedlow, 20342-4 ; Beatty, 20357-61, 20381-5, 
20395-106; Spence, 20440-1, 20461-3, 

20482-91 ; Browne, 20791 ; Eardley, 
20983-6; Cargin, 20988-9, 21003-13; 

Rowan, 21128-32, 21205-6 ; Patterson, 

21237-61 ; Doherty, 24203 ; Rev. J. M. 
Hamilton, 24971-3 ; Tristram, 25039-61, 
25090 ; Mahaffy, 25267-73 ; Purser, 25688 ; 
Stronge, 25811-2, 25P64-71. 


Objects and character of programme in — 
Landers, 14675-6 ; Smith, 15321-32 ; Dennehy, 
15524-8 ; Most Re*). Dr. O' Dwyer, 16516-20, 
16556-8, 16601-3, 16620-6 ; Lord Monteagle, 
16690, 16731—3 ; Archdeacon Hamilton, 

16768-81; Rev.J. Courtenay Clarke, 17359-60, 
17433-41 ; Hannon, 17862 ; Sweeney, 18540- 
1, 18562-3 ; Brown, 18874, 18885-9, 

18912-6, 18936, 18953-6; Monsignor Byrne, 
19369-86; Magill, 19610-25, 19640-58, 
Burges, 19844-6; Dalton. 20040-2, 20096; 
20112-26 ; Beatty, 20372 ;' Spence, 20424-40, 
2046 1-3, 20537-9; Browne, 20630-2, 20753 
-64, 2079L-5; Cargin, 20988-9, 21003-13, 
21023 ; MMenamin, 21079 ; Rowan, 21208- 
1 1 ; Patterson, 2 1 289 ; Rev. J. M. Hamilton, 
25011-26 ; Mahaffy, 25225 ; Moore, 25544-5. 
Text Books used in — Skeffington, 14”>52 ; 
Burke, 15094 ; Powell, 15111 ; T. J. Alexander, 
15158, 15212-5 ; Smith , 15272 ; E. J. Murray, 
15399-403; Dennehy, 15430-2, 15444-5, 
15449-51,15454, 15576-7; Gamble, 15636-47; 
Baiemare, 15954— 1 7 ; Burkitt, 16322— 1, 16331—2, 
16337-41, 16378-9, 16403-4 ; Bradshaw, 
16428-31, 16475-9 ; Most Rev. Dr. O' Dwyer, 
16524-7, 16534, 16546, 16652-5 ; Lord 
Monteagle, 16688-90, 16720-1, 16729, 16746- 
51 ; Archdeacon Hamilton, 16773—4, 16800-2; 
Lynskey. 17240-1 ; Rev. J. Courtenay Clarke, 
17392-4 ; Welply, 17577-88, 17640-7, 17671- 
5 ; Kelly, 17747, 17779-80 ; Hannon, 17824-6, 
17868-71, 17916-21 ; Cryan, 17937-42, 

17949, 18046-7, 18052-4, 18077-83, 18094- 
100, 18143-56, 18170-80 ; Doyle, 18306-8, 
18375-6,18383-5 ; Sweeney, 18558-61 ; Moran, 
18714-20, 18752— 5; Brownie, 18907-9,18940-4, 
18998, 19028-31 ; Ward, 19144-7 ; Quin, 
19174, 19232-42, 19281-2 ; Moiuignor Byrne, 
19370; Forbes, 19462—3; Burges, 19761—2, 
19767; Dewar, 19916-20; Beatty, 20396- 
406 ; Browne, 20632, 20687—91 ; Eardley, 
20837-45, 20964-5; Patterson, 21241,-3; 
MacCreanor, 25341-3 ; Moore, 25462-6,25565 ; 
Strange, 25895-7. 

Text Books used in, National Education Board’s 
Regulations as to — T. J. Alexander, 15206—11, 
15248—51; Archdeacon Hamilton, 16800—2; 
Doyle, 18412-4; Brown, 19028-31 ; Quin, 
19281 ; Browne, 20697-8. 

Programme in, choice of — Skeffington, 14537-9; 
Powell , 15124-30, 15146 ; Smith, 15314-20; 
Magill, 19563; Mahaffy, 25271-2. 

Programme in, alternatives recommended — 
Powell, 15123-30, 15146 ; Beatty, 20357-61, 
20386-8. 

Special lectures in, suggested — Mahaffy, 25217—21, 
Defects of system as to — Most Rev. Dr 0’ Dwyer, 
16532, 10643-4, 16651. 

Insufficiency of teachers in — Rev. J. Courtenay 
Cltvrke, 17404-5; Doyle, 18248, 18393-9 ; 
Ward, 19040-4, 19055-7; Dewar, 19883-9; 
Spence, 20457, 20497-500. 

Pupils in, cost of, and in Model Schools, compared 
— Rev. J. Courtenay Clarke, 17503—30. 
Amalgamation of small, suggested — Purser, 
25757-64. 

Classification of, proposed — Dewar, 20015-9; 

Pedlow, 20338 ; Eardley, 20976. 

Libraries and Museums in connection with— - 
See School Museums and Collections. 
Glass* in- l See 
Pupils m — j 

Evening — See Evening and Continuation 
Schools. 

Girls’ coursein— Most Rev. Dr. O'Dwyer. 16511-7, 
16553-5, 16613-26, 16629-32, 16667-74; Rev. 
J. Courtenay Clarke, 17365-G ; Welply, 17(163— 
7; Cryan, 18122-42; Quin, 19270-2; Mon- 
3 L 
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National Schools — continued. 

signor Byrne, 19291 ; Spence, 20482-91 ; 
Browne, 206-14-6, 20664, 20692-3 ; Doherty. 
24196, 24334-5, 24365-6 ; Peyton, 21774-5. 
Infant — Ward, 19076-7; Peyton, 24803-15. 
Mixed — Dennehy, 15429-30; Miss Spring Bice, 
15792-800; Bateman, 16011-6, 16047-9, 
16067-73 ; Macrae, 21886-9 ; Miss Wright, 
22794-5; Miss Paterson, 23291, 23375-9, 
23407-11. 

Rural — groupingof classesin — Skeffington, 14569; 
Doyle, 18280-1, 18319-38, 18398-400; Forbes, 
19496-9, 19502-4 ; Dewar, 19876, 19982; 
courses for — Most Rev. Dr. 0'Dioyer, 16521-2, 
16525—7; Lynskey, 17214-20; Magill, 19610— 
25 ; Dewar, 19876 ; encouragement of, in 
Scotland, by grants to — Aitken, 21325—6. 
Seaboard — Lynskey, 17126, 17149-52, 17248 ; 
Rev J. Courtenay Clarke, 17378-9, 17440-5 ; 
Welply, 17556-63, 17680-7 ; MagiU, 19594, 
19612. 


Needlework — continued. 

Encouragement of, means oi— Smith, 15259 
15337-41 ; Miss Spring Rice, 15810, 15816-25 
15831; Most Rev. Dr. O'Dwyer, 16673-4 • 
Busby, 19673 ; M l Menamin, 2 1032, 21074-6. * 

Mental ability of Pupils in — T. J. Alexander 
15192, 15234-9; Ward, 19062, 19132-8 - 
Browne, 20644. 

Materials and funds for, provision of — Skeffington, 
14512; Miss Spring Rice, 15757—8, 15902 • 
Moran, 18795-9 ; Browne, 20654 ; Miss Steven- 
son, 22883-7 ; Miss Paterson, 23322-5, 23380- 
96, 23404-6 ; Mahaffy, 25207-9. 

In Mixed Schools. — See National Schools, 
Mixed. 

In Scotland — S. M‘C. Murray, 22179-80, 
22191-8, 22252-4 ; Scougal, 22544-8 ; Miss 
Stevenson, 22877-88, 22894-8, 22901-3, 

22923-31 ; Miss Paterson, 23321-5, 23333-7 ; 
Calder, 23909—14. 


Town — courses for — Dennehy, 15412 ; Bateman, 
16008 ; Most Rev. Dr. O'Dwyer, 16513 
16521-2, 16547-9 ; Lolly, 17047-52 ; Moran, 
18825-33 ; MagiU, 19593-6, 19612-25, 19628- 
38, 19646—58 ; Burges, 19763-4 ; Dewar, 

19964^6 ; Dalton, 20246 ; Browne, 20665, 
20713 ; M‘Menamin, 21033, 21077. 

Vested and Non-Vested, as regards school 
farms — Quin, 19174, 192G0-2. 


Needlework : 

Bradshaw, 16436; Moran , 18671—8 ; Doherty, 


46. 


Net-mending : 

Lynskey, 17149—52, 17196-8 ; Rev. J. Courtenay 
Clarke, 17378; Welply, 17556-63, 17680-7. 


24191 ; Rev J. M. Hamilton, 24974-5 ; 
Tristram, 25045 ; in Munster Dairy School — 
Barter, 14481—3, 14900-1 ; Teachers of, in- 
sufficiency of tests for — T. J. Alexander, 
15171-3. 

Ordinary ancl Industrial, distinguished and com- 
pared — Skeffington, 14402, 14456-8, 14467-70, 
14477; T. J. Alexander, 15174-82. 

Time for — Skeffington, 14406, 14475-7, 14510, 
1 4513-5 ; Miss Spring Rice, 15828, 15924—6 ; 
Bateman, 15948; Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer, 16627— 
8 ; Rev J. Courtenay Clarke, 17406-7 ; 
Welply, 17593-5, 17658-60 ; Moran, 18672-4, 
18794-5, 18800, 18819-25; Quin, 19174, 
19273—4; Magill, 19565; Spence, 20442—5; 
Browne, 20653-4, 20795; MMenamin, 21038; 
Patterson, 21233— *> ; S. M‘C. Murray, 22191-4; 
Scougal, 22545 ; Miss Stevenson, 22879-82, 
22923-9 ; Miss Paterson, 23364, 23397-403 ; 
Doherty, 24313-20 ; Peyton, 24783-5 ; Rev. J. 
M. Hamilton, 24962-4 ; Mahaffy, 25206-7 ; 
25253 ; Purser, 25722. 

Programme in — T. J. Alexander, 15171-2 ; 
Smith, 15259 ; Miss Spring Rice, 15814—5 
15828-30, 15832-4, 15866-9, 15877-80 

15903-4, 15924-6 ; Drislane, 16850; Welply, 
17658-62 ; Moran, 18819-21 ; Spence, 20441 ; 
Eardley, 20853, 20935—40 ; Miss Stevenson, 
22882-4, 22928-31 ■, Peyton, 24785-8, 24849- 
51 ; Rev J.M. Hamilton, 24972-3, 24986-7 ; 
Tristram, 25075-6, 25091, 25116-7 ; 

Mahaffy, 25204-7, 25210-1, 25229-30, 

2525i— 6, 25305-11 ■, Purser, 25721-3,25739- 


Object Lessons : 

Thomas, 14275, 14280-1, 14314-6, 14347-50 ; 
Skeffington, 14414 ; Burke, 15050 ; Bateman, 
15934, 16037-8, 16125-6 ; Lord Monteayle, 
16738-43; Joyce, 16158-61; Lolly, 17058- 
61 ; Welply, 17624-5 ; Moran, 18790-3 ; 
Brawn, 18901-2, 18910-4 ; Ward, 19103-20, 
19127 ; Monsignor Byrne, 19382 ; Busby, 

■ 19704-9 ; Dalton, 20064-5, 200S4, 201 19-26, 
20194-202 ; Broione, 20670-2, 20701-4, 

20715-8 ; Cargin, 20989, 21023 ; S. M'C. 
Murray, 22158-67 ; Scouyal, 22562-4 ; Kerr, 
23543-5 ; Macdonald, 23818-20 ; Calder, 
23931-2 ; Doherty, 24178, 24197-203, 24204- 
5, 24368-70, 24392-7 ; Peyton, 24746-58, 
24832-3, 24843, 24937-8 ; Tristram, 25118- 
9 ; Cole, 26099—100; Hartley, 26248. 

(See also Science Instruction ; and Training 
Colleges, Object Lessons and Science Instruc- 
tion in). 


Penmanship : 
See Writing. 


Physical Exercises : 
See Calisthenics. 


Poultry-keeping : 

Dennehy, 15428-30, 15576-7 ; Hannan, 17857 ; 
Monsignor Byrne, 19291, 19298, 19302-4, 
19359-62, 19412-3 ; Rowan, 21111-2. 


Examination of Pupils in, discussed — T. J. 
Alexander, 15171; Smith, 15259; Most Rev. 
Dr. O'Dwyer, 16672-4, 16684; Welply, 17706- 
11 ; Ogilvie, 22829—30 ; Miss Stevenson, 
22882, 22888, 22894-8, 22901-3 ; Mahaffy, 
25211-6, 25231-2, 25257-8, 25264, 25299- 
302, 25314-20 ; Stronge, 25809-10, 25832-5. 
Teaching of, iiecessity and educational value of — 
Most Rev. Dr. O'Dwyer, 16511-2, 16573-9. 
16603; Cryan, 18116—7 ; 1 9556—9 ; 

Rev. J. M. Hamilton, 25014-26 ; Tristram , 
25056. 
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Pupils : 

Rev. J. Cowtenay Clarke, 17392 ; Welply, 
17676-7 ; half-timers — Dalton, 20215-7 ; Low, 
23641-4, 23704 ; Calder, 23939-47 ; literary 
efficiency of boys and girls compared — Skeffing- 
ton, 14507-9; Ward, 19132-40; Browne, 
20644 ; method of teaching, suggested — Kerr, 
23522-32, 23545-50, 23588-91, 23622-5; 
training conversational powers of — Beatty, 
20400-6 ; want of reasoning power in — 
Burkitt, 16319. 

Ages of — Brown, 18854-7, 18982-95 ; Ward, 
19045-6 ; 19053-5 ; Quin, 19175-81 ; 19204- 
5 ; Monsignor Byrne, 19325-7 ; Burges, 19824- 
9; Dewar, 19968-79 ; Dalton, ' 20111-2 j 
Spence, 20430; Cargin, 20991, 21008 ; Aitken, 
21340-6 ; Miss Brander, 22368-70, 22397. 
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Pupils —continued. 

Classification oi-SkeJington, 14569 ; Dennehy , 
15469 ; Doyle, 18280-1, 18319-38, 18398- 
400; Brown, 18998-9002; Forbes, 19496-9, 
19502-4; Dewar, 19876, 19982; Dalton, 
20167-8, 20176-80; Fey ton, 24753; Purser, 
25717-8. 

Classification of, in Scotland — S. M‘G. Murray, 
22182-5, 22252-4, 22336-41 ; Miss Br wader, 
22402-12; Scougal, 22528-32, 22633-6, 

22641-3 ; Twit, 22976-81. 

Encouragement of, by prizes and certificates — 
Mac.Loghlin, 18469-70, 18514 ; Sweeney, 

18550, 18576-SI ; Quin, 19287-90; Magill, 
19573-4; Rowan, 21114; Ailken, 21326; 
Gray, 21970-3; Cuthbertson, 23003, 23117- 
20. 

Subsequent career of — Gogarty, 14799-801 ; 
Joyce, 16304-5; Brown, 18977-8; S. M'G. 
Murray, 22148 ; Geo. IF. Alexander , 23145—6; 
Kerr, 23606-7, 23626. 

R 

Reading : 

Examination in — T. J. Alexander, 15158, 
15254 ; Cryan, 17989-90; Beatty, 20366-7. 
Books for, discussed — Gamble, 15636-47 ; Joyce, 
16240—1; Archdeacon Hamilton, 16773—4, 
16800-2; Lynskey, 17240-1; Cryan, 18094- 
100; Moran, 18752-5; Ward, 19144-7; 
S. MC. Murray, 22330-5. 

Books for, should include lessons on different 
subjects — Skeffmgton, 14522, 14552 ; Powell, 
15111 ; E. J. Murray, 15399-403 ; Dennehy, 
15454 ; Gamble, 15634 ; Bateman, 15954—8, 
15970, 16050-2, 16090-1 ; Joyce, 16308-13 ; 
Bradshaw, 16463; MacLog/din, 18508-9; 
Sweeney, 18558 ; Moran, 18714-20 ; Dalton, 
20103 ; Browne, 20636-8, 20666-7, 20687-97, 
20730-7 ; Patterson, 21243 ; S. M‘C. Murray, 
22238-9 ; Scougal, 22649—55 ; Miss Wright, 
22812-3 ; Kerr, 23592-6. 

Improved regulations as to, Smith, 15299 ; 
Bateman, 15928 ; Archdeacon Hamilton , 
16795-9; Welply, 17568, 17693-9; Cryan, 
17935-9, 18046-8, 18086-100; Sweeney, 

18551, 18558-61; Moran, 18719-20; Quin, 
19174, 19283-4 ; Forbes, 19430-3, 19468-77, 
19505-21 ; Dalton, 20145-51, 20191-2 ; 
Pedlo w, 20299-301 ; Browne, 20632 ; S. M‘C. 
Murray, 22310—17. 

Teaching of — Burke, 15080 ; Powell, 15111, 
15148; Gamble, 15676-81,15686-9; Joyce, 
16240-1 ; Archdeacon Hamilton, 16760-4, 
16795-9; Rev. J. Courtenay Clarke, 17360; 
Welply, 17633-9, 17651-7; Cryan, 17935-9 ; 
Doyle, 18248-53, 18327-32, 18373-6 ; 

Sweeney, 18542; Moran, 18714-20, 18751-5, 
18835-6 ; Broum, 18907-9, 18938-46 ; 

Ward, 19144-7, 19150-2 ; Quin, 19232-6 ; 
Monsignor Byrne, 19380; Forbes, 19521, 
19916 ; Beatty, 20411-3 ; Barbour, 20602-4 ; 
Browne, 20749-52 ; M'Menamin, 21029 ; 
S. M‘C. Murray, 22330-5 ; Scoupof, 22638-40 ; 
Moore, 25559-64. 

Quality of — Skejpmgton, 14480-2 ; Dalton, 
20167-8; Beatty, 20364-7,20391-2, 20411-13; 
R. J. Clarke, 20540 ; Scougal, 22637-40, 
22667-8. 

Results Fees System : 

In relation to : — 

Agriculture — Powell, 15123, 15125-7, 15131 ; 
Dennehy, 15508-10, Bateman, 16123-4; 
BurkUt, 16315-8, 16327-32, 16362-5 ; Lord 
Monteagle, 16698, 16721-3, 16744; Cryan, 
18148-62 ; Moran, 18681 ; Tristram, 25172-5 ; 
Moore, 25418. Manual Instruction — Burke, 
15033, 15065 ■, Powell, 15109, 15112-3 ; Joyce, 


Results Fees System — continued. 

16281-2 ; Doyle, 18417-26. Drawing — Burke . 
15033 ; T. J. Alexander, 15233 ; Welply, 1 7598-9 
Sweeney, 18527, 18562-70 ; Cargin, 20990. 
Kindergarten — Skejfington, 14408-13, 14528— 

9 ; Powell, 15113—20 ; T. J. Alexander, 
15247; Joyce, 1 6 1 73-4 ; Cargin, 20990. 
Needlework — Smith, 15259; Cargin, 20990. 
Sewing Machine and Dressmaking — Smith, 
15262. Arithmetic — Dennehy, 15434-6 ; 

Gamble, 15684—5; Joyce, 16144—6; Moran, 
18621-9 ; 18763-73 ; Forbes, 19517 ; Dalton, 
20165; M‘Kerma, 21090. Geography — 

Dennehy, 15452; Pedlow, 20344. Gr immar 
— Pedlow, 20344 ; M‘Kenna, 21090. Industrial 
Scheme — Bateman, 16092-6. Science — 
Bradshavi, 16470—1 ; Most Rev. Dr. O' Dwyer, 
16599—600 ; Feehan, 18229—3 ; Dewar, 
20011-5, 20025-7. Reading — Archdeacon 
Hamilton, 16797-9; Forbes, 19508-21. 
Teachers’ attitude towards — Bradshaw, 16420-3 ; 
Most Rev. Dr. O' Dwyer, 16591-600; 

Rowan, 21136—9. 

Extra subjects, payment for — Dewar, 20038. 
Effects of — Powell, 15123; Denneh.y, 15466; 
Joyce , 16187, 16204-5; Lynskey, 17243-5; 
Welply, 17568 ; Moran, 18843-4; Dewar, 
20020-4 ; Dalton, 21)219-24 ; Pedlow, 

20345—54 ; Beatty, 20357-20380 ; Browne, 

20661-63, 20678-9, 20685-6 ; Rowan, 

21136-43, 21176-8, 21192-201, 21209-11 ; 
Tristram, 25096, 25105-G, 25132-52 ; 

Mahaffy, 25222—4, 25266-7 ; MacCreanor , 

25327-68, 25381-4, 25387-92 ; Moore, 

25479-83 ; Purser, 25765-71 ; Stronge, 
25824-31. 

Modification of, necessary: — Burke, 15033; T. 
J. Alexander, 15158— S ; Dennehy, 15466-74, 
15551-5 ; Gamble, 15696, 15724-5 ; 

Burkitt, 16331—2 ; Bradshaw. 16453-60 ; 

Most Rev. Dr. O'Dwyer, 16532 ; Lord 
Monteagle, 16698; Drislane, 16814, 16818-21 ; 
Lynskey, 17202-15, 17243-5 ; Perry, 17263-6, 
17315—7 ; Rev. J. Courtenay Clarke, 

17487-91 ; Cryan, 18022-5, 18050-1 ; Feehan 
18225 ; Doyle, 18247 ; Sweeney, 18522, 
18578-9, 18591-607; Moran, 18685-93; 

Brown, 18981 ; Quin, 19286; Monsignor Byrne, 
19299-300 ; Magill, 19572, 19626-7 ; Dewar, 
20015-27 ; Dalton, 20167-8 ; Pedlow, 
20322-33 ; Browne, 20677 ; Cargin, 20990 ; 
Tristram, 25087, 25132-52 ; Mahajfy, 

25211-2, 25311-4 ; MacCreanor, 25368-74, 

25385-6 ; Moore, 25457-9 ; Purser, 25782-3 ; 
Stronge, 25812-23, 25873-81, 25898-9. 
Minimum attendance under — T. J. Alexander, 
15253-5 ; Dennehy, 15466, 15470-2, 

15555-9 ; Burkitt, 163 18; Drislane, 16818-21 ; 
Lynskey, 17127, 17172-4, 17203-15, 17234-5 ; 
Rev. J. Courtenay Clarke, 17489-91 ; 
Cryan, 17943-5, 18022-3, 18166-9 ; Sweeney, 
18591-607 ; Moran, 18688 ; Brown, 19005-6 ; 
Ward, 19047-8; Magill, 19577-86; Pedlow, 
20331-3 ; Rowan, 21140. 

In Scotian d — Aitken, 21325, 21336-8, 21392- 
5,21405; Graham, 22014-23, 22085 ; S . M'C. 
Murray, 22156, 22290 -302, 22336 - 41; 
Scougal, 22599-604, 22619-26, 22658-61 ; 
Colder, 23948-56. 

(See also Inspectors — Procedure by.) 

S 

School Attendance : 

In rural schools — Landers, 14664-5, 14674 J 
Dennehy, 15555-65 ; Bateman, 15928 J 
Luaskey, 17102-9, 17190-2; Cryan, 17934> 
18008-13 ; Doyle, 18241-3, 18248, 18283-90. 
18332-6, 184C7, 18410-1 ; MacLoghlin, 

18510-1. 
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School Attendance — continued. 

In Cookery and Agricultural classes in Scotland 
—Aitken, 21334-6,21339-49, 21373. 

Average necessary for Assistant — Gamble , 
15606 ; Bateman, 15928, 16987-91, 16007, 
16019-21, 16106-7 ; Boyle, 18288-9 ; Ward, 
19056—7; Spence. 20457, 20525—6 ;M‘Menam-'n, 
21032; Tristram, 25087; Mahaffy, 25195-6. 

Methods of improving — compulsion discussed — 
Denvehy, 15470, 15560-5 ; Miss Spring Rice, 
15819 ; Archdeacon Hamilton, 16786-94 ; 
Drislane, 16817 ; Gri/an, 17943-5 ; Doyle, 
18290, 18296, 18333-6, 18410-11 ; Sweeney, 
18517-21, 18571 ; Moran, 18837-44 ; Brown, 
18982—95 ; Ward, 1 9045-6 ; Monsignor Byrne, 
19328 ; Browne, 20649-51 ; Rowan, 21133-5, 
21164, 21188-9, 21202-4; Gray, 21970-3 ; 
Gibson, 22358-61 ; Cuthberlson, 23003 ; 
Macdonald, 23859-61 ; Ryan, 26215-7. 

Compulsory Education Act — Ward, 19045-6 ; 
Busby, 19659-64 ; Spence, 20450-1 ; Browne, 
207*’.)— y0 ; Rowan, 21189 ; Patterson, 21262, 
21308-9 ; Macrae , 21846-7 ; Gray, 21977-80 ; 
Cuthberlson, 2 3057—60; Low , 237 22; Macdonald, 
23773-6 ; Colder, 23928, 23937-47. 

School Classes — size or, and length of lessons jn : 

Kerr, 23524-32, 23588-91. 

(See also Plpils.) 

School Excursions for Educational purposes: 

Quin, 19173, 19205-13; Dalton, 20119-27, 
20131, 20245; Beatty, 20359-60; Browne, 
20753-64 : Gillespie, 21424, 21433 ; Malcolm, 
21671—3; Robert Wallace, 22493-5 ; Stronge, 
25847-8. 

School Hours and Sessions : 

Skeffington, 14554, 14562-3 ; Powell, 15141 ; 
Miss Spring Rice, 15836—9 ; Bateman, 15928— 
31 ; Most Rev. Dr. O'Dwyer, 16615-7 ; Lord 
Movteagle, 16699—700 ; Archdeacon Hamilton, 
16792-4 ; Drislone, 10829-32 ; Lally, 16950' 
—4, 17016—7, 17030—4; Lynskey, 17111, 
17133-7, 17159-63, 17216-9: Perry, 17327- 
30; Wr.lply, 17564-7, 17589-96 ; 17609-15, 
17630-3, 17651-7, 17680, 17700-1; KcUy, 
17767-8, 17785-9, 17810-3, 17818 , Hannon, 
17852-3, 17862, 17914-5 ; Cryan, 18028-33, 
18086-93 ; Doyle, 18241-8, 18246, 18401-4, 
18417-21 ; MacLoghlin, 18442-4, 18479-84, 
18515-6; Moran, 18694-702, 18827-31 ; 
Ward, 19074—6, 19091—4, 1916 2—6 ; Monsi</nor 
Byrne, 19292-4, 19298 ; Forbes, 19435, 19528 
-34; MagiU, 19553-5, 19592-3; Burges, 
19817-23; Dalton, 20089-95, 20169-70; 
Barbour, 20605-9 ; Browne, 20710-2; Eardley, 
20867 ; Cargin, 21014—20; Patterson, 21299 
306; Doherty, 24413; Peyton, 24898; 

: .Tristram, 25110-3 ; Mahuffy, 25196-8, 25226 

—8, 25260—3 ; Purser , 25747—56 ; Stronge, 
25800-8, 25840-8, 25900; Ryan, 26207-14, 
26234, 26236-9. 

In Scotland — Jerome Wallace, 21515-8, 21544 ; 
Malcolm, 21614; Macrae, 21852-3, 21881-2; 
S. M'C. Murray, 22247-51 ; Miss Brander, 
22372, 22398; Geo. IF. Alexander, 23220-3 
25882-3. 

On Saturday — Skeffington , 14559-62 ; Powell, 
15144-5; Smith, 15273-4, 15307; E. J. 
Murray, 15367-72 ; 15395-7 ; Dennehy, 

15583-4 ; Miss Spring Rice, 15837, 15911, 
15922-3; Bateman, 15981-2; Joyce, 16175- 
-6 ; Bwrkitl, 16368 : Cryan, 17926-31 ; Doyle, 
18243,18297, 18417-21; Moran, 18748^9; 
Burges, 19813-6, 19829; Dalton , 20125, 
Barbour, 20005-7 ; Browne, 20646 ; Eardley 
20867 ; Cargin, 20988, 21015-7 ; Patterson, 
21291-2 ; Tristram, 25112-3 ; Purser, 25724 
-9, 25772-4. 


School Museums and Collections : 

Burke, 15045—7; Dennehy, 15421-3; Gamble, 
15628-33, 15695-6, 15713-4 ; Bateman, 

16123-4; Joyce, 16288-9; Burkitt, 16332, 
16367-70, 16406, 16413; Bradshaw, 16435, 
16496-503; Lord Monteagle , 10742-3 ; Rev. 
J. Courtenay Clarke, 17419-21 ; Wdply, 
17617-8; Hanuon, 17881; Cryan, 18121, 
18154-8; Doyle, 18301-11; Quin, 19210; 
Dalton, 20131; M'jfevamiu, 21034,21053; 
Patterson, 21242 ;■ Robert Wallace, 22448-50, 
22455, 22493-7 ; Doherty, 24197 ; Peyton, 
24777-8 ; Moore, 25540-50, 25640-1 ; Cole, 
26101-3. 


Science and Art Department: 

In connection with : — Agriculture in Scotland — 
Aitken, 21386-7 ; Robert Wallace, 22425-6, 
22443 ; evening schools in Scotland — Tait, 
22941-2. 

Payments by, in England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land- Patinwa, 21229-30; Blair, 22740-2. 
Drawing under — Burt e, 15030 ; Dennehy, 15419 
—20 ; Browne, 20722—9 ; Jerome Wallace, 
21522-31 ; Malcolm, 21568-9 ; S. MIC. 
Murray, 22176-90 : Blair, 22724-41, 22744, 
22754-86 ; Ogilvie, 22827-30. 

Manual lustruction under — Gogarty, 14700-3, 
14761-4, 14782-6 ; Brown, 18878-82 ; Aitken, 
21324-6, 21337-8; Jerome Wallace, 21522-31; 
Macrae, 21706-11, 2l81«-24 ; Gray, 21981-3; 
S. M'C. Murray, 22176—90; Blair. 22744; 
Tristram, 25069-72. 

Science Instruction under — Gogarty, 14731, 
14772-5 ; E. J. Murray, 15357-66,' 15390-3; 
Joyce, 16224-5, 16231-6, 16285-7 ; Most Rev. 
Dr. O' Dwyer, 16548 ; Cryan, 17963-73, 18014 
-21, 18027-9, 18040, '18056-65, 18075-6, 
18112-5, 18122-42, 18170-80 ; Doyle, 18263 
-73, 18345; Dalton, 20203-7, 20210-4; 
Barbour, 20556-8, 20574—5, 20614-5 ; 

EarcUey, 20874—6 ; Patterson, 21229-32 ; 
S. M‘C. Murray, 22230-2 ; Blair, 22744-7 ; 
Cuthberlson, 23004-8, 23039-41, 23005-6, 
23120-6; Kerr, 23582-7; Peyton, 24836, 
24853-8; Barrett, 25116-21. 

(See also Technical Education in Galway) 


Science Instruction : 

Archdeacon Hamilton, 167G5, 16768-72 ; in 
Model School, Trim — Peyton, 24834—48, 
24852-5, 24912—3 ; in Model School, Omagh, 
— T. J. Alexander, 15243-5 ; Barbour, 
20562-6; in Model School, Cork — E.J. Murray, 
15357-66 ; in Model School, Cumckfevgus — 
Barbour, 20556 - 95 ; in Diocesan School, 
Waterford — Ennis, 14593-6 ; in Munster 
Dairy School — Barter, 14839-42, 14848-50, 
1 4854 — 5 ; in Christian Schools, Lismore — 
Gogarty, 14730-3, 14772-5 ; in Christian 
Schools, Cork — Burke, 15050-1. 

In Scotland — Aitken, 21324-6, 21352-4 ; Gil- 
lespie, 21467-74; Macrae, 21837-8; S. M'C. 
Murray, 22156-75, 22212-46 ; Scougal, 22525- 
38, 22561-76, 22594, 22605-12, 22669-84, 
22687-90, 22703-4; Blair, 22744-7; Tait, 
22943-4, 22946-63, 22982-4 ; Cuthberlson, 
23004-13, 23019-24, 23037-52, 23065-73, 
23077-9, 23120-6; Geo. W. Alexander, 23140- 
1, 23147-67, 23175-82, 23218; Kerr, 24493- 
511, 23540-5, 23552-5, 23560, 23568-76, 
23582-7, 23592-6, 23601-5 ; Macdonald , 
23795-7; Calder, 23931-8. 

Approval and advantages of, in elementary schools 
—Thomas, 14277, 14340, 14387-9 ; Gogarty, 
14730; Richard Beamish, 14946-7 ; Burke, 
15035-6, 15048-9, 15076-7; Smith, 15273, 
15277, 15284-5; Dennehy, 15421, 15440, 15453; 
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Science Instruction— continued. 

Gamble, 15697-708; Joyce, 16193, 16260-5, 
16307 ; Most Rev. Dr. O'Dwyer, 16547—9, 
16611-4; Lord Monteagle, 16730; Lady, 
17058-61; Lynskey, 17143-8, 17164; Perry, 
17301; Wclply, 17624—5; Hannon, 17862; 
Cryan, 18128-40; Doyle, 18408-9; Ward, 
19126-31 ; Forbes, 19425-7 ; 19452, 19487-8, 
19523; Dalton, 20084; 20119; Pedlow, 
20314 ; Rarbour, 20567-9, 20578-80 ; Browne, 
20633-5, 20669-76 ; Eardley, 20920-4; 

M'Menamin, 21054 ; Patterson, 21283, 21319 ; 
Scougal, 22526-7, 22594, 22671-84 ; Culhbert- 
son, 23023-4, 23044-6. 23069-73; Kerr, 
23540-2, 23552-5; Doherty , 24178, 24191, 
24345-6; Peyton, 24859; Tristram, 25119- 
20; Moore, 24611, 25529; Purser, 25691 ; 
Johnson, 25966; Barrett, 26109, 26136—9, 
26160-1 ; Hartley, 2G248. 

Approval and advantages of, as a foun- 
dation for technical education — Thomas, 
14272, 14277, 14340, 14357; Landers, 

14672, 14687 ; Darter, 14848-50, 14855; 
Ludlow Beamish, 14898-9, 14903-7; Burke, 
16094, 15097; Bateman, 16083—8; Burkitt, 
16336, 16385-93, 16407-9 ; Most Rev. Dr. 
O'Dwyer, 16523 ; Lord Monteagle, 16691 ; 
Lynskey, 17198-201 ; Eardley, 20964-6. 
Teachers attitude towards — Thomas, 14272, 
14357; Most Rev. Dr. O'Dwyer, 16599-600; 
Dewar, 19864-5; Eardley, 20915,20967-8; 
M'Menamin, 21056. 

Preferred to manual instruction — T. J. Alexander, 
15192 ; Most Rev. Dr. O’Dtoyer, 16542 ; 
Dewar, 19907 ; Patterson, 21318; Doherty. 
24193. 

Course of — Thomas, 14370-2, 14390; Burlce, 
15095-6 ; E. J. Murray, 15362—6 ; Bateman, 
16038-9, 16126-8; Joyce, 16162, 16237-8, 
16260-72,16283-9,16311-3; Brown, 19022- 
4; Ward, 19126-9, 20193-202; Barbour, 
20576-81 ; Browne , 20671-6, 20715-8, 20813- 
4 ; Eardley, 20964—9 ; Car gin, 20988, 

21021-3; Rowan, 21122-3, 21159-63; 

Patterson, 21225-7, 21314—6; S. M‘C. Murray, 
22156-74, 22212-46; Scougal, 22528-30, 
22561-75,22703-4; Tait, 22943-4, 22957-67, 
22982-4 ; Cuthbertson, 23005-6, 23012, 

23019-20, 23037-41, 23047-52 ; Geo. W. 
Alexander , 23151-2, 23160-7, 23180-2; 

Kerr, 24493-7, 23500-11, 23560, 23568-76, 
23582-4, 23592-6; Colder, 23936-8; Doherty, 
24203-14, 24252-66, 24334-9, 24355-81; 
Peyton , 24740-58, 24832-3, 24843, 24860-75, 
24937-8; Moore, 25412, 25415, 25585-90; 
Purser, 25692—4 ; Strow,e, 25859—61 ; Johnson, 
25970-1, 26049-50 ; Cole, 26078-89, 26099- 
105; Barrett, 26109-15, 26133-5, 26140-1, 
26153-6, 26160-84 ; Hartley, 26246-9, 

26261, 26269-75, 26285, 26297-360. 

By means of reading lessons — R. J. Murray , 
15399-403; Gamble, 15634; Joyce, 16309- 
13; Dewar, 19917-20; Browne, 20636—8, 
20694; S. M'G. Murray, 22238-9 ; Kerr, 
23506-7, 23510, 23592-6. 

Mathematical subjects in — Thomas, 14298-300 ; 
Skeffington, 14555-7 ; Gogarty, 14772-5 ; 
Ludlow Beamish, 14899; Dennehy, 15412, 
15438, 15459, 15462-3 ; Joyce, 16169-71, 
16226-30, 16290-7; Bradshaw, 16426; 

Drislane, 16840-1 ; Hannon, 17858, 17876—8 ; 
Brown, 18902-6; Ward, 19072; Busby, 
19672 ; Dewar, 19858-60, 19897-902, 20002- 
4, 20008-15, 20025-7 ; Pedlow, 20287- 
20293; Browne, 20815-9; Eardley, 20827, 
20851-2, 20885-8, 20941-4 ; Rowan, 21126 ; 
Patterson, 21237-8 ; Aitken, 21325-6, Jerome 
Wallace, 21524, 21559-60 ; S. M'C. Murray, 
22187-8, 22242-4, 22255-8. 


Science Instruction — continued. 

By ordinary or special teacher — Burke, 15088-9 ; 
Dennehy, 15580; Perry, 17308; Feehan, 18222, 
18235-8; Monsignor Byrne, 19302—8; <S. 
M'C. Murray, 22159—61 22215—7 ; Scougal, 
22533-5, 22687-90 ; Cuthbertson, 23009 ; Geo. 
IF. Alexander, 23159 : Johnson, 25967. 
Trainingof teachers in — Thomas, 14315-8,14345, 
14351—3 ; Skeffington, 14540—4 ; Burke, 15036, 
15088-9 ; Smith, 15284-5 ; E. J. Murray, 
15373-82 ; Dennehy, 15580-2 ; Gamble, 15634 
—5 ; Bateman, 16025—8, 16086—9 ; Most Rev. 
Dr. O'Dwyer, 16550-1, 16660 ; Hannon, 
17876-8, 17884-9; Cryan, 18112-5; Feehan, 
18236-8 ; Doyle, 18274—5 ; Monsignor Byrne, 
19291-6, 19368, 19387-94 ; Dalton, 20203-7; 
Eardley, 20931, 20959 ; M'Menamin , 21055 ; 
Rowan, 21155-6 ; Patterson, 21317 ; Aitken, 
21324 ; S. M'C. Murray, 22168 ; Scougal, 
22535-7; Cuthbertscm, 23013, 23038; Kerr, 
23577-81 ; Doherty , 24391 ; Barrett, 26172-6 ; 
Hartley, 26261-8, 26345-51. 

(See also Training Colleges ; and Science, 
Royal Colleges of, Dublin and London.) 
8vstem of, formerly, by peripatetic lecturers — 
Fecltan, (entire evidence), 18181-238 ; Brown, 
19025-7 : Dewar, 2001 1-4 ; Eardley, 20822-7, 
20869-76. 20899-934; Patterson, 21294-7 ; 
Doherty, 24382—6. 

" Experimental course of, advantage of — 
Thomas, 14277, 14340; Burke, 15035-6, 

15094—6 ; E. J, Murray, 15386-7 ; Dennehy, 
15483; Bateman, 16126-8; Joyce, 16267- 
72 ; Rev. J. Courtenay Clarke, 17365 ; 
Cryan, 18063-5; Brown, 18897-902, 1891 0-, 
27 ; Ward, 19069-71 ; Monsignor Byrne, 
19382 ; Dewar, 19861-5, 19879-30 ; Barbour, 
20556. 2U578-S6 ; Patterson, 21224-8 ; Kerr, 
23499 - 511, 23573-6, 23601 - 5 ; Barrett, 
26182-4. 

Children making experiments, approved of — 
nomas, 14278-9 ; Gogarty, 14732-3 ; Gamble, 
15700-8 ; Barbour, 20587-90 ; Eardley, 20877- 
84; Roioan, 21124—5; Patterson, 21232; 
Robert Wallace, 22454—5 ; Scougal, 22574-5 ; 
Doherty, 24193; Cole, 26088-9; Barrett, 
26153-5, 26170-1 ; Hartley, 26248. 

Children’s interest in — Thomas, 14279; E. J 
Murray, 15386; Cryan, 18056-9 ; Barbour, 
20567—9; Eardley , 20913—4; Roioan, 21157— 
8; Patterson, 21290-2; Scougal, 22575—6; 
Cuthbertson, 23019-21. 

Apparatus, cost of, and funds for, provision of — 
Skeffington, 14545-6 ; Burke, 15036, 15097 ; 
E. J. Murray, 15383-5 ; Feehan, 18202—7 ; 
Dewar, 19862-3, 20005-7; Browne, 20719- 
22; Eardley, 20928-30; Aitken, 21325-6; 
S. M'C. Murray, 22231-4 ; Scougal, 22538 ; 
Tait, 22952 ; Cuthbertson, 23052 ; Geo. IF. 
Alexander, 23140-1, 23147-58, 23175-80, 
23218 ; Peyton, 24891-2, 24910-6 ; Moore, 
25418-5. 

Introduction of, difficulty of — Burke, 15035-6 ; 
Cryan, 17971—2 ; Rowan, 21153-5. 

(See also Technical Education in Galway.) 
(See also Intermediate Education.) 
Science, Royal College of, Dublin : 

Johnson, 25901-6, 25941-4, 25986-93, 26038- 
48, 26051 ; Hartley, 26288-95 ; Training 
teachers in — Johnson, 25906-14, 25924-40, 
25944-65, 25968-85, 25994-6034, 26052-5 ; 
Cole, 26008-85, 26092-7 ; Barrett, 26122-32; 
Hartley, 26253-68, 26276-187, 26296-354. 
Science, Royal College of, London : 

Training teachers in — Johnson, 25907-8, 22915- 
40, 25945-9, 26019-25; t'ole, 26056-67 
26075-7, 26090-2 ; Barrett, 26155-6. 

Scotch Code : 

See Elementary Schools in Scotland. 
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Sewing Machine: 

• Skeffington, 14404-6 ; Smith, 15262 ; Bateman , 
15950-1, 15983-6, 16045-6; Bradshaw, 

16436 ; Patterson, 21233—4. 

Shorthand : 

Burke, 16098; Powell, 16106-7, 15123; Smith] 
15309-14 ; Most Rev. Dr. O’ Dwyer, 16513-5; 
Archdeacon Hamilton, 16765 ; Doyle, 18350-3 ; 
MagiU, 19550, 19632-9, 19649-51 ; Tristram, 
25050. 

In Scotland — Aitken, 21325 ; Malcolm, 21592-4 ; 
Macrae, 21877—80 ; Tait, 22986—7 ; Macdonald, 
23867 ; Colder, 23919-20. 

(See also Technical Education in Galway.) 

Sloyd : 

See Manual Instruction. 

Spelling : 

Skeffington, 14547-9, 14568 ; T. J. Alexander, 
15158, 15254; Gamble, 15676-7, 15686-9; 
Joyce, 16140-1, 16157 ; Archdeacon Hamilton, 
16755 ; Cryan, 17949 ; Sweeney, 18533-5, 
18572-5; Ward, 19150-6. 


Teac hers — continued. 

Technical training of, in Scotland, Aitken 21352 

4. 

Salaries of, in Scotland, Geo. W. Alexander 
23183-8, 23196-8 ; Macdonald, 23877-80. ’ 

Technical Education : 

Necessity of practical and scientific instruction 
preliminary to — Most Rev.Dr. O' Dwyer, 16516- 
20, 16534-5, 16549, 16562, 16580, 16601-3; 
Lord Monteagle , 16690, Drislane, 16843-4 • 
Lolly, 17038-42 ; Lynskey, 17196; Perry, 
17291-6 ; Rev. J. Courtenay Clarke, 17437- 
49; Ward, 19059; OyUvie, 22815, 22843-9; 
Cuthbertson, 23069 ; Hartley, 26247-52 
26322-4. 

Limerick Endowment Scheme for — Burkitt 
16354-70, 16382-413 ; Most Rev. Dr. O' Dwyer, 
16534, 16562 ; Lord Monteagle, 16685-8, 
16707-10, 16713-23, 16744-51. 

Insufficient supply of teachers for — Most Rev. 
Dr. a Dwyer, 16562, 16659-60. 

Scheme for, suggested — Monsignor Byrne (entire 
evidence), 19291-415. 

In Galway — Lolly, 16893-908, 16915—7, 16943- 
9, 16955-7046, 17068-101; Rev. J. Courtenay 
Clarke, 17333-91, 17395-400, 17449, 17459- 
68, 17480-1, 17503-17. 

In Glasgow — Cuthbertson, 23053-6, 23061-2. 

Under Dumfriesshire Technical Instruction 
Committee — Aitken (entire evidence), 21324- 
419, 21564-0. 

Grant available for, in Scotland — Nicholson, 
21487-96. 


Teachers : Text-Books : 

Purser, 25794-8 ; employment of trained, only In Scotch Schools — GiUesjne, 21422—4, 21475—7 ; 

suggested — Purser, 25775—9; number and age Malcolm, 21601 ; S. M‘C. Murray, 22311-7. 

of untrained — Teegan, 24093-4, 24108, 24164- (See also National Scuools, Text-Books used in.) 
72; FitzPatrick, 24725—7: Tristram, 25187; 
necessity of testing, in methods of teaching — Training Colleges : 

FitzPatrick , 24602-7 ; revision of examination FitzPatrick, 24678-84 ; Moore, 25605—9 ; Purser, 

papers of — Stronge, 25884—8; systemof payment 25789-91. 

of — Stronge, 25813—23; periodic examinations Entrance examination in — Bateman, 16066 ; 

by, suggested — Browne, 20740—8. Teegan , 24146; Campbell, 24519-36 ; Fits- 

Attitude of, towards new subjects — Browne, Patrick, 24594-9, 24695-6 ; Moore, 25650-1 ; 

20705-7, 20796-7. Purser, 25730-1, 25784-8. 

(See also Manual Instruction, Remu- Course and examination in, defects in, and 
aeration for.) changes suggested — Teegan, 23981—5, 23989- 

Introduction of outside teachers discussed, Powell 4022, 24044-8, 24062-7, 24090-109,24140- 

15133-5; T. J. Alexander, 15186 ]E.J. Murray 3, 24147, 24154-6, 24173-4; Doha-ty, 

15394 : Dennehy, 15416 ; Miss Spring Rice, 24186-8 ; Campbell, 24433-65. 24491-514, 

15892-6, 15908-16 : Perry, 17309 ; Brown, 24537-47, 24572-80, 24585-6; FitzPatrick] 

T9013-5; Ward, 19067 ; Quin, 19273 ; Eardley, 24588-93, 24600-7, 24634-50, 24666-77, 

209D8-9 ; Cargin, 21009-14; MMenamin, 24685-9, 24707-22; Peyton, 24939-55; 

21074-6; Miss WriglU, 22794-5 ; Geo. W. Tristram, 25067-8, 25102-4, 25168-71; 

Alexander, 23139. Moore, 25428-41, 25447-50, 25518-27, 

Average attendance for Assistant — See School 25558-97, 25659-64, 25675-9, 25680-1 ; 

Attendance. Purser, 25694-715, 25730-8 ; Strange, 

Monitors and Pupil Teachers — Skeffington, 14484- 1 25849-64. 

7 ; Bateman, 15966-9, 16052—8 ; Rev. J. Classification, training for, in — Bateman, 16064 ; 

Courtenay Clarke, 17374-7, 17476-9; Doyle, Joyce, 16179, 16188-91, 16207-12; Campbell , 

18393-9; Ward, 19056-7 ] Eardley, 20848; 24438-9. 24537-42, 24564-6; FitzPatrick, 

Cuthbertson, 23001, 23028-31, 23036, 23080.; 24600-1, 24608-22, 24634-6, 24649-56, 

Teegan, 24109, 24115-21 ] FitzPatrick, 24727 ; 24670-4, 24703-6, 24723-4, 24728-36; 

Mahaffy, 25244-5, 25324—6 ; Purser, 25784—8. Peyton, 24947-51 ; Mahaffy, 25282; Moore, 

Classification and promotion of — Bateman, 16063- 25502-5, 25628-31, 25652-4 ] Purser, 25714-5. 

6 ; Joyce, 16179, 16188—91, 16204—12 ; Method of teaching, instruction in — T. J. 

Broume, 20708-9; Geo. W. Alexander, 23183 ; Alexander, 15162-6; Gamble, 15607-10; 

Campbell, 24466-7 ; FitzPatrick, 24649-55, Bateman, 15962, 16064; Joyce, 16179, 

, 24728-36 ; Stronge, 23875-81, 25898—9. 16188-91; 16207-12; Am-, 23578-81; 

(See also Training Colleges — Training for Teegan, 23977-8, 23989-93, 24004-12, 24018- 

Classification.) 21,24024; 14031-4, 24039-48, 24057-8, 

Classification, payment of assistants according to 24125-7,24134-6, 24141-3, 24147, 24162, 

— Magill, 19674-6 ; Rowan, 21181-4 ; Fits- 24173-4; Doherty, 24276-98, 24403-10, 

Patrick, 24608-22. 24415-30; Campbell, 24436-65, 24491-514, 

Training of Am-, 23487-9, 23562-7, 23577-81 ; 24537-42, 24549-53, 24564-6, 24572-80, 

Mahaffy, 25219-20," 25233-9, 25263 ; Moore 24586-6; FitzPatrick, 24588-93. 24600-7, 

25610-7. 24623-37, 22641-55, 24672-4, 24678-94, 

(See also Training Colleges.) 24697-724, 24728-36 ; Peyton, 24947-51 ; 
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Training Colleges — continued. ■ 

Tristram, 25067. 25168-71 ; Mahaffy, 25273- 
82; Moore, 25438-41, 25447-50, 25484- 
90, 25501-7, 25566, 25581, 25631-6, 

25642-9, 25652-4, 25672-4 ; Purser, 25792- 
3 ; Johnson, 26023-30 ; Cole, 26096-8. 

Drawing in — Thomas, 14260-2, 14295-300, 
14334-6, 14354-6, 14373-9 ; T. J. 

Alexander, 15163-6; Gamble, 15607—10; 
Joyce, 16179; Blair, 22719-21; Teegan, 
24027-34 ; Doherty, 24186, 24215, 24290-8, 
24401-10 ; Campbell, 24580 ; FitzPatrick, 
24715-9; Peyton, 24797-9; Moore, 25447-8, 
25484-90, 25572-3, 25642-3, 25647-51; 

Purser , 25706— S. 

Agriculture in — Thomas, 14282-7, 14304-13, 
14357-9 ; Bateman, 15962-4, 16065 ; Doherty, 
24194-6 ; Campbell, 24543-5 ; FitzPatrick, 
24660-5 ; Moore, 25540, 25570, 25575-7 ; 
Johnson, 26028-30. 

Object Lessons and Science Instruction in — 
Thomas, 14314-23, 14341-6, 14351-3, 14357; 
Most Rev • Dr. O'Diot/er, 16536-8, 16550 ; 

Teegan, 23983, 24049-54, 24062-3, 24068-88, 
24128-33,24157; Doherty. 24178, 24203-9, 
24252 - 9, 24347 - 81, 24387 - 96, 

24468-90 ; FitzPatrick, 24662-5 ; Peyton, 
24939-46, 24953-5; Moore, 25451, 25471-6, 
25524-7,25567-8, 25573-4, 25582-4, 25591- 
7 ; 25625-7, 25677-9 ; Purser, 25694-6, 
25700, 25711-5 ; Strange, 25855-63 ; Johnson, 
26011-28, 26053. 

(See also Science Instruction.) 

Manual Instruction and handicraft in — Thomas, 
14326-8, 14360-1 ; Landers, 14636,14639-40, 
14649-54; Joyce, 16179 ; Doherty, 24178—82, 
24186-8 ; Tristram, 25067, 25102-4. 

Kindergarten in — Joyce, 16179; Teegan, 23976—8, 
24022 - 6, 24137 - 40, 24158 - 9 ; Doherty, 
24177 ; Peyton, 24817-23; Purser, 25684. 

Other subjects in — Arithmetic — Moore, 25644—5; 
Calisthenics— Moore, 25451, 25454-9, 25471- 
76; Cookery — Teegan, 23974, 23978-9, 
24160 ; Doherty , 24214 ; Tristram, 25077 ; 
Dairying — Teegan, 23980, 24161 ; Domestic 
Economy — Teegan, 23974-6, 23980 ; Doherty, 
24214; Geography — Teeqan, 24064-7 ■, Doherty, 
24299-310; Moore, 25451-3, 25462-78, 
•25570, 25578 ; Grammar — Moore, 25451, 
25454, 25460-1, 25471-6, 25579-80; Hand 
and Eye Training — Doherty, 24176-83, 21398- 
400 ; Purser, 26684 ; Industrial Programme— 
Teegan, 241 48-53; Doherty, 24311-7; Laundry- 
work — Teegan, 23976; Music — Teegan, 24035- 
40, 24127; Campbell 24546—7; Needle- 

work— Doherty, 24214, 24312-20. 


Training Colleges — continued. 

Students in — Thomas, 14329-33 ; Teegan, 24089- 
98, 24110-24, 24144-6; Campbell, 24433-4, 
24515-36, 24549-71, 24581-4; FitzPatrick, 
24954-9, 24637 ; Mahaffy, 25283-7, 25321-6 ; 
Moore, 25598-604, 25610-7, 25655-8 ; Purser. 
25790-1. 

Results system, effects of, on — FitzPatrick, 24607, 
24623-7 ; Moore, 25508-18 ; Purser, 25714-5, 
Inspectors’ connection with — Moore, 25449-50, 
25618-24, 25665-71. 

In Connaught, suggested establishment of — 
Lolly, 16889-92. 

In Scotland — Gillespie, 21428-9, 21434, 21467- 
U-,Scougal, 22535-7, 22613-7 ; Blair, 22776- 
86 ; Cutlibertson, 23028-36, 23074-82 ; Kerr 
23562-7, 23577-81, 23585-7. 

In Switzerland — Teegan, 23988, 24049-62. 

Type-Writing : 

Powell, 15106-7, 15120-3 ; Smith, 15309-14 ; 
Most Rev. Dr. O'Dwyer, 16513—7, 16603-10 ; 
Archdeacon Hamilton, 16755 ; Drislane, 16848 ; 
Magill, 19550, 19632-9 ; Cargin, 20989 ; 
Tristram, 25051. 

(See also Technical Education in Galway.) 


W 


Weaving, Handloom : 
Quin, 19263-9. 


. Wood-carving : 

Bateman, 15974-7, 16108—12, 16129-35; Burges, 
19738-9. 


WORKMISTRESSES : 

Purser, 25739-46. 


Writing: 

Thomas, 14288-92 ; Skeffington, 14547, 14549- 
52 ; Burke, 15080 ; T. J. Alexander, 15158, 
15197-200, 15254 ; Gamble, 15676-7, 15686- 
9 ; Joyce, 16140-1 ; Archdeacon Hamilton, 
16755; Gryan, 17989-90, 18025; MacLoghlin, 
18448-50 ; Ward, 19150-2 ; Magill, 19647- 
8; Dewar, 19856; Browne, 20767-9; Eardley, 
20891-2 ; M'Menamin, 21029 ; Dalton, 20164 ; 
Moore, 25561-4. 
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